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PREFACE. 


**  Another  book — ^  Romanism  t\s  it  is  1 '  I  don't  want  to  see  it  1 
Fve  beard  about  Romanism  ever  since  I  was  a  child ;  and  the  book- 
stores have  more  books  on  thit^  subject  now  ihan  are  ueetled." 

Stop  a  minute, friend !  Ju?^t  read  the  litle-page  through;  look  at  this 
preface,  if  you  please ;  study  the  table  of  conteuts ;  examine  the  en- 
graTiDga  and  the  reading-matter  j  and  then  think,  if  you  ean^  wfjat 
there  is,  that  can  fill  tlie  place  of  this  present  volume.  It  is  true  thiit 
I  there  are  many  books  on  some  particular  part  or  parte  of  tlie  subject 
here  presented  j  and  not  a  few,  whose  statements  and  arguments  are* 
for  one  reason  or  another,  i*eeeivcd  by  many  gnod  people  with  great 
suspicion  and  multirorm  allowance ;  but  there  is  no  book  which  can 
proi>erly  claim  to  be  so  comprehensive  and  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
And  so  full  ot  the  tnost  recent  and  authentic  and  valiuible  information 
on  all  the  living  questions  oomiected  with  this  great  subject  as  this  book. 

The  subject  certainly  ought  to  command  attention  from  all  Amer- 
gleans.  The  Roman  Catholics  con.<ititute  a  large  and  inereashig  part 
of  our  population ;  ia  it  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  us  who  and  what  our 
neighbors  are  ?  Do  you  not  c^tre,  friend,  who  has  the  balance  of 
power,  or  the  whole  power,  in  our  country,  provided  you  can  make 
money*  or  enjoy  yourself  for  tiie  time  being?  If  there  is  any  suljeet 
upon  which  every  person  in  the  United  Suites  of  America  should  he 
well  informed,  it  is  the  subject  of  Romanism. 

This  is  not  a  sensation- book,  which  aims  especially  to  lell  big  stories, 
ad  to  please  those  who  delight  to  read  only  the  ihrilJing,  the  horrible, 
the  unnatural,  and  the  improbable.  It  is  not  a  romance  or  a  novel 
with  fact  and  6ction  mixed  together  in  inextricable  confnsion.  No! 
It  has  a  higher  aim — to  make  its  readers  wiser  and  belter — to  give 
them  a  more  correct  imderstanding  of  matters  and  questions  thai  are 
of  present  and  lasting  impoilance,  find  to  6t  them  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  those  responsible  duties  which  the  great  and  glorious  Ruler 
over  all  has  placed  on  us  as  a  people  and  as  individuals.     In  order  to 
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make  every  thing  plain  to  ordinary  readers,  the  author  has  translated 
the  fo  eign  and  learned  terms  which  necessarily  abound  in  such  a 
volume,  and  has  endeavored  to  simplify  and  explain  what  seemed  ob- 
scure, and,  by  means  of  the  table  of  contents,  the  frequent  references, 
the  general  index,  and  other  aids,  to  avoid  needless  repetitions,  to 
bring  the  whole  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  form,  and  to  place 
all  its  stores  of  information  at  the  reader's  immediate  command. 

This  book  is  not  a  partisan  book,  but  a  book  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth.  It  has  cost  much  hard  work  to  gather  its  materials  and  to  put 
them  in  proper  shape ;  but  what  is  here  contained  is  believed  to  be 
honestly  worth  what  it  has  cost  the  author  and  publishers,  or  will  cost 
the  reader.  The  most  authentic  sources  of  information  have  been 
consulted  and  used ;  the  exact  truth  has  been  diligently  sought  and 
carefully  presented  to  view  that  it  may  be  seen  and  known  just  as  it 
is.  Whatever  is  wise  and  honorable  and  reputable  and  right  and  true 
in  Rome  itself  or  in  the  system  which  there  has  its  origin  and  seat, 
has  been  brought  out'  and  exhibited  without  inquiring  solicitously  who 
would  be  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  procedure.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  unwise,  dishonorable,  dii^graceful,  unrighteous  and 
false,  has  likewise  been  spoken  of  with  the  same  attempt  at  impartiality 
and  usefulness.  Misapprehensions,  prejudices,  and  misrepresentations 
ought  to  be  corrected,  whether  they  are  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  in  the  Protestant  K  what  is  held  or  maintained  as  truth  cannot 
bear  the  light  and  cannot  stand  with  God's  help,  then  it  is  not  God's 
truth  ;  and  no  Catholic  or  Protestant  should  ding  to  it. 

While  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  thorough  Protestant,  ances- 
trally and  personally,  by  position  and  feeling  and  undoubting  convic- 
tion, he  has  allowed  Roman  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
to  speak  for  themselves  on  all  points,  to  tell  their  own  story,  to  present 
their  own  side  in  all  its  strength ;  and  he  has  likewise  endeavored  to 
let  Protestantism  have  an  equally  fair  chance  to  speak  freely  and  for- 
cibly. The  main  part  of  the  book  is  from  Roman  Catholic  sources ; 
much  of  it  is  translated  from  their  standard  Latin  works  which  are 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  people  in  general.  Hence  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  may  learn  more  of  their  own  church  and  system 
from  this  volume  than  they  could  in  a  century  from  all  the  sources  of 
information  to  which  they  have  access.  The  "  Canones  et  Decreta 
SacrosancH  (Ecumenxci  Concilii  Tridentini"  (=  Canons  and  Decrees 
of  the  Holy  Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent)  ;   the  "  Concilii  IHenarii 
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BaltimorenM  IT.^  in  Ecdma  Metropolitana  Baltimormm,  a  die  v\i,  ad 
diem  xxi.  Oc(ohn$,  A,  /).,  MDCCCLX  VL,  habki,  et  a  Sede  ApmtoUca 
recoffnUt\  Acta  et  Decreta'^  (^  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  2*1  Plenarj 
Council  ot  Baltimore,  held  iti  tbe  IMetropolitAn  Cburelj  uf  Bahitriore 
from  the  7Ui  to  the  21st  day  of  October,  186G,  md  anthenlieated  by 
tbe  Apostolic  See)  ;  the  **  Mmale  Roinanum  **  (=.  Homaii  ]!Hi.ssal)  j  the 
** Mtvtarufft  J^offtanttm**  (=  Roman  Breviary)  \  lhe"^#Vim/€  RmnU' 
nuOT**)  ^  Roman  Ritual);  the  ^' PonttfieaU  Homanum'*  (==«  Roman 
Ponlifical) ;  "  The  Primacy  of  ihe  Apostolic  See  Vindicated,  by  Francis 
Patrick  Keudrick,  Bp.  of  Philadt>lphia  ;  *'  "  The  Garden  of  tlie  Soul ; " 
Tlie  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Latin  and  English) ;  Collofft 
**  Doctrinal  and  Scriptunil  Catechism ;  **  Ambrose  St.  John*8  "  Rac- 
colta,  or  Collection  of  Indulgenced  Prayers ; "  **  The  Golden  Book  of 
the  Confraternities;"  **  St.  John's  Manual;"  St  Alpbonsus  Liguori's 
•*  Glories  of  Mary  ; "  Brondes's  **  Rome  and  the  Popes  ; "  The  '»  Cere- 
monial," publiehed  by  authority  of  the  Baltimore  CouneO  and  with  t-he 
approbation  ot  the  Holy  See,  for  the  u^e  of  tbe  R.  C.  Cbnrches  in  the 
U.  S. ;  ** The  Vickers  and  Pureell  Controversy,"  published  by  Abp. 
Purccll ;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Essays ;  " The  Catholic  World; "  "  The 
Catholic  Family  Almanac;*'  **  Sad  tiers'  Catholic  Directory,  Alma- 
nac, and  Ordo ; "  and  other  standard  and  appi"o\ed  Roman  Catholic 
publications ;  Gieselers  and  Murdock's  Mosbeim's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tories; "The  l^enny  Cyclopedia  of  the  [British]  Society  for  tlie  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledgt^"  edited  by  Prof*  George  Long  of  Univer- 
srity  College,  London*  with  the  coOpenition  of  more  than  200  contrib- 
utors J  Appletons*  "  New  American  Cyclopedia; "  Murray's  Hand- 
book of  Rome  and  its  Environs  ;  Va-^i  &  Nibby's  "  Guide  of  Rome ;  ** 
Har|ier*9  Hand-book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and  the  Ea^t;  and  nu- 
merous other  volumcH,  pamphlets,  and  documents  of  authority  and 
value,  have  all  contributed  their  sfiare  to  make  the  present  volume  A 
STANDARD  WOHK  in  its  department^ — a  work  which  may  be  appealed 
to  with  confidence  by  every  one  who  prizes  truth  and  \o\m  his  country, 
as  containing  facU  and  views  and  arguments  whicli  he  needs  to  know 
— B  reliable  and  faithful  "  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  System 
for  the  Use  of  tbe  American  People.** 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  CITY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS. 


A  THOROiTGH  acquaintance  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic  system 
of  I'cligion  demands  a  knowledge  of  what  Rome  itself  has  been 
and  is.  The  present  chapter,  therefore,  sketehes  the  origin, 
history,  institutions,  and  leading  features  of  Rjine;  traces  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  kingdom,  republic,  and  empire,  of  which 
Rome  has  been  tlic  foundation  and  center,  together  with  the 
more  recent  fortunes  cjf  the  city  and  it«  dei>endeut  territory ; 
and  describes  for  stay-at-home  trarelers  whatever  is  now  most 
noticeable  in  this  intei-esting  locality. 

The  city  of  Rome  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  that  one  of  ite 
common  titles  is  "  the  Eternal  City,"  Compared  witit  it,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  cities,  both  of  Europ<:*  and  America,  have  Imt 
a  recent  origin,  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years  yoimger  than  Rome.  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  long  Jioted 
as  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  grew  old 
and  went  to  ruin  years  ago ;  but  its  age,  even  now,  would  be 
hardly  one-tenth  of  the  age  of  Rome.  New  York,  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  our  great  cities,  can  trace  back 
its  origin  to  a  fort,  and  a  few  rude  hnts  erected  by  the  Dutch, 
Bomewhat  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  island  of  Manhattan ;  but  Rome  is  still 
ten  times  as  old  as  New  York.  It  is  more  tlian  ten  times  as 
old  as  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  which  celebrated  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  ainiversary  in  1870,  and  is  counted  the 
oldest  town  in  New  England*  Chicago,  the  young  giant  of  the 
[  west,  would  need  to  have  its  age  miUtiplied  by  sixty-five,  before 
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it  could  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Rome  in  regard  to  its 
years.  And  if  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  find  Rome  main- 
taining its  proud  pre-eminence  in  age  over  all  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe.  Its  equal  in  this  respect  cannot  l>e  found  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin,  Amsterdam  or  Vienna, 
Madrid  or  Constantinople.  None  of  these  can  show  a  history 
till  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  Rome  was  built ;  and 
some  of  them  were  of  no  importance  till  long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  America. 

Yet  Rome  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
Athens,  the  present  capital  of  Greece,  and  the  renowned  scat 
of  ancient  Grecian  art  and  learning  and  liberty,  is  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  eight  centuries  earlier  than  Rome.  Jerusa- 
lem became  "the  holy  city"  and  the  residence  of  Israel's 
kings  250  years  before  the  currently  received  date  of  tlie  foun- 
dation of  Rome;  it  had  been  even  then  a  stronghold  of  the 
Jebusites  for  five  centuries;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  it  was  the 
"Salem"  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:  18),  it  follows  that  Jcru- 
salem  was  a  place  of  importance  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  Rome  existed.  Certainly  Hebron,  which  "was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num.  13:  22),  and  Da- 
mascus also,  both  of  which  were  well  known  places  when 
Abram  first  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  13:  18;  14:  15; 
15:  2,  Ac),  have,  in  their  known  duration  of  almost  4,000 
years,  a  claim  to  antiquity,  by  the  side  of  wliich  not  only  cities 
in  America,  but  even  Rome  itself,  must  bow  with  deferential 
regard. 

The  origin  and  early  days  of  Rome  lie  beyond  the  domain  of 
sober  and  veritable  history  in  that  airy  realm  where  legends 
and  fables  find  no  effectual  corrective,  except,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  that  stubborn  unbelief  which  leaves  nothing  but  a  blank,  or, 
on  the  other,  in  that  critical  conjecture,  which  is  sometimes 
plausible  and  sometimes  extravagant,  but  is  never  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  known  truth.  The  twenty-five  different  legends 
which  are  reported  to  exist  respecting  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
may  all  be  grouped  under  three  leading  theories,  namely :  (I.) 
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That  Rome  was  founded  in  the  age  befi>rc  the  Trojan  War, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  ten  years  begiiiiiing  B.  c,  lllH,  and 
ending  B,  c.  1184.  Some  who  advocate  this  theory  ascribo 
the  building  of  R<3nie  to  the  Pela^sgi;  others,  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  (11.)  That  the  Trojan  Eneas  (=^^uea«),  or othcra 
(Trojans,  Trojans  and  AJK>rigines>  or  Greeks),  founded  it  a  little 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  that  is,  after  B.  c.  11 84,  (III.)  That  Romu- 
lus, grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa  (a  city  a))0ut  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome),  founded  Rome  several  centuries  after 
the  Trojan  War.  Romulus  and  Remus  were  reputed  to  be 
twin  sons  of  the  war-god  Mars  and  of  Numitor^s  daughter  Sil- 
via, and  were  said  to  bo  suckled  by  a  she  wolf,  Romulus  was 
deified,  aft;er  his  death,  by  the  name  of  Quirinus.  Tliat  Rom- 
ulus was  the  founder  of  Rome  was  the  tradition  almost  uni- 
versally received  among  the  Romans,  and  has  been  for  ages 
the  current  account  of  the  origin  of  the  city.  The  city  of  Rome, 
it  is  added,  was  built  by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine  hill  or  mount} 
and  its  very  begiiniing  was  marked  with  bloodshed,  Remus,  the 
twin  brother  of  Romulus,  being  slain  for  ridiculing  the  slender 
walls  of  the  new  city.  The  date  for  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
which  is  given  by  Yarro  and  generally  adopted,  places  the 
event  in  the  year  b.  c.  753.  The  21st  of  April  was  kept  as  a 
festival  in  memory  of  the  event. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  seven  kings  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  disap|>eared  suddenly  after  a  reign  of  37 
years.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  Sabines  were  united 
with  the  Romans;  but  their  king,  Titus  Tatius,  who  was  joint- 
ruler  with  Romulus,  was  soon  slain,  leaving  Romulus  sole  king 
of  the  miitcd  nation.  The  names  of  the  kuigs,  and  the  dura* 
tion  of  their  reigns,  are  thus  given  : 

Romulus,  B.  c.  753-716  ;  Numa  Pumpilius,  715-673 ;  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  673-641 ;  Ancus  Martins,  641-616;  Tan|uiniu8 
Priscus  (^=  Tarqiiin  the  elder),  B.  c.  616-578  ;  Servius  Tullius, 
578-534 ;  Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (=^  Tarquin  the  Proud), 
634-510. 

The  Roman  kings  were  not  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elect* 
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ivc.  The  king  had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  make 
neither  war  nor  ]x;aco  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people;  but  he  was  the  military  leader,  the  supremo  judge 
in  all  matters  of  life  and  death,  and  also  a  priest  and  the  chief 
director  of  sacred  things.  The  senate,  com]x>sed  originally  of 
100  members,  afterwards  increased  to  200,  subsequently  to 
300,  400,  900,  1000  (after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar),  and 
tlicn  reduced  to  GOO  by  Augustus,  delil)erated  at  first  as  the 
king's  council  on  such  ])u))lic  affairs  as  the  king  pro])osed  to 
them ;  but,  after  the  alK)lition  of  the  kingly  oflicc,  everything 
was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  though  this  almost 
unlimited  control  was  afterwards  nmch  abridged  in  various 
ways.  The  supreme  power  in  Rome  belonged  to  those  who 
were  called  "  the  iKJople,"  who  were  assembled  to  elect  magis- 
trates, to  pass  laws,  particularly  in  respect  to  declaring  war 
and  making  jxiace,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes. 
Romulus  divided  the  whole  population  of  Rome  into  two  classes, 
the  burgesses  or  citizens  (who  took  the  name  of  Patres  or  Pa- 
tricii^  i.  e.,  fathers  or  patricians),  and  their  clients  or  depend- 
ents. Each  one  of  the  latter  class  was  the  client  of  some  par- 
ticular one  of  the  former  class,  who  was  called  his  patron,  the 
relation  being  somewhat  similar,  in  dejwndency  and  closeness 
of  union,  to  that  of  child  and  parent,  or  lord  and  vassal.  The 
clients  were  bound  to  render  certain  services  to  their  patrons, 
and  the  patrons  were  to  defend  their  clients  from  all  wrong  or 
oppression  by  others.  The  patricians  or  meml)ers  of  the  first 
class  made  up  at  this  time  what  was  called  "the  Roman  peo- 
ple," their  clients  or  dependents,  though  freemen,  having  no 
share  in  the  government.  The  plebeians  came  in  afterwards 
and  constituted  a  third  class  of  freemen,  who  were  neither  pat- 
rons nor  clients,  but  entirely  free  and  indei)endent,  yet,  like 
clients,  without  political  rights.  Such  were  the  early  social 
and  political  institutions  of  Rome. 

Rome  had  its  kings  for  nearly  2r)0  years.  Tlie  seventh  and 
last  of  these  kings,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  was  dethroned  (b.  c. 
510)  in  consequence  of  his  cruel  tyranny  and  the  violence  of- 
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fered  by  his  son  Sextus  to  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Lucre tia, 
the  wife  of  Collatimis. 

Tlie  Roman  Republic,  whicli  now  succeeded,  continued  nearly 
500  yeai*8,  when  it  gave  phioe,  under  Augustus  Cesar,  to  the 
Hoinau  Ejnpire.  In  the  Reijublic  the  two  consuls,  who  were 
elected  aiuiually,  took  llie  place  of  the  king  as  the  chief  officers 
of  the  government.  Tlic  senators,  who  were  styled  *'  Fathers,'* 
and  had  been  ajipointed,  usually  for  life,  by  the  kings,  wei*ej 
for  half  a  century  or  more  after  the  republic  l>egan,  chosen  by 
the  consuls  and  by  the  military  tribunes,  who  were  command- 
ers of  thousands,  but  afterw^ai'ds  hy  the  censors,  who  not  only 
took  the  census  of  (heraons  and  pro]*erty,  but  had  a  supervision 
over  the  rank  and  moral  character  of  all  the  people.  The  jm- 
trieiana,  who  constituted  the  nobility,  at  first  not  only  filled  all 
the  offices,  but  monopolized  all  the  |K)liHcal  rights  m  the  state. 
The  senators,  consuls,  censors,  and  otiier  officers,  were  patri- 
cians ;  and  under  the  mime  of  "  tlie  senate  uud  jx^ople  of  Rome*' 
the  pati'ieians  enacted  all  the  laws*  The  early  Roman  law 
placed  the  poor  debtor  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor, 
who  might  imprison  the  debtor,  bind  him  with  chains,  feed 
him  on  bread  and  water,  sell  liim  as  a  slave,  or  even  put  him 
to  death.  As  the  senators  and  patricians  possessed  most  of 
the  wealth,  mono[H)lized  the  fjower,  and  often  cruelly  oppressed 
the  plebeians  or  common  peofrle,  the  latter  were  led  to  take 
upai'ms  in  their  own  defense,  and  to  institute  the  office  of  trib- 
unes of  the  people,  which  the  aristocracy  were  compelled  to 
sanction  b.  c.  493.  These  tribunes,  whose  persons  were  held 
sacred,  and  who  liad  the  power  to  place  even  consuls  under 
an*est,  defended  the  oppressed  pleljeians,  and  in  process  of 
time  greatly  diminished  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the 
privileges  of  the  patricians,  especially  by  exercising  their  right 
to  pronounce  Ihe  word  Velo^  that  is,  I  forbid  ^  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  void  any  law  or  decree  of  the  senate.  The 
Twelve  Tables,  which  were  arranged  and  ratified  B,  c.  451,  and 
were  i-egarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  tended,  on  the 
whole,  to  introduce  equal  rights  in  law  and  government.     In- 
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termarriagcs  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  for  a 
time  proliibitcd,  but  were  legalized  in  the  year  445  B.  C.  By 
the  Licinian  law,  ]>assed  b.  c.  307,  it  was  ordained  tliat  one  of 
the  consuls  must  be  a  ple))eian.  Nearly  200  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  172)  botli  con8ulslii|)s  were  opened  to  the  plelieians.  By 
these  and  other  steps,  taken  from  time  to  time,  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  patricians  wore  aU>lished,  and  the  Roman 
goveniment  became  more  liberal  and  democratic,  though  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  kept  up  their  dissensions  from  ago  to 
age. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  equestrian  order,  or  the  knights, 
became  very  prominent.  The  knights  were  originally  those 
800  rich  and  accomplished  young  patricians,  who,  under  Ro- 
mulus, served  as  soldiers  on  hoi*scback  and  attended  the  king 
as  his  body-guard.  As  the  city  grew,  their  number  was  largely 
increased,  especially  by  additions  from  the  best  plebeian  fam- 
ilies. Under  king  Servius  Tullius,  they  amounted  to  8,600, 
and  were  the  wealthiest  men  in  Rome.  Each  was  furnished 
with  a  horse  at  the  public  exixjnse,  and  each  wore  a  gold  ring. 
About  B.  C.  400,  many  Ixjgan  to  serve  as  horse-soldiers  at  their 
own  expense,  and  a  distinction  was  made  between  these  and 
the  more  honored  knights  whose  horses  were  furnished  at  the 
public  expense.  But  a  still  greater  change  took  jilace  when, 
by  a  law  of  Cains  Gracchus,  about  B.  c.  120,  all  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  raised  to  the  equestrian  order, 
and  a  bo<ly  of  800,  chosen  periodically  from  this  order,  was 
vested  with  the  judicial  power.  Under  this  law  those  wlio  had 
grown  rich  by  farming  the  taxes  and  taking  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  army  and  navy,  were  all  brought  into 
the  equestrian  order  and  vested  with  important  political  privi- 
leges. For  the  next  50  years  this  order  had  great  contests  with 
tlie  senate. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  (the  patricians)  into  thi-ce  tribes, 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  curiae ;  and  hence  only  tlie  patricians 
and  those  plebeians  who  were  afterwards  incorporated  into 
these  tribes,  had  any  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  which 
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^^^  was  held  by  ciirise.  But  in  tlic  cciituriate  assembly^  iiustihited 
about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome^  and  bold  in  tbo 
field  of  Mars  outside  of  the  city,  the  people  voted  by  centurieR 
or  companies  arranged  in  classes  accoi'ding  to  their  census  or 
ratable  landed  pnjperty.  Here  the  first  class,  consisting  of  100 
centuries,  and  composed  of  the  richest  citizens,  presented  them- 
selves completely  armed,  and  had  a  controlling  majority,  the 
other  four  classes  having  but  03  voting  centuries  and  ajipear- 
ing  less  completely  armed,  while  all  tlic  freemen  who  had  an 
insufficient  estate  (less  than  one-ninth  of  that  required  for  the 
first  class)  were  thrown  into  one  century  without  a  vote.  This 
centuriate  assembly,  in  whi«jh  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  could 
vote,  became  in  time  the  supreme  legislative  liody. 

The  3  tribes  into  which  Ronndus  divided  the  patricians,  must 
not  l>e  confounded  with  the  20  territorial  divisions  afterwards 
made  by  king  Servius  TulUus,  and  called  by  the  same  name.  In 
thQ  tribes  of  Servius  none  but  plebeians  were  enrolled,  wliile  the 
patricians  held  their  j)lacc  in  tlie  other  tribes  by  virtue  of  their 
birth  and  without  regard  to  their  residence*  Of  the  plelxnan 
or  Servian  tribes,  4  were  in  the  city  and  the  rest  outside, 
the  whole  number  being  gi-adually  increased  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  territory  till  B.  c*  23t3,  from  which  time  it 
remained  stationary  at  35.  The  tribal  assembly,  in  which  the 
plebeians  gave  their  votes  according  to  their  tribes,  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  plebeian  order, 
but  it  gradually  extended  its  power  over  the  whole  state,  and 
its  ordinances  obtaincil  all  the  force  of  law.  Frcedmeu  or 
emancipated  slaves  had  the  right  of  voting  in  this  assembly ; 
but  they  must  belong  to  one  of  the  four  city  tribes,  and  there- 
fore, however  numerous,  they  could  not  exercise  much  political 
power  in  the  assembly.  The  jiatriciaus  and  their  clients,  and 
also  the  freedracn,  are  supjHJsed  to  have  been  first  included  in 
the  plel>eian  tribes  liy  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  b.  c.  450< 
Slaves,  in  distincti<m  from  all  the  above  classes,  wenj  re- 
garded as  having  no  riglits  at  alL  They  were  esteemed  among 
tlio  Romans^  not  as  persons,  but  as  things.     Their  master  had 
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an  absolute  power  over  tliein.  lie  mipht,  and  frequently  did, 
scourge,  torture,  mutilate,  or  kill  his  slaves,  for  any  offense,  or 
for  no  offense ;  and  sonietinies  he  crucified  them  from  mere 
ca]»rice.  lie  might  force  them  to  become  prostitutes  or  gladia- 
tors; he  might  separate  friends  or  families  (for  no  slave  could 
Ihj  lawfully  married)  at  his  will ;  nor  was  ho  considered  bound 
to  provide  for  their  welfare  in  sickness  or  in  health.  Yet  both 
law  and  custom  were  fav<»rable  to  giving  slaves  their  freedom. 
For  a  long  time  slaves  were  not  numerous  in  Rome ;  but  they 
must  have  greatly  increased  l)efore  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
It  was  the  custom  to  make  slaves  of  contpiered  enemies.  Debt- 
ors  and  criminals  miglit  also  be  reduced  to  slavery.  In  the 
later  ages  of  the  Republic  the  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy  was  immense. 

The  Romans  were  warriors  from  the  very  Iwginning  of  their 
city.  Fnun  each  of  the  three  original  tril)es  Romulus  chose 
1000  f(K)t-s(  ddiers  and  100  horsemen.  The  numl>er  of  soldiers  was 
naturally  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Every  citizen 
from  the  age  of  17  to  4G  was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  when 
the  i)ul)lic  scrncc  required ;  every  foot-soldier  must  serve  20 
campaigiLS,  and  every  horseman  10  cami>aigus.  In  the  early 
times  no  one  could  hold  office  who  had  not  served  10  cam- 
paigns. Much  of  the  time  under  the  kings,  and  nearly  all  the 
time  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  were 
engaged  in  wars.  The  temple  of  Janus  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  witli  two 
brazen  gates,  which  were  ojxjn  in  war  and  shut  in  peace.  From 
the  time  of  Numa  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  jx?riod  of  about 
640  years,  this  temple,  according  to  the  ainials,  was  closed  but 
once,  and  that  only  for  a  short  period,  after  the  end  of  the  first 
Funic  war,  b.  c.  235.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  always 
victorious  over  their  enemies.  One  terrible  invasion  occurred 
a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  kings  wero  expelled. 
The  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the  it?gion  north  and  northwest  of 
Italy,  swept  over  Italy  like  a  hurricane,  crushing  and  destroy- 
ing.    Rome  was  taken  and  burnt  by  them  b.  c.  3*J0  ;  but,  while 
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one  legend  says  that  Camillus,  having  T:i€en  appoijitcd  dictator, 
drove  them  out  and  exterminated  their  armj,  another  account 
declares  tliat  the  city  was  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  thon- 
eand  pounds  of  gold  to  the  Gauls,  who  then  inarched  off  to 
their  homes  unmolested.  The  city  was  rchuiltj  but  with  a  haste 
and  irregularity,  the  evils  of  which  were  never  remedied  till 
Rome  was  again  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  5n  the  time 
of  Xero.  Two  other  invasions  of  the  Gauls  followed  the  one 
just  mentioned,  one  thirty  years  after  the  first,  the  other  ten 
years  later ;  but  these  were  resisted  with  greater  courage  and 
firmness,  and  their  conscqtiences  were  less  disastrous. 

About  125  years  after  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c.  26d ,  the  Romans  became  mastei's  of  all  Italy,  leaving  some 
of  tlie  cities  nominally  free  as  allies,  and  phicing  the  rest  in 
a  position  more  or  less  de[)endent.  Tliey  then  easily  became 
involved  in  the  Pmiic  (that  is,  Phcnician)  wars,  which  were 
waged  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  renowned  city  of  Car- 
thage, the  great  rival  of  Rume,  was  situated  in  Northern  Africa, 
a  few  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Tunis,  and  was  originally 
founded,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the  princess  Dido  and 
other  colonists  from  the  Plienician  city  of  Tyre,  B»  c»  878. 
The  rich  island  of  Sicily  was  mostly  under  the  dominion  of 
Carthage ;  and  here  the  first  Punic  war  began  in  an  acceptance 
by  the  Romans  of  an  invitation  from  the  Mamertines,  wlio  had 
established  themselves  at  AIessana(now  Messina),  to  aid  them 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Tliis  first  Punic  war  lasted  23 
years,  from  B*c.  2«34  to  241,  and  ended,  after  various  successes 
and  reverses,  in  a  decisive  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Carthaginians  and  a  consequent  treaty,  by  which  tjic 
Carthaginians  abandoned  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  small  islands, 
gave  up  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  paid  to  the 
Romans,  within  ten  years,  3200  talents,  afterwards  increased 
to  4400  talents,  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Sicily  now  became  the  first  Roman  province ;  and  the  [xjace 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  lasted  about  as  long  as  the  pre- 
Tiotifl  war.     But  neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  was  idle  during 
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this  period.  Both  were  engaged  in  perilous  wars  with  other  ene- 
mies ;  but  both  were  recruiting  tlieir  strength,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  new  conquests.  Rome  gained  possession  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  Hamilcar,  an  able  Cartliaginian  general,  was  sent 
at  his  own  solicitation  into  Spain  to  bring  that  country  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage.  Tli<3re  he  collected  and  disciplined 
an  excellent  army,  and  gained  a  great  province  for  Carthage, 
ruling  it  with  vigor  and  wisdom  for  eight  years.  After  his 
death  in  battle,  his  plans  were  taken  up  and  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully, first  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  till  his  death  by 
the  assassin's  knife,  and  then  by  his  son  Hannibal.  The  latter, 
who  was  only  nine  years  old,  when  he  besought  his  father 
Hamilcar  to  take  him  along  into  Spain,  was  allowed  by  his 
father  to  accompany  him  only  on  condition  of  swearing  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome  and  the  Romans.  On  taking  his  father's  place 
at  the  age  of  24,  b.  c.  221,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  realize 
his  father's  designs,  and  at  the  close  of  the  next  year  all  Spain 
south  of  the  Ebro  and  Douro,  with  one  exception,  was  with 
Carthage,  either  by  subjection  or  alliance.  That  one  excep- 
tion was  the  city  of  Saguntum,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  then 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  Ebro,  where  is  now  the  modern  Murvi^ 
dro.  A  neighboring  tribe,  with  which  Saguntum  was  at  war, 
invited  Hannibal  to  destroy  Saguntiun,  and  he  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  city  was  captured  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance of  eight  months,  though  the  Roman  envoys  in  vain  re- 
quired Hannibal  to  desist  from  attacking  their  ally.  Another 
embassy,  sent  to  Carthage  to  demand  that  Hannibal  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  met  with  a  refusal,  and  then  war 
was  declared  b.  c.  218.  This  second  Punic  war  lasted  nearly 
17  years.  Hannibal  marched  over  the  Alps  into  Italy;  in 
three  great  battles  he  terribly  defeated  the  Romans,  of  wliom 
more  than  43,000  died  on  the  bloody  field  of  Cannae ;  all  South- 
ern Italy,  with  most  of  the  cities  in  Campania,  and  the  Gauls 
in  the  North,  declared  in  his  favor ;  Capua,  the  next 
Rome  in  size,  and  probably  its  superior  in  wealth,  reoe 
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and  his  army ;  but  the  Romans,  now  taught  hj  experience,  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Fabius  Maxiinus,  Claudius  Marcel  las, 
and  ofhcrs,  and,  avoiding  decisive  battles  for  several  years, 
kept  Hannibal  in  check,  cut  off  his  supplies  and  detacliinents 
from  the  main  army,  and  harassed  him  in  all  possible  ways ; 
tlie  Cai*thaginians,  tlirough  the  influence  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  Hannibal,  sent  him  only  scanty  reinforcements,  and 

jleft  him  long  without  auysup|>ort;  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who 
dad  once  entirely  defeated  the  Raman  army  in  Spain,  entered 
Italy  for  the  pm^jose  of  joining  Hannibal,  but  was  liimself  com- 
pletely defeated  and  slain  before  he  could  effect  the  desired 
junction ;  Cornelius  8cipio  the  younger,  recovered  Spain  to 
tliG  Romans,  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  treachery  and  fire  and  sword,  constrained  the  Car- 
thaginian governraeiit  to  recall  Hannibal  and  his  veterans,  who 
for  16  years  had  sustained  themselves  in  Italy,  and  at  length 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Hannilial  and  his  army  on  the 
plain  of  Zama,  on  account  of  wliicli  he  is  known  in  history  as 
Scipio  Africanus.  Tlie  conditions  of  peace,  to  which  the  con- 
qnernd  gave  their  assent,  left  the  Carthaginians  independent 
within  their  own  territory  in  Africa;  but  required  them,  among 
other  things,  to  surrender  all  prisoners  and  fugitives,  all  their 
fleet  except  ten  galleys,  and  all  their  elephants ;  prohibited 
tlieir  making  war  without  consent  of  Rome ;  and  bound  them 
to  pay  the  Romans  10,000  talents,  or  more  than  ten  millions  of 

I  dollars,  in  aimual  installments  for  the  next  fifty  years*  The 
second  Punic  war  ended  in  the  greatest  triumph  Rome  had 
ever  known,  B.  c.  201. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Punic  wars  occurred  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
lasted  three  years,  till  B,  c.  146*  Carthage  was  recovering 
rapidly  from  its  depression ;  but,  forbidden  to  make  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Rome,  and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Ro- 
js  any  redress  of  the  wrongs  suffered  from  their  ally, 
sinissa,  tlie  Numidian  king,  who  wantonly  seized  the  best 
I  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  the  Carthaginians  finally 
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resorted  to  war  with  Masinissa,  who  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
battle.  Then  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  justify  their 
course  and  beg  forgiveness.  The  ambassadors  placed  Carthage 
and  all  her  possessions  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate,  who  an- 
swered that  Carthage  should  be  left  free,  if  300  of  the  noblest 
youth  were  sent  to  the  consuls  as  hostages,  and  the  further 
commands  of  the  senate  would  l)e  made  known  through  the 
consuls.  The  hostages  were  delivered  and  sent  to  Rome. 
Then  the  Carthaginians  were  requircd  to  deliver  up  all  their 
arms  and  engines  of  war.  This  demand  was  also  complied 
with.  Tlien  the  consuls  coolly  declared  that  the  Carthaginiana 
must  remove  to  some  point  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  This  combination  of  deception 
and  cruelty  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror  and  rage. 
They  prepared  at  once  for  a  vigorous  defense.  Men  and  women 
worked  night  and  day  with  the  energy  of  despair.  Tliree 
cami)aigns  passed  away  l^efore  the  Romans  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing an  entrance  into  the  city.  And  even  after  Scipio  and  hia 
Roman  legions  gained  possession  of  the  market-place,  a  terri- 
ble resistance  was  kept  up  for  several  days.  Tlie  city  was  then 
set  on  fire,  and  for  six  days  and  nights  the  flames  continued 
to  Tage.  At  length  the  contest  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  destruction  in  the  flames  of  most  of  those 
who  would  not  give  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  coa- 
querors.  According  to  tlie  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  the 
walls  of  Carthage  were  destroyed,  and  every  house  was  lev- 
eled to  the  ground.  The  Roman  province  of  Libya  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Carthage. 

But  Rome  was  busy  in  other  wars  of  conquest  during  the 
period  of  more  than  a  century  which  elapsed  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  these  three  Punic  wars.  The  Romans 
entered  Asia  b.  c.  190,  in  prosecuting  their  war  with  Anti- 
ochus  the  Oreat,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  him  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Magnesia,  where  he  lont  53,000  men,  and  despoiled 
him  of  liis  dominions  in  Ania  Minor.  The  ilacedonian  wars, 
begun  while  the  second  Punic  war  was  in  progress,  closed. 
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B.  c,  168,  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Perseus,  kinf^  of 
Macedon,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  country  to  the  Roman 
rule.     The  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  b.  c.  155,  brought  the 
whole  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  (now  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ice) into  subjection  to  the  Romans.      The  capture  and  de- 
Btruction  of  Corinth  in  the  same  year  with  the  final  overthrow 
of  Carthage,  b,  c*  14t),  marked  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
power  over  Greece,  which  now  became  a  province  by  name  of 
Achaia.     Thus  the  Roman  RepubHc  extended  its  control  in 
every  direction  ;  and  before  the  Republic  gave  place  to  the  Em- 
pire, the  Romans  had  their  conquests  in  Gaul  (now  France), 
Germany,  and  Britain,  toward  the  North ;  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  <fcc.,  embracing  what  is  now  known  as  Turkey  in 
Asia,  toward  the  East ;    in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  NortJiern 
Africa,  toward  the  South,     Rome  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
civilized  or  known  world  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31. 
But  these  conquests  abroad  did  not  make  the  Romans  at 
home  either  peaceful  or  happy.     The  dissensions  between  tlie 
different  orders  or  classes  of  the  people  often  led  to  arbitrary 
measures,  to  armed  resistance,  and  to  bloodshed.     Six  times 
during  the  first  225  years  of  the  Republic,  did  the  plebeians  or 
the  poorer  part  of  them  withdraw  from  tlie  city  to  a  camp  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  refuse  to  return  till  important  couccs- 
sions  were  made  to  them.     Sixty-five  times  in  less  than  250 
years  after  B.  c.  450,  did  the  Senate  resort  to  the  ap|K>int- 
ment  of  a  Dictator,  who  could  have  absolute  power  for  six 
months.     Two  formidable  insurrections  of  the  slaves  in  SicCy 
(B.  c.  135-132,  and  b.  c,  lO-i-lMJ)  were  quelled  by  the  Roman 
consuls  only  after  protracted  and  bloody  struggles.    The  slaves 
in  Italy  also   rose   several  times  in  insurrections,  but  were 
more  easily  put  down.     Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  whose 
motlier  Cornelia  was  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus 
who  conquered  Hannibal,  having  been  elected  tribune  of  the 
people,  proposed  and  carried  an  agrarian  hiw,  limiting  to  about 
320  acres  the  quantity  of  public  land  which  one  head  of  a  family 
might  hold ;   he  proposed  also  other  measures  which  would 
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limit  the  power  of  the  rich  senatorial  classes  who  had  greatly 
oppressed  the  poor ;  but  he  and  many  of  his  adherents  were 
killed  in  an  assault  made  on  them  by  the  nobles  and  their  par- 
tisans, B.  c.  133.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage,  opposed  the  rash  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  coidmifl- 
sioners  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  prob- 
ably murdered  by  his  enemies,  though  the  multitude  prevented 
an  inyestigation.  Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  younger  brother 
of  Tiberius,  became  also  tribune  of  the  people  ten  years  after 
his  brother's  death,  and  inaugurated  several  laws,  called  the 
Sempronian  laws,  intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  abridge  the  power  of  the  senate  ;  but,  in  the  des- 
perate struggle  which  followed,  Caius  and  many  of  his  partisans 
lost  their  lives,  b.  c.  121.  The  Social  war,  between  Rome 
and  the  allied  states  of  Italy  that  were  refused  the  Roman 
franchise,  cost  in  its  two  campaigns  (b.  c.  90,  89)  the  lives 
of  300,000  young  men,  the  Romans  being  finally  victorious, 
but  granting  to  the  Italians  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship. 
After  this  followed  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  (b.  o. 
88-86,  and  83,  82),  which  deluged  Rome  with  blood.  Then 
Spartacus  with  other  gladiators,  who  were  kept  to  fight  and 
kill  one  another  for  the  amusement  of  the  Romans,  escaped 
from  their  training  school  at  Capua,  and,  joined  by  slaves,  out- 
laws, and  other  desperate  men  to  the  number  of  more  than 
100,000,  he  took  the  oflFcnsire,  defeated  licr  consuls,  and  put 
Rome  itself  in  danger ;  but  was  finally  slain  with  most  of  his 
men  by  the  Roman  forces  under  Pompey  and  Crassus,  b.  c. 
71.  Afterward  came  the  two  conspiracies  of  Catiline  (b.  c. 
66  and  63),  the  second  and  most  formidable  of  which  was 
detected  by  Cicero,  then  one  of  the  consuls,  and  Catiline  him- 
self, forced  to  leave  Rome,  died  with  many  others  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  which  ensued. 

In  the  mean  time  Pompey  cleared  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of 
the  Cilician  pirates  who  had  long  infested  it,  b.  c.  67 ;  con- 
quered Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  Rome,  b.  c.  66 ;  made  Syria  a  Roman  province, 
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B.  c.  64 ;  besieged  and  captured  Jcmsalemi  B.  c.  63.  lie 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  b,  c.  61. 

But  JuliuB  Cesar,  who  had  been  military  tribune  about  B.  c. 
69,  and  questor  or  treasurer  in  Spain  the  next  year,  became 
edile  (=  superintendent  of  games,  public  buildings,  streets,  Ac.) 
B*  €.  65,  high-priest  b.  c,  63,  pretor  (=mayor  or  city-judge), 
the  next  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  61  went  to 
Spain,  where  lie  signalized  his  administration  by  good  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  province  and  two  campaigns  of  suo- 
cessfnl  wars*  Returning  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  60,  he  formed  an 
unofficial  alliance  with  Fonijjcy  and  Crassus,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  First  Triumvirate  f  and,  secretly  supported 
by  them,  he  was  elected  consul  by  acclamation.  By  his  agrsr 
rian  law  and  other  measures  he  increased  his  power  and  p^pu- 
Urity  ;  and  he  procured  for  himself  the  government  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  (^=  Northern  Italy)  and  lUyricum  (=:  Dalmatia,  &c.) 
for  five  years  and  tlie  command  of  two  legions,  to  which  the 
senate  added  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (=  S.E*  France) 
and  another  legion. 

Cesar  was  at  once  engaged  in  wars,  by  which  he  greatly  ex- 
tended the  Roman  dominion,  not  only  through  all  Gaul  (or 
France),  but  into  Germany  and  Britain.  His  term  of  govern- 
ment was  afterwards  extended  for  five  years  more,  while  Syria 
was  assigned  for  five  years  to  Crassus,  and  Spain  to  Pompey  for 
a  like  term.  But  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  Mesopotamia,  B,  c.  53  ;  and  Pompey,  who  governed 
Spain  by  his  lieutenants,  became  virtually  dictator  at  Rome. 
In  nine  campaigns  Cesar  finishe'd  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  hav- 
ing sacrificed  in*  his  wars  nearly  a  million  of  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans. But  Pompey  and  Cesar  were  now  rivals  ;  and  January 
6,  B,  c*  49,  the  senate,  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  tribunes  Mark 
Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  passed  a  decree  declaring  Cesar 
a  public  enemy  unless  he  laid  down  his  command  by  a  certain 
day,  though  he  had  declared  his  willingness  that  both  Pompey 
and  himself  should  resign  their  military  power. 

Cesar,  who  was  now  at  Ravenna,  at  once  crossed  the  Rubi- 
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con,  a  little  stream  emptying  into  the  Adriatic  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  southern  hoiindary  of  his  province,  and  the  towns 
in  that  region  surrendered  to  liim  without  a  blow.  On  the  1st 
of  April  he  readied  Rome,  and  became  master  of  Italy  as  well 
as  of  Gaul.  Pomjiey  and  his  forces  retired  to  Gi*eece,  which 
with  Africa  and  the  East  espoused  their  cause.  Spain  was 
risited  by  Cesar,  and  submitted  to  him.  He  then  followed 
Pomj>ey,  and  after  many  delays  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  w^as 
fought,  in  which  Cesar  gained  a  complete  victory,  June  6  (Au- 
gust 9,  according  to  tlie  Roman  calendar  of  that  time),  b,  c.  49, 
Pompey  fled,  and  was  assassinated  as  he  attempted  to  land  in 
Egypt.  InB.  c.  46  Cesar  celebrated  his  triumph;  and  having 
been  appointed  consul,  Dictator  for  ten  years  and  censor  for 
three  years,  and  afterwards  Dictator  and  Imperator  (^  com- 
mander or  Emperor)  for  life,  he  was  absolute  master  of  tlie 
Empire.  Ho  afterwards  defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
extended  the  Roman  franchise  to  cities  in  Gaid,  Spain,  Ac., 
increased  the  number  of  senators  to  900,  encouraged  mar- 
riage, reformed  the  old  Roman  calendar,  and  made  the  year 
(called  from  him  the  Julian  year)  consist  of  365f  days,  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  first  public  library  in  Rome,<fec. 
The  month  of  July  was  so  named  in  honor  of  him.  But  as 
it  was  suspected  tliat  he  aspired  after  the  title  of  king,  a  con- 
spiracy of  more  than  60  persons  was  formed  to  kill  him,  and  he 
was  assassinated  in  the  Senate-house  on  the  Ides  (=^  fifteenth 
day)  of  March,  b,  c.  44,  by  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Cains  Cas- 
sius,  and  others.  Julius  Cesar  was  56  years  old  when  he  died, 
**  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world."' 

The  death  of  the  Dictator  w^as  the  signal  fof  new  troubles  in 
Rome.  Mark  Antony,  who  was  Cesar's  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship, made  an  oration  over  the  dead  body,  gained  possession 
of  Cesar's  treasure  and  of  his  papers,  obtained  from  the  senate 
the  confirmation  of  the  Dictator's  acts,  and  became  for  a 
time  the  real  master  of  Rome.  But  Caius  Octavius,  grand- 
son of  Cesar's  sister  Julia,  w^as  declared  by  Cesar's  will  his 
heiTj  and,  though  now  only  18  years  old,  soon  by  adroit  man- 
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Igfaent  gmincd  much  popularity*  He  received  the  name  of 
bloi  Jttlios  Caesar  Octavianus,  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
ifkmi  Antony,  and  was  chosen  consul  b.  c,  43,  Marcus 
JEoiIitui  Lepidiis,  who  had  been  eonstd  with  Cesar  b,  c\  46, 
md  ftfterw&rds  was  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  became  now 
loalleagiM  with  Antony  and  Octavius  or  Octavian  in  the  cele-- 
hstad  tritHDvirate  *'  for  settling  tlic  affairs  of  the  common- 
f^dilir  which  lasted  about  seven  years.  The  triumvirs  i}egan 
MrimJOQ  by  agreeing  to  put  to  death  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tife  SOO  senators  and  2,000  knights.  Among  the  victims 
im  tbe  bnither  of  I^'pifhis,  the  tincle  of  Antony,  and  the 
•»tor  Cicero.  Tlic  authority  of  the  triumvirs  was  legalize  J; 
Bratni  and  Cassius,  who  liad  tlie  power  in  the  East,  were  do- 
(died  4t  PhiHppi,  B.  a  42  ;  Lt^jiidud  was  summarily  set  aside, 
ILC.  U) ;  Octavian  and  Antony  soon  quarreled,  and  in  the  bat- 
^ofActium,  B.  c.  3I»  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  Roman 
L  to«X]At  From  tills  battle  is  dated  the  begin- 
i  Empire. 

CMiThHh  ftfter  the  defeat  and  subsequent  death  of  Antony, 
litsmed  to  Rome,  celebrated  his  triumphs,  and  received  the 
Ml  of  Emperor  for  10  years,  b.  c.  29.  Ho  now  closed  the 
te^  of  Janus  in  token  of  the  universal  peace  that  prevailed, 
bbd  Dcyt  been  cloised  in  more  than  200  years,  but  was  closed 
Ancein  hb  reign,  tlic  last  time  from  B.  c,  10  to  a.  d.  2.  He 
'Weifid  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus,  by  which  he  is 
**iinfinly  known,  B,  C,  27.  He  absorbed  all  the  great  offices 
^^  state  in  hii*  own  fierson,  l:>eing  not  only  emperor,  but  also 
N^iriest,  with  tlie  pi>wer  of  censor,  and  [leriKjtual  tribune. 
He  tin  carGfuI  to  retain  the  ancient  forms  of  freedom ;  be  ex- 
pvtudkii  if  *  <if  retiring  to  private  life,  but  yielded  to 
flteiiietati ,  .  'tfice  again  and  again  for  limited  periods; 
hlfrinnd  to  be  styled  dictator,  and  chose  rather  the  title  of 
F^;  OOOinls  were  still  elected  by  the  jK^oplc,  but  Atigustus 
Ml  Mminftied  and  controlled  them  ;  the  seuate  by  their  pro* 
Msrig  had  the  ga?eniiiient  of  the  peaceable  provinces,  wliile 
•4a»,  which  needed  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force, 
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were  goTerned  by  legates  or  deputies  of  the  emperor.     The 

provinces  were  regarded  as  better  goTerned  under  the  empire 
thau  under  the  republic  ;  the  Roman  people  were  certainly  too 
corrupt  now  to  maintain  a  good  government  themselves ;  and, 
while  the  emperor  favored  literature  and  tlie  arts,  he  placed 
the  Roman  Empire  on  a  basis  which  lasted  lor  500  years.  And 
in  the  universal  peace  of  his  time  the  prince  of  peace  came 
into  the  world.  Jesus  Christ,  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
during  his  reign,  and  crucified  outside  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  liis  successor,  is  tbe  founder  of  a  kingdom  which 
is  to  last  forever,  Augustus,  whose  name  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  month  called  August^  placed  at  the  summit  of  human 
power,  flattered,  honored,  worshiped  as  a  god,  died  August  19, 
A.  D*  14,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  44th  of  his  im- 
perial nile. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  the 
dates  when  their  reigns  began  and  ended : 
Augustus  (=  Octavian  and  Octuvius),  grand-nephew 

of  Julius  Cesar,  reigned  frutn         -  -  B.C.  31  to  a.d.  14 

Tiberius,  8tep*gon,  son-in-law,  and  adopted  son  of 

Augustus,  from  ^  _  -  .     a.d.  14      **       37 

Caligula,  great-grandson   of  Augustus ;  also  grand- 

nephew  arid  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  fi^m  "     37      "       41 

Qttudius,  uncle  of  Caligula,  from  -  -         "     41      **       54 

Nero,  last  of  the  family  of  Augustas   Cesar;  grand* 

nephew,  step-son,  and  adopted  son  of  CI  audi  us»  from 
Galba  (seven  months),  Olho  (three  months),  Vitel- 

lius  (eight  months),  from       -  -  - 

Vespa^sian,  declared  emperor  by  his  army  and  the 

Benate,  from  -  -  -  -  *'     70      **       79 

Titusi,  son  of  Vespasian,  from  -  -  -    **     79      "       81 

Domitian,  brother  of  Til  us ;  last  of  the  so-called  *^  1 2 

Cesars"  (countiog  Julius  Cesar  as  the  first),  from      "81      •*       96 
Nerva,  a  native  of  Crete ;  elected  emperor  by  the 

senate,  from       -  -  -  -  -     "     96      «       98 

Trajan,  adopted  successor  of  Kerva,  from  -  "98     "117 

Hailriaa  (=  Adrian),  nephew  of  Trajan*  from  -  "117  "  138 
Antoninus  Pius,  adopted  successor  of  Hadrian,  from     **  138      **     161 
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Haicsos  Aoiielias  Antoninus,  son-iii-law  of  AntoniDiifl 

htti^from  .  -  ,  .  A^D.  161  to  a,d.  180 

ConiDodiiii,  aoB  of  Marcus  AuretiuSf      -  -      <"    180      '<        192 

Fmitou,  procbdmod  by  the  preUtnan  guards,  &c, 

Jio,  I,  ll>3»  ....     reigned  three  months. 

Oidiiii  JtdianuB,  buyer  of   empire  from  pretomn 

fiorlit  end  of  March,  .  _  -       reigned  two  months. 

SifAiDtiii  Severos,  proclaimed  by  his  army,  from    a*d*  193  to  A. d.  21 1 

Guiallm  MB  of  the  lasl  (asaaseinated  hid  brother 

lad  eollcttgiie-einperor,  Geta,  a.d.  212),  from        ''211       <'      217 

[Brnperars  wcw  noir,  for  about  a  century,  proclaimed  by  the  army, 

&i  mtmie  mtifytitg  the  choice ;  otid,  in  most  cilbcs  during  the  third 

ouaiy,  ibe  meoenor  was  not  related  to  the  predecessor*] 


O^ilbi  MicriiiaSf  from 
Ebs^oa  (=  Rdiogabalus),  Irom 
Aiesandcr  ScTerus,  from 
Motipib  {^  Miuciminufl),  from  • 


miiii  ih«  Anbtan,  &om  -  .  -  ** 

Decins^from  -  .  .  .        « 

Tuleritt  and  htt  aoo  Gallienus,  from  -        "* 

(MlIjtnaB  alome,  then  (264-267)  with  Odenathua, 
^  tpmtM  at  ooe  time  aspiring  to  the  imperial 
lluRiie,fin3ai  •  -  .  .        « 

A««fc»  CbnHuH,  from  -  -  -  « 

AiptUiB,      •  •  -  -  -        « 

^Wm  Taaius,  from    -  -  -  " 

^^oHiB,  brother  of  Tadius,  from        -  -        " 

^    Mrtfioi  probua,  from    ...  ^ 

w*  (bk  iona,  Carinua  and  Nnmerian,  associated 
^bim),  frwn     .  -  -  -        *^ 

■X^chliaii  (Masdmiaa  asoociated  with  him  as  em* 
?^tw  L.D,  2S5 ;  Constantlus  Cblorus  and  Gale- 
na fini  aatociated  aa  Ceaars  a.d.  292),  from     "* 
nuimiJttt  Chlonts  and  Galerius  emperors,  from    ^' 
OBMiuciBe,  iomamed  the  Great,  sou  of  Constan- 
^  pfodaimed  emperor  at  Turk,  £ng.  (fire 
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Others  at  first  reigning  as  emperors;   but  the 

others,  Galerius,  Maxentius,  Licinius,  &c,  were 

afterwards  defeated),  reigned  from        -  ▲•d.  806  to  a.d.  837 

[In  330  Constantine  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome 

to  Byzantium,  called  Constantinople  (=  city  of  Constantine)  from 

him.] 

Constantius  II.,  Constantine  11.,  and  Constans,  suc- 
ceeded their  father  Constantine  as  colleagues ; 
but  Constantine  II.  was  killed  in  340,  Constans  in 
350  by  Magnentius/who  succeeded  him  and  kill- 
ed himself  in  353,  and  Constantius  IL  then  be- 
came sole  emperor,  reigning  in  all  from       -      a.d.  337  to  A.D.  861 

Julian,  called  the  Apostate,  nephew  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  last  of  his  family,  previously 
proclaimed  by  the  army,  reigned  alone  from        "361       **       363 

Jovian,  proclaimed   by  the  army,  reigned  seven 

months  from  -  -  -  -        «     363       **       864 

Valentfnian  I.,  elected  by  the  army,  gave  the  East 
to  his  brother  Yalens,  who  died  in  378,  reigning 
himselfin  the  West  from  -  -  - «    364      <*      875 

Gratian,  son  of  Yalentinian,  was  nominally  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  367,  and  succeeded  him 
in  the  West  at  his  death,  giving  the  East,  at  the 
death  of  Yalens  in  378,  to  Theodosius  the  Qreat, 
who  reigned  there  till  395,  his  own  reign  in  the 
West  lasting  from         -  -  -  «     875       «      888 

Yalentinian  II.,  younger  brother  of  Gratian,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  with  Gratian  in  375,  but 
really  i-eigned  (and  that  with  some  interruption) 
only  after  Gratian's  death  from  -  - "    888      ««      892 

Theodosius  -the  Great,  who  reigned  in  the  East 
from  378,  defeated  the  usurper  Eugenius  in  the 
West,  and  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  from        .  .  -  «<    894      •*      895 

Theodosius  divided  the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arca- 
dius  taking  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  the  Eeat  of  which  was  Con- 
stantinople, and  Honorius  the  Western  empire.  The  Eastern  empire 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople^  May  29, 
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145S,   The  onpenm  of  Uie  West,  some  of  whom  had  Rome  and 
loot  Bit (mn»«  iar  tlie  seal  of  governmetit,  were — 
lIoMKini^  goo  ^  Tli6odo«iuA  the  Great,  who  reigned 

im  .....        A.D.  aD5  to  42a 

MithtNotary*  a^arper,  who  reigned  from   -  -  "     424  to  425 

Tikmtfltaii  II L,  nephew  of  Honoriui*,  who  reigned  from  **     425  10  455 
WiinnwF,  morderer  of  Valentiniau,  who  reigned  3^ 

umOm'm         *  -  -  -  -        "<     455 

Ifftu^  |iiodfttii»e<l  Ml  Gaul  who  reigned  from  -  '^     455  to  45G 

[Islemegnum  of  1 U  montht^J 
Mtjorian,  wiia  reigtied  from  -  -  -         **     457  lo  461 

liliai  8ef  rruK  who  reigned  from       -  -  -  **     461  to  465 

[l&tlsrrtgnuro.] 
iadmiis,  wtio  reigned  from        •  -  -        *'     467  to  47i 

(Ijflmii  who  ragned  three  montlis  la  -  *  ^     472 

Oly«mi^  who  reigned  from  -  -  -        *♦     473  to  474 

Nfpos  wlio  n*igne<l  trom        -  -  -  -**474to  475 

iAu;^n:ilulus,  who  reigned  from     -  -        "     475  to  476 

f  beginning  of  the  empire,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
itfutni  gradually  absorbed  into  himself  all  the  great  ofKces 
of  the  state.  T1iu»  he  could  raise  armies  and  command  them 
tiiQ{JOse  tAxes  and  enforce  the  payment  of  themymakc  i>eace 
Iwv;  he,  indeed,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
^7  Ronuan  citizen  as  well  aa  over  every  other  person  witliin 
iKumati  empire.  Tit>eriuB  abolished  the  popular  assemblies, 
itbotigh  he  invented  the  ftcnate  with  the  nominal  fMDwer  of 
appointing  magiHtratefi,  he  swept  away  the  forma  of  liberty 
^Uch  Angtiiitufi  had  preserved  to  the  people.  In  later  times 
^  emperor  ap}>ointed  to  any  office  whom  he  pleased.  The 
^^^^Moon  to  the  empire  was  not  determined  by  anytixed  prin- 
Opfc.  The  first  four  successors  of  Augustus  were  of  his  family, 
l^of  tliefte  gained  their  position  by  l>eing  adoptcdj  each  by 
k*  |Btadi!ee08or ;  the  other,  Claudius,  was  uncle  of  his  prede- 
^^^f  ind  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  pretorian  guards, 
^afterwards  often  di8i)osed  of  the  empire  according  to  their 
pl^iitir^-      Sometimes  tlio  reigning  emperor  designated  his 
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fiuccjessor  by  bestowing  on  the  person  the  title  of  Cesar,  or 
making  him  his  colleague  as  tribune  or  proconsul.  Sometimes 
tlie  senate  elected  to  the  vacant  office ;  and  sometimes  an  army 
in  one  of  the  provinces  assumed  the  prerogative  of  making  an 
emperor. 

The  Roman  territory,  which  was  at  first  but  a  little  spot  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tiber,  increased  as  the  ages  passed,  till, 
at  the  conmicncement  of  the  empire,  it  embraced  all  Southern 
Europe  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  extending  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  besides 
Egypt  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  The  best  part  of  the 
known  world  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  was  surrounded  by  its  possessions,  and  was 
counted  as  entirely  belonging  to  it.  After  the  age  of  Augustus 
few  additions  were  made  to  the  empire.  Trajan  subdued  Mes- 
opotamia and  Armenia  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  like- 
wise Dacia,  a  region  north  of  the  Danube,  which  corresponds 
to  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Hungary.  Under  Claudius  and  Domitian,  the  Roman  domin- 
ion was  extended  in  Britain  as  far  north  as  to  include  the 
present  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  but  subsequently 
the  emperor  Severus,  a.d.  209-10,  unable  to  subdue  the  Cale- 
donians who  inhabited  Scotland,  built,  as  a  defense  against 
them,  a  solid  wall  of  stone,  12  feet  high,  8  feet  thick,  and 
more  than  68  miles  long,  strengthened  by  forts  and  towers,  as 
well  as  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  extending  from  Solway 
Frith  across  the  north  of  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyne  near  Newcastle.  This  wall  was  garrisoned  by  10,000 
troops.  The  Roman  empire,  however,  had  its  greatest  extent 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  From  the  imperfect  imion  of  so  many 
countries  and  nations  as  were  then  comprised  within  its  limits, 
from  the  transfer  in  a.d.  330  of  its  seat  of  government  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  from  the  moral  corruption  that 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  Augustus  and  even  before,  the  em- 
pire suflFered  greatly  from  internal  weakness ;  and,  especially 
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afttrtboiil  A*D*  400,0110  country  after  another  became  a  prey 
to  the  barboriimft  on  tlie  nortli,  tlie  Parthiana  on  the  cast,  and 
odier  iKnrerfiil  foes. 

Pkim  the  foundation  of  the  city  through  all  the  ages,  both 
cf  tiie  Kingdom  and  of  the  Republic,  Rome  may  \)0  described 
M'^Tholly  given  to  idolatry,'*  The  Romans,  like  most  other 
iDcktil  oationB,  except  the  Jews,  worshiped  "gmis  many  and 
bidiiBaDy/*  There  were,  according  to  their  mythology^  12 
greik edrstial  dcitios,  viz..  Jupiter,  the  king  of  godn  and  men; 
Jaiio,  Juptter*fl  sister  and  wife,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  god- 
hmti  marriage  and  of  child-birth:  Minerva  or  Pallas,  Jupi- 
ler'i dnighter,  the  goddeg*  of  wisdom;  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
ib,orr«tber,  of  the  hearth;  Ceres,  Jupiter's  sister,  the  god- 
iloiorcom  and  husbandry;  Neptune,  Jupiter's  brother,  the 
p9d</tbe  8<!a;  Venun,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty;  Yul- 
^  Jitfitor'a  son,  the  god  of  fira  and  of  smiths ;  Mars,  the 
pdofvar;  Mercury,  Jupiter's  son,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter 
lalif  Ibe  pod«^  and  the  god  of  eloquence;  Apollo,  Jupiter^s 
iii^the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augmy,  and  archery; 
Kltt^A|iaIlo*s  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of  hunting, 
Unt  vtra  abo  eight  select  deities,  viz.,  Saturn,  the  god  of 
tittf dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter;  Janus,  the  god  of  the 
J^.porttr  of  heaven,  Ac;  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn;  Pluto,  Ju- 
ptr'  *'  r,  the  king  of  the  internal  regions;  Bacchus,  Ju- 
jft*  14*  god  of  wine ;  Sol  (=  the  sun),  usually  regarded 

*  tbt  aatnc  with  Apollo,  but  sometimes  distinguished  from 
•ifc   ■  ^the  moon),  usually  regarded  as  the  same  with 

Dlu  IS,  the  demon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supj wised 

^  tike  care  of  a  person  from  his  birth  throughout  his  life. 
TVt  household  or  domestic  guardian  deities,  called 

W. .    les,  and  many  other  inferior  deities;  some  of 

<fceai  heroes^  deified  for  their  virtue  and  merits,  as  Hercules, 
(Wr and  Pollux,  ifineas,  Romulus,  deceased  Roman  emiierors, 
^:  otlicrs  *»**  '"  •^''ttran  intermediate  place  lietween  gods  and 
tai^ia  Pan  i  of  slie|ihei'ds  and  inventor  of  the  flule), 

f«aKii]a  (^the  ,jv  1  I    ii  of  gardens  and  fruits),  Flora  (the  god- 
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dess  of  flowers),  Terminus  (the  god  of  boundaries),  Pales  (the 
god  or  goddess  of  flocks  and  herds),  Hymen  (the  god  of  mar- 
riage), Mephitis  (the  goddess  of  bad  smells),  Cupid  (the  son 
of  Venus  and  god  of  love),  -^culapius  (the  god  of  physic), 
the  Nymphs,  Muses,  Graces,  Fates,  Furies,  Piety,  Faith,  Hope, 
Fortune,  Fame,  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  Bomans,"  says  Dr.  Adam,  "  worshiped  certain  gods 
that  they  might  do  them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not 
hurt  them."  Many  of  these  deities,  especially  those  considered 
of  the  highest  rank,  had  their  temples  and  altars,  their  festi- 
vals and  priests  and  sacrifices.  The  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  of  the  Romans  are  attributed  to  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  instructed  in  all  these  things  by  the  nymph  Egerii(.  There 
were  four  (afterwards  eight)  pontiffs,  usually  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  who  formed  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  council 
for  the  regulation  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  decision 
of  all  questions  of  religion.  The  chief  pontiff  or  high  priest, 
called  the  pontifex  maximus^  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in 
all  religious  matters,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  magistrates  as 
well  as  over  private  individuals,  an  appeal  being  allowed  to 
the  people  only  when  a  magistrate  had  been  fined  or  seized. 
The  vestal  virgins,  appointed  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  on 
the  altar  of  Vesta,  were  treated  with  the  highest  honor.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  respecting  the  public  was  done  without  con- 
sulting the  augurs,  whose  office  it  was  to  foretell  future  events 
from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  and  from  other  ap- 
pearances. The  religion  of  ancient  Rome  was  determined  by 
the  authority  of  the  state  for  all  the  people  subject  to  that  au- 
thority. When,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  claimed  the  right  to  dis- 
regard the  mandates  of  the  state  in  respect  to  religion,  to  be- 
lieve and  to  teach  that  the  gods  worshiped  by  Roman  author- 
ity were  no  gods  and  that  the  ordinances  and  practices  estab- 
lished by  the  same  authority  were  wrong  and  wicked,  opposition 
and  conflict  were  certainly  to  be  expected.   Christians  were  at 
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fii?*  few  Hid  de0pised ;  Init  tlicir  numbers  and  influence  in- 
CKued;  tnstaad  of  being  confined  to  Palestine  or  Syria  or 
Alia,  the  new  religion  passed  over  into  Europe  and  gained  ad- 
kireiiti  in  Aibens  and  in  Corinth  and  in  Rome  itself;  it  pro- 
oliifliGd  the  necsessity  of  a  living  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer, 
not  vusnAj  to  the  obscure  and  humVde.  but  also  to  senators  and 
fSffvnofi  &nd  kin^;  it  invaded  the  palace  of  the  Cesars,  and 
ttide  iU  V  '  ^  ird  therein  its  condemnation  of  all  iniquity 
tai  it»  iu  a  uj^nni  every  human  l>cing  of  the  universal 

livof  holinens,  righteousness,  and  love;  and  the  attempt  was 
tDidtag^ii  and  again  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  by  force,  and  to 
^UQlont  the  Tery  names  of  Christian  and  of  Christianity. 
Byorians  generally  reckon  ten  persecutions  of  Christians 
the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  before  Christianity  as- 
l  the  throne  of  the  Cesars*  Tlie  pei-secutions  were : — 
•  At  Ik  64,  Ac,  under  Nero,  who,  having,  as  was  generally  be- 
ftei  the  city  of  Rome  on  fire,  charged  the  crime  on  the 
(Mitiitis,  and  had  numbers  of  thcni  put  to  death,  some  being 
■Raed  tip  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  then  torn  to  death 
^iogl, others  being  crucified,  and  others,  still,  smeared  with 
|>&dktm]  oilier  combustible  materials,  and  then  burned  at  night 
t^li^tthe  imperial  gardens;  II.  a,  d,  9?M3,  under  Domitian, 
[**jWO Christians  being  put  to  death;  III.  a.  d,  100,  Ac,  under 
conunanded  that  Chi-istians  should  not  be  sought 
rhen  regularly  accused  and  convicted,  should  be 
ft  lo  deotJi  aA  l>ad  citizens,  if  they  refused  to  return  to  the 
(t%)aii  of  tlieir  fathers;  IV.  a.  d.  118,  Ac.,  under  Hadrian 
.(*Oinoie);  or  a*  D,  llit>-156,  under  Antoninus  Pius  (sooth- 
•);  or  A*  n*  167-180,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (so  others),  per- 
il nder  all  these,  but  Ixiing  most  vindent  and 
n  ,..,,..  the  last;  V,  a*  d.  197-211,  under  Septimius 
8mro;  VI,  A,  D.  2S6-7»  under  Maximin;  VII.  a.  d.  249- 
St,iiiider  Decitifl,  more  cruel  and  terrific  than  any  before  it, 
pvfmon  being  roqmred  to  exterminate  all  Christians,  or  to 
iviDf  them  bade  to  paganism  by  pains  ond  tortures  ;  VIII .  a,  d. 
R«^,  itiider  Valerian ;   IX.  a,  d.  274-5,  under  Aurelian, 
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short  and  partial  (omitted  by  some)  ;  X.  a.  d.  803-212,  irnder 
Diocletian,  Oalerius,  <fcc.,  which  began  with  the  edict  of  Dioclo- 
tiaii,  instigated  by  Galerius,  ordering  churches  to  be  demolished, 
bibles  to  be  burned,  Christians  to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  righta 
and  honors,  extended  over  all  the  cmpii-e  except  the  parts  where 
Constantius  ruled*  In  this  last  terrible  persecution,  tortures 
and  all  other  devices  were  used  to  comjiel  all  Christians,  without 
exception,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  *'<]Jln'istians,"  according  to 
Eusebius, "  were  scourged  to  death,  had  their  flesh  torn  off  with 
pincers,  were  cast  to  lions  and  tigers,  were  burned,  beheaded, 
crucified,  thrown  into  the  sea,  torn  to  pieces  by  distorted  boughs 
of  trees,  roasted  at  a  gentle  fire,  or,  by  holes  made  on  purj^ose, 
had  melted  lead  poured  into  their  bowels/'  Godeau  estimates 
that  in  one  month  of  this  persecution  17,000  martyrs  wei*e  killed; 
and  tliat  in  Egypt  alone,  during  the  ten  years,  144^000  died  by 
the  violence  of  their  persecutors,  and  700,000  died  through 
the  fatigues  of  banishment  or  of  the  public  works  to  which 
they  w*ere  condemned.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  three  cen- 
turies before  a,  d.  312  three  million  Christians  lost  their  lives 
through  persecutions*  But  a  change  now  awaited  them.  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  who  as  Cesar  ruled  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, and  became  joint  emperor  with  Galerius  in  a,  d.  304  on 
tlie  resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  favored  the  Chris- 
tians, On  his  death  at  Eboracum  (^  York)  in  Britain  in  a.  D. 
806,  his  son  Constantino  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  York^ 
while  Maxcntius,  son  of  Maximian,  was  proclaimed  at  Rome* 
Six  emperors  were  now  reigning  at  once,  Galerius,  Maximian 
(who  resumed  the  throne),  Maxentius,  Constantine»  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  Daza*  But  Maximian  was  soon  deprived  of  his 
power,  and  afterwards  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  310,  Galerius 
retreated  before  Maxentius,  and  died  in  A.  D.  311,  just  after 
issuing  a  decree  giving  peace  to  the  Christians  ;  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  and  was  drowned  in  tJie  Tiber,  a.  d. 
312  ;  Maximin  Daza  was  defeated  by  Licinius,  and  died  of 
poison  at  Tarsus,  a,  d.  813,  Licinius  and  Constantine  now 
divided  the  empire  between  them,  the  two  having  already  in 
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A*  0,  SI2  iflroed  an  edict  oi  iiDiversal  toleration  for  all  religions, 
UmI  the  oejct  jnear  a  special  edict  in  favor  of  the  Christians, 
Lvtiieh  oa  the  oTertbrow  of  J^ximin  became  law  throughout 
Empire.  Subsequently,  however,  Licinius  favored 
^pn  religion  and  [lersecuted  Christians,  while  Constan* 
koe,  wbo  had  adopted  the  cross  for  his  military  standard, 
kaam  mare  closely,  connected  with  the  Christians.  In  the  war 
^UA  followed  between  the  two  emperors,  Licinius  was  totally 
tfttled  aiiid  wa^  put  to  death  a.  n.  325.  Constantine,  now 
9k  taaiKter  of  the  Roman  Empire,  extended  to  tlie  East  his 
bn  in  faTor  of  the  Christian  religion*  A  little  before  his 
im^  ia  a.  t^-  S37,  he  publislied  edicts  for  pulling  down  the 
f^pa  taniil^  and  aboli&liing  the  sacrifices.  Julian  the  Apos- 
llll;,  Goostaiititie^s  nephew,  endeavored  in  his  short  reign  to 
18ltai  idolatry  to  its  former  power  and  splendor  ;  but  his  afc- 
to|A  atteriy  failed.  Henceforward,  aa  long  as  the  Roman 
l^ira  stood fOhristianity  was,  at  least  nominally,  the  domi- 
iBitiil%ioa  in  it 

iibii  been  already  hinted,  the  Romans  underwent  a  great 

tkup  for  the  worse  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 

Ciriiilli,  a.  C.  146.     "  Tlie  riches  wliich  flowed  into  the  city," 

^1  Gicieler,  *'^  the  knowledge  of  Asiatic  luxuries,  and  the 

•li  rf  iiislruciiou  rullowed  by  Greek  masters,  led  to  .licen* 

^Mesa  and  excesses ;  while  the  Grecian  mythology,  incor- 

pt^kd  with  Grecian  art,  was  diffused  by  tlie  poets,  and  entirely 

tttogBJahed  the  old  Roman  character  with  its  rigid  virtue.'* 

fte  Ueody  conteata  of  gladiators  with  wild  beasts  and  with 

^indttier,tbe  ptiblic  races  and  games  of  agility  and  strength, 

9Md  and  dramatic  eutertainmenta,  of  which  obscenity  be- 

Mb  a  leading  cliafaeteristic,   together   with  the   vices  and 

pBkf  pletfiirea  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  refers  in  the  first 

chifttr  of  hia  epistle  to  the  Romans,  amused  and  busied  the 

pPfUt^  and  drew  away  their  attention  from  higher  and  nobler 

|iBn^    Both  labor  and  poverty  were  considered  disgraceful, 

ttd  marriage  loai  all  ttn  dignity  and  importance.     Tery  few  of 

fti  Bamao  emperora  afibrdod  examples  of  virtue.    Tiberius, 
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Caligula,  Nero,  Commodus,  Garacalla,  and  many  others,  were 
monsters  of  iniquity.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  nominally 
Christian  emperors,  who  began  with  Constantino,  so  much  im- 
proved over  that  of  their  heathern  predecessors  as  was  to  be 
desired  and  expected.  There  was  by  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  so  much  of  conformity  to  the  world  among  those  who 
were  called  Christians,  that  the  vital  power  of  Christianity 
was  in  a  great  measure  neutralized.  The  salt  had  lost  its 
savor,  and  was  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men  (Mat.  6 :  13). 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  Empire  grew 
weaker,  and  tottered,  and  fell.  The  division  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  contributed  to  a  separation  of  interests, 
to  jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  made  the  Western  empire  es- 
pecially an  easier  prey  to  the  northern  barbarians.  In  a.  d. 
404  the  emperor  Honorius  left  Rome,  and  made  Ravenna  his 
capital.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  invaded  Italy  several  times 
during  the  reign  of  Honorius,  and  in  410  entered  Rome  with 
his  coiyjuering  army,  massacred  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
gave  up  the  city  to  pillage  for  six  days,  and  burned  a  part  of  it. 
One  of  the  invaders  who  followed  Alaric,  Attila  the  Hun, 
expressively  called  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  laid  the  Romans  of 
both  the  East  and  West  under  tribute,  and  threatened  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  Western  empire ;  but  his  sudden 
death  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  A.  n.  453,  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  Huns,  a  part  of  whom  settled  in  Hungary.  The 
Vandals  in  a.  d.  410  made  themselves  masters  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  of  the  western  part  of  North  Africa.  Invited  by 
the  Empress  Eudoxia,  whose  husband  Yalentinian  III.  had 
been  murdered  by  Maximus,  they  crossed  over  into  Italy,  took 
and  plundered  Rome  a.  d.  455,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Carthage  with  the  empress  and  her  two  daughters.  A  few 
years  later,  Odoacer,  a  Gothic  chief,  conmaonly  called  king  of 
the  Heruli,  subdued  Italy,  captured  both  Ravenna  and  Rome, 
deposed  Romulus  Augustulus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  a.  d.  476. 
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Odoaeer  had  been  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  and 
was  diosen  leader  of  tlie  barbariaus  in  the  emperor*s  armies 
who  demanded  for  themselves  and  their  families  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy.  Their  demand  being  refused,  they  con- 
quered the  count ry»  and  saluted  Odoaccr  king  of  Italy. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  lasted,  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards, 
and  with  var}*ing  dimensions,  almost  three  centuries.  The 
dominion  of  the  Ileruli  ceased  in  a.  d.  493,  when  Odoaeer  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths  (:=  Eastern  Goths),  who  made  Ravenna  the  seat  of  his 
government,  and  reigned  with  ability  about  33  years.  His  suo- 
ces;sors,  seven  in  number,  held  the  kingdom  till  a.  d.  553,  when 
the  eunuch  Narses,  commander  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Justin- 
Ian'*  array,  defeated  the  Goths  and  put  an  end  to  their  king- 
dom. During  the  20  years  liefore  this  Rome  had  been  some 
of  tlie  time  in  the  possession  of  Bclisarius,  predecessor  of 
Narses,  and  some  of  the  time  in  the  possession  of  Yitiges  and 
ToUla,  the  Gothic  kings.  For  about  fifteen  years  after  the  fall 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  Narses,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  ad- 
ministered the  government  of  Italy,  his  i-esidence  being  at 
BaTenna.  Upon  his  recall  to  Constantinople,  the  Longobards 
or  Lombards  from  Germany  invaded  Italy  (a,  d*  568)  under 
their  king  AUioin,  and  established  in  the  northern  part  of 
Italy  (from  them  called  Lombardy)  a  powerful  kingdom, 
which  continued,  mostly  under  about  twenty  elective  kings, 
till  Charlemagne,  in  a*  d.  774,  defeated  and  captured  Dcside- 
riuBf  the  Lombard  king,  and  annexed  to  his  empire  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  But  Rome,  though  often 
threatened,  was  never  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  I^mbards, 
The  exarchs,  whose  residence  was  usually  at  Ravenna,  gov- 
ertied  a  part  of  Italy  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  emperors, 
until  the  Lombard  king,  Astolphus,  took  Ravenna,  a.  d.  762. 
But  three  years  afterwards,  the  Fi*ench  king  Pepin,  father 
of  Charlemagne,  defeated  the  Lombard  king,  and  obliged  him 
to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  (^  the 
moilem  march  or  province  of  Ancona)  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
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Rome  was  nominally  connected  with  the  exarchate  and  thus 
with  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  for  nearly  200  years 
after  the  defeat  tjf  the  Gotlis  by  Narses ;  but  the  eighth  centnry 
saw  a  complete  and  permanent  separation  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Eastern  empire.  Southern  Italy  was  connected  with 
the  Eastern  empire  for  two  or  three  centuries  longer. 

Cliarlcmagne  Q=  Charles  the  Great),  the  French  king,  having 
assumed  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  in  a.  d.  774,  and 
become  by  degrees  master  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  was 
Bolcmnly  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Leo  IIL  in 
Borne  on  Christmas  eve,  a.  d.  800,  liis  title  being  Carolus  L 
Csesar  Augustus,  and  his  empire  including  Germany,  Hoi- 
laud,  France,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Spain  to  the  Ebro» 
Charlemagne,  dying  in  a.  d.  814,  was  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  liis  son  Louis  I.  le  D^bonnaire  (=  the  Easy)  or  the 
Pious,  and  in  Italy  l>y  his  grandson  Bernard,  wiio  died  three 
years  after  in  consequence  of  his  eyes  being  put  out  by  hia 
uncle  Louis.  The  sons  of  Louis,  admitted  in  A.  n.  817  to  a 
share  in  the  emjiire,  quarreled  among  tlicraselves,  and  then 
attacked  their  father,  who  ended  his  troubled  and  inglorious 
reign  by  dying  in  a.  d.  840.  His  empire  was  then  divided 
among  his  three  simaving  sons,  viz,,  Lothaire,  who  had  Italy 
and  part  of  Southern  France,  with  tbe  title  of  empieror,  and  died 
in  A.  D.  856,  leaving  his  title  and  dominions  to  his  son  Louis 
n.,  who  had  l}een  crowned  king  of  Italy  about  a.  n.  844,  and 
died  in  A.  n,  875 ;  Louis  the  German,  who  liad  Germany,  and 
died  in  a*  d.  876 ;  and  Charles  tlie  Bald,  who  had  France,  and, 
having  been  crowned  emperor  after  ihc  death  of  his  nephew, 
Loius  U.  died  in  a.  d.  877.  Then  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the 
(Jerman,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  iVJter  Carloman's 
death,  his  brother,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  crowned  emperor  of 
Borne  A.  D.  880,  but  in  a*  d.  887  the  last  was  solemnly  de- 
posed as  unworthy  of  the  crown. 

Thus  ended  in  Italy  the  rule  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne,  called  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Under  the 
weak  Buccessors  of  Charlemagne,  the  counts,  marquises,  and 
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other  great  feudatories  of  the  Western  Empire  became  really 
indcpenilent.  For  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  deposi- 
tiou  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  fiiiccession  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
wm«  disputed  by  various  contending  lords  :  at  length,  Otho  the 
Great,  who  had  been  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  A.  D.  936, 
was  crowned  Kin*?  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  a,  d.  *JG1,  and  Emperor 
of  the  West  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  962.  From  this  time  till  1278 
the  pope,  who  had  become  lord  of  Rome  and  its  duchy,  was 
eitlier  really  or  nominally  under  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany  and  of  Italy. 

During  this  period  (1192)  Rome  imitated  the  example  of 
otlicr  Italian  cities  by  the  appointment  of  an  annual  foreign 
magistrate  to  serve  as  a  general,  a  criminal  judge,  and  a  pre- 
eei-ver  of  the  peace.  For  nearly  700  years  this  magistrate  at 
Rome  was  styled  senator ;  he  was  apjx)intcd  by  tlie  pajje  for 
mix  years,  but  his  power,  though  he  was  still  a  civil  magistrate 
mud  superintendent  of  markets,  horse-races,  &c.,  dwindled  to 
ftknosl  nothing. 

For  a  long  time  the  popes  were  very  weak  as  temporal 
priooes,  though  their  ecclesiastical  authority  was  widely  ac- 
scknowledged ;  but  in  May,  1278,  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg,  then 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  emixiror 
of  Austria,  defined  by  letters  patent  the  States  of  the  Church 
M  extending  from  Radicofani  to  Ceprano,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  (:=  Gulf 
of  Venice),  including  the  former  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna :  and,  releasing  the  people  of 
all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire, 
and  giving  up  all  the  imperial  rights  over  them,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  same  to  belong  to  the  see  of 
R4)me.  For  the  last  six  centuries,  thereft:)re,  the  popes  have 
been  temporal  sovereigns,  though  their  prerogatives  long  con- 
ttDued  indefinite,  and  from  1305  to  1^76  they  resided  at 
Avignon  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  factious  disturb- 
ances at  Rome  between  the  Colouna,  Orsini,  and  other  great 
fluDiliea.  ^ 
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Thrice  during  this  period  has  there  been  a  short-lived 
Roman  republic,  viz.,  in  1347,  under  Cola  di  Rienzi ;  in 
1797-9,  under  the  French ;  and  in  1848-9,  under  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  and  others.  From  1809  to  1814  the  city  and  some 
other  parts  of  Italy  were  incorporated  into  the  French  empire 
under  Na{K)leon.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  restored  to  the  pope  as  before  the  French 
occupancy,  embracing  a  territory  of  about  17,000  square  miles, 
extending  about  280  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  southward  to  Cape  Circello  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  about  140  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
Ancona  southwesterly  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

For  ten  years  after  the  last  Roman  republic  fell  before  the 
French  army  of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  summer  of  1849,  the 
pope  retained  substantially  the  same  territory  as  from  1814 
onward.  But  in  1859  the  Romagna  (=the  region  on  the 
Adriatic  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles  south  of  the  Po)  revolted, 
and  was  in  March,  1860,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants,  formally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  In 
September,  1860,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  other  states  on  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Apennines,  and  they  likewise  were  soon 
annexed  to  Sardinia  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Sardinian  legis- 
lature and  their  own  popular  vote. 

These  revolts  and  connected  events  left  to  the  pope  in  1860 
and  the  following  years  only  about  one-fourth  of  his  former 
territory,  while  Victor  Emanuel  11.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sardinia  in  1849,  extended  his  dominions  step  by  step  from 
the  Alps  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  was  then  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy  by  vote  of  the  Italian  parliament,  March 
17, 1861.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1870,  the  French  troops,  that  for  twenty  years 
had  sustained  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  were  withr 
drawn  from  Italy,  the  troops  of  Victor  Emanuel  soon  took 
possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1870,  Rome  itself  was  occupied  by 
the  Italian  army  amid  great  rejoicings.    A  popular  vote  was 
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held  on  the  2d  of  October,  which  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  Italian  unity.  Rome,  therefore,  is  now  to  be  the  capital 
of  Italy. 

But  the  account  of  tlie  popes  and  of  their  government  given 
in  chapter  III.,  supersedes  (he  necessity  of  entering  into  any 
furtljer  historical  detail  at  this  |K)int. 

We  will  now  notice  the  geographical  position  and  leading 
features  of  the  city  itself.  Rome  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
riirer  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  observatory  of  the  CMlegio  Romano ^  which  is  a  little  north 
of  the  center  of  the  modern  city,  is  in  north  latitude  i^V  53' 
52",  and  in  east  longitude  fixjui  Greenwich  12"'  28'  40' ,  or  from 
Washington  89'^  81'  28",  Rome  is,  therefore,  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Chicago,  and  about  five  or  ten  miles  further 
north  than  the  cities  of  Providence  and  Hartford  ;  but  in  its 
wann  climate  it  more  nearly  corresponds  with  our  Southern 
Stales.  The  olive  and  the  orange  are  common  fruits.  The 
Cmnpaffna^  in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  stands,  is  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  now  for  the  most  part  very  unhealthy  and  desolj^te, 
extending  about  ninety  miles  along  the  coast,  but  shut  in  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  southwest,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
northeast,  so  that  in  no  place  is  it  more  than  twenty-seven  miles 
iti  breadth.  Scanty  harvests  are  gathered  from  its  ridges  ;  but 
its  dtief  nse  at  present  is  to  afford  pasturage  to  vast  herds  of 
cmtilo.  Houses  and  trees  are  now  seen  only  at  wide  intervals 
Qpcm  it»  surface,  while  anciently  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
abounded  in  cities  at  first  as  flourishing  as  tlie  eternal  city  hor- 
mtlf*  Tet  the  view  of  R(ime  from  the  neighboring  heights,  as 
well  as  the  view  eastward  from  any  of  the  heights  in  Rome, 
in  of  rare  beauty  and  interest. 

The  seven  hills  (some  of  which  are  called  mounts)  of 
ftncient  Rome,  the  Aventine,  Palatine,  Celian,  Esquiline, 
C«ipitoI  or  Capitoline,  Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  are  all  on  the 
ea£it  of  tiie  Tiber,  and  are,  according  to  Sir  George  Schuklmrg, 
from  117  to  164  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediteri-ancan, 
the  Tiber  itself  in  its  passage  through  the  city  being  thirty- 
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three  feet  above  the  sea.  Besides  these  seven  hills,  which  are 
all  embraced  within  the  modern  city,  the  Pincian  mount, 
about  165  feet  high,  lies  within  and  along  the  wall  on  the 
northeast.  On  the  west  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Vatican  mount, 
which  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  occupies  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Janiculum,  or  Janicular  mount, 
and  has  long  been  counted  one  of  the  seven  hills,  occupies  the 
west  and  southwest  part.  The  apparent  elevation  of  the  hills 
of  Rome  was  anciently  greater  than  at  present,  because  the 
valleys  are  now  raised  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some 
places  much  more,  above  their  former  level. 

The  famous  river,  called  "the  yellow  Tiber*'  from  the 
color  of  its  muddy  waters,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  in  its  winding  course  of  three  miles  through  the  city 
averages  about  twenty  rods  wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  deep,  sometimes  during  heavy  rains  and  floods  rising 
more  than  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  and  inundating 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city.  In  the  winter,  vessels  of 
nearly  200  tons  can  ascend  the  river  to  Rome ;  but  in  the 
summer,  as  there  is  no  perceptible  tide,  only  boats  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons  can  pass  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  and  reach  the 
city.  Small  steamboats  navigate  the  river  as  far  as  Pontefe- 
lice,  which  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  north- 
west of  Rome.  Tliere  are  but  two  landing  places  or  quays  in 
the  city,  one  (the  Port  of  the  Ripetta  on  the  east  side)  between 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  other 
(the  Port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  on  the  west  side)  at  the  custom- 
house, just  above  the  southern  wall.  Five  bridges  are  now  in 
use  within  the  city,  viz.,  Ponie  SanC  Angelo,  opposite  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  Ponte  SistOj  rebuilt  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
above  the  island;  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi  (=  bridge  of  four 
heads),  and  Ponte  di  San  Bartolomeoj  connecting  tiie  Tiberine 
island  (=  now  Isola  di  San  Bartolomeo,  island  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew) with  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  Ponte 
Rotto  (partly  ruined  and  supplemented  by  a  suspension  bridge), 
just  below  the  island. 
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The  ancient  Romans  built  numerous  and  excellent  military 
roads^  of  which  the  Appian  way  leading  from  Rome  south- 
ward^ and  the  Flatniniau  way  leading  northward,  were  the 
mo^  important  to  the  city  itself.  The  modern  roads  are 
iiiferior  to  tho^  which  existed  under  the  republic  and  empire, 
Witliin  a  few  years  railroads  have  l>een  built  between  Rome 
and  CiTita  Vecchia,  Florence,  Naples,  <fec.,  which  greatly  in- 
crease the  facility  of  access  to  the  city. 

Rome  has  been  for  ages  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Romulus  is 
said  to  have  built  one  round  the  Falatuio  mount,  and  after- 
wards to  have  fortified  the  Capitoline,  Celian,  and  Aventine 
mounts.  King  Servius  TuUius  built  the  first  wall  round  the 
seren  hills,  the  Janiculum  having  becji  previously  fortified  by 
Ancus  Martins,  who  also  built  the  Sublician  bridge  across  the 
Tiber,  Though  the  city  had  long  outgrown  the  wall  of  Servius, 
and  bad  been  much  improved,  especially  after  the  great  fire  in 
tbe  time  of  Nero,  no  new  wall  to  protect  the  city  seems  to  have 
been  built  till  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  A.  D»  271,  began  the  wall, 
which  wa»  completed  under  his  successor,  ^nd  repaired  by 
HoDorins,  and  which,  in  the  part  etist  of  the  Tiber,  is  sul> 
atantially  the  same  with  the  present  walL  The  modern  walls 
OD  the  west  of  the  Tiber  inclose  nearly  three  times  the  area 
on  that  side  embraced  by  the  Aurelian  wall.  The  whole 
Tatii.*an  quarter  was  inclosed  in  a  separate  wall,  and  added  to 
the  city  by  Pope  Leo  IV,,  who  in  a,  d.  852  formally  named  it 
the  tieonine  cit}\  The  walls  of  Rome  are  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  miles  in  circuit,  about  fifty  feet  high  on  the  outside, 
b«t,  fr^im  the  accumulation  of  soil,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  on 
the  inside,  built  generally  of  brick,  with  some  patches  of 
alone  work,  without  any  ditch,  but  crested  with  nearly  300 
towers.  The  modern  city  has  twenty  gates,  of  which  seven  are 
walled  up.  The  principal  entrance  into  Rome  is  on  the 
norths  at  the  Porta  dd  Popoloy  which  was  built  by  Vignola  in 
ISO  after  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo.  It 
16  al>oat  three  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  Porta  dd 
Pi^pok  on  the  nortli  to  the  Porta  San   Sebmiiano  at  the 
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extreme  south ;  and  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
wall  at  the  extreme  west,  behind  St.  Peter's,  to  that  back  of 
the  ancient  Pretorian  camp,  which  lay  a  mile  east  of  the 
Quirinal  palace.  Of  the  large  area  within  the  walls  all  but 
about  one-third  is  desolate.  Only  a  few  churches,  convents, 
and  scattered  habitations  are  found  with  the  ruins,  gardens,  and 
fields,  which  occupy  the  space  lying  east  of  a  line  from  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and  south 
of  a  line  from  the  same  church  to  the  Tiberine  island.  The 
panorama  of  Rome  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume, 
and  which  is  copied,  by  the  owner's  kind  permission,  from  a 
rare  French  engraving  belonging  to  Rev.  Wm.  Patton,  D.  D., 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
modern  city  than  could  bo  given  by  the  most  minute  and 
labored  description  without  it.  But  one  allowance  needs  to  be 
made.  The  exigencies  of  the  engraving  led  the  original  artist 
to  diminish  the  apparent  distance  between  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  Place,  which  are  really  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  apart. 

The  term  "  Basilica,"  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
properly  signifies  "  king's  house,"  is  applied  to  St.  Peter's  and 
twelve  other  ancient  churches  of  Rome  and  its  inmiediate  vici- 
nity. The  precise  reason  for  this  application  of  the  term  is  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  large 
roofed  buildings  supported  on  columns,  and  used  as  halls  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  &c. ;  and  the  term  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  early  Christian  churches  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  in  form  to  these  roofed  and  columned  halls. 

St.  Peter's  basilica,  on  the  Vatican  mount,  QBasilica  d% 
San  Pietro  in  Vaiicano)^  has  been  called  by  the  historian 
Gibbon,  ''*•  the  most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been 
applied  to  the  use  of  religion."  It  partly  covers  the  ground 
where  the  circus  and  gardens  of  Nero  were ;  the  scene  of  early 
Christian  martyrdoms,  and  the  reputed  burial-place  of  the 
apostle  Peter  as  well  as  of  other  martyrs.  It  is  said  that 
Anacletus,  St.  Peter's  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  built 
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I  oratory  over  the  cemetery.  In  a.  b.  306  the  emperor  Con- 
itine  built  on  the  spot  a  basilica,  which  after  raoro  than 
1100  years  tlireatened  ruin,  but  part  of  which  is  now  a  crypt 
or  sithterranean  vault  under  its  successor.  A  new  building 
was  liegun  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  but  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  his  death.  April  18,  1506,  Pope  Julius  IT., 
having  adopted  the  designs  of  Bramante  for  a  building  in  the 
s}ia|)e  of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  immense  cupola  in  the  center, 
and  pulled  down  a  part  of  tlio  walls  erected  by  his  prede- 
ccssors,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  four  colossal  piers  on 
which  the  cupola  was  to  rest.  After  the  death  of  Julius  II, 
and  of  Bramante  other  popes  and  architects  entered  into  their 
lalKirs^  and  the  plans  were  ref>eatedly  modified.  The  great 
dome  in  its  present  shajie  is  due  to  the  renowned  Michael 
Angelo,  an  architect  as  well  as  f*ainter,  who,  before  liis  death 
in  15^,  completed  the  drum  or  upright  part  of  the  dome, 
covered  the  body  of  the  church,  and  cased  the  inside  with 
fftone.  Tlie  dome  was  finished  by  Giacomo  d*'lla  Poi-ta  in 
1590|  30,000  lbs.  of  iron  having  been,  it  is  supposed,  used  in 
its  const niction,  and  600  workmen  employed  upon  it  night  and 
daj  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  facade,  from  a  balcony  in  which 
the  Pope  blesses  the  people  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Easter 
Stmday,  and  the  portico,  were  planned  by  Carlo  Mademo  who 
completed  them  under  Paul  V»  in  1614,  and  the  stupendous 
idifice  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIIL,  November  18,  1626. 
Tlio  ma^ifieent  colonnades  round  St,  Peter's  Place,  65  feet 
wide,  and  containing  284  majestic  columnR  each  48  feet  high, 
besides  64  pilasters,  were  begun  by  Bernini  under  Alexander 
Til.  in  1661,  and  finished  by  him  in  1667.  Finally,  Cario  Mar- 
cliioniit  under  Pius  VI.  built  the  sacristy  and  chapter-house 
ai^iiuing  the  church  in  1780.  In  tlie  time  of  the  same  pope, 
the  roof  of  the  interior  was  gilded,  and  the  two  clocks  wore 
placed  on  the  facade.  The  cost  of  the  whole  stnicturo  up  to 
imA  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana  at  $47,000,000.  Since 
that  time  large  sums  have  been  spent  for  repairs,  additions, 
and  improvements.     Hero  column  and  pilaster,  cornico  and 
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frieze  altar  and  throne  and  tomb,  statue  and  medallion,  gilt  and 
stucco,  mosaic  picture  and  bas-relief,  bronze  and  stained  glass, 
granite  and  porphyry,  marble  and  alabaster,  and  other  mate- 
rials and  combinations  of  materials,  in  multiform  colors  and 
shades,  are  all  employed  to  give  dignity  and  splendor  and  to 
overwhelm  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and  awe.  St. 
Peter's  is  considered  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
imposing  church  ever  erected  by  man.  Its  extreme  length,  as 
marked  on  the  center  pavement  of  the  nave,  is  862.8  palms 
(=  632 J  English  feet),  or  837'  palms  (=  613^  English  feet) 
within  the  walls  ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  transepts,  or  the 
greatest  width  of  the  church,  is  446 J  feet;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the  massive  pilasters  or  piers 
that  separate  them,  is  197|  feet ;  the  height  of  the  nave  near 
the  door  is  152^  feet,  and  its  width  here  is  87^  feet;  the 
height  of  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern  is  405  feet,  and  to  tlie  top  of  the  cross  outside  448 
feet ;  the  diameter  of  tlie  cupola  is  195^  feet,  or  139  feet  in  the 
clear.  The  haldacchino^  or  grand  canopy  covering  the  high 
altar  under  the  center  of  the  dome,  is  of  bronze,  supported  by 
four  spiral  composite  columns,  and  covered  with  the  richest 
ornaments  and  foliage  of  gilt,  is  95^  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
globe  and  cross,  and  cost  about  $100,000.  Under  the  high 
altar,  where  only  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal  specially  authorized, 
can  celebrate  mass,  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lighted  perpetually 
by  112  lamps.  At  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  in  what  is 
called  the  tribune,  and  about  170  feet  beyond  the  high  altar, 
is  anotlier  majestic  altar  of  fine  marbles,  and  also  the  famous 
"  chair  of  St.  Peter  "  *  in  bronze,  inclosing  that  chair  in  which, 

^  The  following  description  of  St.  Peter's  chair  is  from  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  represents  the  current  Roman  Catholic  view,  in  opposition  to  the 
statements  of  Lady  Morgan  in  her  "  Italy,"  that  the  French,  while  they  occupied 
Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  removed  the  bronze  casket  and  discovered 
this  chair  to  have  on  it  the  inscription,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet ;"  and  that  the  chair  was  probably  among  the  spoils  of  the  crusaders 
offered *to  the  church.  Cardinal  Wiseman  denies  that  the  relic  was  inspected  by  the 
French,  and  says  of  it :  "A  superb  shrine  of  gilt  bronze,  supported  by  four  gigantic 
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Rljjpprdins^  to  tratlition,  lie  and  many  of  his  successors  officiated, 
laH.  supported  by  colossal  statues  ui'  tlie  four  great  doctors  of 
the  churchy  St»  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Athauasius  (some 
say  St*  Jerome  instead),  and  St.  John  Chrysostom.  On 
each  side  of  tlio  nave,  in  the  side  aisles  which  are  partially 
separated  by  the  piers  and  the  arclies  between  them,  are 
chapels  which  have  their  own  aUars.  Other  altars  are  jJaccd 
in  the  trauBept,     There  are  also,  besides  the  great  dome  or 

I  %ttn»  of  tlie  mm^  mnterials,  irprcscnting  the  four  rioctora  of  th«?  church,  closes 
IP  view  of  the  narc  of  St.  Peter'*  L'hurch*  .  .  The  fhnnty  i^  hi  thv  furm  of  a  throne, 
I  codtams  a  vhm  which  the  Friiiee  of  the  Apostlcd  u  8uppoi«d  to  have  oconpied. 


F 


CHAIR  OF    ST.   FKTER. 

ti  ktiliop  f»f  Hom^  It  is  ft  triwlition,  oertuinlj  of  gj^at  antiquitj.  thnt  St.  Peter 
w»»  m^TiYijd  tntu  th<'  hoiis*  of  the  seuutor  Pudcus,  and  ihure  laid  the  fonndfltion 
of  rhf  Komiin  chunh  |soe  Chapiter  ill.]-  According?  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
^lul  «if  n\l  the  rarly  chanhej*,  a  chair  or  throne  would  Iw  occnpitnl  bv  him  when 
kliRchuagi  or  lusitttiag  ni  the  divine  worship.     It  is  in  fact  from  thisj  cIrcumiitancQ 
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cupola,  10  otiiers,  four  round  and  six  oval,  placed  over  the  side 
aisles.  Tlic  well  known  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  a  marble 
chair,  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
against  one  of  tlie  colossal  piers  which  support  the  great 
dome.  Tlie  facade,  built  entirely  of  a  white  limestone  called 
travertine,  is  379  feet  long  and  148^  feet  high.  We  consider 
that  a  large  church  which  holds  2,000  people  standing ;  but  St, 
Peter's  has  been  known  to  have  100,000  people  inside  its  walls 
at  one  time, —  enough  to  fill  50  of  our  city  churches.    The 

that  the  term  sfdcs  [Latin],  cathedra  [Latin,  from  Greek  hathedra],  thrxmot  [Greek], 
seat,  chair,  or  throne,  1)ccame  the  ordinary  appellation  of  cpiiicopal  jarisdiction.  The 
chair  of  St.  Peter  is  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  have  supposed  to  be  given 
by  a  wealthy  lloman  senator  to  a  ruler  of  the  church,  which  he  esteemed  and  pro- 
tccte<l.    It  is  of  wood,  almost  entirely  covered  with  ivory,  so  as  to  bo  justly  con- 
sidered a  curulc  chair.     It  may  bo  divided  into  two  principal  parts ;  the  square  or 
cubic  ]>ortion  which  forms  the  body,  and  the  upright  elevation  behind,  which  forms 
the  boc-k.     The  former  portion  is  four  Roman  palms  [  =  about  33  inches]  across  the 
front,  two  and  a  hulf  [  =  nearly  21  inches]  at  the  side,  and  three  and  a  half  [=  aboat 
29  inches]  in  height.   It  is  formed  by  four  upright  posts,  united  together  by  transverse 
bars  above  and  below.     The  sides  are  filled  up  by  a  species  of  arcade  consisting  of 
tH'o  pilasters  of  carved  wood,  supporting,  with  the  comer  posts,  three  little  ardies. 
The  front  is  extremely  rich,  being  divided  into  18  small  compartments,  disposed  in 
three  rows.    Each  contains  a  basso-rilievo  in  ivory,  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  sur- 
rounded by  ornaments  of  the  purest  gold.    These  basn^ilievi  represent,  not  the 
feats  of  Mohammed,  or  Ali,  or  Osman,  or  any  other  Paynim  chieft&in,  as  the  read- 
ers of  Lady  Morgan  might  expect,  unless  they  knew  that  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
docs  not  tolerate  any  graven   images  at  all,  but  the  exploits  of  the  monster- 
quelling  Hercules.     The  custom  of  adorning  curule  chairs  with  sculptured  ivory  is 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  .  .  .     The  back  of  the  chair  is  formed  by  a  series  of 
pila^iters  supporting  arches,  as  at  the  sides ;  the  pillars  hero  are  three  in  number, 
and  the  arches  four.    Above  the  cornice,  which  these  support,  rises  a  triangular 
pediment,  giving  to  the  whole  a  tasteful  and  architectural  ap]>earance.    Besides  the 
bassi-rilievi  above  mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  front,  the  moldings  of  the  back,  and 
the  t^-mpanum  of  the  pediment,  are  all  covered  with  beautifully  wrought  ivory. 
The  chair,  therefore,  is  manifestly  of  Roman  workmanship,  a  curule  chair,  such  as 
might  be  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  church,  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  as  might 
befit  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Roman  senator;  while  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  sculp- 
ture forbids  us  to  consider  it  more  modem  than  the  Augustan  age.  when  the  arts 
were  in  their  greatest  perfection.     There  is  another  circumstance,  which  deserves 
particular  mention  in  the  description  of  this  chair,  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  St.  Peter's  first  journey  to  Rome.    This  event  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  period  that,  as  Justus  Lipsius  has  well  proved, 
Ma  fffstatoria  [=  8edan-cha:rs]  began  to  be  used  by  men  of  rank  in  Rome.  For  it  is 
after  this  period,  that  Suetonius,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  mention 
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oins  on  Banter  Sunday  and  at  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 

h**»t   ^jj  are  magoliicent.     All  parts  of  the  edifice  up  to  the 

it  of  the  cross  are  then  lighted  up  at  dusk  with  5900 

laatenkS  of  white  paper  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  p,  m,  on  Easter,  and 

m  hoar  later  on  St.  Peter's  day,  900  lamps  (iron  ciij>s  filled 

▼ith  tallow  and  tuqientiiie)  are  instantaneously  lighted,  when 

|froai  tlieite  6800  blazing  centers  the  light  streams  forth  so 

iitly  upon  the  surrounding  darkness  that  the  whole  8ecms 

1  fifliott  of  glory.     **  The  wonder,   tiie  beauty,  of  that  great 

ftowittg  templo  of  fiery  jewek,"    says  an  eye-witness,   "  no 

fwdscaa  tell/* 


tlBfoeam  at  \mtk^  liuni*  incJiAirs.  This  wa^i  done  by  means  of  ring^^  placed  at 
Mi^,  ihrough  mhlch  poles  wero  pa.<s€d  ;  and  thus  the  chnir  y^aa  cniricd  by 
<!■•  tpao  ihcif  *b(mklert.  At  each  eido  of  St  Peter's  chxiir  arc  two  rings,  mani' 
Mlf  iMsM  Ibr  tltia  purpuso.  Thus,  while  the  workmanship  of  this  vcncn^blo 
lie QKSMtfiljr  rcArn  ifcii  date  to  on  early  pcrio^l  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  pcca- 
i>i^  hm  It  At  n  periud  wtt  e«rUer  than  the  reign  of  Claudius^  in  which  St,  Peter 

^Mftit  Wtmmma,  wbo«e  enmj  furnishes  th«  cn^ntTtng  hero  copied,  also  ad- 
taiiKOiinnilafj  of  the  Ramnn  Catholic  tradition  piissagos  from  nnciciit  eccle- 
^^dw^m%  appecially  from  Ertnodiu»  of  Pnvia  a.d.  5(K} — the  festtvui  on  tho 
^^'^IwailT,  IQ  limiur  of  the  chfiir — imd  the  *' demoustratcfl  ftict,  that  the  early 
^"^tiifci^  w^  Icacyvrjng  tliat  '  nn  idol  u  nothing/  made  no  scruple  of  turning  to 
1^  tti^  mA  finployin^  in  the  worship  of  the  chureh,  objects  ndorned  with  the 
9*^^Ui4airjr."  n«  al$o  ciaiai»  that  Lady  Morgan's  Htory  originutcd  thus  : 
^  HMi  duif,  cmlled  by  the  rulgar  *  the  chair  of  St.  Pet«r/  nnd  long  kept  In 
^  ^  fuHtrchid  church  of  St,  Peter  at  Venice  as  having  been  used  by  Peter  at 
^••^  Wii  on  tt  an  Arabic  iii£criptk>n  composed  of  several  verse*  fn>ni  tlie  Koran 
*  ^  ^ie  dtaractcr ;  this  chiur  has  been  confounded  by  »omc  blundering  or  mor 
■^•pef»e«i  with  tbc  iTory  throne  of  the  Vatican  basilic,  which  i*  tlic  chair  used 
?)thavat  licicnc,  according  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  tnwlirion, 

ilAuBll  ht  adtk^l,  that  Uiife  tfEdilion  is  nnivcrwilly  discredited  by  Prott^tants, 
<^Milnanoi  W  proved  that  St,  Peter  cither  foundo^i  the  church  at  Rome  or 
^t^rdbs  Wlso|»  then  (see  Chapter  III,);  bocanse  he  can  not  ratianaUy  he  sup* 
^ils^stt  ffwi^gveaMd,  by  poisesstng  or  oocnpying  such  a  chair,  the  Sayior's 
^^ciMMiad  i«  Mat  SO :  :i^37  ;  because  neither  could  Chnfltians,  nor  would 
^H'^  N6f«  |iWtir¥tifl  flueh  a  chair  through  the  terrible  persocntiona  iliat  followed ; 
^■i^  it  wmM  fact*  been  as  casy«  after  the  custom  of  honoring  rdiea  arose  in  the 
^'sliiy.McCfaipficrXV.),  to  introdoee  iiuch  a  choir  as  anything  elac  to  a  posi* 
^  rflayalar  finefmikm ;  and  because  there  is  good  nasou  to  believe,  from  what 
^  km  tal4  Iff  TObsaKint,  a  Roman  Catholic  hijttorianp  by  Dr.  Dc  Sanctis,  who 
^i^^Billar  with  mattem  at  Rome,  and  by  othtrs,  that  different  chairs  haTe 
bl^  k»M  uf  rppf\«seatiii^  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  (see  Chapter  XX  VL). 
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But  St.  Peter's  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  among  the  365 
churches  of  modern  Rome  that  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 
Tlie  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  (^Basilica  di  San  Oiovanni  in 
Laterano^y  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  is  in  some  important 
respects  the  first  of  the  Roman  churches.  The  title  Lateran, 
or  in  Lalerano^  is  derived  from  the  former  owner  of  the  site, 
Plautius  Lateranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  On  this 
Lateran  estate,  years  afterwards,  stood  an  imi)erial  pcdace,  to 
which  Constantino  annexed  a  church  or  chapel.  The  palace 
was  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  from  Constantino's 
day  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  church,  enlarged 
at  different  times,  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  pope's  episcopal 
church.  Its  ecclesiastics  take  precedence  over  those  of  St. 
Peter's.  In  this  church  the  popes  for  many  centuries  have 
been  crowned.  Here  many  councils  have  been  held,  five  of 
them  general.  The  inscription  over  the  door  styles  this  "  the 
Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world."  The  old  edifice  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808  ; 
but  it  was  restored  by  Clement  V.,  and  has  since  been  enlarged 
and  remodeled.  Its  splendid  front,  from  one  of  tlie  balconies 
of  which  the  pope  gives  his  benediction  to  the  people  on  As- 
cension day,  its  rich  carved  and  gilt  ceiling,  its  pillars  and 
statues,  paintings  and  bronzes,  medallions  and  other  orna- 
ments, give  to  this  basilica  a  magnificent  and  imposing  char- 
acter. One  of  its  great  attractions  is  "the  Holy  Stairs," 
consisting  of  28  marble  steps,  traditionally  declared  to  have 
belonged  to  Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  sanctified  by  being 
ascended  and  descended  by  our  Savior  at  the  time  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  now  kept  under  a  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  basil- 
ica, preserved  from  further  wear  by  being  covered  over  with 
planks,  and  allowed  to  be'ascended  by  penitents  only  on  their 
knees.  When  Martin  Luther  was  humbly  creeping  up  these 
stairs,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  of  thunder  in  his  heart,  cry- 
ing, "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ;"  and  in  amazement  and 
shame  he  rose  from  his  knees,  and  fled  from  the  place. 
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Tlie  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Jfajor  (BasiUea  di  Santa  Maria 
Magtjiore)^  abo  called  the  Liberian  basilica  from  its  founder, 
and  sittiated  on  the  summit  of  the  Esquilinc  hill,  is  said  to 
ImTC  been  foimded  in  a,  ik  352  hy  Pofje  Lil>eniis  and  Joliti,  a 
Bomati  patrician,  on  tlie  spot  covered  by  a  miraculous  fall  of 
mow  in  August  It  has  been  enlarged,  restored,  and  embel- 
lished by  various  pojjes.  It  is  called  St.  Mary  Major  from  its 
being  the  principal  of  more  than  20  Roman  churches  dedicated 
to  the  Tirgin  Mary.  It  lias  two  facades,  from  a  balcony  Ln 
the  principal  of  which  the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  interior  of  this  basilica 
is  richly  decorated  and  coni^itlered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world*  Tlie  nave  is  280  feet  long  by  about  CO  wide ;  the  roof 
is  flat,  paneled*  elaborately  carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America  and  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isal^ella  to  Pope  Alexander  VL  The  gorgeous  chapel 
in  tlie  right  aisle,  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  styled  the 
Six  cine  chapel  or  chajiel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  is  magnifi- 
cantly  adorned,  and  has  in  its  center  the  smaller  chapel  of  the 
J^r^sepe  (=  manger,  or  crili),  where  is  preserved  the  sacred 
crib  or  cradle,  consisting  of  five  boards  of  the  manger  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  at  his  birth,  in- 
cloeed  in  an  urn  of  silver  and  crystal  with  a  fine  gilt  figure  of 
the  child  on  the  top.  This  crib  forms  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
eeromony  and  procession  on  Christmas  eve. 

Tlie  basilica  of  St.  Paul  (^Basilica  di  San  Paolo) ^  or  Ostian 
isilica,  situated  outside  of  the  wall  of  Rome,  about  a  mile 
P^^kid  a  quarter  soutli  of  St.  PauFe  gate  on  the  road  to  Ostiai 
also  traces  back  its  origin  to  the  emperor  Constantino  ;  but  was 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century ;  restored  in  the 
8Ui  century;  Imrnt  July  16,  1823;  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
» dedicated  by  Pius  IX.  in  necember,  1854.  It  is  the  most  gor- 
geotis  and  costly  of  all  the  basilicas.  It  has  80  magnificent 
Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  of  white  marbloi 
between  the  nave  and  the  aisles.  The  edifice  is  grandly  rich 
in  its  carved  wood-work  and  gilding,  its  alabaster  and  marble, 
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its  pictures,  statues,  altars,  &c.  Here  are,  among  other  elab- 
orate works,  frescoes  representing  the  principal  events  in  St. 
Paul's  life,  and  portraits  of  the  popes  in  mosaic.  Here  is  the 
traditional  burial-place  of  St.  Paul,  whose  body  is  said  to  have 
been  removed  here  from  the  Vatican  in  a,  d.  251. 

The  last  of  the  five  great  basilicas  of  Rome  is  that  of  San 
Lorenzo  (=St.  Lawrence),  about  a  mile  east  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Mary  Major,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  city  wall,  and  near  the 
public  cemetery.  This  also  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  emperor  Constantine,  and  subsequently  enlarged.  It  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  a.  d.  678  ;  and  in  1216  a  new  nave  and  vesti- 
bule-portico were  added  at  the  west  end,  the  old  entrance  hav- 
ing been  at  the  east.  In  1217,  Peter  de  Courtenay,  Count  of 
Auxerre,  was  crowned  here  as  emperor  of  the  East  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  crusaders ;  but 
he  never  reached  his  destination,  though  his  sons  Robert  and 
Baldwin  were  afterwards  Latin  emperors  at  Constantinople. 

Besides  these  five  great  basilicas,  there  are  eight  lesser  ba- 
silicas, one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemine  (=Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem),  or 
Sessorian  basilica,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sessorian  palace, 
and  near  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  modern  city.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  portion  (one-third)  of  the  true  cross  of  our 
Savior  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  it  by  the  empress  Hel- 
ena, motlier  of  its  fomider  Constantine,  and  from  the  earth 
from  Jerusalem  brought  hither  and  mixed  with  the  founda- 
tions. Frequent  alterations  and  restorations  have  been  made, 
and  its  present  form  of  about  a  century's  age  is  due  to  pope 
Benedict  XIV.  Here  formerly  took  place  the  consecration  of 
the  golden  rose,  which  was  sent  every  year  by  the  popes  to 
sovereign  princes.  Here,  too,  are  large  collections  of  relics. 
Under  this  basilica  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  which  ladies 
are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  enter,  except  on 
the  20th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication. 

The  basilica  of  Santa  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  (=  St.  Agnes 
beyond  the  walls),  situated  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the 
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fcce,  and   founded  in   a.d.  324  Ly  Constant] ne,  is 

jr  preserving  its  ancient  fonn  and  arrangement 

uebtagv^l^  and  for  the  celebration  here,  on  the  21st  of  January, 

rftliefi»lival  of  St.  Agnes,  when  two  lambs  are  blessed  bj  tlie 

pope,  to  be  afterwards  reared  by  the  nuns  of  a  convent  in 

Bome  for  their  wool,  of  which  is  made  the  sacred  palls  worn 

fcy  tte  pope  and  other  great  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

duiTfh* 

Rume  lias  54  parish  churches^  most  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
titt  peat  mtdtitude  attached  to  monasteries,  &c.,  would  else- 
tkere  tic  considered  remarkable  for  their  architectural  and 
tearativc  splendor.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  brieflv  noticed 
lure. 

The  church  of  Sanf  Andrea  ddla  VaRe  (=^  St.  Andrew  of 
flbf  VallfT),  built  in  1591,  and  l}Hng  in  the  valley  southwest  of 
tfco  Paiithcon,  id  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern  church 
vduleeture.  Its  frescoes  are  celebrated,  and  its  cu{]ola  is 
beurtifiil 

THe  church  Ara  CopU  (=  altar  of  heaven),  or  Santa  Maria 
£Ara  Cop/i,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Juj>i- 
ter  OiijritoUnuft,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  near  the  modern  Capitol, 
ilirahably  as  old  as  the  4th  century ;  but  is  specially  venerated 
^  tlie  Romanji  on  account  of  the  Santissimo  Bambino^  or  most 
klj  biby,  a  figure  of  the  infant  Savior,  which  is  reputed  to 
1*^  inimculous  powers  in  curing  the  sick,  and  w  hose  festival, 
•^*<^ed  by  erowds  of  Italian  peasantry,  takes  place  from 
t^ristmss  day  to  the  Epiphany. 

^Tte  dioftli  II  Grm  (=:  the  Jesus),  one  of  the  richest  and 
\  gDrgVKMts  in  Rome,  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  It  was  founded 
i6T5,  md  Is  Ritoatcd  aV)out  midway  between  the  Capitol  and 
Ike  PiiktlifHMi.  Here  the  lMi>dy  of  St,  Ignatius,  the  founder  of 
fh^^«fder,  b  pr&ierved  in  a  splendid  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  adorned 
*i*k pr^oon  atones,  Ac.  Annexed  to  the  church  is  an  extensive 
WMiujc,  which  was,  during  their  existence  in  Rome,  the  head- 
Vwtert  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  residence  of  their  general. 
TW  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (=  St.  Mary  of  the 
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Angels),  altered  by  Michael  Angelo under  pope  Pius  IV.  out  of 
one  of  the  Iialls  of  Diocletian's  baths,  and  situated  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  Quirinal  palace,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
churches  of  Rome,  and  contains  some  fine  large  paintings.  Be- 
hind the  church  is  the  Carthusian  convent,  with  its  celebrated 
cloister  also  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (=  the  People's  St. 
Mary)  was  fomided  about  1099,  in  order  to  protect  the  people 
against  ghosts,  and  occupies  the  spot  at  the  north  extremity 
of  the  city,  where  the  ashes  of  Nero  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered and  scattered  to  the  winds.  Rebuilt  by  the  Roman 
people  in  1227  (hence  a  part  of  its  name),  and  since  restored, 
completed,  and  embellished,  it  has  in  its  fine  frescoes, mosaics, 
sculptures,  &c.,  features  of  uncommon  interest. 

The  twin  churches  of  Santa  Maria  di  Monte  Santo  (=  St. 
Mary  of  the  Sacred  Mount),  and  Santa  Maria  d^  Miracoli 
(=  St.  Mary  of  the  Miracles),  situated  on  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo, on  opposite  comers  of  the  Corso,  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  being  built  about  200  years  ago  in  tlie  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture after  the  designs  of  Rainaldi. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Atinerva  (=  St.  Mary  on 
Minerva),  at  the  southeast  of  the  Pantheon,  rebuilt  in  1370  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  which  Pompey  built,  is  the  only 
church  in  Rome  of  the  pointed  Gothic  style.  It  belongs  to  the 
Dominicans,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  the  adjacent  monas- 
tery. It  has  a  full-length  statue  of  Christ,  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  masterpieces.  The  church  was  restored  in  the  17th 
century,  and  again,  at  an  expense  of  $125,000,  from  15  to  20 
years  ago. 

The  church  ol  Santa  Maria  delle  Piante  (=  St.  Mary  of  the 
foot-print),  commonly  called  Domine  q%u>  vadis  (=  Lord, 
whither  goest  thou  ?),  a  small  old  church  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  St.  Sebastian  gate,  is  so  named  because  it  is  said 
that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  prison  along  the  Appian  way,  here 
met  our  Lord  going  towards  Rome  and  bearing  his  cross,  and 
in  astonishment  asked  him,    ^'Lord,  whither  goest  thou?"' 
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Bwcring,  "  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  agaio/ '  Peter 

temiediatelj  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crucified  the  next 

iay;  but  oar  Lord,  on  disappearing,  left  the  print  of  his  foot 

OB  II  stone  of  the  pavement.     The  foot-prints,  or  rather  copica 

^  them  iii  white  marble,  are  here  shown  and  greatly  vcne- 

IbeOJhurch  otMSun  Pietro  in  Montorio  (=  St  Peter  on  Monto- 
Q6)|ritiiatod  ou  the  highest  {>oint  of  the  Janiculum  (now  called 
Mmiam)^  wbere  tlie  citadel  anciently  stood,  is  said  to  hare 
kratfinuided  by  CouHtantine  near  where  St*  Peter  was  cruci- 
ltd,  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand  and  Isal)ella 
if  Spain  alx)Ui  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Americaj  and  re- 
itoftd  abce  its  jmrtial  destruction  during  the  siege  of  Rome 
fcy  (be  French  in  1849.  On  the  spot  in  the  adjoining  convent 
whtnj  Sl  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  is 
Braoante'S  celebrated  temple,  a  small  circular  building  with 
16  Bftric  oolmanit,  aniverBally  admired  as  a  gem  of  architecture. 
Urm  Uic  platform  in  front  of  this  church  an  excellent  view  of 
icitj  Quiy  be  obtained* 
)  church  of  San  Stefano  ^o^onrfo  (^=  St  Stephen  Rotun- 
«•)»  on  tho  western  part  of  the  Celian  hill,  is,  as  the  name  in- 
fictfea,a  circular  churcli  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  probably 
**ttApftrt  of  the  great  meat-market  of  Nero's  time,  and  is 
•rttohiT©  been  consecrated  as  a  church  in  a.d.  467.  Service 
*  Wd  here  only  ejirly  on  Sunday  morning  and  on  St*  Stephen's 
**f(l>ce,  28), 

Kext  to  the  churches,  the  palaces  of  Rome  deserve  to  be  no- 

*>cri*    doM  to  St  Peter's  is  the  famous  Vatican  palace,  the 

«f|wt  in  Etiro|)e«     Tlje  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 

••oit  ticribii^g  it  to  one  of  the  early  ixjpes,  others  tracing  it 

h/i  So  tlie  emperor  Constantine.      It  w^as  the  residence  of 

tWieiiMigiie  at  his  coronation  in  a.d.  800 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 

^  UUi  oentnrj ;  and,  as  being  near  the  castle  of  St,  Aii.^elo, 

itwiiioade  the  pope's  [lermanent  residence  after  the  return 

from  Arigiioii  in  1377.    It  now  consists  of  an  immense  pile  of 

taUbfty  irregular  in  their  plan,  and  constructed  or  renewed 
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at  different  times,  by  different  popes  and  architects,  mostlj 
since  1450.  It  is  llol  feet  long  and  767  feet  broad;  it  has 
8  grand  staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts,  and  4422  rooms. 
In  the  Papal  palace,  properly  so  called,  we  notice  first  the 
great  staircase  by  Bernini,  called  the  Scala  Regia^  consisting  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  the  upper 
with  jrilasters.  This  staircase  leads  up  to  the  Sola  Regia^  or 
hall  of  audience  for  ambassadors,  which  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes relating  to  the  history  of  the  popes,  as  the  Absolution  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Pojx3  Gregory  VII.,  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  <fec.  The  /SWa  Regia  serves  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  Capella  Shtina  (=  Sistine  chapel,  or  Sixtine  chapel) 
and  to  the  Capella  Paolina  (=  Pauline  chapel).  The  Sistine 
chapel,  named  from  pope  SixtusIV.,who  built  it  in  1473  from 
the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  is  a  lofty  oblong  hall,  about  135 
feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  with  a  gallery  running  round  three 
of  its  sides ;  and  is  famous  through  the  world  for  its  frescoes, 
especially  for  the  great  fresco  of  the  last  judgment,  60  feet  high 
and  30  feet  broad,  which  employed  Michael  Angelo  nearly  eiglit 
years,  and  occupies  the  end  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  Mass 
in  this  chapel  by  the  pope,  on  the  first  of  January  and  at  cer- 
tain other  times,  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  foreigners, 
which  can  be  found  in  Rome.  The  Pauline  chapel,  built  in 
1540  by  pope  Paul  III.  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  de  San- 
gallo,  is  only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  and  contains  two  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  like  those  in  the 
Sistine  chajxil,  have  been  greatly  injured  by  smoke,  damp,  and 
neglect.  The.Loggie  is  a  three-story  portico,  adorned  vrith 
beautiful  frescoes  and  painted  stuccoes,  designed  by  Bramante, 
Raphael,  <fec.  There  are  also  in  the  Papal  palace  other  apart- 
ments filled  with  works  of  art  and  curiosities.  A  corridor  or 
gallery,  about  1000  feet  long,  joins  the  Papal  palace  to  the 
building  called  Belvedere,  which  is  used  as  a  museum.  About 
lialf  way  up  this  corridor  is  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican  library, 
which  was  founded  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1447,  and  furnished 
by  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1588  with  this  building  designed  by  Fon^ 
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tana.  This  library  has — besides  a  large  collection  of  printed 
bookB,  estimated  by  some  as  liigli  as  125,000 — the  finest  col- 
lection known  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  manuscripts,  mun- 
bering  23,580  in  1858,  and  including,  among  other  rare  and 
valuable  ones,  the  celebrated  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Bible 
in  ancient  Greek,  a  Hebrew  Bible  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered  its  weight  in  gold,  a  palimpsest  of  Cicero  rfe  RcpuhUea^ 
regarded  as  the  oldest  Latin  maiRiscript  extant,  &c.  The  Vati- 
can museum,  contained  in  the  long  corridors,  in  tlie  court  and 
palace  uf  the  Belvedere,  A^c,  embraces  several  of  the  finest 
known  collections,  as  of  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  and 

^  moimments,  ancient  sculptures,  pictures,  A'c*  Tlie  statue  of 
igod  Apollo,  found  at  the  end  of  tlie  loth  century  in  ancient 
Antinm,  called^  from  Mb  being  placed  here,  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, and  the  group  of  Laocodn  and  his  sons  crnslied  by  ser- 
pents, also  in  the  court  of  the  Belvedere,  are  justly  considered 
masterpieces  of  the  sculptor's  art.  Of  the  pictm'es  here,  the 
communion  of  St.  Jerome  is  the  masterpiece  of  Pumenichino; 
and  Uie  Transfiguration,  left  unfinished  by  Raphael  at  lus  death, 
IB  commonly  regarded  as  t!ic  finest  oil-painting  in  the  world. 
The  gardens  are  very  extensive,  reachiiig  back  to  tlie  wall  of 

^the  city,  and  affording  room  for  the  po|M?  to  take  exercise  on 
(^back,  which  court  etiquette   permits  only  on  his  own 

[grofinda. 

The  Quirinal  Palace,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  is  now 
commonly  called  Monte  Cavalloy  was  begun  by  pope  Gregory 
XIU«  in  1574,  but  was  not  completed  in  its  present  form  till 

^;the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  now  the  most  liabitable  and 
ly  of  the  papal  residences  in  Rome.  It  has  extensive 
Si  filled  with  statues,  fountains,  and  shady  walks,  and 
containing  among  other  curiosities  an  organ  played  by  water. 
It  has  ita  grand  halls — the  Sala  Regia  being  190  feet  long  and 
richly  decorated,  and  two  others  being  each  100  feet  long — its 
private  chapel,  called  the  Pauline  clmpel,  of  the  same  size  and 
form  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at  the  Vatican — its  picture-galleries, 
&od  other  somptuouB  apartments,  &c*     The  Quirinal  has  been 
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the  pope's  usual  residence  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the  conclave  for  the  election  of 
pope. 

The  Lateran  palace,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  pope's 
residence  for  1000  years  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
palace,  as  well  as  the  basilica  adjacent,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1308 ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, and  was  converted  into  a  hospital  by  Innocent  XII.  in 
1693,  and  into  a  museum  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1843.  Hei'e  are 
deposited,  not  only  Christian  antiquities,  but  all  works  of  art 
recently  discovered  or  acquired,  for  which  room  could  not  be 
found  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.* 

The  Capitol,  or  Piazza  del  Campidoglioy  is  a  square  of  pala- 
ces covering  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  In  the  center 
of  this  square  stands  the  admirable  equestrian  statue  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  only  ancient  bronze  equestrian 
statue  that  has  come  down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  three  palaces 
on  the  three  sides  of  the  square,  the  central  one,  facing  the 
steps  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  north,  is  the  palace 
of  the  Senator,  built  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  as  a  fortified  residence  for  the  Senator  of  Home,  and 
containing  the  hall  in  which  the  Senator  holds  his  court,  the 
museum  of  ancient  architecture,  the  offices  of  the  municipality, 
the  observatory  of  the  Capitol,  &c.  The  great  bell,  which  rmgs 
only  to  announce  the  death  of  the  pope  and  the  beginning  of 
the  carnival,  is  suspended  m  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  from  the 
summit  of  which  one  of  the  best  views  of  Rome  may  be  obtained. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the  palace  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, containing  a  gallery  of  the  busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  a 
picture-gallery,  the  famous  Bronze  Wolf  suckling  Romulus  and 
Remus,  &c.     On  tho  east  side  of  the  square  is  the  Capitoline 

*  The  popo  has  had  also  a  sammcr  palace  healthily  and  picturesquely  located  at 
Castel  Gandol/o,  a  village  12  or  14  miles  east  of  Rome,  where  was  a  medleral  strong- 
hold belonging  to  the  Gandolfi  family.  The  papal  palace  here  is  a  plain  bnilding  with 
some  large  and  convenient  apartments,  begun  about  1630,  sabsequently  enlarged, 
and  completed  in  its  present  state  in  the  18th  century. 
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maseum^  or  Gallery  of  Sculptures,  in  one  room  of  which,  called 
tlie  Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  are  some  exquisite  statues  be- 
sides the  celebrated  one  which  gives  it  its  name. 

JBesides  the  public  palaces  which  have  been  named,  Rome 
has  60  or  more  private  palaces,  some  of  wlrieh,  as  the  Barbe- 
rini,  Borghese,  and  Doria,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
great  size  and  magnificence,  but  also  for  the  valuable  works  of 
art  contained  in  them*  The  Farnese  palace,  reganled  as  archi- 
tecturally the  finest  in  Rome,  w*as  built  of  materials  from  the 
Coliseum,  and  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples. 

The  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  a  vast  edifice  built  by  Pius  V. 
lichind  St.  Peter's,  has  been  of  late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack 
by  the  French  troops  in  garrison  at  Home  (see  Chapter  IL). 

The  Palazzo  della  CatweUeriay  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  in  Rome,  situated  west  of  the  Pantheon ^  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Tiber,  and  built  of  materials  taken  from 
the  Coliseum  and  otiier  ancient  edifices,  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Cardinal  Tice-ChanccUor,  the  seat  of  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal congregations,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  parliament 
mel  iti  June,  1848,  and  where  the  pope^s  minister,  Count  Rossi, 
was  assassinated  the  next  month* 

Tlje  villas  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  in  theN.E. 
part  of  the  city ;  the  Villa  Bonfhese^  a  favorite  resort  both  of 
reaidents  and  foreigners,  Just  outside  the  Porta  del  Popoh  ;  and 
the  Villa  ^^Fu\east  of  the  latter.  All  these  have  extensive 
groands,  galleries  of  statues,  &c.,  accessililc  to  the  public.  *^A 
fair  cardinals,- '  says  Forsyth,  "  created  all  the  great  villas  of 
Rotne*  Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learning,  their  leisure, 
their  frugality,  all  conspired  in  this  single  object." 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of  tlic  city,  are  the  Uni- 
Tenntf  of  Rome  (  CoUegio  della  Sapienza  ^  college  of  wisdom), 
founded  by  t>ope  Innocent  IV.  in  1244,  but  afterwards  much 
enlarged  in  its  plan  and  endowments,  and  situated  al>uut  one- 
eiglitb  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Pantheon,  towards  the  large  oval 
pLaoo  called  the  Piazza  Nawna,      It  has  about  50  professors 
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in  its  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  philology.  Attached  to  it  are  a  library,  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  west  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  observatory  on  the 
Capitol.  The  lectures  are  gratuitous,  the  government  paying 
each  professor  a  salary  of  about  $400.  The  number  of  students 
in  1870  is  said  to  be  700.  This  university  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Europe. 

The  Collegia  Romano  (==  Roman  College),  also  called  the 
Gregorian  University,  built  in  1582  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
situated  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  nearly  east  of  the  Pantheon 
towards  the  Corsoj  was  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
Jesuits  until  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1870.  It  has  a  good 
library  and  museum,  and  the  best  observatory  in  Italy. 

The  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fide^  commonly  known  as  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  was  founded  in  1627  by  Urban 
VIII.  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  foreigners  as  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  among  their  own  countrymen.  It  is 
situated  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna^  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  towards  the 
Quirinal  palace.  It  has  generally  about  100  pupils,  who  come 
from  India,  Abyssinia,  Greece,  Armenia,  the  United  States,  &c. 
Its  celebrated  printing  oflBce  is  especially  rich  in  Oriental  types. 

Rome  has  also  about  20  other  colleges,  besides  academies  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  archaeology,  of  music,  of  science,  etc.  It  has 
had,  until  now,  no  general  system  of  popular  education ;  but 
there  were  some  parish  schools  for  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
other  schools  imder  the  curates  of  the  parishes,  and  under 
private  teachers.  In  all  the  schools  of  Rome  there  were  said 
to  be,  in  1870,  16,000  children,  or  one-fourteenth  of  the 
entire  population. 

The  leading  periodical  has  been  the  CUviUa  Cattoliea,  pub- 
lished semi-monthly  by  the  Jesuits.  Others  were  started  after 
the  capture  of  Rome  in  1870. 

Of  the  numerous  hospitals,  which  have  had  an  ammal 
endowment  from  lands,  from  grants,  and  from  the  papal 
treasury  of  more  than  $250,000,  and  can  accommodate  in 
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timed  ubont  4000   patients   at  once,  the  largest  is 

«SEiifil4»  Spirita  (=  Holy  Spirit),  near  St.  Peter's.     It 

eooaliiiiai  an  ordinary  hospital  for  males,  witji   a   foiindling 

bDt|iital,  and  a   lunatic  asylum  ;   and  has  usually  about  600 

ia  the  firit,  400   in  the  second,  and  430  in   the   last.     Tlie 

aortilHf  among  the  nearly  15,000  imtients  annually  received 

into  the  first  has  been  a  little  more  than  7J  per  cent* ;  but 

rf  di^  fimndlings  67  per  cent*  die,  the  numl^er  wlio  died  in 

flu  fire  f&kr%  ending  with  1846  being  2941  out  of  the  5382 

ffceifcd  from  Riime  and  other  parta  of  Italy ;  while  of  the 

ltmitic«  tlve  annual  mortality  ia  11  per  cent     The  hospite^ls 

Iff  |?enerally  clean  and  well  rentilated ;  but  the  system  of 

ataageroent  is  still  far  from  l)eing  good,  though  the  introduo- 

tim  iato  them  of  the  Sisters  of  Cliarity  by  the  late  Princess 

Bum  produced  great  changes  for  tlic  better  in  their  internal 

tm^mj.     The   Roman   hospitals   are   decidedly   inferior  to 

<fcc»eof  Florence,  Milan,  Ac. ;  and  the  medical  men  of  Rome 

inTe odth^  periodical  nor  medical  society  of  their  own.     In 

iO  die  hospitals,  ejtcept  the  small  one  founded  by  German  Pro* 

Mmti,  the  friara  and  other  attendants  have  been  assiduous 

Ji their  endeavors  to  further  the  cause  of  Romanism,  especially 

iiWil  tbe  patienta  from  Protestant  countries. 

The  hospital  of  San  Michele  (^St.  Michael),  on  the  west 
'wAof  tJie  Tiber,  at  the  Itipa  Crrande,  an  immense  establish- 
*tti»  formerly  intended  aa  an  asylum  for  poor  children  and 
*8fciii  persons,  and  afterwards  divided  into  a  house  of  industry 
fr  Itoyii  and  girls,  a  bouse  of  correction  for  women  and 
^Mrea,  and  ftcliooU  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  was,  mider 
Km  IX,,  converted  into  a  prison*  It  is  capable  of  containing 
W(/pnsoiDenii 

lis  wofkbcitise  of  Santa  Maria  detfU  An^elt,  founded  in 
IB4  it  tbe  Baths  of  Diocletian,  contains  nearly  1000  boys 
ttt|iiis,  selected  from  the  deserving  in  different  parishes  of 
^city,  sod  supported  here  chiefly  by  the  government  and  by 
ittfaili  of  tlnrir  own  industry.  The  lx>ys  are  tAught  trades 
*ii  Sialic ;  the  glrb  are  fitted  for  domestic  service. 
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But,  with  all  its  great  and  richly-endowed  institutions  for 
dispensing  charity,  Rome  has  no  alms-house  for  the  aged  poor 
—  no  systematic  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor 
in  general,  except  by  a  resort  to  begging.  And  for  ages 
beggars  have  been  very  numerous  and  very  importunate  in  this 
city  of  wonders. 

The  squares  or  places  (in  Italian,  piazza),  obelisks,  and 
fountains  of  Rome  are  among  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
There  are  enumerated  148  squares,  150  fountains,  and  12 
obelisks.  The  Piazza  di  San  Pietro  (=  St.  Peter's  place),  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's  basilica,  surrounded  by  magnificent  colon- 
nades with  four  rows  of  columns,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  787  feet 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  Its  two  beautiful  fountains  throw  up 
the  water  to  the  heiglit  of  about  18  feet  or  64  feet  above  the 
pavement,  and  receive  the  water,  as  it  falls,  into  granite  basms 
15  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  nmning  water  and  spray  fall 
into  octagonal  basins  of  travertine  about  28  feet  in  diameter. 
The  obelisk  in  the  center  is  a  solid  mass  of  red  granite,  82^ 
feet  high,  or,  with  its  base  (which  is  8 J  feet  broad)  and  modem 
ornaments  at  the  top,  132J  feet  high,  and  weighing  360  tons. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site  by  the  architect 
Fontana  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  600  men,  140  horses, 
and  46  cranes  were  employed  in  moving  it  a  short  distance 
and  erecting  it  on  its  pedestal,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$40,000. 

The  Piazza  del  Popolo  (=  the  people's  place)  has  also  its 
fountains,  and  an  interesting  obelisk  of  red  granite  erected  by 
Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  It  is  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics ,  originally  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  rededicated  to 
the  sun,  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  its  present  position.  Its  shaft  is  78J  feet  high, 
and  the  entire  lieight  from  the  ground  to  tlie  top  of  the  cross 
about  112  feet.  On  the  east  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  are  the 
Pincian  Gardens,  beautifully  laid  out  in  flower-gardens,  drives, 
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and  walks,  and  miieb  frequenteL  From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
mn  tlie  three  principal  streets,  the  Via  del  Corso  directly 
sottth,  with  the  Via  del  Babuirw  on  the  east  of  it,  and  the  Via 
deUe  liipetta  on  the  west.  The  Via  del  Bahuino  leads  to  the 
Piazza  di  Spaf/ua  (==  place  of  Spain),  on  and  near  which  are 
tbe  principal  liotels,  reading-rooms,  <!fcc.,  and  at  the  south  end 
of  wliich  is  the  College  of  the  Pmpa^anda.  The  Via  deile 
Jtipcfia  leads  to  the  Porto  dl  Ripetta  on  tlic  Tilier. 

The  Piazza  Navona^  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Pantheon, 
is  %  fine  oval  place,  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  circus*  Of  the  three  fountains  in  this  place,  the 
central  and  largest  one,  executed  by  Bernini  under  pope 
Innocent  X.,  and  ornamented  with  statues,  etc.,  consists  of  a 
round  basin  about  75  feet  in  diameter,  rising  above  which, 
from  a  pedestal  placed  on  a  rock,  is  a  red  granite  obelisk,  ita 
shiifl:  nearly  53  feet  high  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
its  whale  height  from  the  ground  about  115  feet.  Tlio  Piazza 
Nd^na  Is  the  seat  of  a  weekly  market  for  vegetal »les,  and,  at 
oertatn  times  in  summer,  of  a  lake,  formed  by  artificial  inun- 
dation, in  which  carriages  circulate  from  noon  till  sunset. 

Tlie  Piazza  di  Paufpnno  (=r  place  of  Pasquin),  a  little  west 
of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Piazza  Navona^  is  small,  but 
contains  the  famous  **  statue  of  Pasquin,"  on  which  satirical 
epigratns  or  *'  pasquuiades  "  are  posted.  The  statue  is  antique, 
repreaeuting  Menelaus  supptiHing  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus; 
and,  tliough  mutilated,  is  of  beautiful  workmanship,  Pasquin 
was  a  satirical  tailor  of  the  IGth  or  17th  century,  whose  name 
was  g'ii'en  to  this  statue  found  near  his  shop  after  his  death. 
The  colossal  statue  of  the  Ocean,  now  at  tbe  Capitoline  Museum, 
but  formerly  near  the  arcli  of  Septimius  Severus,  at  the  forum 
of  Mars,  and  hence  called  Marforio,  was  long  used  for  replying 
to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin. 

Tlwj  largest  obelisk  now  known  is  that  erected  by  Fontana 
in  1588  in  front  of  the  basilica  of  St,  John  Lateran.  Tliis 
obelisk  brought  from  Hcliopolis  to  ^Uexandria  in  Egypt 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  and  thence  to  Rome   by  his  son 
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Constautius,  is  of  red  granite,  carved  with  hieroglTphics. 
Its  shafb  is  105  j^^  feet  high,  aud  is  supposed  to  weigh  455 
tons;  the  whole  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  is  nearly  150  feet. 

Of  all  the  Roman  fountains  the  Fontana  Paolina  (=  Pauline 
fountain),  situated  near  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
and  imitating  in  appearance  the  fa9ade  of  a  church,  is  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  used 
to  turn  most  of  the  city  flour-mills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tiber. 

The  most  celebrated  modern  fountain  in  Rome  is  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi^  erected  in  1735  from  the  designs  of  Salvi, 
and  situated  a  short  distance  northwest  from  the  Quirinal 
palace.  The  fountain  itself  is  large,  and  is  set  oflF  with  rocks, 
columns,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  <fec. 

The  city  is  supplied  ^Wth  water  by  three  largo  aqueducts,  all 
of  ancient  origin,  but  more  or  less  modernized.  Of  these  the 
Acqiuk  Paola  (=  water  or  aqueduct  of  Paul)  enters  the  city  on 
the  west  by  the  Janiculum,  and  supplies  the  whole  region  west 
of  the  Tiber  as  well  as  the  part  on  the  east  near  the  Ponte  SistOj 
which  it  passes  by  conduits.  The  Acqua  Vergine  (the  ancient 
Aqua  Virgo  =  water  or  aqueduct  of  the  Virgin),  constructed 
by  Augustus,  and  restored  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  enters  the  ciiy 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Pincian  hill,  and  supplies  13  large 
fountains,  including  those  of  the  Piazza  Navona^  the  Fontana 
di  Treviy  &c.,  with  the  best  water  in  Rome.  The  Acqua  Fdiee 
comes  from  the  east,  supplies  a  fountain  near  the  Batlis  of 
Diocletian,  called  Fontana  deW  Acqua  Felice  or  Fontana  di 
Termini^  and  26  other  public  fountains  in  the  upper  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  city.  The  ancient  city  had,  in  tlie  first  century 
after  Christ,  no  less  than  nine  principal  aqueducts  and*  two 
subsidiary  ones ;  and  to  these  others  were  subsequently  added, 
for  one  authority  enumerates  19  aqueducts,  and  Procopius 
relates  that  the  Goths  destroyed  14  that  were  witliout  the 
walls.  The  long  lines  of  massive  arches  that  belonged  to  some 
of  these  great  works,  even  now  strike  the  traveler  across  the 
Campagna  with  astonishment. 
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The  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  celebrated  papal  fortress  of 
Bonu^y  oaturally  attracts  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the 
city.  This  massive  edifice  was  erected  for  a  mausoleum  about 
▲.  D.  130  by  the  Emperor  Iladrian,  the  now  ruined  mauso* 
leom  of  Aug^ustus,  on  the  opp<:jsite  side  of  the  Tiber,  having 
been  occupied  as  an  im{)erial  toiulj  for  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
and  others  down  to  Xerva*  The  exterior  was  built  of  square 
bluckd  of  Parian  marble,  the  base.,  which  was  253  feet  square, 
sQstaiuing  a  roimd  edifice  now  reduced  to  188  feet  in  diameter. 
There  were  on  the  sunimit  admirably  wrought  statues  of  men 
and  horses,  also  of  Parian  marble,  wJn'ch  were  afterwards 
hurled  down  on  the  assaulting  Qoths.  Tlie  building  was  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  Hadrian  and  other  emperors  down  to 
Septimius  Severus,  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  for- 
tress*  probably  imder  Uonorius  about  a*  d.  423.  It  was 
fortified  in  the  10th  century  by  the  consul  Cresceiizio,  and 
was  subsequently  strengthened  by  the  [joijes.  All  (he  u[>pcr 
pari  and  the  outworks  are  modern.  It  was  named  8t. 
Angelo  from  the  Archangel  Michael  whose  statue  was  placed 
on  ibe  summit.  It  communicates  with  the  Vatican  palace  by 
a  coTcred  way  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander VI-  During  the  [(ast  20  years  the  castle  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  artillery. 

Tlic  tomb  of  Cecilia  lletella,  wife  of  Ci*assus,  which  stands 
on  the  Appian  way,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  gate  of  St* 
SeboLstian,  was  also  used  for  a  fortress  about  the  year  1800» 
and  lis  battlements  then  erected  arc  in  ruins ;  but  the  tomb  is 
itiU  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  tower  nearly  70  feet  in  diameter^ 
OODHtructed  of  large  blocks  of  the  finest  travertine  fitted 
lDgi7ther  with  great  precision,  and  resting  on  a  quadrangular 
baaement  of  rubblework  cemented  together  and  strengthened 
by  square  keystones  of  travertine.  It  is  of  tliis  tomb  that 
Byron  wrote  in  his  Childe  Harold : 

**  There  is  n  etcm  round  tower  of  otbor  cIajts, 
Finn  «•  &  (ortrmt,  with  its  foaco  of  stune. 
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Such  as  an  unnv's  baffled  strength  dcloy», 
Standing  with  half  its  tmttJements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown^ 
The  garland  of  cttTuity,  where  ware 
The  gn>en  leaves  over  all  hj  time  o'crthrown  ;^ — 
Whnt  wua  this  tower  of  Btrepgth  ?  within  ita  cave 
Whafc  treasure  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ? —  A  womAn'i  grmTS. 

*'But  who  wm  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  n  palace!     Wa«  she  chaste  and  foirf 
Worthy  a  king's  —  or  more  —  a  Roman's  bed  1 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  herot^s  did  she  l)cnr  1 
What  dnu;:htcr  of  her  l>eAuiies  was  the  heir  ? 
Huw  lived  —  how  loved  —  how  died  she  ?     Was  she  no( 
So  hunor*d  —  and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  mcnoer  relic*  mast  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placcil  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  1 

*' Perthftnce  she  died  in  youth  *  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  wcKis  ftir  heavier  than  Ihe  ponderous  tomb 
That  weiy;h*d  iijwjn  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Mij^ht  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  ^loom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites  —  early  death  [  yet  shed 
A  sunset  tharm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf  like  red. 

"Perchance  she  died  in  age  —  inrviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children  —  with  the  silver  grajr 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  (he  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envietl,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome  — bat  whither  would  conjecture  stray! 
Thuii  much  alone  we  know  —  Metclla  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love  or  pride  f 


Tlio  well  known  Coliseum  or  Colosseum  is  certainly  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  edifiees  in  the  world ♦  It  was  originally 
called  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  Flavins  being  the  family 
name  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  who  began  it  in  A.  D,  72 A 
It  was  dedicated  by  Titus  a.  d,  80,  but  was  finished  by  Domi- 
tian.  It  is  said  that  the  games  at  the  dedication  lasted  100 
days,  that  5000  wild  beasts  and  several  thousand  gladiator 
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were  slsuQ,  and  that  a  naval  battlo  was  also  fought  in  the 
mtnphitheatre.  Tlie  gladiatorial  games  were  a1>olisiied  by 
Hotiuriii^,  and  those  of  wild  beasts  ceased  in  a*  d.  523  during 
Uie  nngn  of  Theodoric,  though  a  bull-fight  was  hei*e  exhibited 
ai  ilie  expense  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  1332.  It  was  used  as 
a  fortress  in  the  11th  century,  and  as  a  hospital  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century.  Since  that  time  it  has  furnished 
materiald  for  several  of  tlie  Roman  palaces.  Though  the 
arena  was  consecrated  by  Clement  X.  in  memory  of  the  Chris* 
tiaD  martrrs,  yet  under  Clement  XL,  a  few  years  later,  a 
manufactoty  of  saltpetre  was  established  here,  and  the  out- 
ward galleries  were  used  for  rubbish  and  dung ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  bcgimiing  of  the  present  century  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  pre»er\*e  or  restore  it.  A  cross  now  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena ;  14  representations  of  our  Lord's  passion 
are  placed  round  it ;  and  a  m<mk  preaches  in  the  rude  pulpit 
ever  J  Friday,  About  twothirds  of  the  original  building  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  from  what  remains  a  good  idea  of  tlie 
whole  may  be  obtained.  The  edifice  is  elliptical,  584  by  468 
feist  in  its  diameti^rs,  built  principally  of  travciiine  (a  white 
Umefltone  or  marble) ,  witli  large  masses  of  brick-work  in  the 
interior.  Tlie  arena  is  278  feet  long  and  177  feet  wide ;  and 
liie  entire  arena  is  nearly  six  acres.  The  outer  elevation  con- 
iaats  of  four  stories,  the  whole  \*ith  the  entaldature  rising  to 
tbo  height  of  157  feet.  It  is  said  that  there  was  room  on  the 
benches  for  87*000  spectators,  and  in  the  upper  porticoes  for 
20,000.  But  the  reality  far  surpasses  any  description  or  draw- 
ing* The  late  N.  P.  Willis  styled  the  Coliseum  "  magnificently 
mined  —  broken  in  exerj  part,  yet  showing  the  brave  skeleton 
of  what  it  was  —  its  gigantic  and  triple  walls,  half  encircling 
tlie  silent  arena,  and  its  rocky  seats  lifting  one  above  another 
amid  weeds  and  ivy,  and  darkening  the  dens  Ijeneath,  whence 
Issued  gladiators,  beasts,  and  Christian  martyrs,  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  amusement  of  Rome." 

There  are  also  in  Rome  ruins  of  several  other  amphitheatres 
ts  well  as  of  theatres  and  circuses.     The  best  preserved  of 
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these  is  the  circus  of  Romulus  or  of  Maxcntius,  erroneously 
called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  situated  on  the  old  Appian  way, 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  form- 
ing an  oblong  space  for  chariot  races  1580  feet  by  2G0.  The 
Circus  Maximus  (=  greatest  circus),  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Avcntine  hills,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Capitol,  originally  founded  by  the  elder  Taixjuin,  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Cesar,  and  restored  after  the  fire  of  Nero  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan,  is  said  to  have  been  2187  feet  long  and  960  feet 
broad,  probably  capable  of  seating  200,000  persons ;  but  its  visi- 
ble remains  are  now  only  shapeless  masses  of  brick-work.  The 
new  gas-works  of  Rome  have  been  erected  near  the  northwest 
extremity  of  the  once  splendid  Circus  Maximus^  and  still  more 
recently  a  formidable  fort  has  been  constructed  on  the  Aventine 
hill  which  lies  west  of  the  ancient  circus. 

The  palace  of  the  Cesars,  built  by  Augustus,  enlarged  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  under  Nero, 
and  rebuilt  by  him  with  such  splendor  as  to  be  called  "  the 
golden  house,"  formerly  covered  most  of  the  Palatine  hill, 
which  is  still  conspicuous,  directly  south  of  the  Capitol.  This 
hill  is  now  covered  with  its  French  nmniery  (better  known  as 
the  Vdla  Palatina)^  its  convent  of  St.  Bonaventura,  its  Farnese 
Gardens,  and  its  vineyards ;  but  its  soil,  which  in  many  places 
covers  the  original  surface  to  a  depth  of  nearly  20  feet,  is 
composed  of  crumbled  fragments  of  masonry  from  the  great 
palace  and  other  buildings,  which  have  been  im  ruins  for  1000 
years  or  more.  Excavations  have  been  made  here  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  purchased  the  ground  several 
years  ago.  Southwest  of  the  Aventine  hill,  and  west  of  the  gate 
of  St.  Paul,  but  within  the  city  and  near  the  Tiber,  is  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  called  the  Monte  TeatacciOy  formed  of  broken  earth- 
enware and  rubbish,  the  accumulations  of  ages,  now  overgrown 
with  grass,  but  used  by  the  modern  Romans  for  wine-cellars 
and  as  a  place  of  public  resort  on  holidays. 

Of  the  ancient  baths  in  Rome,  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  built 
by  that  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  and  situated 
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about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  gate  of  St.  Sehastian,  are  the 
best  pre8f?rved.  These  Imths,  filling  a  rectangular  space  720 
feet  by  375,  in  the  center  of  a  square  inclosure  which  was  nearly 
a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contained  extensive  gardens  and  walks, 
porticoes,  places  fur  athletic  exercises,  ifec,  could  accommodate, 
ii  b  said,  1600  bathers  at  a  time,  and  are  now  jicrhaps  the 
most  extensive  ruins  in  the  city.  The  main  Ivuilding  had  in  it 
large  lialls  for  swinuning  and  batliing,  for  conversation,  for 
athletic  exercises,  for  the  lectures  of  philosophers  and  the  recita- 
tions of  poets  ;  and  these  halls  were  lined  and  paved  with  marble, 
adorned  with  costly  columns,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  fur- 
nished with  books  for  the  studious  who  resorted  to  them. 
Though  these  baths  have  been  unused  since  the  destruction  of 
the  aijueducts  in  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Yitiges  A*n.  537,  yet  as 
their  solid  hrick-work  tempted  the  spoilers  less  than  the  mar- 
ble of  the  Coliseum,  a  great  part  of  the  walls  is  still  standing. 
An  American  scholar  who  visited  these  ruins  in  April,  1869, 
tfitis  writos :  *^As  one  enters  he  is  li>st  in  a>>tonislmient  at  tlieir 
mighty  projxirtions.  One  great  space  after  another  spreads  out 
beft^re  yon,  hall  after  hall  of  size  like  immense  churches,  and 
lofty  walls  look  down  whose  broken  summits  speak  of  even 
greater  heights.  Great  arches  continually  o|)en  to  your  view 
new  vistas  of  beauty.  An  ascent  of  modern  stairs  leads 
lo  tlic  platforms  that  still  remain  from  the  ujjpi^r  storj.  Here 
yott  are  50  feet  above  the  ground,  and  may  make  your  way  for 
long  distances  over  soft  turf  and  cnnnbling  mosaic  floors-  On 
every  side  isolated  masses  of  wall  lift  their  great  heads,  crowned 
with  II  sweet  wild  growth  of  tangled  vines,  thick-clustering  yel- 
low flowers,  and  bushes  faintly  blushing  with  a  pale  spring  red. 
Ill  '*  _lr*s  hardier  bushes  plant  themselves,  and  thrust  out 

Sta  1  ms.     Below  you  may  see  the  floor  of  one  of  the  halls, 

ita  mosaics  still  showing  tlie  pattern  of  triangles  in  colors  once 
bright;  huge  masses  of  brick-work  fallen  from  above  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface  like  solid  boulders ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
0(06  of  them  you  sec  a  strip  of  the  brightest  green,  from  which 
A  poppy  lifti»  its  scarlet  head  against  the  dark  rock.    Eei-e  and 
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there  the  carpeted  ledges  laugh  out  in  a  whole  host  of  poppies. 
On  every  side  of  you  ojwn  arches  in  the  walls  frame  pictures 
made  up  of  the  bluest  sky,  the  far-away  hills,  and  a  briglit 
fringe  of  grass  and  nodding  plants.  Little  green  lizards  bask 
in  tlie  sunshine,  or  dart  like  lightning  in  and  out  of  the  crev- 
ices. Many  a  sweet^voiced  bird  is  singing  invisible,  and  the 
jackdaws  fly  about  and  hold  great  confabulations  among  them- 
selves. .  .  Tlie  bees  and  butterflies  are  banqueting  royally 
among  the  flowers  about  us,  filling  the  air  with  their  hum.  This 
place  is  haunted  by  no  memories  of  blood  like  the  Coliseum." 

The  baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  palace,  also  occupied  a  space  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  but 
were  capable  of  accomodating  3200  bathers,  or  twice  as  many 
as  Caracalla's.  One  of  the  buildings  is  now  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli^  already  noticed ;  another  is  now  the 
church  of  San  Bernardo ;  while  convents  and  gardens,  store- 
houses, barracks  for  soldiers,  schools,  orphanages,  a  reforma- 
tory, and  a  railway-station,  are  all  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  ruins,  and  embraced  within  the  ancient  in- 
closure  of  the  baths. 

Remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Trajan  exist  on  the 
Esquiline  hill,  just  east  of  the  Coliseum;  and  remains  of  the 
baths  of  Agri]>pa,  Constantino,  &c.,  are  also  traceable  in  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples  have  been  converted 
into  churches.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Pan- 
theon (=  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods),  commonly  called 
by  the  modern  Romans  from  its  round  shape.  La  Rot&nda.  The 
portico,  and  probably  the  whole  edifice,  was  erected  by  the 
consid  Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  27.  It  is 
the  largest  circular  structure  of  ancient  times,  and  has  been 
called  "  the  pride  of  Rome."  The  portico,  110  feet  long  and 
44  deep,  composed  of  16  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,^each 
46i  feet  in  height  and  5  in  diameter,  with  capitals  and  bases 
of  white  marble,  so  arranged,  8  in  front,  and  8  others  in  4  lines 
behind  them,  as  to  divide  the  portico  into  throe  portions,  has 
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Bfi  the  ailmimMou  of  travelern  and  critics  for  almost  19  cen- 
turies. The  belfries  are  a  modern  erection.  The  iiUerinr,  a 
domed  rotnnda,  142  feet  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  tlie  walls, 
which  are  said  to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places,  is  also  142 
feet  in  height  from  tlie  pavement  to  the  summit,  tlie  dome  oc- 
copying  half  the  height,  or  71  feet,  and  seven  large  recesses 
being  placed  in  the  upright  wall,  llie  liglit  is  supplied  through 
a  circular  ofiening^  28  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  the 
dome.  It  was  originally  covered  with  bronze,  and  aftcsrwards 
with  lead.  The  edifice  was  consecrated  as  a  church  in  a.d. 
S08  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  ad  31(irti/re8  (^=  ^t  Mary 
al  the  Alartyrs).  Uere  Raphael  and  other  eminent  painters 
have  been  buried.  **  Though  plundered,"  says  Forsyth,  *'of 
all  its  brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  aperture  above ;  though  expjsed  to  repeated  fire ;  though 
ionietimes  flooded  by  the  river,  And  always  open  to  the  rain,  no 
mofiiiinent  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  tliis  ro- 
tunda. It  passed  with  little  alteration  from  the  pagan  into  the 
pnesont  worship." 

Ttie  Rjman  Forum  stood  in  a  narrow  valley,  tlic  modern 
Cam^^  riimno  (=  cattle*field,  or  cattle-market),  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  Its  general  position  is 
marked  by  the  massive  ancient  wall,  240  feet  long  and  37  feet 
higb,  which  forms  the  southeastern  substruction  of  the  modern 
Capitol ;  by  the  restored  [lortico,  west  of  this,  under  which 
were  the  silver  statues  of  the  12  great  gods;  by  the  remains  of 
throe  temples  between  this  wall  and  {wi-tico  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  nearest  or  northwestern  end  of  the  Forum  on  the  other, 
TO.,  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  wliose  three  Ijeautiful  wliite- 
inarhle  Corinthian  columns,  still  standing,  were  loug  supjiosed 
tu  belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans;  of  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Concord,  with  its  recently-discovered  many-colored  mar- 
ble pavement,  where  Cicero  assembled  the  senate  during 
Caliline*s  conspiracy;  and  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  (formerly 
regarded  as  the  temple  of  Fortune),  whose  Ionic  portico  of  eight 
granite  columns  is  still  conspicuous;  by  the  solitary  white> 
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marble  Corinthian  column  (long  unidcntifi(^d)  of  the  emperor 
Phocas,  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  both  of 
which  stand  within  the  ancient  Forum  itself;  by  the  ruined 
temple  of  Antoniims  and  Faustina  (now  the  church  of  San  Lo* 
renzo  in  Miranda)^  with  its  magnificent  portico  of  ten  large 
marble  columns,  which  stands  just  outside  of  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  Forum ;  and  by  many  otlier  iniins  and  existing  land- 
marks on  the  8[X)t  and  in  the  neighborhood.  In  this  forum  the 
ancient  Romans  met  to  transact  business ;  and  here  in  early 
times  causes  were  tried.  It  was  the  gi-eat  political  center  of 
the  city  and  of  all  its  dependencies  throughout  the  civilized 
world ;  and  it  was  richly  decorated  with  statues,  columns,  tem- 
ples, &c. ;  but  now  in  its  ruin  it  is  little  more  tlian  a  memento 
of  the  past.  Of  the  18  other  forums  of  importance  in  the  an- 
cient city,  very  few  now  present  any  considerable  traces  of  the 
splendid  edifices  with  which  th^y  were  once  adorned;  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  in  thrilling  interest  with  the  old  Roman 
Forum. 

Just  north  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  still  pointed 
out  the  Mamertine  prison,  one  of  the  few  existing  works  of  the 
old  kingly  period.  In  the  horrible  dungeon  of  this  prison,  Ju- 
gurtha  was  starved  to  death,  and  Catiline's  accomplices  were 
strangled.  Here,  too,  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  declared  that 
the  apostle  Peter  was  confined  ])y  order  of  Nero.  Here  are 
shown  the  pillar  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  bound,  and 
a  spring  reputed  to  have  sprung  up  miraculously  that  he  might 
baptize  his  jailors,  though  the  spring  is  known  to  have  existed 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  when  Jugurtha  was  thrown  into 
the  prison. 

The  celebrated  arch  of  Titus,  which  commemorates  his  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  stands  between  the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra  (=  Sacred  way),  and 
consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble.  On  one  side  is  finely 
represented  in  bas-relief  a  procession  bearing  the  spoils  from 
the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  on  the  other  the  emperor  crowned 
by  victory  and  riding  in  triumph. 
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The  arch  of  Constantine,  wliich  commemorates  the  emperor's 
Tictory  over  Maxentius.  stands  just  west  of  the  Coliseum.  It 
huB  three  archways  with  columns,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  Rome. 

The  beautiful  column  of  Trajan^  which  gives  a  continuous 
history  of  his  military  achievements  in  a  spiral  series  of  bas- 
reliefs  compriHing  2500  buuian  figures,  liesidcs  many  horses, 
fortreBsea,  Ac,  and  is  now  surmounted  by  a  gilt-bronze  statue 
of  St*  Peter,  stands  in  the  ruined  forum  of  Trajan,  about  i  mile 
northeast  of  the  Capitol,  The  shaft  is  about  97  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  column  127^  feet,  the  statue  being  11  feet* 

T!ie  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  called 
the  Antonine  column,  stands  in  the  Piazza  Cohmna  (=:  place 
of  the  column)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Corm^  midway  between 
tiie  Piazza  del  Popoh  and  the  CapitoL  It  reiiresents  the  em- 
peror^s  conquests  over  the  German  tribes.  In  t.me  scene  Jnpi- 
t«*r  supplies  the  thirsty  army  with  water  by  a  shower*  On  its 
utimiiui  is  now  a  st^ittie  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high.  The  shaft 
of  the  column  is  97  feet,  and  the  whole  122 J  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  statue. 

Tlie  Pretorian  camp,  built  for  the  occnpancy  of  the  Pretorian 
guards,  by  Sejanus,  their  commander  under  Tiberius,  but  dis- 
mantled by  Constantine  J  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  city,  a  mile 
eftAt  of  the  Quirinal  palace. 

The  ancient  Campus  Martins  (-afield  of  Mars),  originally 
pet  apart  for  military  exercises  and  contests,  afterwards  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  centuriate  and  tribal  assemblies,  and 
then  a  suburban  pleasure-ground  for  the  Roman  public,  was 
tbe  irregular  plain  bounded  by  the  Cafjitoline,  Quirinal,  and 
Pincian  hills  and  the  Tiber.  This  aj'ea,  which  lay  north  and 
west  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  includes  the  principal  jior- 
tion  of  the  modern  city* 

TUc  catacombs  are  underground  cemeteries,  ajid  constitute 
an  immense  netrwork  of  passages  or  galleries  excavated  in 
the  tufa,  which  is  a  volcanic  sand-rock  easily  wrought. 
The  galleries  vary  in  length  and  heiglitj  but  are  generally 
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about  eight  feet  high  and  three  to  five  feet  wide,  with  roof 
either  horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and  walls  or  sides  perfor- 
ated for  sepulchral  chambers  or  cells.  These  cells  or  chan^ 
bers  are  usually  arranged  in  tiers  one  al)ove  another,  and  are 
capable  of  receiving  sometimes  only  a  single  corpse,  in  other 
cases  two  or  three.  Some  chambers  are  larger,  with  an  arched 
roof  over  the  grave ;  some  are  still  larger,  as  if  for  family 
vaults,  with  smaller  chambers  or  cells  in  their  sides ;  and  some 
arc  large  enough  for  places  of  worship,  and  were  used  for  this 
purpose  during  the  times  of  j>ersecution.  About  60  of  these 
catacombs  have  been  enumerated  outside  the  ancient  city-walls, 
most  of  them  having  an  inconsiderable  lateral  extent,  and  sel- 
dom communicating  with  one  another.  Father  Marchi  has 
estimated  that  each  catacomb  may  contain  100,000  dead,  and 
so  the  whole  60  would  at  this  rate  contain  6,000,000  dead ; 
but  this  is  little  more  than  conjecture.  It  has  generally  been 
asserted  that  only  Christians  were  buried  in  the  catacombs ; 
but  as  Horace  s()eaks  of  the  caverns  or  abandoned  quarries 
under  the  Esquiline  hill  as  used  for  a  common  sepulchre  by 
plebeians,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  pagan  Romans  were 
also  buried  in  the  catacombs.  In  later  times  oratories  and 
churdics  were  erected  over  the  entrances  of  the  principal  cata- 
combs, with  more  convenient  means  of  access  in  the  form  of 
stairs.  Thus  St.  Peter's  was  erected  over  the  cemetery  of  the 
Vatican ;  St.  Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina;  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian  (two  miles  south  of  the  gate  of  that  name)  over 
that  of  St.  Galixtus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  an  extension  of 
six  miles,  and  to  contain  the  bodies  of  14  popes  and  170,000 
martyrs ;  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Agnes  beyond  the  walls  is 
built  over  the  catacomb  in  which  that  virgin  martyr  was  in- 
terred, and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  good  preservation,  its 
many  paintings,  its  places  of  worship,  and  its  connection  with 
an  extensive  sandpit  or  excavated  bed  of  pozzolana  which  cov- 
ers part  of  its  extent. 

The  Columbaria  are  pigeon-house-like  subterranean  sepul- 
chres  with  niches  for  the  urns  or  jars  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
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desd  were  deposited  after  the  l>odies  wem  burned.  They  are 
numertiuH,  and  some  of  them  very  capacious. 

Tlie  Cloaca  Maxima  or  great  sewer  of  Ilome^  built,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  to  drain  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  empties  into 
the  Tiber  below  the  Ponte  Kotto^  and  is  still  firm  and  useful 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  250C  years*  It  is  most  solidly  con- 
Btnicted,  and  bids  fair  to  stand  for  ages  yet  to  come.  The 
archway  where  it  enters  the  Tiber  is  at  least  1*2  feet  lugh, 
and  is  composed  of  three  concentric  courses  of  larr^e  blocks 
of  the  volcanic  rock  called  peperitWf  put  together  without 
cement. 

Rome  has  lived,  in  great  meastlre,  on  the  past ;  its  chief 
indttstry  ta  connected  with  curiosities  of  antiquity  or  of  aii;. 
It  has  some  trade  and  a  few  manufactures,  as  of  strings  for 
mtiaical  instruments^,  mosaics,  jewelry,  parchment,  hats,  gloves, 
silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  &c*  Its  |K>pulation,  which  in  the  time 
of  iii€  emperor  Vespasian,  amounted  to  several  millions  (some 
aay  2,000,000 ;  other  3,000,000,  or  moi'e),  afterwards  greatly 
diminished,  until,  at  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  it 
b  «ud  to  have  been  only  about  18,000 ;  but,  after  this  ex- 
treme depression,  it  again  increased.  Its  popubition  was  given 
at  117/JOO  in  1813,  at  180,200  in  1846,  and  at  215,573  in 
1867.  Tl»e  number  of  priests  and  friars  in  Rome  is  alK>ut 
4500 ;  that  of  nuns  about  1900  ;  that  of  Jews  nearly  4200. 
The  Jews  were, even  under  Pius  IX.,  corai)elled  to  live  mainly 
in  the  Ghetto^  or  Jewish  quarter,  which  is  the  lowest  and  filth- 
iest  region  in  Rome,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
cily,  and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the 
north  end  of  the  island. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  districts  or  wards  called  rioniy 
12  of  which  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  several  of  them, 
bmdes  the  Ritrnt  Campo  Marzo  at  the  N.  end  of  tlie  city,  lieing 
included  principally  or  wholly  within  the  ancient  Camjms 
Mariiu9  (~  field  of  Mars).  The  two  rioni  on  the  west  side 
are,  the  Borgo  or  Leonine  city,  which  lies  on  the  north  and 
includes  the  N'atican ;  and  the  Tra^Ut>ere  (=^  over  the  Tiber), 
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which  embraces  all  between  the  hospital  of  Sanio  Spirilo  and 
the  city  wall  on  the  S.,  and  is  separated  from  the  Borgo  bj  a 
high  wall,  in  which  is  the  gate  of  Santo  Spirito.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  rioni  had  their  captains,  their  councils,  and  their 
trained  bauds ;  but  though  they  have  their  banners  still,  and 
carry  them  in  the  great  processions,  tlieir  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion is  merged  in  the  presidents  of  the  rioni,  who  are  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Capitol,  the  civil  and 
police  court  over  which  the  senator  presides. 

Rome  under  the  pojx^s  was  characterized  by  an  intelligent 
American  traveler,  as  "  the  worst  governed  and  filthiest  city 
iu  the  world;"  but  the  last  20  years  have  wrought  some 
changes  even  in  the  eternal  city.  The  streets  are  better  paved 
now ;  some  of  them  may  be  styled  clean,  though  those  remote 
from  the  Corso  are  still  unswept  and  unwashed,  except  by  the 
rains  and  the  ovei*flow  of  the  Tiber ;  the  beggars,  under  the 
influence  of  stringent  regulations,  are  less  numerous  and  more 
modest ;  a  few  new  bookshops  have  been  opened ;  gas  and 
railroads  have  come  into  use ;  and  the  population  have  now  a 
more  civilized  look  than  formerly.  "  The  Rome  of  1861,"  says 
Dr.  Wylie,  *'  was  a  dunghill  of  filth,  and  a  lazar-house  of  dis- 
ease. What  is  worae,  it  was  a  dungeon  of  terror-stricken, 
cowering  beings,  about  30,000  of  whom  were  imprisoned  in  the 
jails,  and  the  rest  within  the  city  walls,  which  they  dared  not 
quit.  A  great  scandal  arose.  Travelers  were  not  slow  on 
their  return  to  their  own  country  to  proclaim  the  abominations, 
physical  and  moral,  which  they  had  found  in  the  city  of  the 
popes.  The  cardinals  saw  that  the  fame  of  Rome  was  filling 
Europe.  Bishops  too,  from  Pariu  and  other  cities,  where  or- 
dinary attention  is  paid  to  health  and  cleanliness,  found  Rome, 
doubtless,  a  very  holy  city,  but  its  effluvia  was  somewhat  too 
strong  to  be  quite  agreeable,  and  hinted  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  abate  it.  The  cardinals  submitted,  as  we  have 
said,  to  have  the  streets  swept;  but  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  have  the  jails  opened.  But  while  we  accord  due  praise 
to  the  cardinals, ...  we  must  not  be  uiyust  to  tlie  French.    Their 
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, presence  in  Rome  has  had  a  gooj  deal  to  do  with  the  impraved 
'miliary  condition  and  embellishment  of  the  eternal  city.  No 
people  in  the  world  have  a  finer  eye  for  effect  than  the  French  ; 
and  in  a  variety  of  particulars  one  can  trace  at  Rome  the  influ- 
ence of  that  artistic  taste  which  has  made  tlieir  own  capital  of 
Paria,  in  this  respect^  the  marvel  and  the  model  of  continental 
Europe." 

**  The  peace  of  the  pontifical  city,*'  continues  Dr.  Wylie, 
writing  in  1866, "  ia  maintained  by  some  5000  police  and  16000 
Frcncli  soldiers.  This  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  man-at-arms 
for  each  family.  The  police  are  divided  into  open  and  secret. 
Tbc  former  wear  uniform,  and  patrol  the  streets  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night*  There  is  besides  a  numerous  body  of 
French  soldiers  constantly  on  duty.  ....  The  cardinal-vicar 
haa  in  his  service  a  body  of  secret  police  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  iKStween  5000  and  6000.  They  wear  no  uniform,  and  are 
in  no  way  distinguishable  from  ordinary  citizens.  Tliey  are 
paid  from  6  to  G  pauls  [=:  60  to  60  cents]  a  day — a  large  sum 
in  Rome.  Most  of  these  men,  before  entering  this  corps,  have 
made  their  acquaintance  with  the  prisons  in  another  capacity. 
in  fact,  they  bavq  been  taken  from  the  galleys  to  serve  the  gov- 
emniGnt.  Their  former  chief  was  the  notorious  Nardoni,  a 
worthy  head  of  a  worthy  band.  .  .  .  They  can  enter  any  house 
at  any  hour.  They  are  not  required  to  tell  who  sent  tbem,  or 
to  ahow  warrant  from  any  one.  They  may  apprehend  whomso- 
ever they  please.  Rome  may  be  said  to  l>e  entirely  in  their 
hands;  and  thus  there  arc  large  numljcrs  of  innocent  [persons 
in  pri^n.     But  no  one  ever  sees  a  prisoner  led  through  the 

streets lliere  is  no  city  in  Euro|>o  where  all  that  ought 

not  to  be  seen  is  more  studiously  kept  out  of  view The 

city,  moreover,  is  full  of  spies Every  family  has  been  given 

in  charge  to  some  one  who  duly  reports  at  head-quarters  all  that 

ia  said  and  done  in  it Tlie  espionage  on  books  and  pajiers 

ta  even  more  rigid At  the  custom-house  at  Ceprano,  com- 
ing from  Naples,  the  papal  functionaries  carefully  fished  out 
of  my  carpet-bag  erery  thing  in  the  shape  of  print,  all  pam- 
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plilets,  and  old  Neapolitan  newspapers,  and,  tying  them  up  in 
a  bundle,  they  sent  them  on  before  mo  to  the  police-ofRce  in 
Rome,  where  doubtless  they  were  duly  burned.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  papal  government,  however,  that  I  shoidd  state,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  other  travelers  to  know,  that  my  Italian  New 

Testament  was  not  detained Not  a  line  can  be  published 

without  passing  through  the  censorship.  Tills  holds  good  not 
of  books  or  newspapers  only,  but  also  of  the  placards  in  the 

streets The  people  ....  are  wretchedly  poor But 

wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  deplorable,  is  it  to  think  of  the 
sums  which  are  wrung  out  of  the  people  by  the  minute  and 
searching  tyranny  of  a  government  which  is  itself  poor  to  a 

by- word One  of  the  main  engines  of  fleecing  the  people 

is  the  government  lottery ;  the  church  taking  advantage  of  the 
passion  for  gambling,  so  deplorably  prevalent  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  draw  a  few  pitiful  scvdi  [=  dollars]  into  her  coffers." 
"  Rome,"  said  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  in  1869,  "  is  nothing  but  a 
show.  Its  antiquities  are  a  show.  The  pope  and  the  various 
pageantries  in  which  he  takes  a  part  are  a  show.  The  public 
museums  do  not  assume  to  be  any  thing  but  a  show.  The 
churches  are  a  show,  and  are  visited  ten  tim^s  as  much  in  con- 
sequence of  their  character  as  show-places  as  they  are  for  the 
purposes  of  worship.  The  private  palaces  and  villas  are  a 
show.  Almost  the  entire  income  of  Rome  is  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  those  who  come  to  Rome  to  see  its  shows.  The 
Rome  of  to-day  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  great  museum  of  curi- 
osities, papal  and  pagan,  living  and  dead.  The  lovers  of  light 
and  liberty  are  pining  in  her  political  prisons  ;  her  multitudi- 
nous beggars  are  licensed  like  porters  and  go  around  the  streets 
with  brass  tickets  hung  to  their  necks.  The  Jews  are  still 
confined  mainly  to  their  dirty  quarters,  by  him  who  assumes  to 
represent  the  love  of  God  in  the  Jew  Jesus.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  liberty  in  Rome — civil  or  religious.  The  people  groan 
under  a  despotism  more  intensely  hated  than  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  its  spirit  and  operations  can  possibly  con- 
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The  state  of  things  here  described  would  certainly  justify, 
in  the  view  of  most  Americans,  the  rejoicings  that  in  1870 
attended  the  transfer  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Yet 
Roman  Catholic  periodicals  and  officials  utterly  condemn  this 
transfer,  and,  with  "The  Catholic  World"  for  November, 
1870,  "deny  altogether  that  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  have  had  any  grievances  to  be  redressed,  or  any  need 
of  the  interference  of  any  power  or  of  any  guarantee  for  their 
civil  or  social  rights."  The  controversy  in  the  case  respects 
both  facts  and  principles,  which  come  into  full  view  in  every 
part  of  the  present  volume. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OR  SYSTEM. 

The  phrase  "Roman  Catholic"  is  generally  used  in  this* 
volume  as  more  definite  and  acceptable  than  most  other  terms 
which  are  employed  to  designate  this  church  or  system.  "  Ro- 
man" and  "Catholic"  are  both  accredited  tei*ms  as  used 
separately;  though  "Roman"  is  properly  a  local  term,  and 
"Catholic"  (=  universal)  as  properly  includes  all  Christians. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  intrinsic  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  terms  "  Romish,"  "  Romanism,"  "  Papacy,"  "  Papist," 
&c.,  than  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "  English,"  "  Irish,"  "  Metliod- 
ism,"  "Calvinism,"  "Episcopacy,"  "Methodist,"  "Baptist," 
and  the  like.  Terms  of  reproach,  even, applied  to  good  men  or 
things,  will  become  in  time  titles  of  honor;  while  titles  origin- 
ally honorable  will,  by  long  association  with  those  who  act  dis- 
honorably, lose  all  their  good  report.  ITius  the  "Puritans," 
originally  so  designated  in  derision,  are  now  widely  honored ; 
while  an  "aristocracy"  (literally  =rule  of  the  best)  may  be 
spoken  of  with  uttter  contempt.  The  term  "Christians" 
(=  Christ-men,  or  followers  of  Christ)  was  probably  first  used 
at  Antioch  (Acts  11 :  26)  to  ridicule  the  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  but,  from  the  character  of  those  who  were  thus  called, 
it  has  become  a  name  in  which  multitudes  rejoice.  If  the 
church  or  the  system  of  which  the  pope  is  the  acknowledged 
head,  shows  itself  worthy  of  honor,  then  "  popery"  will  be  by 
and  by  a  word  of  renown,  and  the  cry  of  "  no  popery"  will  be 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  Wo  are  concerned  with  persons  and 
things  rather  than  with  names — ^with  realities  rather  than  with 
appearances. 
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Wliat  then  is  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  reality  ?  We 
will  first  present  a  Protestant  riew,  based  on  an  able  analysis 
of  the  system  by  a  distinguished  Protestant,  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D,,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  \\ 

This  system  "  regards  Adam,  as  at  first  created,  a  mere  re- 
ipient  of  impressions,  but  incapable  of  holiness  until  he  had 
n  supernatu rally  endowed  with  the  capacity  and  the  exer- 
cise of  holiness.     By  bis  fall  he  lust  all  this,  and  became  a 
merely  natural  being,  in  which  condition  all  his  posterity  are 
'bom,  until  again  supernaturally  endowed  with  tlie  capacity 
which  Adam  lost  by  the  fall.     And  the  sacraments  are  the 
established  ph^^ical  media  through  which  this  gift  is  bestowed." 

CBuch  is  the  fundamental  theory  which  underlies  the  whole 
Bysiem  of  Romanism.     Let  this  tlieory  once  be  admitted  as 
true,  and  you  have  the  system  as  a  natural  result.    The  tlieory 
fc  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  such  likewise  are  many  of  the 
Jaain  jHJints  in  the  system.     Thus,  it  is  held  that  the  Savior 
endowed  his  apostles  with  the  power,  which  they  communicated 
to  their  rightful  successors,  and  these  again  to  others  down  to 
AtB  time,  of  bestowing  restorative  grace  through  the  efficacy 
of   ba{;tistn,  the  eucharist,  and  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
church.    The  pope  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  chief  apostle 
Peter,  and,  as  connected  with  the  pojK?  and  the  church  of  which 
he  m  the  visible  head,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests, 
^^  the  dep<jsitaries  of  that  divine  grace  which  saves  the  soul. 
*-  m  of  the  church,  every  garment, every  ceremoniaU  has 

"*^  ,  - — ileal  meaning  and  a  reason  connected  with  the  alleged 
nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  hence  has  its  proper  place  in 
^"^  clmrch  system  as  helping  to  infuse  holiness  into  the  sinful. 
^i  the  rites  and  parts  of  the  whole  system  combine  to  exalt 
^  liriest,  the  pope,  the  church,  as  the  representative  of  God 
^  ttie  communication  of  his  truth  and  grace,  and  tlio  appointed 
channel  through  which  alone  God  bestows  pardon  and  eternal 
life.    While  the  Roman  Catholic  church  receives  as  divine  and 
aiilboritative  all  the  ti-uths  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible, 
it  makes  the  commandments  and  traditions  of  the  church  a 
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part  of  the  word  of  God ;  it  substitutes  for  tlic  pure  trut* 
debased  and  degrading  mixture  of  truth  and  error;  it  aubordiDr 
ates  the  inward  and  spiritual  to  t!ic  outward  and  visible ;  it 
obscures  and  stifles  the  life  of  faith  and  love  by  its  absorbing 
attx^ntion  to  the  things  of  sight  and  show;  instead  of  relying 
directly  upon  the  Jesus  who  is  the  Christ  and  was  offered  one 
for  all  (Heb.  9 :  12, 25,  26.  10 ;  10)  ^  it  makes  a  new  Jesus  and 
a  new  atonement  at  every  mass ;  instead  of  having  only  oue| 
mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  2:  6),  it  makes  tlVfl 
mother  of  Jesus  both  a  mediator  and  a  God,  and  treats  like- 
wise its  thousands  of  other  canonized  (real  or  uui^eal)  saints 
as  mediators  to  be  prayed  to  and  honored  for  their  su|»erhumaii 
merit  and  power;  by  its  connected  doctrines  of  confession  aiid 
penance  and  absohition  and  indulgence^  it  places  the  con- 
sciences, persons  and  property  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  power  of  the  priest;  it  speaks  lies  in  hypocrisy,  sears  the 
conscience  with  a  hot  iron,  forbids  to  marry,  and  commands  to 
abstain  from  meats  (1  Tim.  4 :  2,  3)  ;  it  changes  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  and  worships  and  ser\*es  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever  (Rom.  1:  25);  it  turns 
the  consolations  and  comforts  of  religion,  the  means  of  grao^H 
and  the  hope  of  glory,  into  so  much  merchandise,  to  be  disfl 
posed  of  according  to  the  temper  and  skill  of  the  vender  and 
the  ability  or  necessity  of  the  purchaser;  in  fine,  as  it  sets  forth 
another  gosj>el  than  the  free  gospel  of  Christ,  another  standard 
than  the  perfect  law  of  God,  other  church  ordinances  and  other 
conditions  of  salvation  than  those  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
established,  it  has  its  fellowsliip  with  darkness  ratlier  than  with 
light,  and  its  affinity  with  Satan  and  his  angels  mther  than 
with  Jehovah  and  the  holy  ones  of  his  glorious  heaven.  ^| 

A  few  historical  memoranda  may  here  be  insei'ted.  ^ 

The  fourth  century,  which  saw  Christianity  become  the  rul- 
ing religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  saw  also  many  corniptio: 
introduced  into  the  visible  church.     Rites  and  ceremonies  we; 
greatly  multiplied  through  what  Mosheim  calls  "the  indiscreet 
piety  of  the  bishops,"  who  sought  thus  to  make  Clmstianity 
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jre  acceptable  to  the  heathen.      The  Christians  now  used  in 

Jjeir  public  wurship,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and   Ramans, 

**  splendid  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax  tapers,  crosiers,  proces- 

•ions,  lustrations,  images,  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  nuniber- 

?ssi  other  things/'     Each  bishop  prescribed  to  his  own  flock 

such  a  form  of  worship  or  litm-gy  as  he  tliunght:  best,  that  of 

tiie  church  of  Rome  afterwai'ds  supplanting  the  others-    New 

'honors  were  paid  to  dead  martyrs, the  festival  of  Pulycarp,  who 

ras  burned  a.d.  167,  Ixjing  the  earliest  festival  of  a  martjT ; 

fasts  were  made  obligatory,  but,  instead  of  observing  them  as 

previously  with  total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  many 

Btained  only  from  flesh  and  wine,  tlms  setting  the  example 

irhich  afterwards  was  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

^ncrally.      Masses  in  honor  of  the  saints  and  for  the  dead 

from  the  custom,  which  was  prevalent  in  this  century,  of 

eleb rating  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs 

\xd  at  ftmerals.    Towards  tlie  close  of  this  century  the  Colly- 

lidian 8  disturbed  Ai*abia  and  Uie  neighboring  countiics  by  their 

ship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess;  but  festivals  to  her 

aory  were  not  generally  observed  till  the  6th  century,  when 

t  festival  of  her  purification,  or  Candlemas,  was  instituted. 

Leo  the  Great,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  440-461,  ap- 

first  to  have  developed  the  view  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 

Brited  from  Peter  the  primacy  or  headship  of  the  churcli; 

lit  the  general  council  of  Cbaleedon,  a.d.  4^1,  decreed  tlio 

equality  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople.     Car- 

liital  Baronius,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  the  church, 

FSrbo  wrote  about  275  years  ago,  says  that  tlie  emperor  Phocas, 

AJ>.  606,  divested  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the  title  of 

**eciimenical(=r  imiversal)  bishop,"  and  conferred  this  title  on 

the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  590-604, 
**waa;'  aays  Mosheim,  "wonderfully  dexterous  and  ingenious 
m  devising  and  recommending  new  ceremonies."  "The  canon 
at  tbe  mas8»"  which  was  a  new  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord^s 
Supper  in  a  magnificent  style  and  with  a  splendid  apparatus, 
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was  prescribed,  or  altered  from  the  old  canon,  by  him.  He 
described  the  tortures  of  departed  souls  and  the  mitigation  of 
these  tortures  by  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
thus  aided  to  develop  the  doctrine,  which  afterwards  prevailed, 
respecting  the  mass  and  purgatory.  He  opposed  tlie  worship 
of  images,  but  not  the  use  of  them  in  the  churches.  Through 
his  influence  the  superstitious  veneration  for  relics  was  greatly 
increased. 

Retirement  from  the  world  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  self-mortifi- 
cation, and  devotion  to  special  exercises  for  the  promotion  of 
personal  piety,  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  4th  century; 
but  a  new  form  and  impulse  was  given  to  the  monastic  life  by 
the  founding  of  a  convent  of  Black  Friars  or  Benedictine  monks 
at  Monte  Cas^ino  by  St.  Benedict  about  a.  d.  529.  The  order 
of  Benedictines,  embracing  both  monks  and  nuns,  was  soon 
widely  diffused  through  Western  Europe,  and  has  been  prom- 
inent in  religious  and  literary  matters  for  more  than  1300 
years.  In  the  mean  time  many  other  orders  of  monks  and 
nuns  have  arisen. 

Vitalian,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  7th  century,  re- 
quired the  universal  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  church 
service. 

The  edict  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  I^urian  in  a.  d.  726, 
commanding  the  removal  from  the  churches  of  all  images  of 
saints,  except  tliat  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  the  entire  dis- 
continuance of  the  worship  of  them,  led  to  a  long  and  violent 
Qonflict  between  the  Eastern  emperors  and  their  partisans  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  adherents  on 
the  other.  The  2d  Nicene  council  in  a.  d.  786  established  the 
reverential  (not  divine)  worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross, 
and  denounced  penalties  against  those  who  maintained  that 
worship  and  adoration  were  to  be  given  only  to  God.  The 
council  of  300  bishops  assembled  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
in  A.  D.  794  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  forbade  the  worship 
of  images.  But  gradually  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in 
favor  of  image-worship  prevailed  through  most  of  France, 
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f,  Act  a»  well  as  Italy,  during  the  9th  and  10th  centu* 
ria  b  A-  0.  862  and  HGO  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Con- 
ilutiiiople  excoiumunicated  one  another ;  and  from  this  time 
flbe Greek  or  Eastern  ehnrch  had  little  or  no  fellowship  with 
At  im$xk  or  Western  church.  The  public  excommunication 
flflho  Qreek  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  his 
■Uiemita,  Jalj  16,  10n4,  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  jiontiff, 
fkiefc  WIS  immediately  answered  with  a  like  anathema  by  the 
(■Wuth,  made  the  separation  total  and  irreconcilable. 

TW&rat  canotiization  of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  assigned  to 
I  i^A^Nif  when  John  XV,  solemnly  enrolled  Udalrich,  bishop 
ItfAapbiirg,  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  Christians  might 
htfiillf  address  prayers  and  worship. 
TV  ijj>*'  of  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 

■it  pqin  1  of  prayer  among  Roman  Catholics,  is  at- 

ItrOvted  by  Archbishop  McIIale  and  others  to  Dominic  de  Guz- 
f  ttiL,tfae  founder  of  the  Dominican  order  of  monks  and  of  the 
km.  atkiut  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.     Strings 
rf  keids  for  prayers  had  indeed  been  used  for  a  century  or  two 
^pmionily. 

tW  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  brought  forward  A.  D. 

1^1  by  the  monk  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  much  opjx»sed  for  a 

I  tits  adopted  by  councils  and  popes  in  the  llth  century^ 

f  til  authoritatively  established  by  the  4th  council  of  the 

™rin  ill  1:215.     The  same  council  also  required  every  one 

•*>«»uiBerate  and  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest. 

Ittlhe  12lh  century  the  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  from 

^1%  began  in  diiTcrcnt  places ;  and  in  1415  the  council  of 

[  OMftooe  decreed  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  only  the  bread, 

B^Qolboili  elements,  should  he  administered  to  the  laity. 

iWf  aieimmeittal  systt^m  of  the  church  was  brought  to  its 

tiMQaunaiion  by  Tliomas  Aquinas,  the  so-called  *^  Angelical 

ft^tiir,'*  in  the  13th  centurj';  but  it  remained  for  the  council 

«f  Trpnt  to  i^ne  its  anathema  against  any  w^ho  should  main- 

tiio  lliat  the  numl>erof  sacniments  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ 

if  dllier  more  or  less  than  seven. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Tirgin 
Mary  (i,  c*,  that  she  was  perfectly  pure  or  free  from  original 
Bin*  when  she  was  conceived  in  her  mother's  womb)  was  much      i 
debated  about  a.  d.  1140,  1800,  itc,  was  decreed  by  the  coun*^| 
cil  of  Basle  in  1439  while  engaged  in  a  stniggle  with  the  pope,  " 
was  favored  by  subsequent  popes,  and  was  finally  established 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
cliapter.    The  infalliVnlity  of  the  }>ope,  claimed  by  Gregory  Vll. 
and  others,  was  established  in  1870  in  tlie  decree  cited  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter 

By  these  and  other  additions  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  thoj 
apostolic  churches,  the  simjile  and  spiritual  Christianity  of  tho 
New  Testament  was  changed  into  a  gorgeous  mass  of  formal- 
ism and  idolatry.  The  most  important  of  tbese  additions  will 
be  exhibited  moi*e  at  length  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this 
book. 
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Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  this  great  system  of 
error  and  delusion  as  the  Protestant  looks  upon  it,  let  us  now 
give  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  to  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of 
the  nineteenth  century*  The  following  account  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  system  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Rev. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  D,  D.,  and  published  in  "  The  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia of  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge," 
London,  1836,  Dr.  Wiseman  liad  been  a  University  professor 
in  Rome,  and  was  then  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  preacher 
and  lecturer  in  England.  He  delivered  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  course  of  lcctm*es  on  the  principal  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  anotlier  on  science  and 
revealed  religion,  another  on  the  office  and  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week,  <fcc.  He  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  September  29, 1850, 
archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  a  cardinal. 
From  this  time  until  his  death  in  1865,  he  was  the  acknowU 
edged  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  England.  We 
present  here  an  exact  reprint  of  the  whole  of  his  article  in  the 
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Vennr  Cyclopedia  as  an  aiitlientic  synopsia,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  Roinau  Catholics  of  our  age,  of  what  their  system  really 
is,  according  to  Uieir  ricw  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
fevorable  and  ^dnning  presentation  of  tlieir  system  that  could 
be  made.  A  few  notes  are  added,  and  numbered,  to  distinguish 
them  more  readily  from  Dr.  Wiseman's  notes. 

**  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  (Roman).  Although  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage thb  name  is  often  u&ed  to  de^iignate  the  ruling  autliority  or 
power  in  tlie  Catholic  religion,  as  if  distinct  from  the  members  of 
ihtkl  communion,  yet  the  definition  which  Catholics  give  of  the  church 
19  &uch  as  to  com pr»^ bend  the  entire  body  of  its  members  as  well  as  it^i 
rulers,  the  flock  as  much  as  the  shepherds.  Thus  we  hear  of  Catholics 
being  under  the  dominion  of  their  church,  or  obliged  to  obey  it,  aa 
though  it  were  something  distinct  from  themselves,  or  as  if  thej  were 
aot  apart  of  their  church*  This  preliminary  remark  is  made  to  ex* 
ptaiii  a  certain  vagueness  of  expression,  which  of^en  leads  to  misap- 
preheuf  ioo,  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  incorrect  idea^  regarding  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  church — a  vagueness  eimilar  to  what  is 
frequent  in  writing  and  speaking  on  jurisprudence;  as  for  example, 
where  the  government  of  a  country  is  considered  as  a  power  distinct 
and  almost  at  variance  with  the  nation  which  it  rules,  and  not  an 
mtegral  part  tliereof. 

**  Tlie  Catholic  church  therefore  is  defined  to  be  the  community  of 
the  foithful  united  to  their  lawful  pastors,  m  communion  with  the  see  of 
fiome  or  with  the  pope,  the  suoceasor  of  St  Feter  and  vicar  of  Christ 
oo  earth. 

••  Simply  developing  the  terms  of  this  deflnition,  we  will  give  a  brief 
tkeldi  of  the  constitution  or  fundamental  system  of  this  church,  under 
the  heads  of  its  government,  its  laws,  and  its  vital  or  eouBtitutive 
prindpte. 

**  L  The  government  of  the  Catholic  church  may  be  consiflered 
monarchical,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  is  held  in  it  to  be  the  ruler  over 
the  entire  church,  and  the  mo^t  distant  bishop  of  the  Catholic  church 
hf>]4i^  his  appomtment  from  him,  and  receives  from  him  lib  authority* 
No  bishop  can  be  considered  lawfully  consecrated  without  his  appro- 
bation. The  dignity  or  office  of  pope  is  inherent  in  the  occupant  of 
the  »ee  of  Rome,  be<mu5e  the  supremacy  over  the  church  is  believed 
10  be  bdd  in  virtue  of  a  commission  given  to  St*  Feter.  not  as  Im  own 
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personal  prerogative,  but  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
for  its  advantage,  and  therefore  intended  to  descend  to  his  successors ; 
as  the  episcopal  (wwer  did  from  the  apostles  to  those  who  succeeded 
them  in  their  reH{)ective  sees. 

**  The  election  of  the  j)Oj)e  therefore  devolves  upon  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  as  being  their  bishop ;  and  it  is  confided  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, who,  bearing  the  titles  of  the  eldest  churches  in  tliat  city,  rep- 
resent its  clergy,  and  form  their  chapter  or  electoral  body.  The 
meeting  or  cha])ter  formed  for  this  purpose  alone  is  called  a  conclave* 
The  cardinals  are  in  their  turn  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  compose 
the  executive  council  of  the  church.  They  preside  over  the  various 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  are  divided  into  boards 
or  congregiitions,  as  they  are  called,  for  the  transaction  of  business  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  but  every  decision  is  subject  to  the  pope's  re- 
vision, and  has  no  value  except  from  his  api)robation. 

'*  On  some  occasions  they  are  all  summoned  together  to  meet  the 
poi)e  on  alfairs  of  higher  importance,  as  for  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
or  the  admission  of  new  members  into  their  body;  and  then  the 
assembly  is  called  a  consistory.  The  full  number  of  cardinals  is  72, 
but  there  are  always  some  hats  lefl  vacant. 

^^The  Catholic  church  being  essentially  episcopal  is  governed  by 
bishops,  who  are  of  two  sorts,  bishops  in  ordinary,  and  vicars  apostolic 
By  the  fir^^t  are  meant  titular  bishops,  or  such  as  bear  the  pame  of  the 
see  over  which  they  rule  ;  as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  or  of  Dublin  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Cambray  or  New  Orleans.  The  manner  of  appointing 
such  bishops  varies  considerably.  Where  they  are  unshackled  by  the 
government  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  m<*et  in  chapter,  according  to  old 
forms,  and  having  selected  three  names,  forward  them  to  the  Holy 
See,  where  one  is  chosen  for  promotion.  This  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
Belgium,  and  perhaps  in  the  free  states  of  America.  In  most  coun* 
tries,  however,  the  election  of  bishops  is  regulated  by  concordat^  that 
is,  a  special  agreement  between  the  poi>e  and  the  civil  government. 
The  presentation  is  geri^rally  vested  in  the  crown ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment must  necessarily  emanate  from  the  pope. 

•"The  powers  of  bishops  and  the  manner  of  exercising  their 
authority  are  regulated  by  the  canon  law ; '  their  jurisdiction  on  every 
point  is  clear  and  definite,  and  leaves  no  room  for  arbitrary  enactments 

1 "  The  canon  law  "  is  explained  in  Chapter  HL 
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or  opfyreemre  measures.     Yet  it  is  of  such  a  character  as,  geoeniily 
ooaaadened,  can   perfectly  control    the   inferior  orders  of  clergy,  and 
secure  them  to  the  diiicharge  of  their  duty.     In  moat  Catholic  countries 
there   is  a  certain  de«n*ee  of  civil  jurisdiction  allowt^d  to  the  hisljops 
with   judicial  powers,  in  mutters  of  a   mixed  clianjctor;  as  in  cases 
appertaining    to    marriages,   where   a    distinction    between    civil    and 
eccl^dastical  marriage  has  not  been  drawn  by  the  legislature.     Some 
boSeilcea  ooimected  with  religion,  a?  bla^^phemy  and  domestic  immoral- 
ity, are  likewl>te  brought  under  iheir  cf»gnizHnce. 
•*  Where  the  succeseioa  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  been  interrupted, 
8  in  England,*  or  never  been  established,  as  in  Australasia  or  some 
f  parts  of  India,  the  bi^ihop^  who  superintend  the  Catholic  church  and 
[lepresent  the   papal   authority,  are   known   by    the   name  of  vicars 
\  apottoltc,     A  vicar  apostolic  is  not  necessarily  a  bishop — an  instance 
bof  which  we  have  now  at   Calcutta  —  whero  the  vicar  apo.stolic  is  a 
kpoople   priesL     Generally,  however,  he    receives  episcopal  consecra- 
don  t  and,  as  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  not  thought  expedient  that 
be  fihoald  bear  the   title  of  the  see  which    he  administers^  he  is   ap* 
pciintod  with  Uie  title  of  an   ancient  bishopric  now  in   the  hands  of 
^iDfickeU,  and  thus  is  called  a  bishop  in  pnrtibits  infidelium^  1  hough  the 
\h$t  word  is  often  omitted  in  ordinary  language.     A  vicar  apostolic, 
being  generally  situated  where  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  (^nnot 
vb^  UlUj  observed,  is  guided  by  particuhir  iustruetions,  by  precedents 
id  conftttetude,  to  all  which  the  uniformity  of  discipline  through  the 
Ciitiiolic  church  gives  stability  and  security.     Thus  the  vicars  apos- 
r  folic;  who  rule  over  the  four  episcopal  districts  of  England,  have  their 
Ssode  in  the  wlrairable  constitution  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  beginning 
wisb   the   words   Apoitolicum  ministerium.     The   powers  of  a  vicar 
,  AfKisloUc  are  necessarily  more  extended  than  those  of  ordinary  bishops, 
bd  are  ampler  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  close 
cocniinmicatton   with    Rome*     Thus   many   cases  of    dispensation   in 
cnarriage  which  a  continental  bishop  must  send  to  the  Holy  See   may 
be  pruvideil  for  by  an  English  or  American  vicar  s»pO!*lolic;  and  other 
Btilitf^  matters,  for  which  these  must  coui^ult  it,  could  at  once  be  granted 


*In  September,   18.^0,  the  Hoimui  hierarchy  wa£  reesiiLbliahed  in  Engltiiid,  the 

fibole  noun  try  being  divided  lato  12  bishoprics,  and  Rev,  Dr.  Nicholas  Wificnum 

^  f  aniboi'  <Kf  the  above  article}  placed  at  the  head  as  Cardinal  Archbieshop  of  Weflt* 
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by  the  ec('lesia«rical  superiors  of  the  Mauntius  or  of  China.  The 
nomitmtioti  of  vicars  apostolic  is  solely  wiih  the  pope* 

"  The  mferlor  clergj,  ooriftid^Tf d  in  ri'ffrence  to  the  govemmenl  of 
the  churchi  consists  mainly  of  the  parochial  clergy,  or  tho*?e  who  supply 
their  place.  In  all  countries  possessing  a  hierarchy,  the  country  h 
divide*!  into  pari-^hps  each  provided  with  a  pnrochui  or  mraie^*  cor» 
responding:  to  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  'English  establiished  church. 
The  appointment  to  a  parish  is  vested  in  the  bishop,  who  has  no 
power  to  remove  again  at  will,  or  for  any  caiu^e  exLcpt  a  canonical 
offence  juridicidly  proved.  The  right  of  presentation  by  lay  patrons 
is,  however,  in  particuhir  instances  fully  resp- cted.  In  Italy  the 
parish  priest*  are  generally  clio^en  by  competition ;  as  npon  a  vacancy* 
a  day  h  appointed  on  which  the  lestimonials  of  the  difTerrnt  candidatea 
are  compart'd*  and  they  thems^'lves  personally  examined  l>efore  the 
bishop  in  tJieology,  the  expo-^ition  of  scripture,  and  exteroporaneouf 
preaching ;  and  whoever  is  pronounced,  by  ballot,  superior  to  the  rest, 
is  chosen. 

"Under  an  apostolic  vicariate,  the  clergy  corresponding  to  the 
parochial  clergy  generally  bear  the  title  of  apostolic  missio})nnes^  and 
have  missions  or  local  dif^tricts  with  variable  limits  placed  under  their 
care ;  but  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  ecclesia-'^tica!  superiors. 

**  Besides  the  parochial  elerjry,  tliere  is  a  considerable  body  of 
eeclesiastica,  who  do  not  enter  dirt*ctly  into  the  governing  part  of  the 
church,  although  they  help  to  discharge  some  of  its  most  important 
functions,  A  great  number  of  secuiur  clergy  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
duct of  education,  either  in  universities  or  seminaries ;  many  occupy 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  pulpit,  others  with  instructing  the 
poor,  or  attending  charitable  institutions.  A  certain  number  also  fill 
prebends,  or  attend  to  the  daily  service  of  cathedrals,  &c. ;  for  in  the 
Catholic  church,  pluralities*,  where  the  cure  of  souls  exists,  are  strictly 
prohibited,  and  consecjuently  a  distinct  liody  of  clergy  from  those 
engaged  in  paroi^hial  duties,  or  hoMing  rectories,  &c.,  is  necessary  for 
those  duties.  Besides  this  auxiliary  force,  the  regrdar  clergy,  or 
monastic  orders,  take  upon  them  many  of  these  functions.  These 
institulions,  however  closely  connected  with  the  church,  may  re<|uire  a 

♦'*To  avoid  mistnkcii,  we  may  observe  that  th<j  paris^h  priciit  in  IrelAnd  cor- 
responds  to  the  cur6  in  France,  the  ctirato  (or,  in  the  coantry,  arcipretc)  of  Italy, 
and  tht*  cum  of  Spain.  The  curate  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  ehiirch  of  England,  is 
equivalent  to  tlie  vicaire  of  France  and  the  sotto^uratu  of  Italy/' 
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•  explanation  in  their  proper  place.     Tlio  clergy  of  the  Catholic 

[dicirvh  in    I  be  west    are   bound  by  a  vow  of  c«4ibtkcy,  not  formally 

liD^e,  but  implied  in  their  ofdination  ns  sK^dtacans*     Tliis  obligation 

^ftf  celibacy  is  otdy  reckoned  among  the  diaciplinary  enact  tut' tits  of  the 

ehurch.     The   clergy  of  that   portion  of  llie  GrL«ek    and   Armenian 

church  which  m  united  in  commnnion  with  tlie  see  of  Rouit\  mny  be 

toarried ;  that  is^  may  receive  orders  if  married,  but  are  not  allowed 

llo  m&rry  after  having  taken  orders.     A  similar  discipline,  if  thought 

expedient  by  the  c-hurehf  might  be  introduced  into  the  wesL 

**  The  only  point  concerning  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church 

which  remains  to  be  mentioned  Li  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  most  solenm  trlbunid  ia  a  general  council^  that  is,  an  assembly  of 

•n  the  bishops  of  the  church,  who  may  attend  either  in  person  or  by 

deputy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  or  his  legates.     When  once 

r  a  decree  baa  passed  such  an  assembly,  and  received  the  approbation 

prf  the  Holy  See,  there  is  no   further  appeal.     Distinction    must  be 

however    made    between    doctrtnal    and    dhcipltnur^    decrees ;    for 

eisuDple^    when   in   the  council  of  Trent   it  was   decreed  to  be  the 

doetnne  of  Uie  church  that  marriage  m  indissoluble,  this  decree  is  con- 

klidcred  binding  in  the  belief  and  on  the  conduct,  nor  can  its  accept- 

rince  lie  n^tused  by  any  one  without  his  being  considered  rebeOioua  to 

the  church*     But  when  it  is  ordered  that  marriages  must  be  celebrated 

.  ooly  in  presence  of  the  parish  priest,  this  \a  a  matter  of  discipline,  not 

rluppo^cd  to  rest  on  the  revelation  of  God^  hut  dictated  by  prudence; 

and  consequently  a  degree  of  toleration  is  allowed  regarding  tlie  adop- 

i  of  the  resolution  in  particular  dioceses.     It  is  only  with  regard  to 

I  decreen,  and  more  specifically  the  one  we   have  mentioned,  that 

thr  council  of  Trent  b  said  to  have  been  received,  or  not^  in  different 

^fOimtmB. 

*  Wliae  »  general  oonncil  cannot  be  summoned,  or  when  it  is  not 
oeoessary,  the  general  government  of  the  church  is  conducted 
'  the  pope,  whose  decisions  in  matter^  of  discipline  are  considered 
[{laramoant,  though  particular  sees  and  countries  claim  certain  special 
[privileges  and  exemptions.  In  matters  of  faith  it  is  admitted  that  if 
s  ift^^nc  a  decree,  as  it  is  called*  ex  cathedrd,  or  as  head  of  the  church, 
I  all  the  bishops  accept  it,  such  definition  or  decree  is  binding  and 


*  **Tbe  ^rtmt  diflbrcace  between  the  Transalpine  and  Ci^Alpiae  dirinc^,  as  thej 
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'^  The  discipline  or  reformation  of  smaller  divisions  is  performed  bj 
provincial  or  diocesan  sjnods.  The  first  consists  of  the  bishops  of  a 
province  under  their  metropolitan ;  the  latter  of  the  parochial  and 
other  clergy  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  The  forms  to 
be  observed  in  such  assemblies,  the  subjects  which  may  be  discussed, 
and  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  may  be  assumed,  are  laid  down 
at  full  in  a  beautiful  work  of  the  learned  Benedict  XIV.,  entitled  *  De 
Synodo  Dicecesana.'  The  acts  and  decrees  of  many  such  partial 
synods  have  been  published,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  among 
Catholics ;  indeed,  they  may  be  recommended  as  beautiful  specimens 
of  deliberative  wisdom.  Such  are  the  decrees  of  the  various  synods 
held  at  Milan  under  the  virtuous  and  amiable  St  Charles  Borromeo.' 

'^  II.  The  laws  of  the  Catholic  church-  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  which  bind  the  interior,  and  those  which  regulate  outward 
conduct.  This  distinction,  which  corresponds  to  that  above  made,  be- 
tween doctrinal  and  disciplinary  decrees,  may  appear  unusual,  as  the 
term  laios  seems  hardly  applicable  to  forms  of  thought  or  belief.  Still, 
viewing,  as  we  have  done,  the  Catholic  church  under  the  fi>rm  of  an 
organized  religious  society,  and  considering  that  it  professes  to  be  di- 
vinely authorized  to  exact  interior  assent  to  all  that  it  teaches,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  separated  from  its  communion,  we  think  we  can 
well  classify  under  the  word  law  those  principles  and  doctrines  which 
it  commands  and  expects  all  its  members  to  profess. 

**  Catholics  oflen  complain  that  doctrines  are  laid  to  their  charge 
which  they  do  not  hold,  and  in  their  various  publications  protest  against 
their  belief  being  assumed  upon  any  but  authoritative  documents ;  and 
as  such  works  are  perfectly  accessible,  the  complaint  must  appear 
reasonable  as  well  as  just  There  are  several  works  in  which  an  accu* 
rate  account  is  given  of  what  Catholics  are  expected  to  believe,  and 
which  carefully  distinguish  between  those  points  on  which  latitude  of 

are  termed,  is  whether  snch  a  decree  has  its  force  prior  to,  or  independent  of, 
the  accession  of  the  .body  of  bishops  to  it,  or  receives  its  sanction  and  binding 
power  from  their  acceptance.  Practically  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  two  opinions ;  yet  this  slif^ht  variety  forms  a  principal  gronndwork  of  what 
are  called  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church." 

•  Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan  (1560-1594)  and  nephew  of  Pins  IV., 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  prepared  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  but  his  earnest  zeal  for  the  adyancement  of  his  church  led  him  to  sanction 
measures  for  uprooting  Protestantism  in  Italy,  which  were  at  least  analogons  to 
kidnaping  and  brigandage. 
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is  allowed^  and  such  as  have  been  fully  and  decisively  decreed 
by  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the  church.  Such  are  Veron's  *  Regula 
Fidci/  or  Rule  of  Faith,  a  work  lately  translated  into  English,  and 
Holdeu*^  'Analysis  Fidei/  But  there  are  documents  of  more  aathor- 
ity  than  the^e;  for  example,  the  *  Declarafion  *  set  forth  by  the  vicars 
apot^tolic  or  bishops  in  England,  in  1823,  often  republished;  and  still 
more  the  *  Catechismes  ad  Parochos,'  or  '  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent/  tran»]ated  into  English  not  many  years  ago,  and  published  in 
Dublin.  A  perusal  of  euch  works  as  ihe^^e  will  satisfy  those  who  are 
destroui  of  full  and  accurate  information  regarding  Catholic  tenets  of 
llielr  real  nature,  and  show  that  the  jvopular  expositioua  of  their  sub- 
etaace  and  character  are  generally  incorrect. 

**Tlie  formulary  of  faith  which  persons  becoming  members  of  the 
Calliolic  church  are  expected  to  recite,  and  which  is  sworn  to  upon 
tydog  any  degree,  or  being  appointed  to  a  chair  in  a  university,  is  the 
creed  of  Piu^  IV.,  of  which  the  fallowing  is  the  substance  : — 

••  Tlie  preamble  runs  as  follows ;  *  I,  N.  N.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe 
IBB  all  and  every  one  of  those  things  which  are  contained  in 
t  jwfti,  which  the  holy  Roman  church  makcth  use  of/  Then  foU 
Iowa  the  Nicene  creed.* 


*ThiB  Greed,  u  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Linliemn,  and  Prolcfitant  Episco- 
fal  cliiirrbe«,  in  more  ftill  than  the  oripfnal  Nicciic  cre<?d,  and  was  in  this  form  sei 
ftntfa  by  the  co«ndl  of  Connt^intinoplc  a.  v.  381,  The  folJowiirg  trooslation  of  it, 
CO|iiBl  frfjoi  the  Proti^statit  Epi.<copid  Book  of  Commoo  Prayer,  Is  added  in  order  to 
aonpletc  the  f^jmiulnry  of  fnitli  given  by  Dr.  Wi^icman. 

"l  believe  in  one  Gotl,  the  Father  Alraighty,  Maker  of  Hearen  and  Kortb,  and 
ai  all  thinf^s  visibfe  and  ttinsiblc : 

*Aikd  in  one  I>onl  Jean*  Christ,  the  onlvbcgotten  Son  of  God,  Iwpotten  by 
Ub  Fa^rr  t«fbre  all  worlcU;  God  of  God,  Lip^ht  of  lAi^ht,  very  Gwl  of  very  God, 
IcgOtten,  Dot  made»  being  of  om  sulMtancc  with  tlie  Father;  by  whom  all  tliingg 
wm  made:  who  for  ua  men,  and  for  oar  salvation,  came  down  from  Heaven^  and 
was  faicamate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Vjr^ki  Afary,  and  was  made  man,  and 
waa  erndftcd  also  for  us  under  Fontins  Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 
iIm  tliud  day  be  ro«»  ajfnin,  acconlinfr  to  the  Script urps,  and  a*ccnde<l  into  Haiveu, 
anil  ■Ittctb  on  the  right  hanil  of  the  Fiilher ;  and  he  shall  come  a^ain,  with  glory, 
to  jadicr  both  fbe  quick  and  the  dead  ;  whose  kinpdoni  sihall  have  no  end. 

"ilnd  I  belicvfj  in  the  Holy  Ghosts  the  Lord  and  jjiver  of  life,  who  procecdcth 
frooi  tbc  Fath  T  and  the  Son ;  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  to^^rher  is  wor- 
akipcd  mad  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophem.  And  1  believe  in  one  Catholic 
■nd  Apo»folic  Church.  I  acknowledge  one  Baprism  for  the  rtimission  of  sinB  ;  and 
I  look  for  the  ntarrectkm  of  the  dead,  and  die  life  of  the  world  to  come.    Amen." 
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^'  ^  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecde^astical 
tra<lit'oiis,  aud  all  other  observances  and  oonstitationB  of  the  same 
church. 

^ '  I  al80  admit  the  holy  scriptures,  according  to  that  sense  which  our 
holj  mother  the  church  ha^  held  and  docs  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to 
jud«;c  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures :  neither 
will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  tlian  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

''  *  I  al^o  profess  that  tliere  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments 
of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus-  Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  every  one,  to  wit :  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  the  eucharb^t,  penance,*  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,t  and  matrimony :  and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated  without 
sacrilege.  I  also  rcarive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  church,  u  ed  in  the  solemn  administration  of 
the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

*' '  1  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have 
been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  concerning 
original  sin  aud  justification.* 


* ''  Under  pcnanco  is  included  confession ;  as  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  penance 
consists  of  three  ports :  contrition  or  sorrow,  confession,  and  satisfaction. 

t "  The  clerical  orders  of  the  Catholic  church  arc  divided  into  twjo  classes,  aacred 
and  minor  orders.  The  first  consists  of  sulxleacons,  deacons  and  priests,  wko  ars 
bound  to  celibacy,  and  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Breviary^  collection  of  psalms 
and  prayers,  occupying  a  considerable  time.  The  minor  orders  are  fbar  in  nnin- 
ber,  and  are  preceded  by  the  tonsure,  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  in  which  the  hair 
18  shorn,  initiatory  to  the  ecclesiastical  state." 

*  A  8  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin 
and  justification  would  occupy  almut  20  pages  of  this  volume,  they  cannot  be  given 
here  at  length.     The  following  are  specimens. 

"  Original  sin  "  is  described  as  "  this  sin  of  Adam,  which  originally  is  one  o^ 
fensc,  aifd  being  transmitted  to  all  by  propagation,  not  by  imitation,  becomes  the 
sin  of  all."  The  decree  says,  "  If  any  one  denies  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is 
remitted  through  the  grace  of  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  bestowed  in  bap- 
tism ;  or  affirms  that  that  which  has  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  sin  is  not 
wholly  taken  away,  but  is  only  cut  down  or  not  imputed ;  let  him  be  aocnned.  . . . 
Nevertheless. . . .  concupiscence,  or  that  which  kindles  sin,  still  remains  in  the  bap- 
tized ;  which,  since  it  is  left  to  try  them,  cannot  harm  those  who  do  not  yield,  bat 
manfully  resist,  through  the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus ;  yea  rather,  •  he  that  striveth  law- 
fully, shall  be  crowned '  (2  Tim.  2 :  5).    The  holy  council  declares  that  the  Oath- 
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.  "'I  pmfess  likewise  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  {jo  God  a  true, 
pnjper,  and  propititttorj  sacrifice  fur  the  living  and  the  dead:  and  that 
ill  the  mnst  hol^*  saeratnent  of  the  eacliarist  there  u  truly,  really,  and 
Aubstautiiillr,  the  body  and  bloody  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  change  of  the 
whole  ^utffitance  of  the  br^ad  into  the  bodv,  and  of  tlie  whole  substance 
the  wine  into  the  bIor>d,  which  cfuinge  the  Ciitholic  church  calk 
auhjUanitainm,  I  al-o  confess  that  under  eitlier  kind  alone  Christ 
Is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  ^acranienL 


olic  church  has  never  iind'THtoofi  this  ooncujjia^^cncc,  which  the  ajxistlG  fvomctimcfl 
-C&Uj  sin,  to  be  cjiUtxl  sin,  lKM*ntist'  tliercis  truJj'  and  propcrlj  sin  to  tlie  rcjLTcncroto, 
at  boomsc  it  i^  of  sin,  i^nd  iacUnes  to  sia.    But  if  any  otic  thinks  dificreutly^  let 

be  accursed. 

"  The  holy  cotincil  acrcrthelcss  declares,  that  it  U  noi  its  design  to  include  in 
tfa^  dccjv^,  which  treats  of  original  sin,  the  hh'»&<sl  and  ImniftLntliitc  Virgin  Mary* 
anther  ofGoi;  but  tliat  the  constitutions  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV,,  of  blcsAtU  mctn- 
orjr,  are  to  be  obicnrcd,  under  tlie  pcnaltica  coutalucd  in  the  hudc  ;  which  are 
htnhy  rcncwptl/' 

TliB  **  tmturt?  and  ca«i0c«  of  justificiition  of  the  ungodly  **  are  thus  stated  in 

thm^ifT  VIL  of  the  decree  oo  jntttificntion  --  "  JusttficACK>ii  ....  is  not  r^niig^ion 

ci  titi  tncrriy,  but  hIh*  »anctifieadon  and  renewal  of  the  inner  man   by  the  votun* 

tofy  iQcrption  of  grace  and  of  gifts,  when  a  nuin  from  being  unrightooua  is  mado 

QgliieptlA^  And  fn^ni  being  au  enemy  becornca  a  friend,  so  as  to  be  an  heir  according 

i»  tke  biype  of  eternal  life.     The  eau^s  of  this  justification  arc :  the  tinal  cause, 

^  plory  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  life  ctemul ;  the  efficient  cause,  the    mcr- 

iful  God,  who  frt^cly  cleanfie^  and  sanctifies,  scaling   and  anointing  with  the 

ioly  Spirit  of  jiromise,  which  is  th«  pledge  of  our  iohcritancc;  tlie  meritorious 

ht»  wp_ll-bciovcd  and   only-begotten   Son,  our   Lord  Jesus  Cliriat,   who, 

I  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  enemies,  merited 

I  Ibr  as  by  bis  own  most  holy  pa.s.«ion  on  the  cro«Sp  and  made  satis- 

PtMloOod  the  Father;  the  ius^trumcntul  cause,  tlie  gaimnient  of  bap- 

4  which  IS  the  ftacramcnt  of  faith  without  which  no  one  ever  obtains  juniifiea- 

l3pn ;  lajtiy,  the  K>le  furmid  cause  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  thut  by  which 

I  ht  himiflf  ts  righteous,  but  Uiat   by  which  he  makes  us  rightixiuH ;  with  which 

'  biiB|t  fndoed  by  him,  we  are  rencwetl  in  the  Bpint  of  our  mhid,  and  are  not  only 

•ccormtcU  righteous,  but  are  propcrh'  called   and  are  righteous,  rcc»'iving  right- 

rtmmi'M  m  oun»eIves,  i^'h  according  to  his  measure,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  l^estows 

ttpoo  eiich  0*  ho  wills,  and  according  to  the  particular  disposition  and  cooperation 

of  act" 

Ccmocrtiing  **  the  lapsed  itnd  their  recovery  "  the  Council  teaches  in  chapter  XIV* 
uf  ihsiome  decree  :  **  Thojic  who  by  sin  have  fallen  from  the  grace  of  jastificatloa 
wecitnj  may  be  justified  Again,  when,  divinely  moved,  they  have  succeeded  in 
•wnvertng  their  lost  grace  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  through  tlic  merits  of 
OukL    For  tins  mode  of  justiftcation  is  that  recovery  of  the  lap&ed  which  tho 
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** '  I  firmly  hold  that  there  is  a  pur^aiofy,  and  llmt  the  80uU  therein 
detained  are  helped  by  the  8uf!rag4;a  of  the  fuithfuL 

***  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with  CiirtJ^t  are  to  be  honored 
and  invfwated,  and  that  ihf-y  otibr  np  prayers  to  God  for  us ;  and  that 
their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

**'!  most  firmly  assert  that  the  imagea  of  Christ,  of  the  moiher  of 
God/  and  also  of  other  saints,  ought  to  he  had  and  retained^  and  that 
due  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them. 

**  *  1  ali^o  atlirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  mo^t  wholesome  to  'Christian 
people, 

"  *  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  church  for  lh« 
niother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to 
the  hit^hop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St  Peter,  prince  of  the  apotitles  and 
vicar  of  J e s  u s  C  b  ri st/ 

"Then  follow  clauses  condemnatory  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  and 
expressive  of  adliesbn  to  all   the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  "^ 

holy  Fathers  have  fitly  called  the  *  second  jdank  &her  stiipwrwk  *  of  lost  grace. 
Morco%'cr,  Ctirist  Ji-sua  instituted  the  sjicranant  uf  pt^miRv  tor  itiosc  who  fall  into 
iin  uflcr  bnptisin,  wIicd  he  said,  *  Rect'ivc  ye  the  Holy  Ghobt :  whosv  gins  you  sb&U 
forgi%'e,  thtry  arv  forgiven  them ;  and  whose  sins  yoti  shjiU  retain,  they  are  ro- 
toincd '  (John  xx,  Mat.  xvi.l-  Wherefore  we  must  teach  tliut  the  penance  of  a  Chrift* 
tian  mun  after  his  fAll  is  very  ditVerent  from  bapt].**mfll  penance^  and  incJndea  tiot 
only  cessation  from  sins  and  hatred  of  them,  or  a  contrite  und  humbled  heart,  bol 
also  the  sacnimental  confession  of  these  sins^  at  least  hi  desire » to  be  j^erformed  in 
due  time,  and  priestly  absolution  ;  and  aUo  8atisfa<.-iion,  by  fasts,  alm^>  pray^r^,  and 
other  pious  exercises  of  the  spiritual  hfe  ;  not  sati^fnetion  for  ctemni  punishment, 
which  together  with  the  offense  is  remitted  by  the  sncramcnt*  or  the  desire  of  iho 
sacramcnt^ — but  for  the  tfuiporal  punishment,  whieh^  as  the  Sacred  Scnpturc« 
teach,  is  not  always  remitted,  as  is  the  ca*e  in  baptism,  to  tho^%  who  being  un- 
grateful for  the  grai^e  of  God  which  they  received,  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  dared  to  profane  the  temple  of  God/* 

To  this  decree  on  justl^cation  ar«  i?«bjoined  33  canons,  the  lost  of  which  is  : 
"  If  any  one  uhall  affirm,  that  thi§  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  expressed  by 
the  holy  council  in  thij*  present  decree,  involves  any  thin  j^  rieropjitory  to  the  gloiy 
of  God  or  the  merits  of  Jegitfl  Christ  our  Lord,  and  does  not  rather  illustrate  tho 
truth  of  our  faith  »m  well  as  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ  Jesus ;  let  hSm  ho 
accursed/' 

«  Dr'  Wiseman  hero  omits,  probably  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  the  phrase  '*  Ever 
Tirpn,"  which  should  follow  "  Mother  of  God/' 

'  The  clatiSGS,  tlius  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wisemnn,  read  thus  : 

**  I  likewise  imdotibiedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  dellvci^,  dc^nod. 


* 
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'^^Tih  obirioQfl  tbat  this  form  of  confession  was  frumed  in  accordance 
I  of  liiat  counciK  and  consequently  has  chiefly  in  view  the 
\  oftboie  who  followed  the  Reformation.      It  would  be  foreign 
^lae  to  enior  into  any  explanations  of  the  doctrines  here  laid 
,  QMidi  lew  into  any  statement  of  the  groundi^  on  which  Cathohcs 
WkU  iteoh  aft  we  ptirpo»ely  refrain  from  all  p4>]emicul  discussion. 

**  Sack  it  tbe  doctrinal  oode  of  the  Catholic  chur(!h ;  of  its  moral 
^M  grliiifii  we  need  not  say  anyibing,  becatx  e  no  authorized  documeut 
^>^y^i4  be  well  referred  to  that  embodies  them  alU  There  are  many  de- 
CB^Siof  liopet  ooodemuaiory  of  immoral  opinions  or  proiHisitionSf  hut 
w^  poiitjTe  decrees.  Suflji!c  it  to  tuiy,  that  the  moral  law,  as  taught  iu 
iIm;  OubuUi!  cburcb,  is  tnainly  tbe  aame  as  other  denominations  of 
C^^niliuM  |»rofe9i  to  follow. 

^  Of  tbo  didcifdinary  or  governing  code  we  have  already  spoken, 
wlMawt  olMcrvcd  that  it  consi^stcd  of  the  Canon  Law,  wliich,  unlike  the 
ioeumil  and  mumJ  code,  may  %^ary  with  tlmef  place,  and  accidental 

••111  Our  lait  head  was*  the  essential  or  constitutive  principle  of 
<hi  Citiiohc  dinrch.  By  this  we  mean  that  principle  wiiieh  gives  it 
Wtkltiatiiy,  diftlingiiUhes  it  from  other  religions,  jiervades  all  its  insti* 
ttins  and  p^^^  the  answer  to  e\erj  query  regarding  tbe  peculiar 
»^iiHflion  outward  and  inward  of  this  church. 

*Kinrt  tbe  fundamental  posittoti,  tbe  constitutive  principle  of  the 
CiAific  duireh,  b  the  doctrine  and  belief  that  God  has  promised,  and 
tiMB|Kiit)y  kMstuw^  U[x)n  it,  a  con^^tant  and  perpetual  protection,  to 
tk  Qtatti  of  gaanin!e<.*iiig  it  from  destruction,  from,  error,  or  f^tal  cor- 
niplii^  Tbk  priuciple  once  ailmitted,  everything  else  follows.  1. 
TW  yUfibJlity  of  tbe  church  in  its  deci^ion3  on  matters  concerning 

srf  ^Kfared  hf  tiw  Saci^  Canoni  and  Getieml  CounciU,  and  particular Ir  bj  the 
|ply  fVi^Hlaf  Trent;  and  I  conilenin,  reji*cf,  ntid  AtnitHcinaTize  d)  chin^  con* 
t^xy  Uttmtm,  sad  aU  berotHM  which  the  church  has  ooademaod,  rejtx:u;dt  nad 

•IS  If ,.  dn  ai  tla«  pfiiirat  ftwlir  profeas  aad  truly  hold  this  inie  Catholic  faith, 

i  S0  OB«  eaa  U  ottimI  ;  and  I  pronuM  most  con  stun  dj  to  re  tut  n  and 

mt9  cbiIm  and  iniiuUte.  with  God^tf  aatistaacc;  to  the  end  of  my  lifo. 

f/mtM  tmkr  <»r»  mjitr  m  m  mi  iitm,  that,  ii  Mhail  U  hfid,  taiutht,  and  ftrmched  ly 

4^m^  «r  hf  ikmt  tU  cart  i/  tpkim  ihtdl  appt^iain  to  me  in  my  office ;  tkU  /  promise, 

>  he^  me  God,  ami  th^M  holy  Gmpth  of  God/'     The  words  ia 

wbsB  tbe  cre«d  ib  ftdmioistcrcd  to  a  beneficed  pfiest»  ptofetaor,  oc 
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fftith.  2.  The  obligation  of  submitting  to  all  these  decieions,  mdepetid* 
eiiily  of  men  A  own  privnte  judprments  or  opitiions.  8,  The  authority 
of  tnulition,  or  the  uimhfmble  charat-ter  of  all  thw  doclrines^  eommiited 
to  the  ihurch ;  aud  ht^iice  the  |u^rsuasion  that  thoeeof  its dog:mas, which 
to  others  appear  strange  and  uuscriptural,  have  been  in  reality  handed 
down,  uncorrupted,  sinee  the  time  of  the  apo^tle^**,  who  received  tJiem 
innn  Chnsf »  tejichinjr*  4.  The  necessity  of  reli^ous  onitr,  by  perfect 
uuiformity  of  beli«*f:  and  thence  as  a  coroLkry  ihe  sinfulness  of  wilful 
depuration  or  schism,  and  culpable  errors  or  heresy*  5.  Government 
by  authority,  since  they  who  are  aided  and  supported  by  such  a  promiiie 
muAi  nccr8.«arily  be  considered  appointed  to  direct  other*,  and  are  held  ^ 
as  the  representatives  and  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  the  church.  6,  Thefl 
pupal  Bupreniacy,  whether  considered  as  a  necessary  provirion  for  the 
preservation  of  this  ej^^ential  unity,  or  as  the  primipid  dejxi.^itoryof  the 
divine  promises*  7-  In  fine,  the  authority  of  councilfi,  the  right  to  eo* 
act  ciinons  and  ceremonies,  the  duly  of  repre^i^ing  all  attempts  to  broach 
new  opinions;  in  a  word,  all  that  83^  stem  of  rule  and  authoritative  teach- 
ing whifh  must  strike  every  one  as  the  leatling  feature  in  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  Cfilhohc  church. 

"  The  differences,  therefore,  between  this  and  other  neligtonB,  how- 
ever ccmiplicated  and  numerous  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are 
thus  in  truth  nari  owed  to  one  question ;  Ibr  particular  doctrines  must 
share  the  fate  of  the  dogmas  above  cited,  as  fonnlng  the  constitutive 
pnnci|ile  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This  religion  claims  for  itself  a 
compleie  consistency  fmm  its  tirat  principle  to  its  last  consequence,  and 
to  its  least  institution,  and  finds  fault  with  others,  as  though  they  pre* 
served  forms,  dignities,  and  doctrines  which  must  have  sprung  from  a 
principle  by  them  rejected,  but  which  are  useless  and  mi&takeu,  tlie 
moment  they  are  disjoined  from  it*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  church  should  seem  to  possess,  what  is  essential  to  every 
moral  or^ranized  ho*ly,  a  principle  of  vitality  which  accounts  for  all  ita 
action?,  and  determines  at  once  the  direction  and  the  intensity  of  all 
its  function?. 

**  To  conclude  our  account  of  the  Catholic  church,  we  will  give  a 
slight  view  of  the  extent  of  its  dominionss,  by  etiumerating  the  countriea 
which  protcss  its  doctrines,  or  which  contain  considerable  eommunitiefl 
under  its  obedience,*     In  Europe,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Bel- 


*More  receat  8t*tistic$  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chorcb  ore  giroa  ia  Chapter 

xxvm..  &c 
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gidiB,  the  Atjgtrian  empire,  inclading  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Polind^  and 
fibe  Rhenkh  pix>viuces  of  Prussia,  which  fonnerly  belon<rcd  to  the  ec- 
eleclartttes,  profesa  the  Githolrc  religion  aa  that  of  the  stare, 
Ror,  ftopording  fo  the  expresr^ion  of  the  French  charte,  that  of  the  major- 
ttjr  f^  tt»c  people.     In  America,  all  the  countries  which  once  formed 
pttit  of  the  Spanish  dominions  both  m  the  southern  and^northern  jior- 
lioiEi    of  the   continent,  and  which  are  now  independent  states,  jirofesa 
cxdy^irely  the  aame  peligion.      The  empire  of  Brazil  m  also  Catholic, 
Xower  Canadji  and  all   tho^e  islands  in  the  West  Ijidies  which  belong 
iO  SfiAin  or  France,  including  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  profess  the  Cath- 
olic faith;  And  there  are  aUo  considerable  Catholic  comraunities  in  the 
Vnlleti  States  of  North  America,  especially  in  Maryland  aod  Louisiiuia. 
.Mftny  Indian  tribes,  in  the  Canadas,  in  the  United  Stales,  in  Calilbrnia» 
tn  South  America,  have  embraced  the  same  faith.     In  Asia  there 
liardly  any  nation   professing  Christianity  which  does  not  contain 
communities  of  Catholic  Christians.      Thus  in   Syria  the  entire 
-xifttiofi  or  tribe  of  the  Maronites,  dispersed  over  Mount   Libanus,  are 
^mtjiecta  of  tl»e  Roman  see,  governed   by  a  patriarch  and  bisliops  ap- 
yoitit^d  by  it     There  aire  also  other   Syriac  Chri8tians  under  other 
VmiliOfiSt  united   to   the  same  see,  who  are  dispersed  all  over  PaleKtine 
^Bnd  Sjrrm*     At  Constantinople  there  is  a  Catholic  Armenian  patriarch 
^'^rlio  gorems  the  unittfd  Armeniaus  as   they  are  called,  large  communi- 
I  of  wliom  also  exist  in  Armenia  proper.     Tlie  Abb*'*  Dubois,  in  his 
iojition  before   a  committee  of  the  Hou^^e  of  Commons  in  1832, 
the  Dtunber  of  Catholics  in  the  Indian  peninsula  at  600,000,  in- 
^ludiiig  Ceylon,  and  this  number  is  perhaps   rather  underrated   than 
^Dlbmrifle.     They  are  governed   by  four  bishops  aud  four  vicar^^  apos- 
'•olic  with  episcopal  consecration,      A  new  one  baa  just  been  added  for 
<Ji!yIon.     We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  niunber  of  Cath- 
«lica  in  China,  but  in  the  province  of  Su-Chuen   alone  they  were  re- 
t.wnied,  2fd   September,  1824,  at  47,487  (Annaltn  de  la  Propag.  de  fa 
Jot,  No.  xi.,  p.  257) ;  and  an  official  report  published  at  Rome  in  the 
t  year  gives  those  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Kiansi  at  40,000. 
are  seven  other  provinces  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
MhoHon,  of  which  we  have  no  return-      In  the  united  empire  of  Ton- 
Ittn  and  Cochin-China  the  Catholics  of  one  district  were  estimated  at 
200,000  {[bid.^  No.  X,  p.  194),  and,  till  the  late  persecution,  there  waa 
A  college  with   200  students,  and  convents   containing   700  reli^ioui, 
Anolhier  district  ^re  a  return,  in  1826,  of  2955  in0mts  baptised,  which 
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would  give  an  estimate  of  88,000  adult  ChriBtians.  A  third  gave  a 
return  of  170,000.  M.  Dubois  estimates  the  number  of  native  Cath- 
olics in  the  Philippine  islands  at  2,000,000.  In  Africa,  the  inlands  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  are  Catholic,  and  all  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  co&^ts,  as  well  as  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Yerd, 
and  the  Canary  Islands." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1854,  a  new  article  was  added  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question 
among  Roman  Catholics  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  was  or  was 
not  conceived  free  from  original  sin,  that  is,  without  any  in- 
herited depravity;  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Cath- 
arine, the  Dominicans,  &c.,  had  denied  the  immaculate  con- 
ception; but  Pope  Pius  IX.,  having  previously  sent  a  circular 
on  the  subject  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  throughout  the 
world,  and  obtained  the  assent  of  a  large  majority  of  them, 
publicly  declai-ed  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing is  now  officially  inserted  as  "  Lesson  VI."  "  on  the  8th  of 
December,  at  the  Festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

"  From  the  Acts  of  Pope  Plus  IX, 
^  But  the  victory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  at  her  conception, 
over  the  worst  enemy  of  the  human  race,  which  victory  divine  declara- 
tions, venerable  tradition,  the  constant  sentiment  of  the  church,  the 
singular  unanimity  of  the  bisliops  and  of  the  faithful,  and  the  remarka- 
ble acts  and  constitutions  of  the  chief  pontiffs  were  now  wonderfully 
illustrating ;  Pius  IX.,  chief  pontiff,  assenting  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  church,  determined  to  proclaim  with  his  own  supreme  and  in- 
fallible oracle.  Therefore  on  the  sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  Decem- 
ber [=  Dec  8th]  of  the  year  1854  in  the  Vutican  Basilica,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  assembly  of  the  Canlinal  Fathers  of  the  Roman 
church  and  also  of  Bishops  from  remote  regions,  and  with  the  applause 
of  the  whole  world,  solemnly  pronounced  and  defined :  That  the  doe- 
trine  which  holds  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  at  the  first 
instant  of  her  being  concei\ed,by  a  smgular  divine  privil^'ge,  preserved 
free  from  all  stain  of  origuial  sin,  was  revealed  by  God  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  believed  firmly  and  constantly  by  all  the  faithfuL" 
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!*^we  First  Ecumenical  Couiicil  of  the  Vatican,"  whose 
lions  l)egan  on  the  8th  of  December,  1869,  has  likewise  made 
Its  ad<litions  to  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  church  in  its 
two  dogmatic  decrees.  Of  these,  the  first,  '^  on  Cathoh'c  faith/* 
promulgated  April  24,  1870,  is  divided  into  four  cliapters,  re- 
aRirming,  in  opposition  to  rationalism,  naturalism,  <fec*j  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  respect  to  God  the  creator  of  all 
tilings,  to  divine  revelation,  to  faith,  and  to  the  relation  of 
faith  and  reason;  and  closes  with  canons  corresponding  to 
cha|3ter8  and  anathematizing  all  who  do  not  receive  the  views 
Iberein  set  forth  by  the  council.  The  second  dogmatic *degre^, 
in  respect  to  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pojje,  is  the 
gre^X  work  of  the  council,  and,  on  account  of  its  importance,  is 
liere  given  at  length,  as  translated  from  the  original  Latin  and 
published  in  *'The  Catholic  World"  for  September,  1870. 

"riBST   DOOtfJiTIO    DECREE  OK  THE  CHURCH   OP  CHRIST,  PUBLISHED 

m  THE  FOURTH  SKSSION  OF  THE  HOLT   ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL 

OF    THE    VATICAN.      FAS5CD   JULY    18,    1870. 

**  /Vttf ,  Btihop^  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  witit  the  approbation  of 
dm  Hfl^  Councily  for  a  perpetual  remembrance  hereof. 

•■Thu  eternal  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,  in  order  to  render 
perp^^tiAl  the  saving  work  of  hh  redemption,  resolved  lo  bnild  the 
holy  eburcht  in  which,  as  in  the  house  of  the  living  God,  all  the  failh- 
(bl  iihould  be  united  by  the  bond  of  the  same  faith  and  chanty.  For 
whi**h  reieon,  bf»f«>re  he  was  gloiified,  he  prayed  the  Father,  nnt  for 
lli«  apo^Ur^  alone,  hut  aUo  for  I  hose  who,  through  their  word,  would 
Mie«'€  Id  him,  that  they  sdl  mighl  be  one,  as  the  Son  himself  and  the 
Fallier  are  one  (John  ivii,  1-20).  Wlierefore,  even  as  he  sent  the 
^ifiOPtles*  whom  he  had  chosen  to  himself  from  the  world  m  he  had 
been  wnt  by  the  Father,  po  he  willed  ihat  tbere  should  be  pastors  and 
leacheri  in  hi;*  church  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  worLL  More- 
OT«T,  to  the  end  that  I  he  episacopal  body  itself  might  be  one  and 
uodiTided,  and  that  the  entire  multitude  of  believers  mij^ht  ho  pre- 
ferred in  oneness  of  faith  and  of  communion,  throucjh  priests  cleaving 
mtitoally  together^  he  pliiced  the  blessed  Peter  before  the  other  a|K)3- 
lies  and  eatablisbcd  in  bim  a  perpetua}  principle  of  this  two-fold  unity, 
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and  a  visible  foandation  on  whose  strength  ^  the  eternal  temple  might 
be  built,  and  in  whose  firm  faith  the  church  might  rise  upward  until 
her  summit  reach  the  heavens '  (St.  Leo  the  Great,  Sermon  v.  (or 
iii.),  chapter  2,  on  Christmas).  Now,  seeing  that  in  order  to  over- 
throw,  if  possible,  the  church,  the  powers  of  hell  on  every  side,  and 
with  a  hatred  which  increases  day  by  day,  are  assailing  her  foundation 
which  was  placed  by  God,  we  therefore,  for  the  preservation,  the 
safety,  and  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  flock,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  sacred  council,  have  judged  it  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
doctrine  which,  according  to  the  ancient  and  constant  faith  of  the 
universal  church,  all  the  faithful  must  believe  and  hold,  touching  the 
institution,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sacred  aposlolic 
primacy,  in  which  stands  the  power  and  strength  of  the  entire  church ; 
and  to  proscribe  and  condemn  the  contrary  errors  so  hurtful  to  the 
flock  of  the  Lord. 

"CHAPTER   I 

^  Of  the  institution  of  the  apostoUc  primacy  in  the  hUaed  Peter. 

^  We  teach,  therefore,  and  dedare  that,  according  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  Gospel,  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  of 
God  was  promised  and  given  immediately  and  directly  to  blessed 
Peter,  the  npostle,  by  Christ  our  Lord.  For  it  was  to  Simon  alone^ 
to  whom  he  had  already  said,  ^  Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,'  *  that, 
after  he  had  professed  his  faith,  ^  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,'  our  Lord  said,  '  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona; 
because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven ;  and  I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upoa 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven.'  f  And  it  was  to  Simon  Peter  akme  that 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  gave  the  jurisdiction  of  supreme  shep- 
herd and  ruler  over  the  whole  of  his  fold,  saying, '  Feed  my  lambs ; ' 
'  Feed  my  sheep.'  %    To  this  doctrine  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sacred 

•John  1 :  42. 

t  Matthew  16:  16-19. 

{John  21.:  15-17. 
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liplitres^  as  the  Catholic  church  has  always  understocwi  it,  are  plainly 

f'Oppo&od  ihe  perverse  opinions  of  those  who,  distorting  the  form   of 

goTemmeiii  established  In  his  church  by  Christ  our  Lord,  deny  that 

Peter  aJotie  alK)ve  ihe  other  apoatlps,  whether  taken  separately  one  by 

•l»e  or  all  togt*ther,  was  endowed  by  Christ  with  a  true   and   real 

primacy  of  jurisdiction  ;  or  who  ftsj^ert  I  hat  tiiis  primacy  was  not  given 

tmmrdlat^ily  and  directly  to  blessed    Peter,  but  to   the  church,  and 

( throtigh  her  to  him,  as  to  the  agent  of  the  cliurch. 

**If^  therefore,  any  one  shaH  say,  that  Itlessed  Peter  the  Apostle 
was  not  appointeii  by  Christ  onr  Lord,  the  prince  of  all  the  apostles, 
tnd  the  visible  head  of  the  whole  church  militartt ;  or,  that  he  received 
tly  and  immediately  from  our  Lord  Jisus  Christ  only  the 
cy  of  honor,  and  not  that  of  true  and  real  juriBdiction;  let  him 
lanstiiema. 

**  CHAPTER    II. 
•*  0/  ihe  ferpehiit^  of  the  prima^  of  Peter  in  (he  Roman  pontiffs. 

"  What  the  prince  of  pastors  and  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 

^Mt  Lord  Je^us  Christ,  established  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  apostle 

JJetcr  for  the  perpetual  welfare  and  lasting  good  of  the  church,  tlie 

mune  through  his  power  must  needs  last  for  ever  in  that  church,  which 

Sft  fbooded  upon  the  rock,  and  will  stand  firm  till  the  end  of  time. 

AtA  indeed  it  is  well  known,  as  it  ha^  been  in  all  ages,  that  tlm  holy 

4«Biid  most  blessed  Peter,  prince  and  head  of  the  apostles,  pillar  of  the 

-^■uth  and  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  received  from  our 

^Xord  Jestis  Chrbt,  the  Savior  and  Re<leemer  of  mankind,  the  keys 

^of  the  kin^om  of  heaven,  to  this  present  time  and  at  all  times  lives 

^KOti  presides  atid  pronounces  juilifmuut  in  the  person  of  his  successors, 

^9b«  biahupa  of  the  holy  Rornmi  see,  which  was  founded  by  him,  and 

^emtecrntbd  by  hts  blood.*     So  that  whoever  succeeds  Peter  in  -this 

it^  holds,  according  to  Clirist*8   own  institution,  the   primacy  of 

Pctrr  over  the  whole  church.     What,  therefore,  was  once  established 

%y  htm  who  is  the  truth,  stttl  remains,  and  blessed  Peter,  retaining  the 

ngili  of  the  rock,  which  ha.4  been  given  to  him,  has  never  left  the 

I  of  the  church  originally  intrusted  to  liim.f 

•For  this  reason  it  was  always  necessary  for  every  other  church, 

dkat  liy  ihe  faithful  of  all  countries,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Roman 


•Cottndl  of  Eph.  hss.  iiL  St  Peter  Chrys.  Ep.  nd  EatTch. 
t  &  Lto^  Serm.  lit.  chiLp.  iii, 
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Chorcli  on  account  of  iu  superior  headship,  in  order  that  being  joinedt] 
as  members  lo  th**ir  head,  with  ihiet  sf'c,  from  which  the  rlorliU  of  reli- 
gious communion  flow  unto  all,  th«rj  might  be  knitted  into  the  unity  of 
one  body,* 

**  If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  say,  that  it  id  not  by  the  institution  of 
Christ  our  Lonl  himgelf,  or  by  divine  right,  that  blessed  Peter  has  per* 
petual  successors  in  the  primacy  over  the  whole  church ;  or,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  h  not  thtj  successor  of  blessed  Feler  in  this  priimicy ; 
let  him  be  anathema. 

**CH AFTER    IIIp 
**  Of  the  power  and  nature  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 

"  Wherefore,  resting  upon  the  clear  testi monies  of  holy  w^rit,  and  ^j 
following  the  full  and  explicit  decrees  of  our  predeces>or8  the  Roman ^| 
ponliffji,   and   of  general   council:?,    we    renew   the   definition  of  the  ^^ 
ecuminical  council  of  Florence,  according  to  which  all   the  faithful  of 
ChrtBt  must  believe  that  the  holy  apOi^tolic  see  and  the  Roman  pontiff  ^^ 
hold  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  ^^ 
tlie  suci'essor  of  blessed  Peter  ttie  pritice  of  the  apostles^  and  the  true 
vicar  of  Christ,  and  is  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  the  father 
and  teacher  ol'  all  Chnt^tians;  and  that  to  him,  in  the  blessed  Peter^^™ 
was  rtiveii  by  our  Lord  Je^^ud  Christ  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and^| 
governing  the  universal  church ;  ai*  is  also  set  forth  iu  the  acta  of  ihc 
ecumenical  councils,  and  in  the  sacred  canons, 

**  Wfierefoi  e,  we  teach  and  dechire  that  the  Roman  Church,  unde 
divine  providence,  possesses  a  headship  of  ordinary  power  over  all 
other  churches,  and  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  which  is  truly  episcopal,  is  immediate,  toward  which 
pastors  and  faithful  of  whatever  nte  and  dignity,  whether  singly  or  all ^ 
together,  are  bound  by  the  duty  of  hierarchical  fiubordi nation  and  of 
true  obedience,  not  only  in  things  which  appertain  to  fictlth  and  morals, 
but  likewise  in  those  things  which  concern  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  spread  throughout  the  world,  so  that  being  united 
with  ihe  Roman  pontiff,  both  in  communion  and  in  profession  of  the 
same  faith,  the  church  of  Christ  may  be  one  fold  under  one  chief 
fthefiherd^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  truth,  from  which  no  one 
can  depart  without  loss  of  faith  and  salvation.  ^| 

^St.  IirmcDS  against  Hcmsies^  book  iii.  chap.  3.  Epi^t.  of  Council  of  Aquild^ 
381,  to  GmtiaQi  chap,  4,  of  Piiis  VL  Briiif  Super  Soliditaie. 
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*  Sa  fcp,  nevertheless,  is  this  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff  from 
treDcbioig  on  that  ordinary  power  of  epLscopal  juri<?clictioii  by  which  the 
hUhopS  who  have  beeji  instituted  by  the  Ho!y  Ghost  and  have  suo- 
oecded  in  the  place  of  the  apo^^Ues,  like  true  shephenl^f  feed  niid  rule 
tibe  flocks  assigned  to  them,  each  one  Me  own;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
tht§  their  power  is  asserted,  etrengihened,  and  vindicated  by  the  supreme 
md  tDiiven^l  pastor ;  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  eaith :  My  honor  is 
the  booor  of  the  universal  church ;  my  honor  is  the  solid  strength  of 
brethren ;  then  am  I  truly  honored  when  to  each  one  of  them  the 
'  due  b  not  denied  (SL  Gregory  Great  ad  Enlo^ius,  E|»ist,  30), 
•*  Moreover,  from  tlrnt  supreme  authority  of  the  Ronian  poiitilf  to 
the  universal  church,  there  followis  to  hini  the  ri;afht,  in  the  ex- 
;  of  this  hiji  oilicc,  of  freely  communicating  wiih  the  pastors  and 
flocka  of  the  whfde  church,  that  ibey  may  be  taught  and  guided  by  him 
in  tl^  way  of  sahation. 

**  Wlieri*fore,  we  condemn  and  reprobate   the  opinions  of  those,  who 

•ay  that  this  communiaition  of  the  supreme  head  with  the  pastors  and 

1  can  l»c  lawfully  hinderedi  or  who  make  it  subject  to  the  Becular 

r,  tnaintainitig  that  the  things  which  are  decreed  by  the  aj^Kistolic 

\Qt  under  its  authority  for  the  government  of  ihe  cburdi,  have  no 

f  or  value  unless  they  are  contirmed  by  the  approval  of  the  secuhir 

ircr-     And  since,  by  the  di%'ine  right  of  af>ostolic  primacy,  the  Ro- 

pontitr  presides  over  the   universal  cJ lurches,  we  also  teach  and 

that  he  h  the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful  (Pius  VL  Brief 

Super  Soliditate),  and  that  in  all  causes  calling  for  ecclesiastical  trial, 

may  be  had  to  his  judgment  (Second  Council  of  Lyons) ;  but 

)  decision  of  the  apostolic  sec,  above  which  there   is  no  higher  au- 

Ifbortty,  oannot  be  reconj^idered  by  any  one,  nor  Is  it  kwful  to  any  one 

r  to  lit  in  judgment  on  hb  judgment  (Nicholas  I,  epist.  ad  Michaelem 

[  IzDpemtorenj)* 

**  Wherefore,  they  wander  away  from  the  right  paih  of  truth  who 
:  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  Roman 
to  an  ecumenical  council,  as  if  to  an  autliority  sui>erior  to  the 
Bciman  pontiff! 

**  llii'nffore,  if  imy  one  shall  say  that  the  Roman  pontiif  holds  only 
tho  cbargi!  of  inspection  or  direction,  and  not  full  and  supreme  power 
of  juri^liction  over  the  entire  church,  not  only  in  thin^  which  pertain 
(ofiuth  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which  pertain  to  tlie  discipline  and 
gEnrerament  of  the  church  Bpread  throughout  the  whole  world  i  or,  that 
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be  possesses  only  the  chief  pan  imd  not  the  entire  plenitude  of  thU 
•nprenie  power;  or,  that  this  his  power  is  not  ordinary  and  iinmediatC| 
both  as  regards  all  and  each  of  the  churches,  aud  all  and  each  of  thft 
pastors  and  ^thful ;  let  him  be  anathema 

• 

**CHAPTEB    rV- 

"  Of  the  infaUiUe  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  %n  tectchint^^ 

**  This  holy  see  has  ever  held — the  unbroken  cuslom  of  the  church 
doth  prove — and  the  ecumenical  councils  those  especially  in  which  the 
east  joined  with  the  west,  in  union  of  faiih  and  of  charity,  have  de- 
clared that  in  this  apostolic  primacy,  which  the  tloman  pontiff  holds 
over  the  nniversal  church,  as  strccessor  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apod^ 
ties,  there  \^  ali^o  contained  the  i^upreme  power  of  authoritative  teach-  . 
ing*  Thus  I  he  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of  Constantinople,  follow*  ^^ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  put  forth  this  solemn  profcs-  ^^ 
sion : 

"  *  The  first  law  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule  of  true  faith-  And 
whereas  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who 
said :  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church 
(Matt.  xvi.  18),  these  words,  which  ho  spake,  are  proved  true  by  facts; 
for  in  the  apostolic  see,  the  Catholic  reli^on  has  ever  been  preserved 
unspottedi  and  the  holy  doctrine  has  been  announced.  Therefore 
wishing  never  to  be  f  eparated  from  the  faith  and  teaching  of  this  see, 
Tve  hope  to  be  worthy  to  abide  in  that  one  communion  which  the  apos^ 
tolic  Bee  preaches,  in  which  i*  the  full  and  true  firmness  of  the  Chris tian 
religion'  [Formula  of  8t.  Ilormisdiis  Pope»  as  pmposcd  hy  Hadrian 
II.  to  the  fathers  of  the  eighih  geacnd  Council  (Constantinop.  IV.)| 
and  Bubficrihed  by  them]* 

*'  So  too,  the  Greeks,  with  the  approval  of  the  second  council  of 
Lyons,  prof essed,  that  the  holy  Roman  Church  holds  over  the  universal 
Catholic  Church,  a  supreme  and  full  primacy  and  headship,  which  she 
truthiully  and  humbly  acknowledges  that  she  received,  with  ftillness  of 
power,  from  the  Lord  himself  in  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  or  head  of 
the  apoftles,  of  whom  the  Roman  pontiff  i.-^i  the  successor;  and  as  she, 
beyond  the  others,  is  bouud  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  faith,  j^o,  il'  any 
questions  arise  concerning  faith,  they  should  be  decided  by  her  judg- 
ments And  finally,  the  council  of  Florence  defined  that  tlie  Roman 
|»0Qiifr  is  true  vicar  of  Christy  and  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  and 
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father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  that  to  him,  in  the  blessed 
f^eter^  wat  gtveu  by  our  Lord  Jestis  Chrtgt  full  power  of  feeding  and 
Tuling  and  governing  the  universal  church  (John  xxi.  15-17). 

"In  order  to  fulfill  this  pastoral  charge,  our  predecessors  have  ever 
labored  unwearietll  j  to  spread  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  with  equal  care  liave  watched  to  preserve 
at  pure  and  unchanged  where  it  had  been  I'eceived*  Wherefore  the 
shops  of  the  whole  world,  sometimes  singly,  isometimes  assembled  in 
synods,  following  the  long  e^stablkhed  custom  of  the  churches  (S,  Cyril 
Alex*  ad  S.  Coelest.  Pap.),  and  the  form  of  ancient  rule  (St.  Innocent 
L  to  coiiDcik  of  Carthage  and  Milevi),  referred  to  ihls  apostolic  sea 
I  dangers  especially  which  arose  in  matters  of  faiih,  in  order  that 
BJuHea  to  faiih  might  best  be  healed  there  where  the  faith  could  never 
iail  (St-  Bernard  ep.  li)0).  And  the  Roman  pontiffs,  weighing  the 
ttadition  of  times  and  circumstances,  Bometiraes  calling  together  gen* 
couDcik,  or  asking  the  judgment  of  the  church  ficattered  through 
the  world,  soroetimea  consulting  particulnr  Bynodj^  sometimes  using 
other  aids  a?  divine  providence  supplied,  defined  that  tho^e  doc- 
tne*  should  be  held,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Gotl,  they  knew  to  be  con- 
nble  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  apostolic  traditions.  For  the 
}\j  dioAt  is  not  promised  to  the  successor;*  of  Peter,  that  they  may 
known  a  new  doctrine  revealed  by  him,  but  that,  through  hb 
a^^iitatice,  they  may  sacredly  guard,  and  faithhilly  set  forth  the  rcvela* 
itioQ  delivered  by  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  deposit  of  faith.  And  thia 
'apostolic  leaching,  all  ihe  venerable  fathers  have  embraced,  and 
the  holy  orthodox  doctors  have  revered  and  follow^ed,  kno\\ing  most 
certduly  tliat  this  see  of  Su  Peter  ever  remains  fme  from  oil  error, 
ir(*Qrding  to  the  diving  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  made  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  :  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not, 
and  thott,  bemg  once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren  (Conf.  8t^ 
Agatho,  Ep-  ad  Imp.  a  Cone*  CEcum*  VL  approbat)* 

**  Therefore,  this  gift  of  truth,  and  of  faith  which  fails  not,  was 
divinely  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his  fiuccessors  in  this  clinir,  that  they 
ihould  exercise  their  high  office  for  the  salvation  of  all^  that  through 
the  universal  flock  of  Christ  shoiild  be  turned  away  from  the 
food  of  error,  and  should  be  nourished  with  the  food  of  heav- 
ily doctrine,  and  that,  the  occasion  of  achi.^m  being  removed ,  the  en- 
church  should  be  preserved  one,  and,  phmted  on  her  foundation^ 
^KNild  fttaod  6rm  agaimit  the  gates  of  helh 
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^  Nevertheless,  since  in  this  present  age,  when  the  saving  efficacy  of 
the  apostolic  office  is  exceedingly  needed,  there  are  not  a  few  who  carp 
at  its  authority ;  we  judge  it  altogether  necessary  to  solemnly  declare 
the  prerogative,  which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  has  deigned  to 
unite  to  the  supreme  pastoral  office. 

^*'  Wherefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our 
Savior,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
Christian  peoples,  with  the  appn>bation  of  the  sacred  council,  we  teach 
and  define  it  to  be  a  doctrine  divinely  revealed :  that  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of 
pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apos- 
tolical authority,  he  defines  that  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  is  to  be 
held  by  the  universal  church,  he  possesses,  through  the  divine  assist- 
ance promised  to  him  in  the  blessed  Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which 
the  divine  Redeemer  willed  his  church  to  be  endowed,  in  defining  a 
doctrine  of  faith  or  morals ;  and  therefore  that  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselvesi  and  not  by  force  of  the 
consent  of  the  church  thereto. 

^  And  if  any  one  shall  presume,  which  Grod  forbid,  to  contradict  this 
our  definition ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

^  Given  in  Rome,  in  the  Public  Session,  solemnly  celebrated  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (me  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July ;  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

«Itae8t[=Soi8it]. 
"  Joseph,  Bishop  of  St.  Foltbn, 
^Secretary  of  the  CouncUofthe  Vatican.'' 


title  "  pope**'  now  commonly  applied  to  the  bishop  of 

Rome,  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cliiircl^  is 
only  a  different  English  form 
of  the  familiar  word  *^papa" 
(— =  fatlier)  —  a  word  which  is 
found  ill  the  Latin  and  vari- 
ous other  languages  as  well  as 
in  the  English.  This  title 
**  papa  '*  was  applied  by  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  to 
any  bishop,  and  is  now  a  com- 
man  designation  in  the  Greek 
church  for  a  priest;  but  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  clmrch  it 
is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  according  to 
an  order  of  Gregory  VI L,  A, 
D.  1075.  The  pope  is  often 
styled  "  holy  father,"  or  "  his 
holiness,"  likewise,  "^  Roman 
pontiff,"  or  "  sovereign  pon- 
tiff*'— a  title  borrowed,  as  the 
catechism  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent  allows,  from  the  pontiffs  or  chief  priests  of  jjagan  Rome. 
Gregory  L  ntyled  himself  "  servant  of  the  servants  of  God," 
sad  his  successors  still  use  this  as  an  official  designation  ;  but 
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they  do  not  so  much  imitate  him  in  his  maintaining  that  the 
title  "  universal  bishop  "  is  "  profane,  anti-christian,  and  in- 
fernal." The  pope  is  officially  declared  to  be  "  the  successor 
of  the  blessed  Peter,"  and  "  the  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  "holy  see"  or  the  "holy  apostolic  see"  denotes  the 
bishopric  of  Rome  or  the  papacy,  and  figuratively  the  pope, 
who  is  the  occupant  of  this  office. 

The  pope  has  been  for  many  ages  both  a  spiritual  and  a 
temporal  sovereign.  His  spiritual  sovereignty  or  primacy  is 
claimed,  as  already  indicated,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  the  rightful  successor  of 
"  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles." 
The  constant  appeal  in  support  of  this 
position  is  to  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  Mat.  16 :  18, 19  : 

<*  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  kcjs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'* 

Protestants  believe  this  passage  fulfilled  in  Peter's  being  the 
first  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Acts  2 :  14-40.  10 :  1.  11 :  18.  16 : 
7-11,  &c.).  They  maintain  that  other-  apostles  are  just  as 
truly  the  foundation  of  the  church  as  is  Peter  (Eph.  2 :  20. 
Rev.  21 :  14),  and  have  just  as  much  authority  over  the 
church  (Mat.  20 :  20-26.  23 :  8.  2  Cor.  11 :  5.  Gal.  2 :  11)  ; 
that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (=  of  retaining  and 
remitting  sins,  of  declaring  sentence,  of  exercising  church- 
discipline)  is  given  to  the  apostles  and  the  disciples  in  a 
church  just  as  truly  as  to  Peter  (Mat.  18 :  1,  15-18.  John 
20 :  23) ;  that  at  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  vacant 
apostleship,  which  took  place  at  Peter's  suggestion,  the  two 
candidates  appear  to  have  been  nominated  by  the  whole  body 
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thadisciples,  certainly  not  by  Peter  alone,  nor  probaV>ly  by 
apostles  alone  J  while  the  appointment  was  *'  by  lot,"  i.  e., 
by  divine  selection  (Acts  1 :  15-26  ;  compare  Prov.  16 :  33)  ; 
that  in  the  ecclesiastical  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  where  Peter 
was  present  and  took  part,  it  was  evidently  not  Peter,  but 
James^  who  presided  and  shaped  the  decision  (Acts  15 :  6-29)  ; 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  be  a  lord  over  God's  heritage,  i*  e., 
Uie  church  (1  Pet  5:3);  that  neither  in  the  epistles  of  Peter 
(1  Pet.  1:  1.  5:  1.  2  Pet.  1:  1),  nor  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  nor  in  any  other  scripture  given  by  inspiration  of 
<iod,  is  the  alleged  supremacy  or  authoritativo  primacy  of 
Teter  to  be  found ;  that  it  is  nowhere  tauglit  by  any  teacher 
^ent  of  God,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  either  better  or  more 
Iiaiiorable  than  other  churches,  or  its  bishop  more  closely  con- 
nocled  either  with  Peter  or  with  Peter's  Divine  Master  than 
mny  church  which  takes  the  bible  alone  for  an  infallible  and 
BT  it  guide  in  religious  faith  and  practice,     Protestants 

W  *  1'  xr  that  the  honorable  church  —  the  church  against  which 
**  ^lie  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail '' — is  one  whose  members 
l^^rch  the  scriptures  daily  (Acta  17:  11),  and  do  not  teach 
t(^w^  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  (Mat,  15:  9),  In  a 
iroiril^  Protestants  believe  that  the  Roman  clmrch  of  the  present 
^^ry  neither  rests  on  *^  the  blessed  Peter,'*  nor  derives  a  shadow 
Oi       r         '  V  from  him. 

*^       ,      tion,  **  was  Peter  in  Rome  and  bishop  of  the  church 
™^ re?**  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  those  who 
T*[*>rt  the  pa[»acy.     Many  Protestants  also  give  a  general 
^wer  in  the  affirmative,  while  others  answer  both  parts  of 
question  decidedly  in  the  negati%*e.     A  negati%'e  answer  to 
^^licr  part  of  the  question  takes  away  the  foundation  of  the 
Catholic  system;  but  an  affirmative  answer  to  both 
idoes  not  endanger  Protestantism,  nor  involve  any  renun- 
w^tion  of  its  principles. 

The  common  Roman  Catholic  account^ — derived  from  Euse- 
Wltt,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  lived  about  a.  D*  270-340 — makes 
PetCT  to  have  been  bishop  of  Autioch  seven  years,  and  then 
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for  25  years  (a.  d.  42-67)  bishop  of  Rome.  We  will  here 
use  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Brandes's  "  Rome  and  the  Popes,"  as 
translated  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Wiseman,  and  published  by  "  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati,  1868 :  " 

'^  The  best  authorities  that  have  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  early 
Christian  Rome  place  St.  Peter's  first  arrival  in  the  capital  in  the  year 

42,  or  about  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Claudius A 

short  time  after  founding  the  church  in  Rome,  St.  Peter  left  the  city, 
giving  chiirge  of  the  congregation  in  his  absence  to  Linus  and  Cletos. 
He  did  not  return  till  the  year  64.  Nero  was  then  emperor,  and 
during  his  reign  it  was  that  the  first  storm  of  persecution  burst  over 
the  Roman  church.  ....  In  view  of  his  approaching  death,  the  ^ 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  was  careful  to  provide  a  successor  for  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Bishop.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  those  already  con- 
secrated, he  elevated  Clement,   his  own   disdple,   to  the  episcopal 

dignity Peter  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  either  on  the 

Janiculum  or  on  the  Vatican  hill.  Tradition  is  divided  as  to  which  of 
these  two  spots  it  was  on  which  he  suffered.  For  the  rest  both  are 
very  near  each  other.  ....  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
according  to  the  most  reliable  traditions  was,  at  his  own  request,  cruci- 
fied with  his  head  downwards.  The  generally  received  authorities  say 
that  his  death  took  place  in  tlie  year  67." 

In  regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, 'Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  Protestant 
historian  of  the  church,  and  an  advocate  of. Peter's  labor  and 
martyrdom  in  Rome,  declares,  "This  view  contradicts  the 
plainest  facts  of  Uie  New  Testament,  and  cannot  stand  a 
moment  before  the  bar  of  criticism."  Dr.  Schaff  maintains 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  fully  describe  Peter's 
earlier  labors,  do  not  allow  his  departure  from  Palestine  before 
his  imprisomncnt  by  Herod  Agrippa  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  44 
(Acts  12:  3-17),  thus  cutting  off  both  the  whole  of  his 
assumed  bishopric  at  Antioch,  and  the  beginning  of  that  at 
Rome.  So  far  as  the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
concerned,  Peter  might  have  visited  Rome  after  his  escape 
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fram   Herod's   prison^  when   he  "  went   into  anotlicr  place  '* 

(AcU  12;  17),  and  does  not  reappear  till  the  consultation  of 

the  •apostles   and  elders  in   Jerusalem,  which   is  variously 

liigned  to  A.  D*  50,  51,  52,  or  53*     But  Paul's*    utter  silence 

e&f^*cting  him  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (written  aliout 

I.D.  58),  and  Lukc^s  omission  of  all  mention  of  him  in  tlie 

Lioocmnt  of  Paul's  arrival  and  stay  at  Rome  (Acts  28 :  1.5-31), 

*fDader  it,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable  that  Peter  had 

been  in  Rome  for  any  length  of  time  up  to  this  last  date, 

D.  C3.     Peter,  indeed,  was  rebuked  by  Paul  at  Antioch 

^■ft^rthe  consultation  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15:  1-35.     GaL  2: 

1—11) ;  oud  he  makes  no  mention  of  Rome  in  either  of  his 

epistles,  unless  the  *"*-  Babylon,"  from  which  he  wrote  his  first 

epistle  (I  Pet.  5:  13),  is  Rome,  and  not  the  Babylon  on  the 

Etjj^hrates,  where  the  Jews,  whose  aix>stle  he  was,  were  nu- 

itt^youa.     It  is  probable,  though  the  vai-ious  ancient  authorities 

ar>&  cither  not  definite,  or  else  not  consistent  in  their  particu- 

hure  ^ith  one  another  or  with  the  New  Testament,  that  the 

apostle  Peter  camo  t<>  Rome  after  a.  d.  63,  and  after  a  stay, 

pooAibly  of  a  year,  suffered  martyrdom  there  under  Nero  he- 

tiw^€5<ett  A,D.  63  and  a. d.  68,     But  as,  according  to  the  Protest- 

ux%  new,  it  was  essential  for  one  to  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus 

in   onlcr  to  be  an  apostle  (Lk,  6 :  13.     Acts  1 :  21,  22.     10  : 

3U-4L    1  Cor.  9:1,2.     15 :  &-10),  neither  Peter  nor  any 


*  If  tJic  apostlc  Fcler  hjidbcen  the  founder  of  the  chorch  in  Eotnc,  it  i»  ini'on- 

•***^»tr  iijiii  iiie  apotitle  PauJ^  who  must  have  known  the  fiict,  ant!  waa  cvvt  ready 

^  i^n  du«  honor  to  others,  should  have  mitdc  no  nu-ntion,  in  hh  ppistJc,  either  of 

■**  **f8iniji«i  churchy  or  of  Peter,  its  nlJi^^cd  fouodur,     Paul  makes  sptx'ial  nit^ntton, 

**  ^  t6tli  chapter  of  hia  epiiitle,  of  the  immi's  imd  IjiJiors  of  Pri»cilift  and  Acjuila, 

w  Mary  and  Urbane,  of  TrypUcnu  and  Trvphosa  and  Pensis,  and  uf  *'  all  the  *«intg  ;" 

wi  he  un  nothing  of  a  chunh,  hishcip,  deacon,  or  npostlc  as  havinj?  or  liaving  hod 

'^PtM  ihfti  time  anjr  connection  with  Rome.     He  evidently  n?^;arded  tht-  Komans  aa 

'•'^iiig  ii|io#tolic  instmction^  and,  muck  &m  he  avoided  Imildinp  on  anothi?r  man's 

w«i»tina  (Rom.  15:  20),  he  haii  no  suspicion  thnt  he  wa»  offering  a  slight  to 

^  princp  of  tUe  apostles/'  or  intermeddling  with  ihc  uifair:*  of  his  diocese,  cither 

*wii  Ke  WTo(«  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  when  he  signified  his  ilesirt*  to  go  and 

*^  •nKmg  them  that  he  might  havo  some  fruit  among  them  also,  trrcn  as  among 

«CfaBQeQ£|ie8(I2am.  1:  13). 
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other  apostle  could  have  any  series  of  successors  in  his  pecu 
liar  office.     Further,  as  "^^  bishop"  (=  "overaeer")  and  '^elder*' 
(=  prcabjrtar)  arc  in  the  New  TeHtanient  applied  to  the  sftme 
persons  (Acts  20  :  17, 18,  28.     Tit.  1  :  5,  7.     1  Pet.  5  :  1,  2 
[in  this  last  vei'se  **  taking  the  oversight/'  or  literally  ^eijiff 
bhhopa^  is  made  the  duty  of  the  *'  elders/'  as  of  Peter,  in  vei*80 
1]),  therefore  **  eldera,"  or  ordinary  ministers  who  pi-each  the 
gospel  of  Chi'ist,  are  at  least  as  truly  successors  of  the  a]»ostles 
as  any  who  are  called '^  bishops''  in  these  days,  whether  at 
Rome  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     The  distinction  be-    ^, 
tween  **  bishops"   and  '*  elders"  belongs  to  a  post-apostolio« 
age,  as  scholars  and  divines  of  all  religious  denominations  now^ 
agree,     A  presiding  elder  or  bishop  naturally  gained  or  as- 
sumed  authority  over  other  elders,  his  equals  in  office ;  and 
the  presiding  elder  or  bishop  of  a  leading  city-church  gained 
tJie  preeminence  over  other  elders  or  bishops  in  his  neighbor- 
hood or  district  or  province  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  and  almost 
imperceptibly  a  hierarchy  arose.     Jerusalem,  Cesarea,  Anti- 
och,  Ephesus,  Rome,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  were  greatj 
centers  of  Christianity,  or  great  cities  of  the  empire,  or  both  jH 
and  hence  their  bishops  became  archbishops,  metropolitans, 
and  patriarchs,  and  those  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  became^ 
universal   bishofis  or  pofics.       EHendorf,  a  German    Beholai^| 
of  the  present  age,  after  an  elaliorate  historical  examination, 
deduces  the  conclusion  that    "there  was  no  mention,  in  the 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  of  a  Roman    primacy,  or 
of  a  central  government  of   the   Catholic  church  of  Rome 
that  the  Roman  bishops  did  not  yet  exercise  a  single    om 
of  those  prerogatives   which   to-day  form   the  primacy ;  but 
that  gradually  those  false   historical  views  of  the  bishopric 
of  Peter,  of  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  of  the  succession  of  the 
Roman  bishops   in   Peter*8   bishopric,  came  into  circulation, 
upon  which  the  primacy  finally  erected  itself."     In  procei 
of  time  the  pope  has  been  authoritatively  declared  by  gener 
councils  to  be  not  only  *'  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter,' 
but  also  ^'  the  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  whol 
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charch^  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians."     "  Both 

the  name  and  the  works  of  God  have  lj€en  appropriated  to  the 

pope,**  ftars  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  "  by  theologians,  canonists,  popes, 

and  conncila/'     In  the  4th  session  of  the  5th  Lateran  council, 

December  10,  lol2,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council, 

Christopher  Marcellus  thus  publicly  addressed  the  pope  iu  tho 

Dame  of  the  church ;  "  Thou  ait  pastor,  thou  physician,  thou 

gwemor,  thou  supporter,  thou  in  fine  another  God  on  the 

earth.'*     According  to  Innocent  III.,  '*  the  {xjijc  holds  the  place 

of  the  true  GtxL"     The  canon  law,  in  the  gloss,  denominates 

f/ie  pope  "  onr  Lord  God  " ;  and  the  canonists  say  that  '^  the 

pope  id  the  one  God,  who  has  all   power  iu  heaven  and  in 

eartli/*     The  canon  law  also  declares  that  "the  i>ope  has  the 

plenitude  of  power  and  is  above  right;"  '"he  changes  the  sub- 

stsiitial  nature  of  things,  for  example,  by  transforming  the 

UZ3 lawful  into  lawful."     The  Protestant  is  reminded  of  the  an- 

ei^^nt  words  of  the  inspired  prophet,  "  Woe  unto  them  that 

eci^ll  tril  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  ]mt  darkness  for  light,  and 

li  >xlit  for  darkness  "  (Is.  5 :  20)  !  and  of  those  words  wliich  our 

g^Vior  himself  pronounced,  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 

tfaall  faU  into  the  ditclr'  (Mat.  15:  14). 

The  tem^toral  as  well  as  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope 
ti- i  I  up  by  degrees.     Peter,  a  true  disciple  of  Him  who 

Ki^  licre  to  lay  his  head  (Lk.  9:  58),  and  whose  king- 

dozn  i»  not  of  this  world  (John  18:  86),  traveled  about  with 
]xim  wife  from  place  to  place  in  his  missionary  labors  (1  Cor.  9: 
0>  Slid  was  brought  with  other  apostles  before  kings  and  gov- 
«*^«ni  for  Christ's  sake  (Mat  10:  18),  but  neither  had  nor 
claimf.(i  any  tcmjK)ral  power.     While  the  Roman  empire  con- 
tinued to  bo  heathen  and  persecuting,  Christianity  was  a  dis- 
^^Mdification  for  office,  and  Cliristian  bishojjs,  especially,  could 
"^^'^*  no  preeminence  in  earthly  jurisdiction.     But  after  Chris- 
^tiity  became  the  state  religion,  there  was  a  change*     Con- 
•*^tuie  (A.  D.  312)  gave  to  the  Christian  clergy  the  privilege 
vhidi  the  heathen  priests  bad  enjoyed,  of  exemption  from 
Nmleasomo  municipal  services.     Afterwards,  the  Christian 
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emperors  confinncd  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  as  chosen  umpires  in  civil  controversies.  Jus- 
tinian gave  to  the  bishops  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy, 
monks,  and  nuns ;  also  the  oversight  of  morals  and  the  care 
of  the  unfortunate,  with  a  supervision  over  the  character  of 
magistrates. 

Tlie  bishops  of  Rome  mcreased  greatly  in  political  conse- 
quence as  the  emperors  of  the  East,  hard  pressed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, left  to  them  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  the  principal 
charge  of  defending  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  against  the 
Lombards.  The  controversy  in  the  8th  century  respecting 
image-worship  brought  the  Romans  under  their  bishop  into  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  emperor  of  the  East,  without, 
however,  effecting  a  complete  separation  at  tlie  time.  Pepin 
of  France,  having  consulted  the  Roman  pontiff  in  a.  d.  751 
about  his  assuming  the  title  of  king  and  received  a  favorable 
answer,  which  was  followed  in  a.  d.  754  by  his  being  anointed 
king,  and  also  constituted  by  the  pope  "patrician"  (=  gov- 
ernor) of  Rome,  repaid  the  favor  in  a.  d.  755  by  constituting 
the  pope  "  patrician  "  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
Pcntapolis,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Lombards,  and 
which,  together  embracing  a  territory  of  about  150  miles  in 
length  upon  the  Adriatic  south  of  the  Po,  with  a  breadth  of 
60  to  80  miles  back  to  the  Apennines,  he  gave  "  to  the  Holy 
church  of  God  and  the  Roman  republic." 

Both  Pepin  and  the  popes  of  his  time  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  cmpei-or  at  Constantinople. 
Charlemagne,  after  destroying  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  a.  d. 
774,  confirmed  and  enlarged  his  father's  gift  of  the  exarchate 
and  Pcntapolis  "  to  the  Holy  church  of  God  and  the  Roman 
republic,"  taking  himself  the  title  of  "  Patrician  of  the  Ro- 
mans," and  being  crowned  by  the  pope  emperor  of  the  West 
at  Rome  in  A.  D.  800.  Li  regard  to  tiiese  gifts  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  there  has  been  much  controversy.  Charlemagne 
certainly  afterwards  exercised  in  Italy  all  imperial  rights,  even 
in  ecclesiastical  matters;  and  the  popes,  who  assumed  the 
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riglits  of  the  fcMTiier  exarch  and  also  of  the  patrician  of  Rome, 
^.  ^isi^obUged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlio  emperor  as  t!ieir 
^H  lord  and  judge.  CharIemagQe*8  successors  also  maintained 
^^  their  civil  rights  as  lords  over  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  the 
^^  Ctjcirchttte  and  tlie  pope,  and  gave  their  legal  sanction  to  the 
^B  Cottecntion  of  the  pope,  who  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
^V  deqgritid  people  of  Rome.  But  in  the  troulded  reigns  of 
"  ttmevtak  rulers  the  pope's  power  increased,  and  the  opinion 
beoM  estmblished  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  communi- 
otrf  bjr  the  pope. 
^.  iboot  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  appeared  tlie  spurious 
^V^IiUoriaji  decretals"  (pmfcssedly  decrees  of  early  popes, 
^V  Ae.),on  wliich  were  founded  the  [xjpe's  pretensions  to  universal 
^B  •irijia  tlie  church;  wljilc  the  pretended  *' donation  of  Constan- 
^B  tiofi,**  a  forgery  of  earlier  date,  was  also  published  witli  these, 
H  toMaiitisli  aa  earlier  right  of  the  popes  tlian  that  derived 
^  from  the  gifts  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  also  to  justify 
'  the  ri^  of  the  {lopes  to  crown  the  emi>erors.  Rome  about 
thew  tiaieB  waa  oClen  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  government 
floefiBatiiig  between  a  democracy  and  the  [tower  of  the  great 
^^^U  ftmiliea.  Some  of  these  families  influenced  the  elec- 
^i^of  the  popes,  as  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  licentious 
^^beodoni,  her  daughter  Marozia,  and  Marozia*s  son  Alberic, 
^«>nlioDed  Borne,  and  from  a,  d.  904  to  a,  d,  963  j. laced  and 
•^  their  lovers  and  children  in  the  holy  see,  Allxjric's  son 
^^^mo^  Ofi  becoming  pope  at  the  age  of  19,  took  the  name 
^*  Joho  Xll.,  and  tlma  introduced  the  custom,  still  prevalent, 
^^'^Hlng  to  which  the  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  election. 
^  Urn  person  of  this  grandson  of  Marozia,"  says  the  Ro- 
'^•H  Catholie  Dr,  Braades,  **  the  papacy  was  reduced  to  its 
^^^{iert  degnidationt  and  Rome  to  the  lowest  depth  of  dishonor 
^*^  haiDtliaiioii/"  John  XII.  was  formally  depsed  by  a  council  - 
*^  hii  Uoeatkmmesi  and  other  crimes ;  but  the  papal  succcs- 
^^bftcattie  ncfW  very  unsettled,  the  appointment  of  a  pontiff 
Mug  made  sometimes  through  or  with  the  influence  of  tlie 
IBferor  of  Germany^  and  sometimea  in  opposition  to  it*    In 
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April,  1059 J  by  flic  decree  of  a  Roman  svTiod  the  election  of 
pope  was  committed  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  are  de-^ 
scribed  in  ChapttM*  V.  B 

Though  during  these  troubles  the  papal  power  itself  had 
been  increasing,  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  (1073-1085) 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  From  1049  till  his 
death,  Hildebrand  (for  this  was  his  name  before  he  became 
pope)  was  the  mainsjiring  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  He  wad 
a  carpenter's  son,  born  at  Stiano  in  Tuncany,  educated  at  Rome, 
then  a  monk  at  Cluny  in  France,  and  subsequently  prior  of  an 
abbey  at  Rome,  which  he  s<Kin  raised  to  a  hijLrh  rank.  Under  his 
guidance  were  begun  in  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  struggles  to 
make  the  liierarchy  independent  of  the  civil  power.  On  being 
elected  pope,  he  waited  till  his  election  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  before  he  entered  on  his  pontificate,  m 
He  at  once  made  new  demands  on  the  western  kingdoms  ;  but,  f 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  dei^endence  of  the  church  on  laymen,  he 
aimed  especially  at  abolishing  the  marriage  of  priests  (which 
he  classed  with  fornication)  and  simony,  against  both  of  wliich 
practices  he  obtained  decrees  of  a  council  at  Rome  in  1074, 
Violent  agitations  now  arose  in  all  couu tries ;  but  the  decrees 
ordering  a  vow  of  celibacy  at  ordination  and  forbidding  the 
married  priests  to  enter  the  church,  so  far  prevailed  as  to  be  at 
least  publicly  adopted.  At  a  second  council  held  in  1075,  lay 
princes  were  entirely  forbidden  to  invest  with  any  spiritual 
office,  five  of  the  emperor*8  privy  counselors  were  excommu- 
nicated for  simony,  and  the  king  of  France  was  threatened  with 
the  same  punishment.  The  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  the 
pope's  councils  and  their  decrees;  and  the  pope  summoned  him 
to  Rome  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him  by  his  disaf-- 
fected  vassals.  Henry  assembled  a  convention  of  bishops  and 
others  at  Worms  which  dei>08ed  Gregory.  Gregory  assembled 
a  council  at  the  Lateran  in  1076,  in  M'hich  he  excommunicated 
Henry,  declared  him  dei>osed  from  the  thrones  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  his  subjects  released  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
aqce.    But  the  Germans,  ready  for  revolt,  assembled  a  diel 
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olecia  new  em|>eror ;  and  Hcnrr,  now  frightened,  ect  off 
Jtiiiunr/,  1077 ;  and  after  waiting  fur  three  days, 
ami  iti  a  jR^uitent's  garb,  in  an  outer  court  of  the 
oTCanuQisMi  in  Lombardy,  he  vrasi  admitted,  on  the  fourth 
'  v'd  pmsence,  and  after  a  hLmiblc  confession 

,  -,,:..ii.u:,  ill,  hut  not  restoration  to  his  kingdom^  the 
'  wfSprring  him  to  a  general  diet.     Ilenrj,  however,  re- 

L^  regal  character,  took  up  arnia,  and  in  October,  1080, 

Hd  iid  mortally  wounded  Rudij][)h,  duke  of  Suabia,  who 

^b  idected  euii>en>r  in  his  Btead,  and  wlio  was  after  a 

Willie  f>ij|»[»ori(Hl  by  Gregory  with  another  sentence  of  excom- 

^ '  i^t  UeuiT-     Henry  then  wcint  into  Italy,  re- 

1-  I uon  of  Gregory,  caused  Guibert,  archbigliop 

9€  lUftfuia,  to  bo  elected  pope  by  tlie  name  of  Clement  III., 
ciitfrid  Bome  in  1084,  and  took  possession  of  the  most  impor- 
tut  piolioiifty  except  the  castle  of  ^L  Angelo  where  Gregory 
'^H*  Onibert  was  publicly  consecrated   pope,  and  crowned 
Bony  ia  St.  Peter's.     Gregory  afterwards  assembled  another 

P~      MboI,  a^raiti  excommunicated  Henry  and  his  jiope,  but  died 
ii  title  at  Halerno,  May  25,  1085,     Gregory  destroyed  the 
Uipeadcnci?  of  the  national  churches,  though  he  by  no  means 
_      Mf  ^" i:  1. -tj  his  object  during  his  lifetime.     By  a  consti- 

irtk  ;  :  enacted  liy  Alexander  II.,  every  bishop  must 

fcp  ^(Bfintirii  i»y  the  po|>e  liefore  exercising  his  functions ;  and 

bf  the  eafoitseil  celibacy  of  all  the  clergy,  he  strengthened  still 

noft  the  dt&in  iniich  bound  every  ecclesiastic  to  the  Roman 

•«.    Doling  Gregory's  pontificatG,  and  again  in  1102,  the 

llatiMa,  wifh  whom  lie  sustained  xQvy  intimate  rela- 

mde  the  church  of  Rome  the  heir  of  all  her  estates ; 

tfawirb  in  1116,  the  year  after  her  death,  the  emperor 

V.  tiiok  jio»s(*s!<ion  of  all  her  proi>erty,  this  donation 

n  important   u(blitiun  to  the  tem|ioral  claims  of  the 

11*0  crusades,  the  first  of  which  was  undertaken  at 

dope  of  tlie  11th  century,  to  gain  possession  of  the  Holy 

Srpiildir«  at  '    -      'in  for  the  Chiistians  in  Europe,  and  t^ 

tlie  Cl  in  the  East  agamst  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Turks,  and  tlie  seventh  and  last  of  which  terminated  nearly 
two  centuries  later,  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  popes  in  Europe.  The  promulgation  of  "  the  canon  law," 
which  was  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  re- 
scripts or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  in  answer  to  questions 
respecting  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  economy,  and  was  dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13tli  centuries  arranged  and  digested  into  a 
regular  system  of  jurisprudence,  divided  into  titles  and  chap- 
ters, aided  still  furllicr  to  establish  the  independence  and  su- 
periority of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  "  The  noonday  of  papal 
dominion,"  says  Ilallam,  "  extended  from  the  pontificate  of 
Lmocent  III.  inclusively  to  that  of  Boniface  VIIL,  or,  in  other 
words,  througli  tlic  lotli  century.  Rome  inspired  during  this 
age  all  the  terror  of  her  ancient  name.  She  was  once  more 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals." 

Innocent  III.,  who  became  pope  in  1198,  was  the  first  pope 
who  really  formed  a  papal  temporal  state,  the  towns  of  Spoleto 
and  the  Marches  swearing  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity  being  likewise  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  pope.  But  the  Papal  State  was  not  con- 
solidated for  nearly  three  centuries  after  this,  though,  as  already 
related  in  Chapter  I.,  the  emperor  Rudolph  defined  the  states 
of  the  church  by  letters  patent  in  1278.  The  removal  of  tlie 
papal  see  for  70  years  (1305-1376)  from  Rome  to  Avignon  iu 
Prance,  which  has  been  called  "  the  captivity  in  Babylon," 
tended  much  to  weaken  the  connection  between  the  states  of 
the  churcli  and  their  sovereign.  Avignon  was  indeed  pur- 
chased by  pope  Clement  VI.  in  1348  from  the  queen  of  Sicily, 
who  was  its  hereditary  sovereign  as  countess  of  Provence ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  henceforward  belonged  to  the  popes 
till  the  French  seized  it  in  1791.  But  Rome  and  central  Italy 
were  a  prey  to  faction  and  anarchy,  while  the  popes  resided  at 
Avignon,  as  well  as  often  previously.  After  the  return  of  the 
popes  from  Avignon  in  1376,  the  government  of  the  pontifical 
states  was  generally  more  regular. 

But  now  a  new  trouble  arose.    On  the  death  of  Gregory 
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In  1S78,  the  RiMTian  populace  demanded  of  the  cardiiialsj 

otti  of  16  of  wliom  were  Frenelu  the  election  of  an  Italian 

fac»  the  potilifumte.     T\\e  intimidated  cardinals  accordingly  in 

A^firil  elected  a  Neapolitan,   Bartolomeo   Prrgnano,  who  was 

rtied  tiy  the  name  of  Urhan  YI. ;  but  his  liarsh  scvcrit>^  and 

t^ilttietts  Roon  alienated  the  cardinals,  who  withdrew  from 

IBAJWue^  declared  the  election  invalid,  and  in  September  elected 

"^^  t"  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  YIL 

.:iii  •*  the  great  schism  of  the  Weat,*'  in  m'hicli  excom- 

irkiiiikntiriiig,  malodictiond,  and  plots  were  freely  used  on  both 

9^i«les.     Urban  remained  at  Rome,  and  was  acknowledged  by 

I  tJily  generally,  Germany,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland, 

mnfil  Prmsim  ;  Clement,  who  removed  to  Avignon,  was  aekiiowl- 

e^i^ffl  by  France*  Sjmin,  Pcothind,  Sicily,  Savoy,  and  Cypnis. 

Ciiian,  thnnigh  the  votes  of  the  Italian  cardinals,  was  stic^- 

cceded  at  Rome  hy  Honiface  IX.  in  1"M»,  by  Innocent  VIL  in 

1404,  aad  by  Gix'gory  XIL  in  140G  ;  while  Clement,  through 

•nB  TDtog  of  the  Fn»nch  cardinals,  was  succeeded  at  Avignon 

%pyPWcr  de  Lima  or  Benedict  XIIL  in  WM,     All  eftbrts  to 

Wal  the  ifiehiiMu  wci-e  ineffectual ;  neither  of  the  rival  popes 

'^wld  fulfill  hi«  promise  to  resign,  though  Benedict  was  knj>t  a 

?»^iwier  in  his  puhiee  at  Avignon  for  several  years ;  and  at 

^•liftli  Uie  cardinals  of  both   fiarties  summoned  a  general 

WiftttI,  which  met  at  Pisa  in  1409,  deposed  and  excommnni> 

^W  both   Benedict  and  Gregory,  and  elected  a  new  pope, 

"ter  de  Candia  or  Alexander  V.,  who  soon   dissolved  the 

**DBciL    TIjub,  as  Benedict  and  Gregory  both  spurned  the  an- 

^tr  of  the  council,  there  were  thi*ee  rival  jjopes  instead  of 

^\  tod  rm  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Bologna  the  next  year, 

•^  18  cardinals  who  were  present  in  that  city  chose  in  his 

^^  Balthaaar  Cossa,  who  t^xjk  the  name  of  John  XXIIL 

Mfi  ftmainoQed  a  general  council  which  met  at  Constance  in 

m^  lod  cciiitinned  its  sessions  for  four  years.     This  council  in 

HIa  depcmd  John  for  his  notorious  and  incorrigible  simony, 

tfrik^tm  of  church-rights  and   property,   maladministration, 

!  immorality y  Ac«;  obtained  the  resignation  of  Gregory 
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the  same  year  ;  deposed  Benedict  in  1417>  though  he  claimed 

the  rights  of  a  pt>iitiff  till  his  death  in  1423,  and  three  cardinals 
choac  Jilgidius  Mtignos  or  Clement  VIIL  to  succeed  him,  who 
did  not  abdicate  till  1429;  and  NovemlxM- 11, 1417,  chose  Otto! 
Colon na,  wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  and  who  was 
acknowledged  by  all  but  the  tew  partisans  of  Benedict. 

Long  before  this  gi*cat  schism  of  the  West,  liowever,  a  great 
change  had  come  over  the  papacy.     The  historian  Hallara  dates 
the  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  from  tlie  pontitieate  of  Boni- 
face Ylll,y  who  had  strained   its  authority  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  by  forbidding  the  clergy  of  every 
kingdom  to  pay  any  sort  of  tribute  to  their  government  without 
the  pope's  s]x;cial  jjermission,  and  plainly  declaring,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  the  French  king,  Philip  the  Fair^  that  the  kini 
was  subject  to  him  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters 
Philip  ordered  the  {K)]>e'a  bulls  to  be  publicly  burned  in  Paris, 
and  smumoned  representatives  fmm  the  three  orders  of  hi 
kingdom,  who  united  in  disclaiming  the  pope's  temporal  juris- 
diction^      Benedict  XL,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  rescinded 
the  bulls  of  his  predecessor,  and  admitted  Philip  the  Fair 
communion  without  any  concessions.     This  was  before  tlie 
moval  of  the  lioly  see  to  Avignon — a  measure  whicli  gave  very 
general  offense  to   Europe.      The  covetousness   of  temporal    ■ 
sway  which  the  popes  manifested,  tlieir  introduction  of  excom^fl 
muuications  and  interdicts  into  the  politics  of  Italy,  their  impli- 
cation in  the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  ibeir  notoriouaj 
profligacy  and  patronage  of  abuses,  all  aided  to  undermine  thoA 
veneration  with  which  the   popes  bad  l*een  regarded  and  to 
diminish  their  high  authority.     The  renewed  attention  t4>  clas- 
sical learning  whicli  is  known  as  *' the  revival  of  letters,**  and 
tlie  invention  of  printing  at    Maycnce  or  Mentz,  may  also 
mentioned  in  this  eoniiection  as  events  of  the  loth  century 
which  bad  an  imjxjrtant  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  who  succeeded  Martin  Y^f'M 
was  especially  stormy.     He  banished  the  family  of  the  Colonna 
from  Rome,  and  had  a  bloody  contest  with  them ;  he  made  war 
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I  die  various  lords  of  the  Romagna,  and  ultimately  recov- 

imd  i  considerable  portion  of  territory;  and,  aiiove  all,  he  had 

m  protnbrted  struggle  with  the  council  of  Battle,  which,  sum- 

mocied  by  his   predecessor,  kept  up  its  sittings  from  year  to 

^.l^ettTtliroaebed  doctrines  iu  opposition  to  the  pai>al  supremacy, 

Ifiadissolred  by  him  in  1437,  but  most  of  the  members, 

to  submit^  deposed  Iiim,  and  ho  in  turn  convoked  a 

reoQUci)  at  Ferrara,  which  annulled  all  the  obnoxious  do- 

cmsofthe  council  of  Basle,  while  he  launched  a  bull  of  excom- 

nmueatian  against  its  recusant  members,  who  elected  a  new 

pOfEcallfd  Felix  V,     Eugene  died  in  1447,  leaving  the  church 

•Httmiatic^illy  divided   between   himself  and   his   competitor 

^'  lii,hU  own  states  a  prey  to  war,  and  all  Europe  alarmed  at 

-    ;^^7n  ^^  oftlie  Turkish  arms. 

Im  1i.  rxKrpation,  under  Alexander  VL,  about  1500,  of  the 
pttj  tjrmntu  of  the  Marches,  and  by  the  conquest,  under  his 
Mccmor,  Julius  11.,  of  Rt)magna,  Bologna,  and  Perugia,  the 
VkpilSfeUtf  acquired  a  more  compact  form.  The  annexation 
rfFemm  in  1597,  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  16:52,  and  of  the 
4>'  M\>  and  Ronciglione  in  16o0,  gave  to  the  States  of 

lki?i iicir  largest  extent;  and  over  thera  the  pope  ruled 

•0  U)  iode|»endent  tempoml  sovereign,  till  the  invasion  of  the 
^FftneL  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1797,  and  again  from 
I  onward.  The  reeeut  territorial  changes  are  briefly  de- 
in  Chapter  1. 
Old?  ft  few  of  the  44  popes  who  have  reigned  during  the 
i  four  centuries  can  here  be  particularly  noticed. 
^leitoder  VL  l>egan  his  reign  at  the  age  of  Gl,in  1492,  the 
j«tr  in  which  Cliristophor  Columbus  discovered  America, 
Kaiiwii  prenously  as  the  rich  Roderic  Borgia  of  Valencia  in 
f^fAtn,  he  \md  been  made  cardinal  by  his  uncle  Calixtus  III. 
He  WIS  elected  pope  by  bribery,  and  had  at  that  time  five  ille- 
pttmate  children,  whom  he  afterwards  used  every  means  to 
l»QiNir  and  enrich.  Of  these.  Cesar,  the  2d  son,  early  noted 
iat  hit  profUpicy,  ability,  and  deep  cunning,  was,  while  very 
wo&Dgf  lude  n  cardinal  by  bis  fatlier  and  afterwards  duke  of 
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Valentinois  (or  Duke  Valentine)  oy  the  king  of  Prance.  Cesar 
was  8uai)ected  of  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother,  with  whom 
he  and  his  father  were  joined  in  a  war  of  extermination  and 
))lunder  against  the  Golonna,  Orsini,  and  other  great  Roman 
families.  By  treachery  or  oikjii  violence,  Cesar,  now  captain- 
general  of  tlie  Roman  church,  also  put  to  death  most  of  the 
lords  of  the  Romagna  and  seized  on  their  extensive  possessions, 
aiming,  with  the  [)ope's  countenance,  to  make  himself  sovereign 
of  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria.  Alexander's  only 
daughter,  Lucretia,  having  been  divorced  from  her  first  hus- 
band, married  a  second,  whose  assassination  her  brother  Cesar 
is  sup|>osed  to  have  procured,  and  then  a  third,  Alfonso  d'BIste, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  The  licentiousness  of  the  court  of 
iUexander  YI.  and  the  general  demomlization  of  tliat  period, 
abundantly  certified  by  both  Catholic  aud  Protestant  writers, 
almost  surpass  belief.  By  the  traffic  in  benefices,  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  spoils,  by  the 
taxes  for  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  murder  of  rich  or  trouble- 
some persons,  the  {x>i)e  sought  to  amass  money  to  suppoi*t  the 
luxury  and  licentiousness  of  his  court  and  provide  treasures 
for  his  children.  But  he  died  in  1503  of  fever,  or,  as  most  his- 
torians allege,  of  poison  mixed  with  wine,  with  which  he  and 
his  son  Cesar  had  planned  to  destroy  a  rich  cardinal  at  a  ban- 
quet, but  which  by  mistake  they  had  taken  themselves.  Alex- 
ander YI.  was  an  able  but  unprincipled  man,  whom  Mosheim 
calls  "the  Nero  of  the  pontiffs;"  while  Gieseler,  cold  and 
almost  unfeeling  in  his  thorough  accuracy,  simply  styles  him 
"  the  most  depraved  of  all  the  popes." 

Julius  n.,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IY.,and  successor  of  Alexander 
YI.  after  the  brief  pontificate  of  Pius  III.,  was  a  haughty  and 
warlike  pontiff.  He  drove  out  Cesar  Borgia  from  the  Romag- 
na ;  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Yenetians,  and  joined  the 
league  of  Cambray  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;  then  he  united  with  the  Vene- 
tians, Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  English  in  a  ^'  holy  league,"  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  Italy.    The  council  of  Pisa,  called  in 
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1511  by  8ome  of  the  cardinals  with  the  concurrence  of  Louis 
atid  Maximilian  to  take  steps  towards  a  general  reformation  in 
the  church,  suspended  the  pofK?,  who  had  however  summoned 
ilw  iith  Lateraa  council,  which  met  in  1512,  condemned  the 
risau  council,  sanctioned  the  unlimited  jx>wer  of  the  pofMB,  laid 
France  under  an  interdict,  ic.  Julius  waa  fond  of  the  fine 
^Ttg,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St,  Peter's ;  but  he  died  in  the 
midxt  of  hLs  plans  in  Fcbiniary,  1513. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  next  followed.     Belonging  to  the 
great  Medici  family  of  Florence,  made  a  cardinal  at  tlje  age 
of  13,  and  pojK?  at  37,  Leo  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
the  mrts,  nnboimded  in  his  liberality,  an  accomplished  man  of 
tlie  world,  fond  of  splendor  and  luxury,  and   pasaionatcly  fond 
of  uitisic*     He  kept  Rome  and  Florence  at  peace  during  his 
pontificate,  though  he  endeavored  to  unite  Christendom  against 
the  Turks,  and  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.     In  order  to 
defray  his  large  expenses,  ho  had  recourse  to  indulgences  (see 
Cli^pler  XIX*),  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  l>e  applied  to 
tlie  kjuilding  of  St.  Peter^s.     It  was  the  sale  of  these  indulgen- 
*^<^  Viy  the  Dominican  monk,  John  Tetzel,  apostolic  commissary 
in    Germany,  that   roused  Martin  Luther  first  to  oppose  the 
abruaes  of  indulgences  by  his  95  theses  which  were  nailed  to 
Oio    church-d«x>r  in  Wittemberg   on    the  81st  October,  1517. 
The   publication  of  these  theses,  which  were  rapidly  circulated 
"y  the  printing-press,  and  the  controversy  which  followed,  led 
^  tile  separation  of  Luther  from  the  chnrcli  of  Rome,  and  to 
^**^    Reformation   in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Enrojje. 
^•*^o  at  first  paid  little  attention  to  the  controversy  wliich  Lu- 
^^r  had  enkindled  in  Germany ;  but,  after  inetTectual  attempts 
wailetice  him  or  induce  him  to  retract,  which  only  resulted  in 
lacrcaKing  the  number  and  strength  of  Luther's  friends,  eman- 
cipating^ them  from  papal  influence,  and  bringing  tlicm  to  take 
^  ^riptnres  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  the  pojie,  on 
Ihc  20lh  of  June,  1520,  formally  exeommunicatcd  Luther,  who, 
i«ft*tnni,on  the  10th  December  follomng,  publicly  burned  the 
j^THr's  liuU  with  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law.     He  was  sum- 
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moned  by  Charles  V.,  the  newly-elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
before  the  imperial  diet  held  in  Worms  in  1521,  and  was  there 
placed  under  tlie  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor;  but  the 
protection  of  tlic  elector  of  Saxony  and  others,  and  the  commo- 
tion of  tlic  times,  prevented  his  l)eing  harmed  or  essentially 
hindered  in  the  i)romulgation  of  his  doctrines.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  under  Zwinglc  had  begun  as  early  as  1516 
indeiKJndently  of  that  in  Germany;  and  from  these  and  other 
centers  the  Reformation  spread  so  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  a  large  part  of  both  Eurojxj  and  America  has  become 
Protestant.  But  Leo  X.,  whose  pontificate  marks  a  flourishing 
period  of  literature  and  the  arts  as  well  as  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation, died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  on 
tlic  Ist  of  December,  1521. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Pius  VII.  was  the 
reigning  pope.  His  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  having  died  in 
exile  at  Valence  in  France  in  August,  1799,  cardinal  Chiara- 
monti  was  chosen  by  the  conclave  at  Venice,  and  crowned 
there  by  the  name  of  Pius  VII.  in  March,  1800.  In  July, 
1800,  Pius  VII.  made  his  public  entry  into  Rome,  and  resumed 
the  government  of  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  Au- 
gust, 1801,  he  signed  a  concordat  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established  as  tlie  state  religion 
of  France.  In  1804  he  crowned  Napoleon  at  Paris  as  em- 
peror. In  1805  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Ancona, 
and  afterwards  of  other  places.  In  February,  1808,  Rome 
was  seized  by  the  French  ;  in  April  ])art  of  the  Roman  states 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  in  May  Rome 
with  the  rest  was  made  a  i^art  of  the  Fi-ench  empire.  In  June, 
1809,  the  pope,  who  was  shut  up  with  his  guards  in  the  Quirinal 
palace,  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  invaders, 
and  the  Jicxt  month  he  was  takeii  prisoner  to  France.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  1814,  after  the  abdication  of  the  emperor, 
he  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  again  a  fugitive  for  a  short 
time  in  1815 ;  but,  after  Najwleon's  downfall  in  that  year, 
all  the  States  of  the  Church  were  restored  to  the  pope  by  the 
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eontrress  of  Vienna,  and  Pius  epent  the  rest  of  his  days  tn 
R^jnie,  la  1816  he  coarinncd  tlit;  sii[t|ircssion  of  fi3udal  ira-^i 
jxjsts,  monopolies,  and  privileges,  abolished  every  kind  of  toi^H 
tiirc,  established  a  new  code  of  eivil  administration,  and  made^H 
oilier  improvements  ;  but  lie  restored  the  old  system  of  secret 
proceedings  in  criminal  matters  as  well  as  tJiat  of  the  ecclesias- 
f:ical  courts.  He  also  took  vigorons  measures  to  extirpate  the  I 
l>£Uiditti  of  the  Campagna.  He  died  iu  consequence  of  a  fall, 
^Ib^iigtist  20»  1823,  at  the  age  of  81.  **  Pius  VIL  stands  promi- 
^ont  among  the  long  series  of  popes,*'  says  the  Penny  Cycle 
«>crdia,  **  for  his  exemplary  conduct  nnder  adversity,  his  trul| 
CJliristian  virtues,  and  his  general  benevulenco  and  charity." 

The  next  [wpe,  Leo  XII.,  was  mnch  more  imperions  than 
p^iiiB  YIL;  reestablished  the  right  of  asylum  for  criminals  in 
eJ»  birches:  reorganized  the  ujuversity  of  Rome;  exerted  himself 
to  itiiiipress  brigandage,  mendicity,  and  secret  societies ;  re- 
-iticd  the  administration  of  the  Papal  State  in  some  resixjctsj 
«J  tialently  tlenonnced  Bible  societies.  He  died  in  February.^ 
1^—9,  at  the  age  of  69*  The  short  pontificate  of  his  successor, 
I^i  "^J^  THL,  was  not  distinguished  by  anything  remarkable. 
It^^-  liicd  at  the  close  of  ISSO. 

^rpf^^ory  X\n,^  who  was  chosen  pope  February  2, 1831,  a  fei 

ntlm  after  the  revolution  in  Parii^,  which  overthrew  tbe  old 

lioa  dynasty  and  placed  Louis  Philip|>e  on  the  throne  of  ^^ 

wail  troulded  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  by^H 

''•^^^msctionary  movements,  which  led  him  to  resort  more  than      | 

o^%c-c  to  Austrian  intervention  to  suppress  them.     His  pontifi-      | 

c^^'tc' waj*  sternly  conservative,  op|M:ming  all  innovatitms  in  the-      ^ 

®*^>*  or  politics*     No  railroad  or  telegraph-line  could  be  coifi^| 

«^*nii:te<j  in  the  States  of  the  Churcli  during  his  pontificate.     It^^ 

^  aaid  Uiat  under  him  SOO  persons  were  punished  capitally,  and       ; 

*^^^,  mostly  for  jKjlitical  offenses,  were  imprisoned.     It  is      i 

Wi}  credibly  reported  in  Kirwan's  Letters  to  Chief  Justice      ' 

*r^Dey  ("  Romanism  at  Home,'*  p.  164),  that  this  p^:)pe  I  '* 

^"^^timatc  daughters.     Ho  died  in  Rome,  June  1,  li 

*h«  Met  jeor  of  his  age. 
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His  successor,  the  present  pope,  is  Pius  IX.,  onginally  named 
Giovanni  Maria  (=  John  Mary)  Mastai  Ferrctti.  lie  was 
born  Miiy  !•»,  17i>2,  at  Sinigaprlia,  a  sea-port  on  the  Adriatic, 
nearly  loO  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rome,  in  that  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  While  his  predeces- 
sor, Gregory  XVI.,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  baker  of  BeUuno  and  was  classed 
as  a  conservative,  Pius  IX.  was  the  son 
of  an  Italian  count  and  was  classed  as 
a  liberal.  He  was  ordained  in  Dccem- 
AiiM8(>FrorEiMr8  ix.,Ac.— ber,  1S18;  visitcd  Chili  in  1823  with  a 
papal  delegate,  and  si)ent  two  years  in 
preaching  and  teaching  at  Santiago; 
became  president  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Michael  in  Rome  in 
182") ;  was  made  in  1827  archbishop  of  Spoleto  where  he 
founded  an  orphan  asylum,  induced  4000  insurgent  refugees  to 
surrender  in  1831,  and  was  then  temporarily  civil  administrator 

of  two  provinces ; 
was  transfen-ed  in 
1832  to  the  see  of 
Imola,  where  he 
founded  a  theolog- 
^ //(  iC'^1  college,  or- 
^  ^^  ^  phan  asylums, and 
a  house  for  female 
l)enitent8 ;  was 
made  cardinal,  reserved  in  pettOj  December  22,  1839;  was 
published  cardinal  priest  of  Saints  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
Peceml)er  14,  1840 ;  was  chosen  poix)  June  16,  and  crowned 
June  21, 1846.  lie  published  on  the  16th  July  a  general  am- 
nesty to  political  offenders.  After  this  followed  reforms  in  the 
administration,  reduction  of  taxes,  concessions  to  railroads  and 
other  improvements,  ihe  organization  of  a  militia,  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  and  agriculturc,  &c.     In   November, 
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1847,  lio  smnmoiied  a  council  of  state  composed  of  delegates 
from  the   provinces*     Europe  aud  America  were  now  enthusi- 
astic orer  his  Uberal  course-     But  a  chauge  took  place  in  1848, 
^'Uich  was  a  year  of  revolutions  in  Europe,  the  year  in  which 
I^o^U5  Philippe  of  France  was  dethroned,  and  most  of  the  sov- 
ereigns were  compelled  to  grant  or  to  promise  liberal  constitu- 
tions.    Austria  had  re|>eatedly  cinished  liherallsiu  in  Italy,  and 
^^s^  Iiated  as  the  impersonation  of  ahsolutism  and  tyranny. 
TTIw,  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  rose  in  rebellion,  and  were 
a^^iMed   by  Sardinia ;    the   Il<»nian  people  eynipatbized   with 
^Ijcm,  and,  dissatisfied  already  at  the  pojie's  moderate  reforms, 
tfjey  wore  still  more  dissatisfied  at  his  unwilliugncss  to  johi 
in    tlie  war  against  Austria.      Tlic   jxijie  promised  a  liberal 
coiiBlituliyu,  and  aj>poiuted   Count  Uossi  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, with  the  charge  of  the  finances  and  police  ;    hut  Count 
K^>««i  was  assassinated,  November  loth,  at  the  door  of  the  coun- 
cil-<;>iaud>er  ;  and  the  poj>e,  besieged  in  tbe  Quirinal  paluce  and 
K*i-ood  to  accept  a  radical  ministry,  escaped  thence  in  the  dis- 
gial3e  of  a  siuiple  priest,  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  fled 
to     Qitera,   the   nearest  Neapolitan   8ea-p<jit.     Tliere   he  was 
^^^t^lijllly  received  ;*  and  there  and  at  Portici  near  Naples  he 
teni.ii^iiit*d  a  year  and  a  half.     In  the  mean  time  the  Roman 
l^^^l^ublic  was  proclaimed,  and   the  \)o\m  apj>caled  for  help  to 
tine  Catholic  jMJwers,  particularly  France,   Spain,  Austria,  and 
*^^|*le9;  with  their  aid  the  rejmblic  was  put  down,  and  the 
\>0|je  returned  to  Rome,  April  12,  1850.     Since  this  time  he 
Uaji  shown  no  tendency  to  liberalism.     His  restoration  of  the 
*^iiiau  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  in  September,  1850, 
provoked  much  English  indignation,  and  led  to  a  parliamen- 
^T  act  forbidding  his  bishops  to  assume  their  titles.     On  the 
^i  of  Decemlxjr,  lsri4,  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 
^^  immaculate  conception,  as  noticed  in  Chapter  II.     His  con- 
'^fdatawith  Spain  in  1851   and  with  Austria  in  1^55,  have 
s\nce  lK*en  set  aside  by  the  Changes  io  those  countries.     In 
lS5*J  and  1860  a  large  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  church 
*we,  in  spite  of  his  protests  and  excommunication  of  tlie  in- 
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vadcrs  of  the  papal  rights,  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
and  in  1870  the  Italians  occupied  Rome,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  tenii>oral  sovereignty,  as  related  in  Chapter  I.  The  Vat- 
ican Council,  which  assembled  in  1869,  is  described  in  Chapter 
VI ;  and  tlie  decree  of  the  council  affirming  the  pope's  suprem- 
acy and  infallibility,  is  also  given  in  Chapter  II.  The  i>ontifi- 
cate  of  Pius  IX.  has  been  distinguished  both  by  its  great 
lengtli  and  by  its  great  events. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hall,  who  during  a  protracted  residence  in  Italy 
had  sjK'cial  advantages  of  knowing  something  of  the  private 
life  of  the  poixi,  wrote  about  him  as  followis,  at  the  close  of  1862: 

**  Tliough  in  these  days  he  is  a  very  puUic  clianicter,  and  his  reign 
is  likely  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  |K>Htic8  and  religion  in 
lUily,  and  th^iiji^h  as  a  ])ublic  administrator  he  may  have  much  to  vex 
him,  yet  as  an  old  bachelor  at  home  he  evidently  enjoys  life,  and  has  a 
*  gooil  time '  generally. 

'*  It  must  be  known  as  preliminary,  that  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Vatican  are  very  beautiful  and  very  rich,  overloaded  with  gold  and 
silk.  There  are,  however,  occasionally  seen  a  few  painted  wooden 
chairs,  very  simjile,  not  to  say  miserable  souvenirs  of  the  apostolic 
plainness  of  another  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Quirinal, 
Castcl  Gandolfo,  ai.d  all  other  pontifical  residences. 

^'  The  pope  usually  rises  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  about  7  he 
says  mass  in  a  chapel  which  joins  his  sleeping  room.  The  canU- 
nals  and  Roman  bishops  generally  have  the  same  habit.  At  Rome, 
when  a  prelate  rents  a  furnished  apartment,  he  places  in  a  closet  a 
small  portable  altar,  where  he  says  mass.  In  many  of  the  apartments 
now  rented  to  strangers,  the  remains  of  these  temporary  altars  and 
vestiges  of  these  masses  are  found.  The  valet-^e-chambre  makes  the 
responses  on  these  occasions :  for  the  pope,  this  valet  is  a  prelate,  a 
priest  or  a  deacon. 

**In  the  Vatican  there  are  ten  private  valef8'de'chamhre:^^he  most 
intimate  are  classed  according  to  age,  passing  from  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest  Monsignors  Stella,  de  Merode,  Talbot  (an  Englishman),  and 
Ricci,  arc  the  four  persons  always  near  him.  They  keep  him  company, 
and  amuse  him,  and  make  him  laugh ;  which  is  not  a  difficult  thins 
for  in  private  life  Pius  IX.  is  always  laughing  and  happy. 
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^Al  8  o'clock  the  *  holy  father'  takes  breakfast,  which  consists  of 
c*ortecand  some  verysimfjloaccoinpanimcnbi.  At  that  time  Monsignor 
Sleilji  alotie  IB  jirtiserit ;  he  opens  the  correftpondence,  reads  it  or  gives 
^  -^ummarv  of  it.  It  is  the  most  private  mometil  of  tiie  day.  At  9 
c>VU>ck,  breaktast  Inking  fioLshed,  he  reiidjs  hia  private  correspondence* 
'J'bcti  CnrditiJil  Antont^ili  cornea  down  from  liia  roams  above  and  enters 
fjj^  apartment  of  the  pope;  he  is  very  gentle,  very  humble,  a  real 
f^rcmsureH, — headdresses  the  jK)pe  sometimes  as  *hoIy  farher/  sometimes 
*  mDf>si  blc^ssed  father/- — he  praises  thi^  genius  of  the  pope  aiad  his  won- 
<l«?rfiil  knowledge  of  affairs:  he  is  indeed  his  very  hnmblo  ser\aut. — 
l^iis  [H.dineal  conver^rflion,  this  labor  of  the  king  and  the  minister^  con- 
es uiies  an  hour  or  two.  The  vnlets-de-chambre  sometiniejj  interrupt 
EIa«id;  but  Antonelli  is  ver^*  kind  with  ihem. ' 

^About  half  past  ten  or  eleven,  the  receptions  begin.     The  pope, 

dtViBed  ill  white^  sits  in  a  large  arm-chair  with  a  table  before  ijim, — 

H«  addressee  you  two  or  three  words  in  the  language  which  you  speak, 

tf  It  k  Fretich,  Italiau,  or  Spanish ;   he  speaks  a   little  English,  but 

(the  language  of  Luther)  he  abhors,  and  an   inter[>r«?ter  is 

During   these  receptions,  he  sometlracj^  jiigns  re<|iiests  for 

lul^oee?,  which  are  presented  to  him  in  writing.      Some  of  these 

|ties0t9  are  conceived  in  the  most  con:*ecmted  forms,  imploring  of  him 

*UMlta|geDC«  at  the  moment  of  di^ath,  for  themselves",  their  children,  and 

oClier  rehUives  to  the  third  generation.'     The  *hoIy  father*  cheerfully 

<*>i»iplies  with  these  requests  ;  he  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition^ — 

*^*'<^,  Pio  Ntmo*   [  =  Be  it  so,  Pius  IX.].     Since  the  late  |K)litical 

^^^ii|»  ^rae  bring  him  money,  and  other«  offer  him  letters  of  condolenf^e. 

"^  Writes  at  the  Iwttom  of  such  letters  j  '  Amplest  vos  Domhim  tfratta, 

•^^^^Wle  Deu$  et  tuam  famUiam'    [  =  the  Lord  fill  you  with  grace, 

^^  bles  ihee  and  thy  family], 

At  2  o'clock  the  pontifical  dinner  comes  off.  The  pope  always 
^®  alone^  From  3  till  4  the  pope  sleeps,  Evcryboely  in  Rome 
^P^  from  3  till  4.  If  you  ask  after  a  cardinal  at  that  hour,  the  reply 
~*  Hhi  eminence  sleeps/ 

"  TTit!  pope  does  neither  more  nor  less  than  other  people.      At  5 

'^•'•ek  he  ridc«  out,  always  with  great  solemnity,  accompanied  by  the 

iwrtilfi  guard  on  horseback,  by  xnilHi  and  monsif/nors^  and  from  three 

"•'^  Hagers  his  benedictions  fall  in  great  abundance.      About  7  the 


^cWift  loootnit  of  the  cardlanls,  see  Chapter  Y. 
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pap6  Uiked  euppcr,  aurl  then  takes  his  tuni  at  the  billiard-table.     At  10 
o'clock  idl  tlie  light*  of  the  Vatican  are  extinguij^hetl." 
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Tlie  Swiss  guards,  armed  with  spears  or  long  battle-axes  of 
aix  antique  patteru,  aud  wearing  a  peculiar  uniform  designed 
by  Michael  An»i:elo  and  dcscril>ed  as  '*  an  astonishing  mixture 
of  black,  white,  red^  and  yellow/*  have  long  been  conspicu- 
0!i8  attendants  on  the  pope  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
wdiether  in  scrviees  at  St.  Peter's,  or  in  processions,  or  else- 
whei*e.  The  magnificent  state-carriage,  in  which  the  pojie  has 
been  accustomed  to  ride  on  great  occasions,  is  called  by  Willis 
*Hhe  stage-coach  with  six  long-tailed  black  horses."  A  peni- 
tential or  devotional  procession^  in  which  the  jiope  rode  in  18G4 
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teVBlP^  the  streets  of  Rome  to  the  clitircli  of  Santa  Maria 
w^Muurra^mrnnirnhHi  hyhis  Pwis^s  lialhenJiers  and  French 
wttit?*,  ii  thtm  dct»cribi*d  hy  lie  v.  Pr.  Wjlic,  who  was  au  eye- 


*Ftniiif  aD*Pitrrnnn(1(Ml  by  gkatning  steel  and  pruncinf*  stx^eds,  m<1e 
Aipjfr,  Ht*  wa«  followcMl  by  the  carriages  uf  hi:^  miiiisier^j,  lx'<k*ckcd, 
ftt  tkHoT  Uidr  ma«ter,  with  srarlet  tmppings,  and  drawn  by  cojil- 
^WfcnfHii,  Then  flowed  on,  in  one.  lonj;,  unbroken  proeessiou,  all 
N»f  of  n^ilar*  and  ^eeuhirs,  from  the  prirplo  prelate  la  the  euwied 
i^iftd  the  wliiie-voUed  niiti.  The  ^bow  was  enlivenetl  by  every 
tirin J  of  orcfeiiUifitieul  e»>^tume — tlio  hiark  njbe  of  the  cure  nnd  the 
f  1^ aUi  fif  tlie  Iiiiks5-pne««(«  the  hro\^^  frock  of  the  Ctipiichin  and  the 
ilot  Uffitte  of  thi*  Cnrmebte.  Some  trod  daintily  in  ^lippei^  gar- 
■M  vitll  direr  lnieklc»,  others  came  onward  with  naked  teet  thrn-fc 
yi«Mkl«.  Some  ware  g)»hl  ehxtiiH  oti  theu'  b^ea^l,  others  bud  their 
hu  \0^ti  with  hempen  eords,  Sc»me  boi-e  aimllei?,  others  c;\rr»ed 
Ittlp  '•'  •  V  - .  Kome  chiinted  byrani*,  other:*  sung  a  low  dirge  or  wail, 
■^  i'^  with  the  peniti-ntirtl  clinrnctrr  of  the  proce^aion  and 

dit  0|vtti«tl  cxt'fcise*  of  the  diiy.     The  ftlinorite^  form*  il   one  of  the 
«l  lotting  feutures  of  the  alTair.     They  wore  a  ma-k  of  Lllick  «erge, 
[  vMifBTcofird  iheir  persons  from  hra^l  to  footi  and  left  no  part  of 
"•nilik  hot  ihe  eye^,  which  glared  out  ihnjujj;h  two  bole*." 

hi^caiUiitB  who  have  ft tl ended  mass  when  the  ]H)\m  is  prei^ 

tiltkiix)  rt?|>eatedly  tcsntified  that  **  the  whole  service  \va8  the 

t^il|«,  iK»t  of  God,  hut  of  tlie  |>opc,"      Thus  Hon.  Daniel  D. 

Biwiiani.  who  vi»iled  Rome,  some  40  years  a^^o  in  the  time  of 

flf^ry  XV^L,  and  attended  the  serv^ice  at  the  Pauline  cliai>cl 

I  Atli^Qtiirutfil,  after  describing  the  entrance  of  tlie  cardinals 

[Awttglifi  V  ^  of  the  Swiss  gnanls,  each  cnnlinal   having 

I  ••<>  Uleii' '  ^is  to  V»ear  his  cap  and  the  train  of  his  njbe», 

*^l«fl  rrrry  thing  wru*  n*iiily,  the  pope  entered  from  t?»o  pnlaee  by 
^^imifdoor.  IWibit;  him  nuirchecl  one  of  the  hous*  hohl  hearing  the 
P'UeHiifii,  'or  h^  wore  the  mil  re.     He  was  followed  cWely  by  two 

^■"faiXii  mho  bows  the  train  of  hi*  rohe,s  and  he  was  nttenrled,  on  en- 
•■^liy  mmnj  prie^t^,  preUles  and  others,  nil  having  iheir  np|>mpri' 

iHi^    among  litem  were  the  mnee-benrers^  and  an  otrieer  bearing 
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the  dignified  appellation  of  M«  Itonmn  senator.  At  the  moment  of  his 
entering,  12onirers  in  uniform,  all  young  noblemen,  with  drawn  swords, 
formed  a  semi-circlo  arountl  tlie  door-waj  of  the  chancel.  On  passing 
the  altar,  the  i)opo  stopped  to  kneel ;  one  attendant  taking  off  and  pat- 
ting on  his  mitre,  others  adjusting  hi^  robes,  and  others  assisting  to 
ea2«e  him  down  and  raise  him  up.  AVhen  the  pope  wa?  seated  on  his 
thmne,  which  is  erected  on  the  side  of  the  chapel  near  the  altar,  the 
cnnlinals  began  a  procc-.-ion,  and  presenting  them-olves  before  him  in 
succession  had  the  honor  of  kissing  his  hand,  which  his  holiness  gra- 
ciously extends  to  each  in  turn,  covered,  however,  with  the  golden 
hem  of  his  garment.  After  this  ceremony  the  religious  exercises  are 
commenced.  The  officiating  priests  always  knelt  before  the  pope  at 
the  commencement  and  close  of  every  separate  service.  When  the 
poi)e  would  condescend  to  look  into  a  book,  it  was  held  before  him  by 
a  canon  kneeling.  Wlienever  any  of  the  numerous  retinue  on  service 
had  occasion  to  pa«s  before  the  pope,  as  happened  almost  every  instant, 
it  was  never  done  without  kneeling.  Three  separate  times  incense  was 
offered  before  the  throne^  and  to  him- that  sat  upon  it.  A  canon  wlio 
was  entitled  to  this  inestimable  privilege  on  account  of  the  peculiar  part 
wliich  he  bore  in  the  ceremonies,  prostrated  himself  [at  full  length]  be- 
fore the  Vicegerent,  and  Hevoutly  kissed  his  red  slipper — ^which  was  as 
near  the  holy  toe  as  he  could  come.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  the 
monk  who  had  the  honor  to  preach  before  him,  immediately  before 
mounting  his  pulpit  After  the  sermon,  a  priest  kneeled  before  the 
pope  and  prayed,  at  the  close  of  which  the  latter  rose  and  graciooBly 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  knccUng  multitude  around  him,  simply  by 
stretching  out  his  right  hand  and  shaking  the  benedictions  off  from  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.  H  gh  mass  was  celebrated,  and  at  the  end  the 
pope  embraced  three  cardinals  with  a  Pax  tecum  [=  peace  with  thee], 
and  through  them,  by  the  same  form,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  rest  of 
the  cardinals.  The  pope  then  left  the  throne  and  the  chapel  with  the 
same  circumstance  with  which  he  had  entered,  and  immediately  made 
his  appearance  at  a  balcony  of  the  palace  which  looks  out  on  the  great 
square  of  Monte  Ciwalio,  Ten  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in 
this  square,  including  soMiers,  and  the  whole  ma<s  dropped  instantane 
ously  on  their  knrjes,  as  his  holiness  presented  himself  at  the  window. 
In  this  position,  they  received  his  benediction,  shaken  off.  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  from  the  ends  of  his  holy  fingers — about  which, 
blinded  I  suppose  by  heresy,  I  could  discover  notliing  remaricable,  ex- 
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•*!*  At  diilic*  of  light  which  shot  out  from  a  brilliant  diamond  which 

^  ^Qtlvd  00  hiB  h&rtd I  canoot  avoid  sayftjg,  thut  thu  wordbip 

***  ttioit  e? identiy  ofFiTed  vastly  more  to  the  pope  iliaii  to  the  Deitj," 

WT.  Prof.  W.  S,  Tyler,  D,  D*,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  wrote  thus 
fr^Ha  Bamc  in  March,  1870  ; 

**  The  present  pope  came  into  the  pontificate  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 

F'^^^ul  by  his  atitecedenti  aod  bouud  hy  drcmii.sianees  to  reform  and 

I'^i^Lia^  And  no  otic  can  look  at  his  benigtiai^t  oouutenauce  and  winning 

^^ttaens  irillioat  beliering  that  he  is  by  nature  kindly  and  humane. 

"^M  ftmxtf  especially  eodesiasticAl  power,  corrupts  the  best  of  men,  aod 

'  pifacy  WIS  immger  than  all  the  good  intentions  of  Pius  Ninth.  .  . . 

,  tufptmmonu  and  depression,  are  the  waichwords  of  his  ad- 

•  .  Abandoned  in  Paris,  abandoned  in  Vienna  as  a  relic 

nfim]  barbiirUm  and  de^|iotisEQ^  the  s^ynem  of  espionage  ^till  hangs 

r  BHoe  like  a  pall,  aod  penetrates  every  (Street  and  every  house  like 

iv&    The  mails  are  kept  in  the  bands  of  the  government  inspect- 

bovi  aAer  iheir  arrival  before  thi-y  are  delivered ;  and  those  which 

I  ihn  city  are  sabjected  lo  the  same  delay  for  the  mime  inquisitorial 

The  ccwTeftpondenl-H  o(  the  foreign  pres*,  and  all   persons  at 

«pm  to  sa»ptdou,  are  obliged  to  send  their  lettera  by  private  con- 

?  lo  Bome  point  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Pupal  States,  or  they 

r  vii)  rmch  their  destination ;  and  newspapers  from  abroad  which 

I  unfavorable  comments  u[K>n  the  government  or  the  council,  are 

roonfipcatcd  and  de^^troyed,  or  delivered  in  a  mutilated  state, 

^Hm  §awemaBn%  of  the  pontiff,"  says  R*'V,  Dr.  Wylie,  "  is  a  theoc- 

*^^^*   L»  the  wjoder  try  to  understand  what  this  imports  as  applied 

^"^    ib  |H|ttl  nates.     The  jx»utifical  government  is  not  the  government 

^^  •■rfE  maa,  or  of  a  human  code  ;  it  U  the  government  of  God  him- 

in  iliQ  person  of  his  vicar.   It  is,  or  professes  to  be,  as  real  a 

^^        ,  as  thai  lahlch  was  set  up  in  Jndea  of  old.  .  .  ,  But  while  the 

^^•JTprtMBeiil,  the  representative  of  Jehovnh,  the  real  monarch  of  the 

•^^  kia^fiJom.  limiied  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  and  d^^tined  the 

*yiiflf  hi*   subjects,  it  is  otlterwise  with  the  ruler  of  the  papal  siates, 

*'^*i»  Gad*  ftitletli  in  the  mid^t  of  his  kinjrdom.  nilin|^  it  ac<'onljng  to 

*fwa  irresponsible  will      He  is  the  milker  of  his  own  law;  and 

■«  U«  nrtUier  sets  limits  to  his  powers  nor  grants  rights  to  his  ?uh- 

'^    He  axefridie!^*  in  meafiuro  altotrether  ab-o!ule  and  unbound<-d, 

tm  the  teiDfinral  and  the  spiritual  authority.    And  this  idea  of  theoc- 
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racj  is  most  fully  camc<l  out  iuto  all  porta  of  the  government.  No  one 
can  take  part  in  the  administration  unless  be  be  a  meml»er  of  the  cleri- 
cal body.  No  one  can  be  a  nieinber  of  tl^e  stale  unless  he  be  also  a 
member  of  the  church,  for  there  church  and  gtate  are  identicaL  or  rather 
we  tfhoulU  ssiy\  the  state  is  completely  sunk  in  the  church.  No  one  can 
hold  property,  nny,  no  one  can  claim  a  right  to  liberty  or  life,  unless  be 
be  in  communion  wiili  ihe  church.     There  cburch-member&hip  ii  the 
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foundation  of  all  rights,  and  the  tentire  on  whieb  are  held  all  privilege 
— ^necessnnly  ko  under  a  theocracy-  Tlie  unhappy  man  who  folk  finm 
communiorj  with  the  chnreb.  necessarily  fjills  from  his  rights  of  citizen* 
ship*  ami  berome.s  a  civil  as  well  a>5  a  ppiritaal  outlaw,  Jn  fine,  the 
papal  states  l>eing  governed  h^  the  ehureb*  are  neressarily  governed 
for  the  chnrch.  Science^  letters,  mi'ehanical  improvement'*,  social 
amelioration^,  politicid  reforms^ — ^everything,  in  ehort,  opposed  to  tha 
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mBBOKcnce  of  thia  thcocnw^y — are  etringontly  exclufled.     The  non  pos- 
^fatms  [=  we  cannot],  like   tl»e  flrtming  sword  at   the  gate  of  Eden, 
coma  e%^cry  way  to  guard  ific  holy  soil  of  Catliolicism.     Such  la  the 
iry  of  the  pontifical  govemmejiL'* 

But  in  Septemlxjr,  1870,- as  already  noticed  in  Chapter  L, 
It^>me  was  captured  by  the  anny  of  king  Victor  Emannel,  and 
c^e  pope's  t^^mporal  sovereignty  again  ceased  or  was  snspended. 
XJ[x>u  this  "The  Catholic  World''  for  November,  1870,  utters 
x.\m  language  in  harmony  with  the  utterances  by  other  Roman 
Catholic  periodicals  and  officials  : 

"  We  cannot,   in   consistency  with  our  duty  as  Catholic  publicists, 
n  from   makitig  our  solemn  protect  again^st  this  mast  unjust  and 
w-icked  violation  of  all  public  law  and  right,  this  intolemble  outrage 
in  the  Catholic  f»cople  of  the  whole  world.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
aad  true  Catholic*  and  of  the  Catholic  people  collectively  in  every 
coon  try,  ici  make  this  protest  in  the  most  distinct  and  efficacious  man- 
ner pcifxibte,  and  to  make  use  of  all  lawful  means   to  restore  the  Sov- 
crrigfi  Pontiff  to  the  posi»ession   and   peaceM  exercise  of  that  royalty 
i'fbich  Wlong4  to  him  hy  the  rao,^t  h-gitimate  titles,  and  which  is  neces- 
^^^  to  the  (r^^  and  iniim|>eded  jurisdiction  of  Ins  spiritual  f^upreraacy 
^^^T  iho  Catholic  c]iurch,a8  well  tis  to  the  (Kjlitical  tninrjtiiUity  of  Chria- 
'^•tKloiii.  .  .  ♦  *  We  deny  altogether  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  have  had  any  grievatices  to   be  redressed,  or  any  need  of  the 
***terff;fet»ce  of  any  jHJWer  or  of  any  guarantee  for  their  civil  and  social 
•^^hta.    The  pafcrnal  sovereignty  of  tlie  pope  is  a  far  better  guarantee 
"*''  tlicm  than  suffrage  or  eltfctive  legislatures  can  be  for  any  other  peo- 
P*^      It  is,  tnoreov^er,  ju»t  as  incotnpatible  with  the  necessary  independ- 
*0o€*  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  that  lie  ahould  be  controlled  by  a  legislative 
^*^*^*Ub|y  as  that  he   should  be   Buhject  to  a  king.     We  do  not  admit 
Uii*  vtilirlity  of  &ny  plebiscifum  [^  popular  vote]  agamst  his  sovereign 
'^^'^•t^,  even  if  freely  and  fitirly  taken,  much  lesa  as  taken  under  the 

t^^i^iug  circumstancea.  ....  The  gallant  little  band  of  pontifical 
^''^^•'Vea  .  ,  .  •  were  lo  a  great  extent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
**■*  ftmiliea  in  Europe.  The  remainder  were  young  men  of  respecta- 
ok  cbamcter  and  position ;  mid  there  has  never  yet  been  seen  a  mili- 
'"y  corps  whit  h  could  compare  with  them  for  high  morality  ami  ex- 
•O^pUiy  piety,  or  surpaA^  them  in  soldierly  quaFi tie*,  -  .  •  They  were 
i^J  ftud  noxious   to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  city  and 
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the  sncccssor  of  St.  Peter.  The  Holy  Father,  very  rightly,  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  more  tlmn  make  a  merely  formal  resistance  to  the 
over^'hclmiiig  fon>e  of  the  Italian  army.  But,  although  God  has  not 
permitted  them  to  l)c  Buco&tsful,  and  has  apparently  allowed  the  gener- 
ous offerings  of  treasure  and  personal  service  devoted  to  his  cause  by 
the  loyal  children  of  the  holy  Roman  church  to  be  wasted,  they  are  not 
really  thrown  away.  In  some  other  way,  and  by  other  instruments, 
God  will  rescue  and  restore  the  center  and  capital  of  Christendom." 

Protestants  will,  of  course,  regard  these  laudations  of  the 
pontifical  zouaves  as  somewhat  extravagant,  and  will  certainly 
disallow  the  princijjles  here  advocated.  Further  discussion  of 
these  principles,  and  facts  bearing  on  these  and  connected 
matters,  may  be  found  in  Chapters  I.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,XXVI., 
XXVII. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  November,  1870,  pope  Pius  IX., 
whom  the  king  of  Italy  proiK)sed  to  treat  as  an  independent 
sovereign  and  to  protect  in  his  spiritual  supremacy,  formally 
disclaimed  any  consent  to  the  loss  of  liis  temporal  dominions, 
and  pronounced  the  greater  excommunication  upon  all  con- 
cerned in  wresting  the  States  of  the  Church  from  the  Holy  See. 

Archbishop  McCloskcy  of  New  York,  whose  archdiocese 
embraces  New  England  and  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jei-sey,  held  a  consultation  with  his  bishops  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  a  result  of  which  the  following  document  was  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  his  council,  viz..  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Starra,  D.  D. 
(Vicar  General),  Rev,  Wm.  Quinn  (of  St.  Peter's  church,  N, 
Y.),  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Ilecker  (Suixjrior  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
and  editor  of  the  Catholic  World),  and  Rev.  Tlios.  S.  Preston 
(Chancellor) ;  five  legal  gentlemen  (Charles  O'Conor,  John  E. 
Dcvelin,  John  McKoon,  T.  James  Glover,  and  Mr.  Navarro), 
having  been  recpiested  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the  laity.  The 
address  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held 
on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  4, 1870,  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York ;  and  similar  action  was  simultaneously  taken  at 
other  churches.    This  address  is  therefore  an  authentic  < 
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^  oTtlie  Tiews  and  feeHnga  of  Soman  Catholics  in  America. 

*^>lHnW   OF  TBZ    CLKEGT  AND    LAITT  OF  THE   DIOCESR  OF  NEW 
rOtUL   TO    BIS    HOLIIVEaS   PIUS   IX. 

•JtosT  Holy  Father  :  The  Cattiolic  clergy  of  tlie  Diocese  of  New 
M^Mibotll  secular  and  regular,  t^ether  witli  their  faitliiul  people,  ap- 
plMfli  tbi  fool  of  your  apostolic  ihr-one  and  oflTer  to  your  Holiness,  in 
lot  praent  trying  time,  thi»  avowal  of  their  homiige  and  obedience  to 
fc  tm  of  Peter,  of  their  filial  affeclioa  and  gpiritual  allegitince  and  de- 
f«tiai  to  JOQT  augmt  person^  eo  inexpressibly  dear  to  them,  and  of 
rtwii  lyiapBtliy  with  yoa  in  tlie  afflictions  and  outrages  to  whieh  you 
90d,  b  jocIt  tlie  Catholic  church,  a^^  the  holy  Spouse  of  our  Lonl  Jesus 
CkvM^  m  ftl  present  eubjerted  by  faithless  and  unworthy  members  of 
I  dmfdv  whoee  supreme  pa%tor  you  are, 
•TTitii  thi*  indignation  of  honest  men,  who  respect  no  less  the  obli- 
of  law 4  and  treaties  than  the  rights  of  nations  and  legitimate 
I;  with  the  just  antj  rtdlgious  abhorrence  of  Christians  who  revere 
^  mofd  sorereignty  of  the  Holy  See  over  its  temporal  domain,  we 
Vvpii&te  tiid  coDdemn  the  lawless  injustice  which  has  invaded  your 
fcglliiBUi^  docnimoD  as  a  sovereign  prince. 

*  Wt  ako  detiouiice  the  sacrilegious  violence  which  has  assaulted 
■■i  IflN^t  tind*?r  captivity  the  sacred  person  of  your  noliuei?s,  the 
v^oraf  JesuA  Chri-»t  on  earth,  and  as  such  entitled  by  Divine  right  to 
^VfJeie  liberty  in  ihe  exercise  of  your  sublime  olHce,  and  by  the  most 
f*Hi(i  of  hamim  rights  to  civil  princedom,  a  necessary  safeguard  and 
■■Iwrt  of  that  liberty*  Moreover,  as  citizens  of  this  Republic,  the 
^Niiii  SdUfM  of  America,  whose  con.^titution  and  laws  recognizee  the 
'■OTf  vhidi  the  Church  has  received  as  an  inalienable  right  from 
^li^;liy  Oodi  we  protest  agninst  the  violation  of  religious  freedom 
i  i^  r^ta  of  conscience  which  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  deae* 

iM  of  liberty* 
^W«tl«o  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
^fttfOiOlloCiti  bead,  both  as  an  outrage  against  the  sacred  preroga- 
r'^vfyoiir  boUnem  as  Supreme  PcmtiflT,  and  as  the  viobtion  of  a 
^^  vtfdl  we,  as  Catholics,  possess  of  being  govenied  by  a  Chief 
*flady  exeoipted  from  and  independent  of  all  civil  authorily,  for  in 
**4veooditaofi  ooold  our  intercourse  with  him  be  fi'te  and  tmre- 
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^  In  the  full  pincerity  of  oar  loyal  and  Catholic  hearts  we  promifle 
to  eontinue  faithful  to  your  IJolinesd  and  to  the  Apostolic  See  at  all 
times :  but  esj  ecially  in  periods  when  distress  and  trouble  like  the 
present  oppress  the  Church.  Wo  ask  your  Holiness  to  accept  this  as- 
surance that  we' will  not  cease  from  making  every  effort  in  our  power 
to  aid  and  assist  you  in  the  maintenance  of  your  just  rights  and  the 
fultiUmcnt  of  your  arduous  duties ;  and  that  we  will  continually  pray 
to  Grod  with  a  confidence  greatly  strengthened  by  the  example  which 
your  Holiness  has  never  fiiiled  to  set  before  us,  that  He  will  deign  to 
give  you  and  the  See  of  Peter  another  triumph  more  signal  and  illus- 
trious than  any  of  the  past  victories  of  the  Church  over  the  gates  of  hell 
and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Finally,  we  humbly  implore  the  prayers 
of  your  Holiness  for  our  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  our  etenial  sal- 
vation, and  your  A|)08tollc  benediction  upon  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
and  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us,  your  devoted  children." 

In  view  of  the  preceding  and  other  similar  protests  the  New 
York  Tribune  asks  these  three  questions  : 

^^  1.  If  it  be  clear  that  the  pope  cannot  freely  fulfill  the  functions  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  unless  he  be  a  temporal  sover- 
eign, unamenable  to  any  civil  power,  is  this  not  equally  true  of  aB  the 
Catholic  prelates  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

^  2.  Have  the  people  of  Rome  a  right  to  antf  voice  in  determining 
or  shaping  the  goveniment  under  which  they  are  to  live  ? 

"  8.  If  they  have  not,  have  we,  or  any  other  people?" 

As  an  offset  to  the  protests  and  addresses  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country,  an  immense  gathering  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  January  13, 1871, 
celebrated  the  consummation  of  Italian  Unity, and  unanimously 
adopted  the  followiug  resolutions  presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.: 

"  Whereas,  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  over  the  Roman 
people  was  the  growth  of  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  from 
which  other  absolute  Governments  arose  during  the  Feudal  ages ;  and 
vtherecUj  this  Government  having  the  Banie  origin,  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  to  which  aviy  other  Government  is  subject,  and  the 
same  obligations  by  which  any  other  Government  is  bound ;  and 
whereas,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  of  the  spirit  of  Uberty,  the 
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RomAn  people^  from  age  to  ago,  have  protcste<l  ng:iins*t  the  government 
^f  the  l*of»e  in  civil  afiairst;  now,  by  ihe  voice  of  h«»n>ic  leaders,  and 
^igaiii  by  iK>pular  revolutions,  whirh  have  many  times  driven  out  the 
^ape  from  Rom« ;  and,  u^A^ri-o^,  in  1819,  when  the  Pope  \im\  almn* 
foiled  Rome,  h-aving  the  Government  without  a  head*  a  t'on-Utuent 
^**fmbl J.  elected  by  universal  Ruffrage  in  the  Roman  Statf*s,  declared 
^he  Secular  Goveniminit  of  the  Papacy  abolHlit-d.  and  'proclaimed 
-^hat  portion  of  Central  Italy,  which  had  lutlicrio  been  the  patrimony 
^3f  PopeSjayVre  mid  indrjyendmt  Rf^inUxc^*  which  was  only  overthrown, 
MKt\A,  the  fiiiW»qu»^nt  nile  of  the  Pope  restored  and  mnjntaiue/h  hy  for- 
^5^  bnynnet:^;  therefore, 

**  Hesoif^d,  That  in  voting  to  unite  themselves  to  fhe  Con-^titutional 
Government  of  Italy,  the  people  of  Home  have  hcen  true  to  the  spirit 
of  I  lieir  history  as  manifested  against  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes 
<iriee  the  beginnmg  of  its  encroachment  upon  popular  liberties  and 

**  Whereas^  The  Temporal  Government  of  the  Church  of  Roma  had 
loo^  made  itself  insupportable  1o  its  subjects  by  a  system  of  policy 
wKiciIi,  in  1815  and  1831,  called  forth  reroonstrances  from  the  Powers 
tli**t.  reeiorcd  the  Pope;  aid  again,  also,  repeated  and  earnest  entreaties 
ik»m  the  late  Ckjvemment  c  f  France,  and  which  ha-t  been  grievously 
<l«f>Ic»r^?d  by  eminent  and  saintly  Roman  CathtiHc  clergymen — as  La- 
eord^,^  Rosmini,  Gioberti,  Ddllinger,  and  many  others;  therefore, 

-^^Molvedj  That  we  congratulate  the  Roman  people  upon  their  de- 
wv^yj^a^i*^  from  this  oppre^8ive  yoke^  and  that  Austria  and  France,  hav- 
J^?  bt^cn  led  by  the  course  of  events  to  abandon  intervention  as  > 
*™l><'ilitic  and  wrong,  they  now  find  in  the  Govt  rnment  of  Italy  a 
P»»?cl^^  of  llie  enjoyment  of  political  and  religious  liberty  under  coneti* 
•"^^-^n^.l  forms. 

-^rittthed^  Til  at  we  congratulate  them  al  o  that  tins  great  revolution 

•***^  l^ec-n  accomplished  at  §o  little  cost  of  life,  and   that  they  have  re- 

^^'^  from  any  acts  of  violence  toward  the  representative?!  of  the  lale 

^^^^•rnrnrnt,  or  the  ectdesia-stics  who  were  identified  with  it,  and  from 

^y  disrciipect  or  Idnderance  whatever  to   the   Pope  in  his  religiotis 

^»^^er  and  olBce. 

**  Ht^ftivfd^  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
tttai  ^Governraent*  derive  their  ju?*t  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
fP**?!!n»ed,  atul  are  iustituted  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  to  life,  liberty. 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness/  can  admit  of  no  exception  in  favor  of  an 
ecclesiastical  Government  wielding  the  civil  power. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  *  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  ihi-se 
ends,  it  is  the  riglit  of  the  p(H)ple  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in>ti- 
tute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  jiowers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  p(»em  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safoty  and  happiness,'  finds  in  the  rejection  of  the  Papal 
Government  by  the  Koman  i)eo[)le,  and  their  choice  of  the  free  Consti- 
tutional Government  of  Italy,  an  illu>tration  that  should  receive  the 
warm  approval  and  admiration  of  the  American  people. 

"  Resolved^  That,  inasmuch  as  religious  liberty  is  absolutely  essential 
to  political  liberty,  and  political  liberty  to  religious  liberty,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  necessary  to  tlie  complete  independ- 
ence and  the  rightful  and  effective  administration  of  either,  we  rejoice 
that  the  example  of  the  United  States,  in  abolishing  all  religious  bur- 
dens and  restraints,  has  been  followed  in  Austria,  I  tidy,  and  Ireland, 
and  now  at  last  in  Rome ;  that  we  honor  the  jealous  care  with  which 
the  Government  of  Italy  has  guarded  the  personal  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  Pope,  and  are  assured  that  the  substitution  of  freedom  for  force, 
and  of  popular  rights  for  princely  prerogatives,  both  State  and  Church 
will  mini>ter  to  the  highest  well-being  of  a  now  emancipated  and  united 
Nation. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  principle  of  National  Unity  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  established  at  the  cost  of  so  much  treasure 
and  blood,  which  has  been  the  aspiration  of  the  mind  of  Italy  as  ex- 
pressed in  her  literature  from  Dante  to  Alfieri  and  Niculini,  and  in  the 
policy  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  from  King  Ardimo  to  Victor  Eman- 
uel—  a  principle  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
culture  of  a  nation  in  the  higher  civilization — gives  to  the  Italian  nation, 
of  which  the  people  of  Rome  are  properly  an  integral  part,  the  right  to 
possess  Rome  as  their  capital,  with  an  undivided  sovereignty  (a  meas- 
ure acquiesced  in  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe)  ;  and  that  the  presence 
in  that  capital  of  an  essentially  hostile  power,  claiming  independent 
sovereignty,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  the  nation 
and  its  position  among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world." 

Tlie  following  Address  was  read  to  the  meeting  and  issued 
in  its  name : 
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^ADDBCSi  TO  THE  OOTEByHKKT  AKD  PEOPLE  OF  IT  ALT. 

••  ^t,  dtueens  of  the  Uniu^  States,  who  hare  long  stood  as  the  van- 
of  cif  11  and  religious  freedom,  and  who^  own  unity  has  been 
a  fifir  yean  to  gtoriously  corLsutnmatt'd,  hail  witli  a  peculiar 
the  adTent  of  Italy  to  Freedoni  and  Unity.     Ha\  ing  watched 
vrftli  thr  krfni(*7^t  sympathy  and  hope  the  patiejit  struggle  of  the  iLalian 
(lir  their  cmundpaLion,  having  ^liared  the  admi tuition  of  the  civ- 
world,  for  the  vigor,  devotion,  and  spirit  of  self-sarrifice  by  which 
■trnggle  has  been  animated,  we  now  rejoice  with  them  in  the  final 
^^IfilhDeiit  of  I  heir  noble  and  patriotic  desires. 

^  hatf  b  at  last  free  1     Italy  is  at  last  one  t     Her  Nattonality  is  de- 
1;  tier  Goyemment  consolidated ;  and  her  ancient  Capital,  so  long 
from  ber  grasp,  b  once* more  restored  to  her  possession.    The 
Gij  of  Rome,  so  dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  no  longer  a  rival  sover- 
cipitj  taaiataiaed  idone  by  foreign  amis,  now  stands  the  repredeutative 
•^  ifct  whole  Italian  people,  upheld  and  supported  by  the  free  choice  of 

•*ltiiiiii  great  adiievement  we  discern  not  only  a  solace  for  the  sor- 
'vwsoftbe  pasty  and  the  fruition  of  many  nobh:*  hopcg,  but  the  pledge 
•^  iW  irandest  developments  in  the  future.  With  the  rights  and  the 
Bi«nbi  gf  alt  men  amply  secured  by  the  guaranties  of  a  Coni^titutional 
^^v^tmaeiil;  with  the  St^te  forever  separated  from  the  Church,  as  the 
'■■■Will  guard  of  all  poll  Ileal  and  religious  progress;  with  the  sovereign 
^■fcr  to  control  its  own  destinies,  resting  within  its  own  bonlers,  find 
^**>g  it»  own  free  and  equal  citizens,  we  are  assured  that  the  people 
^tb«  PcDiantla  will  n^oeive  a  new  and  beneficent  impulse  in  all  the 
^^'■CBti  eC nutional  pposperily-  We  know,  from  our  own  experience, 
■^  her  Mtiflpul  resonroea  will  be  developed,  how  her  industrial  ener* 
1^  ^^  be  ftimtilated,  how  her  system  of  popular  educaiion  will  be 
^■"Ipadtiid  perfected;  how,  the  need  of  revolutionary  ff^nnents  being 
'^■^^•d,  onicT  and  peace  will  be  everywhere  established ;  and  how  a 
^^  Ift  of  knowledge,  of  liberty,  and  of  iatth,  infused  into  her  mem- 
•***  win  work  out  a  glorious  re<lemption, 

id  ikb  belief,  wo  ngain  con^^rntulate  them  on  the  pesiceful  triumph 
it  tfie  amloQi^  caaosep  and  bid  them  a  God^speed  in  the  career  they  have 


''^Prwident  of  the  meeting,  Major-Generat  John  A.  Dix, 
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formerly  United  States  Senator,  and  more  recently  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  sent  the  same  evening  to  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Florence  this  disjmtch,  which  was  read  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  amid  great  and  prolonged  applause : 

''More  than  10,000  American  citizens  are  celebrating  to-night  the 
union  of  Koine  with  Italy,  and  send  congnitu Nations." 

To  this  dispatch  the  following  answer  was  returned: 
**CnKVALiKR  Fred.  De  Luca,  Italian  Consul-General,  New  York; 

"His  Majesty,  King  Victor  Emanuel,  commands  you  to  tender  his 
sincere  thanks  to  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  President  of  the  meeting  to  cele- 
brate Italian  Unity,  for  the  kindly  feelings  expressed  in  bis  telegram. 
"VISCONTI  VEXOSTA,  Mnitter  of  Foreign  Affairs.'' 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  list  of  the  258 — more 
or  less — whom  the  Roman  Catholic  church  counts  as  its  bish- 
ops of  Rome  or  popes.  In  the  preparation  of  this  list,  which 
gives  the  names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  their  nation,  and  the 
dates  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  respective  bishoprics, 
the  lists  contained  in  the  five  following  works  have  been  con- 
sulted and  their  variations  noted  when  essential ;  viz.,  "  The 
Illustrated  Catholic  Family  Almanac  for  the  United  States  for 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1870 ;"  Vasi  &  Nibby's  "  Guide  of  Rome ;" 
"The  World's  Progress,"  by  G.  P.  Putnam ;  **  The  Penny  Cy- 
clopedia" (list  chiefly  from  the  Raiionarium  Temparum  of  the 
Jesuit  chronologer  Petau  or  Petavius);  Appletons'  "New 
American  Cyclopedia  "  (list  from  the  Roman  Notizie).  Mur- 
dock's  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Gieseler's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  have  also  been  used  for  verifying  and  correct- 
ing the  dates.  The  title  "  St."  is  inserted  or  omitted  on  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Almanac,  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  dif- 
fering on  this  point  in  half  a  dozen  cases. 

St.  Peter,  from  a.d.  42  to  a.d.  67. 

[ "  Tlie  Guide  of  Rome  "  says  "  a  .d.  54,  St.  Peter  established  the  Me  of  Rome ;" 
bnt  see  above,  p.  121.] 
St.  Linus,  a  Tuscan. 
St  Anacletus,  an  Athenian. 

St.  Clement  I.  (^  Clemens  Romanos,  or  Clement  of  Rome). 
St  Evaristus,  a  Greek. 
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^nV  f^ubolic  AlnunAC  mM%»  the  Jihore  four,  •*  Dates  uncertain."    Applctons' 

^'^^•Miiowke*  lioiift  Wgia  A.t>,  6C  ;  Aimcleiiis,  a.i>.  78;    Clement  I.^^.D.  91  ; 

^^*^^H,  i.P,  100.     The  **  Guide  of  Uomc  "  mnkt'S  Linns  l>cgin  a.d.  65;  Ana- 

^^^■■.  'I:  Qemfni*  91  ;    Evuriiitii*,  06.      "  The  World's  Progress  "    has  Linua, 

•^;  Oeafjit,  $7  ;  CletiM.  77  ;  AiiAcIctns,  S3;  ATariiihi!*,  96,      The  Penny  Cyelo- 

^^■»  i«fi  thai  Linn*  tlictl  in  68,  »nd  w«s  sticeeciltj-d  hy  Clemens  Koniunus  who 

JJJ**  t^t  4.D.   lOU;    tliAi   some  pinee  Anncletufi  or  CIctus  lietwecn  LinuB  Jind 

^^•■••■^  while  other*  plmx  him  after  Clemens  ;  luid  that  Eyimstuj  is  rcconJed  as 

~||*^P  titwn  A  P*  loa«     Some,  «j»  Baroniua,  B^rllurminj  ^Lc,,  reckon  Anocletus  and 

^^'•i  Ip  bt  two  dif^'^renc  bi»hop6.] 

^  Aiexaikd«r  L»  a  Roman,  from  al>ont  a.d.  109  to  a >i>  119. 
I®«  ifcr  FcnnT  Cyelopc'dift.      Three  other  and lori til's  giTc  onlj  the  beginning 
^  **•   tOS;  th«  Cattiulrc  Almanac  marks  only  tht;  enil  as  a.i>.  119*) 
^  Siinu  1^  a  Roman,  fVom  ad.  119  to  a  !>  127. 
r«W  CoMic  Almanac  marks  only  the  end  as  a.d.  127.] 
'*-  Ttk»p^rti*,  a  GrtHfc,  from  4,d.  127  to  al>oQt  a.i>.  138. 
,  1^  TW  GtMile  id  Home  *'  marks  the  beginning  as  a.j>.  128 ;  the  Catholic  Almanac 
P*^  tbe  «iil  ai  a.D.  139,] 
^^  HvyiaBt,  an  Athciiian,  from  a.d.  139  to  a. t>.  U2, 
®^  ^«t  I  .  of  Aqttilfda,  from  A.t>.  142  to  a.d.  157, 
^I  *^g  PWwtiy  Cjrlopfiliii  aay*  Pins  wna  »iiccccdcd  by  Anlc<?ttifl  in  a.d.  1.51 ;    **  The 
'**^*  tVofcviwi  *•  ^rf  Ihta  dale  ta  a.d.  150.] 
®**  Aakt<«i,  SrriaTi,  from  A.D.  157  to  a.d.  168. 

1**  ^%«  Goide  of  Rome  "  makoi  him  begin  in  a.d.  158  :  **  The  World*s  Progre^^^s" 
^^-*-  ISA;  ikt  Fnny  Cyclopedia  m^koa  him  begin  in  a.d.  151  and  end  in 
^   l«l  J 

>;  of  CuniMUiia,  6«im  a.d.  168  to  a.d  177. 
^»  Ttamj  C^frlopedia  makea  Sotcr's  time  A.D.  161-170;  **  The  World's  Pro- 
sukesUm  bqsin  In  A.D.  162.] 

,  Greek,  from  a.d.  177  to  a.d.  1^2. 
BT  Cyclofictlia given  his  lime  a.d.  170-185  :  **  The  World's  Progress** 
^^  bfto  in  A_D.  171,  and  Victor  in  a.d,  1»5.] 

^j-  ^Vsor  t,  Ahnxa^  fhjm  a.d.  192  to  a.d.  202. 

..S^    *^e  G«i«le  id  Rome  **    and  Applrtons'  Cyclopedia  make  Victor's  time  A.D, 
1 1  "Tba  World*!  Progre*s"   and  Penny  Cyclopedia  make  his  time  a.d. 

T^   ^^jiiB<*,  Romaii,  from  a.d.  S03  to  a.d.  219. 

^V  "^^  Ovid*  0f  Route"  makes  his  time  a.p.  203-213;  the  Penny  Cyclopedia 
^?W,jrtrt  PtasrvM  A  D.  1»7-217.] 

^^  Cyftstai,  Roaum.  from  a.d.  219  to  a.d.  223. 

«"  "^Onideof  RofDe  "  makes  his  time  a.d.  218-223  ;  **  The  World's  Progress  *' 
*"^  *l7-m;  tba  Bbbqj  Cyclopedia  a.d.  217-222;   Applctons'  Cyclopedia  a.d. 

^  nTim  Ly  RuMMip  tnm  a,p,  828  to  a.d.  230. 
J*  TW  WarM*a  Ptwffiw*'  makcsi  his  time  a,d»  229-234 ;  the  Penny  Cydopedis 
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St.  Pontian,  Roman,  from  a.d.  230  to  a.d.  235. 

(•*  The  World's  Progress  "  gives  his  time  A  d.  234-235.] 

St  Antcrus,  Greek,  from  a.d.  235  to  a.d.  236. 

St  Fabian,  Roman,        "         236      "      250. 

St  Conielius,  "  "         250      "      252. 

St  Laciiis,  of  Lucca,  in  ad.  253. 

[The  Catholic  Almaniic  makes  Cornelius's  time  a.d.  251-252 ;  the  "Guide  of 
Rome  "  and  Appletons'  Cyclopedia  make  Lucius  begin  in  a.d.  252 ;  "  The  World's 
Progre.s8  "  omits  both  Fabian  and  Lucius ;  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  makes  Cornelias 
begin  in  a.d.  252,  but  concurs  with  Appletons'  Cyclo|>edia  in  making  Noratian 
the  first  **  antipopc  "  or  op{)Osition  bishop  of  Rome  in  a.d.  252.] 

St.  Stephen  L,  Roman,  from  a.d.  253  to  a.d.  257. 

St  Sixtus  II.,  Athenian,        "        257      "       259. 

[Stephen  I.  and  Sixtus  II  are  omitted  in  "  The  World's  Progress."] 

St  Dionysius  (—  Denis),  Greek,  from  a.d.  259  tOA.D.  269. 

St.  Felix  I.,  Roman,  from  a.d.  269  to  a.d.  274. 

[Appletons'  Cyclopedia  and  the  **  Guide  of  Rome  "  pat  Felix  A J>.  269-275 ;  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia  has  a.d.  270-275.] 

St  Eutychian,  Tuscan,  from  a.d.  274  to  a.d.  283. 

St.  Cains,  Dalmatian,  "        283       "       296. 

St.  Marcellinus,  Roman,        "       296      "       305. 

[The  Catholic  Almanac  gives  only  his  end  in  a.d.  304 ;  the  "  Goide  of  Rome  " 
only  his  beginning  in  a.d.  306  ;  the  Penny  Cyc.  Appletons'  Cyc,  and  Catholic 
Almanac,  make  a  vacancy  of  throe  to  four  years  oAer  his  death.] 

St  Marcellus  I.,  Roman,  fron  a.d.  308  to  a.d.  310. 

[Omitted  in  the  "  World's  Progress."] 

St  EuAcbius,  Greek,  a  few  months  in  a.d.  310. 

St  Melchiades,  African,  from  a.d.  310  to  a.d.  314.  ' 

St  Sylvester  I.,  Roman,        "        314      "      335. 

St  Marcus,  Roman,  in  a.d.  336. 

St  Julius  I.,  Roman,  from  a.d.  337  to  a.d.  352. 

Liberius,  "  "        352      "        366. 

[Liberius  was  deposed  and  banished  in  a.d.  355  by  the  emperor  Constantias,  who 
appointed  Felix,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  bishop ;  but  Liberius  subscribed  an  Arian 
creed  and  was  restored  to  his  see  in  a.d.  358,  and  died  in  Rome  aj>.  366.  Liberina 
is  omitted  in  "  The  World's  Progress,"  which  inserts  Felix  II.  as  beginning  in 
A.D.  356.  The  "  Guide  of  Rome"  also  puts  Felix  11.  as  pope  in  a.d.  355 ;  Ap- 
pletons' Cyc.  inserts  "  St  Felix  II.  (sometimes  reckoned  an  antipopc),  355."  The 
Penny  Cyc.  says  "  Felix  is  considered  by  most  as  an  intruder."  The  Catholic 
Almanac  omits  this  Felix  entirely.     Who  is  right  ?] 

St.  Damasus  I.,  Spaniard,  from  a.d.  366  to  a.d.  384. 

[Ursinus  or  Ursicinus,  elected  and  ordained  in  opposition  to  Damasna,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  was  exiled,  and  is  counted  an  antipope.  Both  are  omitted  in  "  The 
World's  Progress."] 

St  Siricius,  Roman,  from  a.d.  385  to  a.d.  398. 

St  Anastasios,  "  "       398      "       402. 
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^*-  Itinoenii  t,  of  AIImiio,  from  a.».  40i  to  A. D.  417. 

^^  Zoftiniu  L,  Grv«k,  **        417       '*      413. 

S^  Boftlfrev  t.  Boaun,  "       4IS      *«      423. 

[itiililtMi  b  licf«  ootked  lu  sntipopo  in  Apfilctons'  Cjc J 

S^  Otecine  L,  of  Cttstpanw,  frum  x  d.  423  to  a.d.  432. 

Bt.  Sijittti  lit.  VUmmn,  "        433      "       440. 

St    ti^  LOW  Great,  Tt«cMt,  "         440       "       461. 

St.  mhvj,  Bttfdinlnn,  *'        461       "       468, 

8«*  Sivptfetiii,  of  TiToli,  "         46S       ''        483. 

f  *•  Thv  World's  Pm^ress  "  niAkci  him  b€?gin  in  a.©.  465,] 

St.  T^lbi  UK  Roiiift»*  horn  x.o.  4S3  to  a.v.  492. 

r^^lktt  Citlioiic  A^Pi— **^  ctlk  htm  '*  St.  Felix  IV ;  tho  other  four  listi  number 

^  m.] 

St.  C.^«lMtiiK  Afrkwi,  from  a.d.  492  Co  a.I».  496. 
St.  Jka^Uctm  It.  lUinmn,  **  496  *'  497. 
St.  S^vniMduift,  Sanlmiao,    *'         493       ''       514* 

fTfc^  f«i»  last  UQ  oaiitti*d  to  **  The  World's  ProigreM,"    Laurenttn*  ims  chosen 
m  4^.  498  on  the  same  day  with  Svinmnehus;  bat,  after  much  bloodahod, 
t  found  entitled  to  th*.^  (h*c.     Appletons*  Cyc.  wrongly  {iliices  Law* 
I  ^  Ltnnmiios)  na  «ntipope  Agnin^t  Honnjsdiu  bolow  ] 
BombiUa,  of  Frodoone  in  the  rapal  Static,  from  a.d.  &14  to  ▲.D.  583^ 
^  ^«Imi  L.  TuM^itt  from  a.d.  523  to  a.d.  S25. 
^    W^^  IV.,  Bnmoitc,     "        526       *       530, 
"^^  Gttliolk  Altnanac  ftytea  him  •♦  Si.  Felix  HL  j"   four  other  lists  number 

r  IL«  Roman,  ftom  a,d.  530  to  a.i>.  532* 

bn«  fKMod  ai  antipopo  in  Appletoni'  Cjc.j  Ur^d  only  28  daya  alter 

«•! 

i  H,  Roman,  from  am.  533  to  A.n.  535. 
t  Beany  Cyc  and  "  Guide  of  Rome  *'  make  him  begin  in  A.i>.  532.] 
I  L,  Roman,       horn  k,tt,  535  to  a.&.  536. 
k,  of  Campania,         '*        536      **      54n. 


l(=  Vij^Tm^ll,  Ilonmn, 


540 


5.«>5. 


Cyc*  makei  him  bcgio  in  a. d.  537 ;   "  The  World's  Progress  "  aod 


in  A.IK  536.) 


I  A.D.  555  to  A^i>.  560. 


It, 

.a. 


560 
574 
579 


573. 
578. 
590. 


^kfiforj  t,  ibe  Grvat,  Roman,  from  a.d.  590  lo  a J>.  604. 


ttv 


Tntoaiip 
^  tlL»  Roninn,  In  a.d.  606, 


604 


605. 


4Klor4 


ISmry  Cye«»  Apptetoos'  Cyc,  and  the  "  Guide  of  Rome/'  put  him  in 


\  IV.,  of  Ahrtcfto,  from  a.  d,  607  to  a.d.  614. 
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[The  Penny  Cjrc,  Applctons'  Cyc,  and  the  "  Guide  of  Rome/'  make  him  begin 
A.D  608.] 

Dcusdedit  (=  Di^atus)  I.,  Koman,  from  a.d.  615  to  aj>.  618. 

[Omitted  in  "  The  World's  Protrrcss."] 

Boniface  V.,  Ne:i|)olitan,  from  a.d.  619  to  a.d.  625. 

Honorius  I.,  of  Campania,       "        625       "       638. 

[See  of  Rome  vacant  a  year  and  a  half.] 

Sevcrinus,  Human,  in  a.d.  640. 

John  IV.,  D;ilmati:m,  from  a.d.  640  to  a.d.  642. 

Thco<lorc  (=  Thcodorus),  Gn^jk,  from  a.d.  642  to  A.D.  649. 

[The  Penny  Cyc.  and  "  Guide  of  Rome"  make  him  begin  in  a.d.  641.] 

St.  Martin  I.,  of  Todi  in  Papal  StaU>8,  from  a.d.  649  to  a.d.  655. 

["  The  World's  Pro^^rcss  "  makes  him  begin  in  a.d.  644.] 

Eupcne  (=  Eu^*nius)  I.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  655  to  A.  D.  657. 

[Applctons*  Cyc,  Penny  Cyc,  and  "  The  World's  Progress  "  make  him  begin 
A.  D.  654.] 

St.   Vitalian  (=  Vitalianus),  of  Scgni  in  Papal  States,  from  a.  d.  657   to 
A.  D.  672. 

Adeodatus,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  672  to  A.  d.  676. 

[The  Penny  (-ye.  calls  him  Deusdedit  II.] 

Donns  or  Domnns  I ,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  676  to  a.  d.  678. 

St  Agatho,  Sicilian,  * 

"  Ijqo  II.,  Roman,  * 

"  Benedict  II.,  Roman,  * 

John  v.,  Syrian,  * 

Conon,  Sicilian,  ' 

[Apjiletons*  Cyc  gives  Thcodorus  and  Paschal  as  antipopes.] 

St.  Sergius  I.,  Syrian,  from  a.  d.  687  to  a.  d.  701. 

John  VI.,  Greek,  "         701       "        705. 

"     VII.,     "  "        705       "         707. 

Sisinnius,  Syrian,  a  month  in  A.  d.  708. 

Constantine,  Syrian,  from  a.  d.  708  to  a.  d.  714. 

St.  Gregory  II.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  715  to  a.  d.  731. 
III.,  Syrian,  "         731       "        741. 

"  Zachary  (=  Zacharias),  Greek,  from  a.  d.  741  to  a.  D.  752. 

Stephen  II.  (not  consecrated),  three  days  in  A.  d.  752. 

[Omitted  in  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  "  World's  Progress."  and  Gieseler.] 

St.  Stephen  III.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  752  to  a.  d.  757. 

[Called  *'  Stephen  II."  in  the  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  Gieseler,  and  Modieim.] 

St.  Paul  I.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  757  to  a.  d.  767. 

[Appletons'  Cyc.  inserts  here  Constantine,  Theophylact,  and  Philip  as  antipopes.] 

Stephen  IV.,  Sicilian,  from  a.  d.  768  to  a.  d.  772. 

[Called  "  Stephen  III."  in  the  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  Gieseler,  and  Mosheim.] 

Hadrian  I.  (=  Adrian  I.),  Roman,  from  a.  d.  772  to  a.  d.  795. 

St.  Leo  III.,  '*  "        795      "       816. 

Stephen  V.,  "  "        816      "       817. 


678 

t< 

682. 

682 

(( 

683. 

684 

« 

685. 

685 

u 

686. 

686 

*l 

687. 
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SG7       * 

872. 

872       * 

882. 

882       * 

884. 

884       ' 

883. 

885       • 

891. 

"Stepbrn  TV/*  m  the  "  Oulde  of  Rome  '*  iMid  Gi^$eler.] 
^  L,  Ruman.  from  a.  d.  817  to  a.  Dt  824. 
I  (:=  Eogvniiu)  n.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  824  to  a.  D,  827. 
iliiMi,  RomAD,  2  muotha  in  a.  t».  827. 

r  IV ,  KoKnan,  from  a.  d.  827  to  a.  d.  844. 
illn  ••  "         844       "        847. 

irV.,  "  "         S47       "        855. 

I  Leo  rV.  and  Benedict  III.  some  chroniclers  insert  Jolm  VIII.,  com- 
•jr  caftOvd  "Pojw^  JiNiJi/'  a  female  pu|)c;   Imt  her  exitsknicc  is  now  gcufralljr 
[  m  m  fictiim,  l)iau|;b  it  wa«  widely  credited  from  the  12tli  century  down  to 

'1 

t  ni.,  RomKii.  from  a.  d.  855  to  a.  d.  ^59, 
\$*  Cyc*  iiwcrtt  here  Anajitasius  a«  antipofie.] 
Kickaiai  1.*  Roman,  from  a,  p.  858  to  a.  d.  867* 

I  f=  Adrian)  n.. 

vni, 

I  i*  or  Mutfii  n.,    Tnicatt, 

(=£  Adriaii)  III.,    Roman,         ' 
i  VL, 
I  "  &tr|il»en  V."  in  **  Guide  of  Rome,"  and  Catholic  Almanac] 

»n,  from  a.  v  891  to  a.  d.  896. 
INtiaj  (?fc.  in%ert»  here  Serpus  as  nntipapc.] 
VI ,  TuAi-sitK  nliout  }^  month  in  x.  d.  896. 
I  VIL,  koniiin,  frtun  a.  d.  8%  to  a.  d.  897. 
I  $tr]*lt«.n  \'V*  itt  Catholic  Alm;inne,  and  "  Guide  of  Rome."] 
M^  Tu«ran,  4  months  in  a.  i>.  897. 
^  (=  Tbi'o«lorii«)  It.,  Ronmn,  20  dnys  in  a-  d.  898» 
'  Cye.  innerts  her*'  Si-ry^itis  111,  nti  nntifiope.     Romanus  and  Theo* 
■  bocb  omitted  in  "  The  WurUrt*  rrosnvs-?-*'] 
IX.,  0(  Tivoli,  from  a.  i>,  898  to  a.  ti.  9J0. 
c  I  v.,  Roman,        "         900       *'        903, 
IT^  of  Aftka,  I  month  in  a.  t»-  903  (banished). 

Rotn&n,  7  months  in  a.  d.  903  (ftianif^hctl), 

i  kn  **  The  World'*  I*roji:rc4*,'*  and  eountrd  nntijiofjc  in  the  Peonj  Cyc.] 

» in.,  Rooiao,  from  a.  b.  904  to  a.  d.  9U. 

m.,  "  "        911       •*        913. 

»f=  LanduaJ,  ^hrne,  *•        91.1      '*        914. 

\  antl  Lando  are  omittnl  in  "  The  World's  Prpgnesa."] 

fe  X,  of  RaTtmn-^  from  a.  d.  914  to  a.  H.  92S. 

Vi,        Roman,  "         928       "        929. 

.^iaiVlIL^    •*  *•         929       "        931. 

^^tlut "  Sigthrn  VII,**  in  the  Cuihoiic  Almanac,  and  •*  Guide  of  Rome/'] 

**^«i  XL,       Eoman,  from  a.  u.  931  Ui  a.  D.  9.16. 

1«9  nt,  •♦  **         9a6       ••         939. 

^JfVfcm  tX^  nerman,  '*        939      "       942. 

IP^HhI  "TIL"  in  tlie  Cmholic  Almanac  and  **  Gwide  of  Rome"] 

^•^fie  ll  iitti  IL,  Roman*  from  a.  o.  943  to  a.  v.  946. 
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Agapetus  II..  Roman,  from  a.  d.  946  to  ▲.  d.  955. 

John  XII.  (Ottavio  Conti),        "  "        956      "       963  (deposed;  died 

964). 

Leo  VIII.,  Roman,  in  a.  d.  963  to  a.  d.  965. 

[The  Catholic  Almanac  omits  Leo;  Appletons'  Cyc.  marks  him  antipope; 
Penny  Cyc.  ins<Tts  him  lus  iK'jjinnin;;  in  963,  and  say*  "styled  antipope  by  some"; 
"  The  World's  Projinss  "  insiTts  him  as  "  elected  hy  Roman  citixens  in  963  "  ;'the 
"  Guide  of  Rome  "  inserts  him  as  re^larly  Itegrinning:  in  964.] 

Bi^netlict  V.,  Roman,  in  a.  d.  964  (banished;  died  in  965). 

[The  "  Guide  of  Rome"  omits  Bentxlict;  "The  World's  Progress"  inserts  him 
as  **  elei'ted  by  a  council "  ;  the  Catholic  Almanac,  Penny  Cyc,  and  Appletons' 
Cyc.  insert  him  as  n'gular  ] 

John  XIII.,  Roman,  from  a.  d.  965  to  a.  d.  972. 

IWncdict  VI.,  "  "         972       "        974. 

I)onus  t>r  lV>mnus  II.,      "  "         974       "        975. 

Bcmnlict  VII..  "  "         975       "        983. 

John  XIV..  Italian,  in  a.  d.  984. 

[Appletons*  Cyc.  and  l*cnny  Cyc.  insert  here  as  antipope  Boniface  VII. ;  "  The 
World's  Pn)L:n'ss  "  mentions  him  jls  po|>e  in  a.  d.  973,  "  deposed  and  banished  for 
his  crimes."  IIo  ])ossossed  the  papal  dignity  in  974  and  985,  for  a  few  months 
each,  and  died  in  9S6.] 

John  XV.,  Roman,  a  few  months  in  a.  d.  985. 

John  XVI..       ••        fn)m  A.  i>.  985  to  A.  D.  996. 

[The  Catholic  Almanac,  Gicseler,  and  Applctons'  Cyc  omit  the  short  pontifi- 
cue  in  9S:^  aiul  m:ikc  "John  XV."  pojie  a.  d.  9S5-996,  who  is  the" John XVL" 
of  the  ••  Guitic  of  Rome,"  Penny  Cyc,  and  "  World's  Progress."] 

Grvjrory  V..  liomian,  from  a.  d.  996  to  A.  D.  999. 

[Apjdetons'  Cyc.  hero  inserts  as  anti|K>pe  John  XVI.  "The  World's  Progncss*' 
inserts  him  a<  |'0]<>  in  997.  He  was  a  Calabrian,  bishop  of  Piacensa,  appointed 
}H)(*o  in  i>'.*7  in  i)ii;H»ition  to  Grep^nk*.  but  imprisoned  and  mutilated  by  the  emperor 
Oiho  in  9'.JS.     He  is  the  John  XVII.  of  some.) 

Sylvester  II.  iGor?vrt».  French,  from  A.  D.  999  to  1003. 

John  XVII  .  Roman,  in  a.  d.  1«X>.1. 

(i>mitt,d  in  the  Penny  Cyc.  and  "  World's  Progress";  inserted  in  Appletoos* 
Cyc.  as  -.Kvliu  XVI.  or  XVII."] 

John  XVIII.,     Roman,  from  a.  d.  1003  to  1009. 

Ser-iu>  IV..  ••  "         10*^9  to  1012. 

BemMicl  VIII.,        *•  "         1012  to  1024. 

(Applctons*  Cyc.  plact»s  here  Gro-j^^r^-  VI.,  antipope.] 

John  XI X„  Roman,  trom  1024  to  10 13. 

(Applctons*  Cyc.  call*  him  "John  XV III.  or  XIX."] 

Benedict  IX.,  Roman,  finom  1033  to  1044. 

lA.BBlaiOB*'  Qre.  inserts  here  "John  XX..'*  antipope ;  the  Penny  Cyc  inaerts 

^■iwp  of  Sahina,"  as  antiix>|v.     IV^ltably  these  are  the  same,  as  John, 

In^  look  the  name  of  Sylvoster  III.    Benedict  was  expelled,  and 

iBBli  ID  John  Gimrian,  whi>  took  the  name  of  Gregory  \X     Benedict 

^  IP-,  awi  QtXforj  VL»  vneiv  all  deposed  in  the  synod  of  Sntri,  1046 ; 
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^  Benedict  again  held  the  pontificate  for  sercnil  months  after  the  death  of 
Qement  IL] 
Gregory  VI.,  Roman,  from  1044  to  1046. 

f  Ajipletonii'  Cyc  inserts  here  "  SylvesUT  IIL"  as  antipope ;  bat  see  note  above.] 

dement  U.,  Saxon,  from  1046  to  1047. 

X>migmmB  IL,  BaTarian,  23  dnjs  in  1048. 

Sc  Loo  CL,  German,  firtnn  1049  to  1054. 

Victor  n.,  "  ••      1055  to  1057. 

Stepben  X,  of  Lorraine,  from  1057  to  1058. 

frrjJIed  "  Stephen  IX."  in  the  Catholic  Almanac,  "  World's  Progress,"  Penny 
^^.,  Gieaeler,  and  Mosheim ;  Appletons'  Cyc  and  the  Penny  Cyc.  insert  Benedict 
-*^>A  pope  between  Stephen  and  Nicholas  in  1058;  but  the  "World's  Progress" 
'^rfc^s  him  antipope,  and  the  Catholic  Almanac  and  "  Guide  of  Rome  "  omit  him.] 
N'icholas  II.,  of  Baif:nndy,  from  1058  to  1061.    . 
Alexander  IL,of  Milan,  from  1061  to  1073. 
[Appletons*  Cyt.  gires  Honorins  IL  as  antipope  here.] 
8^    Gregory  VII.  (Hildcbrand),  Tuscan,  from  1073  to  1085. 
fOiaitkert,  antipope,  lOSO-l  100,  under  the  name  of  Clement  m.] 
"^ic«o«-  in.,  of  Benevento,  from  1086  to  1087. 
'^^■"t^^na  IL,  French,  fhnn  1088  to  1099. 
I'^B^c^lud  IL,  Tuscan,  from  1099  to  1118. 

i^b^  ^Senny  Cyc.  names  hero  as  antipopes,  Albert  and  Theodoric] 
®**««ins  n.,  of  QaSta,  from  1118  to  1119. 
['^Pl>l«tons'  Cyc.  names  here  Gregory  VIIL  as  antipope.] 
G^^tx^QS  IL,  of  Bnignndy,  from  1119  to  1124. 
Hosaov-ini  n.,  of  Bologna,  from  1124  to  1130. 
I^V^pldons'  Cyc.  notes  here  Celcstine  II.  as  antipope.] 
^**«>e«DtIL,  Roman,  firom  1180  to  1143. 

l^l*l>l«ttitti'  Cyc,  gives  here  Anacletus  II.  and  Victor  IV.  as  antipopes ;  the 
^***y  Ojc,  Mosheim,  Gieseler,  "  The  World's  Progress,"  mention  only  Anacletus 
**|^  ^«»aVictorIV.  inll59.] 
^***»tineIL,  Tuscan,  fhmi  1143  to  1144. 
^**^«a«  IL,  of  Bologna,  finom  1144  to  1145. 
^'^K^ime  (=  Eugenius)  IIL,  Pisan,  from  1 145  to  1153. 
~**«t*8ins  IV.,  Roman,  from  1 153  to  1 154. 
«*«-i«n  (=  Adrian)  IV.,  Englbh,  from  1154  to  1159. 
*-     **  v^ame  was  Nicholas  Breakspcar,  and  he  is  the  oiily  Englishman  ever  made 

^iJ^j^Uider  nL,  of  Siena,  finom  1159  to  1181. 

*  ^*H^  World's  Progress  "  names  four  ifntipopcs,  viz. :  Victor  IV.,  1 159 ;  Pas- 
*'*^^.,ne4;  Calixtus  HI.,  1168;  Innocent  IIL,  1178.     The  Penny  Cyc.,  has 
^  ■«*€  tbne  only,  and  so  Gieselcr  and  Mosheim.      Appletons'  Cyc.  has  four,  but 
^  *'  Victor  v."  fbr  Victor  IV.    Sec  note  under  Innocent  U.,  1130.] 
^^^UalU.,  of  Lucca,  from  1181  to  1185 
Vv^^^allL,  of  MUan,  fhnn  1185  to  1187. 
^"^^orj  VIIL,  of  Benevento,  two  months  in  1187. 

11 
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Clement  III.,  Roman,  from  1187  to  1191. 
CclrstiiK- III.,       "  "     1191toII98. 

InntMviit  III.,  of  Ana^ni  in  PaiHil  States,  ftt>m  1198  to  1216. 
Honoring  III.,  Roman,  from  1216  to  1227. 
(m'^rory  IX..  of  Ana;:ni,  from  1227  to  1241. 
Celcstine  IV.,  of  Milan,  !.•>  d.ivH  in  1241. 
[Roman  ski*  v.iouMt  fri>m  Octolicr  8,  1241,  to  Juno  24,  1243.] 
Innoeent  IV.,  of  (ienoii,  fn)m  1243  to  1254. 
[The  rntholic  Almanac  alone  makes  him  hc^n  in  1241.] 
Alexander  IV.,  of  Ana^ni,  from  1254  to  1261. 
Urban  IV..  French,  fn)m  1261  to  1264. 
Clement  IV.,  French,  from  1265  to  1268. 
[Roman  see  vacant  nearly  three  years.] 
Gnjrory  X.,  of  Piacenwi.  from  1271  to  1276. 
Inn<K*ent  V.,  of  Savoy,  five  months  in  1276. 
Hadrian  (—  Ailrian)  V.,  of  Genoa,  a  month  in  1276. 
John  XXI.,  Portnjruesc,  from  1276  to  1277. 

[  Appletons'  Cyc.  calls  him  "  John  XIX.  or  XX.,  or  XXI.  ,•"  the  Catholic  Al- 
mana*-,  "John  XXI.  (XX.);"  the  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  •'John  XX.orXXL'1 
Nicholas  III.,  Roman,  from  1277  to  1280. 
Martin  IV.,  French,  from  1281  to  1285. 
Honorius  IV.,  Rtminn,  from  1285  to  1287. 
Nicholas  I V  ,  of  Ascoli  in  Papal  States,  from  1288  to  1292. 
[Roman  see  vacant  2|  years.] 

Cclestine  V.,  NcajK)litjm,  5  months  in  1294  (abdicated). 
Boniface  VIII.,  of  Ana^^ni  in  Papal  States,  from  1294  to  1303. 
Benedict  XI.,  of  Treviso,  from  1303  to  1304. 
[Paj)acy  vacant  11  months.) 

Clement  V.,  French,  fn)m  1305  to  1314. 

[Papacy  vacant  2^  years.] 

John  XXII.,  French,  from  1316  to  1334. 

[Applotons'  Cyc.  and  the  Penny  Cyc.  haye  mcholas  V.  as  antipope  in 
Italy.  He  was  apix>intcd  by  tho  German  emperor  in  1328,  and  lalnnitted 
to  John  in  1330.] 

Bene<iict  XII.,  French,  from  1334  to  1342. 

Clement  VI.,        "  "      1342  to  1352. 

Innocent  VI,        '^  "     1352  to  1362. 

Urban  V.,  "  "     1362  to  1370. 

Gregory  XI.,         "  "      1370  to  1378. 

Urban  VI..  Neapolitan,  from  1378  to  1389. 
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Boniface  IX., 
Innocent  VII.,         " 
I  Gregory  XII.,  Venetian, 

Clement  VII..  French, 
Benedict  XIIL,  Spamsh« 


1389  to  1404. 
1404  to  1406. 
1406  to  1415  (abdicated). 

1378  to  1394. 

1394  to  1417  (deposed*  died  UiSj. 
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I  g  (Alexander  Y.,  Cretan,  ftom  1409  to  1410. 

S;^  ^John  XXIIL,  Neapolitan,  Arom  1410  to  1415  (deposed). 

lOf  the  popes  1378-1417,  the  Catholic  Almanac  gircs  the  Roman  line  with  their 
^tes  as  ahove,  only  making  Gregory's  pontificate  end  in  1417 ;  it  acknowledges 
'  "^  years'  disputed  soccession ;"  and  simply  names  the  popes  of  the  other  two 
^'^  above  as  "  rival  popes."    The  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  the  Penny  Cyc,  and  Ap- 
^^*=^oni'  Cyc,  give  the  popes  of  the  Roman  and  Pisan  lines  in  the  order  of  their 
^^^  withont  discrimination,  and   mark    Clement  and  Benedict  as  antipopes. 
"^  World's  Progress  "  gives  the  whole  eight  as  popes.    See  pp.  131-2  above.1 
^Urtin  v.,  Roman,  from  I4I7  to  1431. 
[dement  VIII.,  antipope,  1423-1429.    See  p.  132  ahove.] 
^ogciie  (=r  Eugenins)  IV.,  Venetian,  ftiom  1431  to  1447. 
[Felix  v.,  antipope,  1439-1449.    See  p.  133.] 
'^VjchoUs  v.,  of  Sarana  in  N.  Italy,  from  1447  to  1455. 
CMlixtoB  III.,  Spanish,  from  1455  to  1458. 
Ans  IL,  Tuscan,  "    1458  to  1464. 

^^oX  IL,  Venetian,  "    1464  to  1471. 

^ixtiaa  IV.,  of  Savona,     "     1471  to  1484. 
•Ibnocacnt  VIII.,of  Gnoa,"    1484  to  1492. 
^'«3«^«.iider  VI.,  Spanish,  "    1492  to  1503. 
*^«»«   XII.,  Toscan,  amonthinl503. 
^ali»a«  IL,  of  Savona,  from  1503  to  1513. 
~^    ^.,  of  Florence,        "    1513  to  1521. 
rj^<*»-i«n  (=  Adrian)  VL,  Dutch,  from  1522  to  1523. 
^^*»»«5iit  VII.,  of  Florence,  from  1523  to  1534. 
f^»*l    IIL  Roman,  ftom  1534  to  1549. 
•**5x»«IIL,       "        "     1550  to  1555. 

"  '  ^  "oMitt  IL,  of  Fano  in  Papal  States,  a  month  in  1555. 
^**  I    IV.,  Neapolitan,  from  1555  to  1559. 
^^*^    XV.,  of  Milan,  "    1559  to  1565. 

?r"     ^^^i^  v..  of  AlesMUidria  in  N  Italy,  from  1566  to  1572. 
g.*^'**^Oiy  XUL,  of  Bologna,  from  1572  to  1585. 
^*^^*^^-i  v.,  of  Ancona,  from  1585  to  1590. 
VIL,  of  Genoa,  a  few  days  in  1590. 
feiy  XIV.,  of  Cremona,  ftom  1590  to  1591. 
Dt  IX.,  of  Bologna,  two  months  in  1591. 
^^      — m  Vm.,  of  Florence,  ftom  1592  to  1605. 
!pj^  ^^t,  of  Florence,  a  month  in  1605. 
V^^   Ar.,  TuMan,  from  1605  to  1621. 
^^rj|^^>»y  XV.,  of  Bologna,  ftom  1621  to  1623. 
-***^tl  VIIL,  of  Florence,     "    1623  to  1644. 
'Jr^JJ^'STOt  X..  Roman,  "    1644  to  1655. 

^*^^«iider  VIL,  Tuscan,      "    1655  to  1667. 
^*^*entIX.,  "  "    1667  to  1669. 

r^*««tentX.,  Roman,  *•    1670  to  1676. 

^imooentXL^ofMUaD,         "    1676  to  1689. 
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Alexander  VXH.,  Venetian,  from  1689  to  1691. 
Innocent  XIL,  Neapolitan,    *'    1G91  to  1700. 
Clement  XL,  of  Papal  States,  from  1700  to  1721. 
Innocent  XIII.,  Roman,  "     1721  to  1724. 

Benedict  XIII ,  "  "    1724  to  1730. 

aement  XII.,  of  Florence,  "    1 730  to  1 740. 

Benedict  XIV.,  of  Bologna,        '*     1 740  to  1 758. 
Clement  XIII.,  Venetian,  "     1758  to  1769. 

Clement  XIV.,  of  Papal  States,  "    1 769  to  1 774. 
Pins  VI.,  "  "        "    1775  to  1799. 

Pius  VII.,  "  "        f*     1800  to  1821. 

Leo  XII.,  "  "        "     1823  to  1829. 

Pius  Vni.,  "  "        "     1829  to  1830. 

Gregory  XVI ,  of  Belluno,  in  N.  Italy,  from  1831  to  1846 
Pius  IX.,  of  Papal  SUtes,  finom  1846  to  — 


CHAPTER   IV, 


PHK  TOPERS  ALLOCUTIONS,  BULLS,  AND  OTHER  OFFICLU:. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

▲n  **  allocution "  (Latin  cUhaitio  ^=  speech  to)  is  a  set 
speech  or  formal  address  made  by  the  pope  in  his  official 
CBfioetty.  An  appendix  to  the  pope's  encyclical  letter  of  De- 
oeoibcrf  1864«  cites  17  **  consistorial  allocutions  "  of  the  prcs* 
€ol  pope  previoud  to  that  time,  and  gives  their  dates.  These] 
mUoettlioQS  were  addressed  either  to  the  college  of  cardinals  or 
to  a  Urger  assembly  of  prelates  in  Rome  or  Gaeta.  One  ox 
tlie  most  elaborate  of  these  appears  to  be  tlmt  addressed  on 
tbe  9th  of  June,  1862,  to  a  convocation,  at  which  at  least  245 
bisiiofs,  archbishops,  patriarchs,  Ac,  of  the  Rumun  Catholic 
cinfch  were  present.  The  convocation  or  council  was  sum- 
oiDDed  to  attend  the  canonization  of  27  Japanese  martyrs,] 
The  canotiization  took  place;  but  tlie  allocution  (which  is 
caDed  **  Maxima  fpiutevi^'^  from  the  Latin  words  with  which 
it  bef^tns)  dwelt  much  more  on  what  were  regarded  as  the  1am- 
eatablo  erib  of  the  present  times  than  upon  the  martyrs.  It 
was  a  poltlico-religtoas  speech,  not  only  dejiloring  the  jHintho- 
istic  aod  miionalistic  errors  spread  by  the  revolutionary  spirit 
4rf  tbe  age  against  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
lava  of  God  and  man,  but  also  mourning  over  the  oppression 
^ereiaed  against  the  church  in  Italy  and  the  war  declared 
ajainst  the  pope*8  temporal  |X)wer  (this  was  two  years  after| 
tlie  aonexation  of  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church  to* 
the  kjngdom  of  Italy).  Tlie  allocution  specially  condemns 
aha  idiras  that  **  every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess  the 
reitgiots  he  piball  believe  true,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason," — 
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that  "  the  ministers  of  the  clmrch  and  the  Roman  pontiff  ought 
to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  all  charge  and  dominion  over 
temporal  affairs," — that  "  the  civil  power  is  entitled  to  prevent 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  faithful  from  communicating 
freely  and  mutually  with  the  Roman  pontiff,"  &c.  The  "  ven- 
erable brethren,"  as  the  bishops  arc  styled,  are  urged  to  re- 
double their  zeal  in  combating  and  arresting  the  difilision  of 
these  pestiferous  errors.  They  are  exhorted  *'  to  remove  the 
faithful  from  the  contagion  of  this  plague ;  to  turn  their  eyes 
and  their  hands  from  the  pernicious  books  and  journals ;  to 
instruct  them  in  the  precepts  of  our  august  religion ;  to  exhort 
and  warn  them  to  fly  from  these  teachers  of  iniquity  as  from  a 
serpent."  They  arc  exhorted  "  to  take  for  mediatrix  with  God 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  full  of  pity  and  love  for  all  men,  has 
always  annihilated  heresies,  and  whose  patronage  with  Grod 
has  never  been  more  opportune.  Pray  also,"  it  continnes, 
"  for  the  suffrages  of  St.  Joseph,  the  spouse  of  the  very  holy 
Virgin,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven,  especially  those  whom  we  honor  and  venerate 
as  inscribed  in  the  records  of  sanctity." 

A  papal "  bull"  is  a  letter,  ordinance,  or  decree  of  the  pope, 
generally  written  on  parchment,  with  a  leaden  seal  (bulla  in 
Latin,  whence  the  name)  affixed.  The  seal  bears  on  the  ob- 
verse the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  on  the  reverse  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  If  the  bull 
has  respect  to  matters  of  justice,  the  seal  is  fixed  by  a  hempen 
cord ;  if  of  grace,  by  a  silken  thread.  Bulls  are  granted  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  the 
celebration  of  jubilees,  &c.  Bulls  are  said  to  be  "  fulminated," 
when  they  are  published ;  and  this  publication  is  made  by  one 
of  three  commissioners,  to  whom  they  are  usually  addressed. 
The  bulls  issued  l)y  the  popes  were  published  at  Luxemburg  in 
1727,  &c.,  in  19  folio  volumes.  Of  these  the  two  most  cele- 
brated arc  those  called  "  In  coena  Dominij^^  and  "  UnigenituM.^* 

Tlie  bull  In  coena  Domini  (=  at  the  supper  of  the  Lord)  is 
so  named  on  account  of  its  being  read  in  Rome  annually  on  the 
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annirersary  of  the  institution  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper^  i.  e*,  on 
tlje  Thursday  before  Easter,  or  Maiindy»Thursday.  "  Toward 
the  eud  of  the  IBth  century  it  had  already  become  the  cus- 
tom,'' Bays  Dr.  Gieseler,  **  for  the  popes  to  repeat  annually, 
ujion  this  day,  excommuuicataonfl  of  special  importance." 
A  ooUectiou  of  these  excommunications  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  pope  Gregory  XI,  in  1370;  but  the  earliest  one 
publifihcd  is  that  by  Gregory  XII.  in  1411,  which  was  re- 
newed with  additions  by  Pius  V-  in  1566,  under  the  name  of 
the  bull  In  c(rfia  Domini,  The  bull  was  renewed  under  the 
same  name  by  Urban  VIIL  in  1627  ;  and  finally  as  a  bull  of 
ex  communication  by  Pius  IX.,  on  the  12tli  of  October,  1869. 
The  first  article  of  this  bull,  as  published  by  Urban  YUI,, 
has  this  curse  for  all  heretics,  &c. : 

**  We  excommunicate  and  auatheraatize,  m  the  name  of  God^  Fathefi 
Soo,  and  Holy  Gho^L,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  blessed  a[)0?tles, 
P<!ier  and  Paul,  and  by  our  own.,  all  Wickliffitea,  Hus&ite^,  Lutherans, 
Csdnnistd,  Huguenol.s  Anabaptists,  and  all  othor  liert'tics,  by  whatso- 
crrr  name  they  are  called,  and  of  whatsoever  sect  I  hey  be ;  and  also,  all 
cchiiEiDaties,  and  those  who  withdraw  ihemdelve^  or  recede  obstinately 
fron  the  oliedience  of  the  Bishop  of  Home ;  as  also  iheir  adherents 
feccavenit  favorers,  and  gcnendly  any  defenders  of  them ;  together 
Willi  all  who,  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Bce^  shall  knovr- 
uigly  read,  keep,  or  print,  any  of  their  books  which  treat  on  religion, 
or  by  or  for  any  can  fie  whatever,  publicly  or  privately,  on  any  pretense 
or  color,  defend  them." 

In  this  bull,  as  issued  by  Pius  IX.  in  1869,  the  pope  solemnly 
excommunicates  and  anathematizes  all  apostates  and  heretics, 
and  all  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  Roman  p43utilT;  and  those 
who,  without  special  authority  from  the  Holy  gee,  knowingly 
poeoeas  or  read  any  books  condemned  by  the  papal  court ;  all 
who  impede  directly  or  indirectly  the  external  or  internal  jurist 
diction  of  the  church  (this  inchides  kings,  magistrates,  and 
others  who  fayor,  receive,  or  defend  heretics  or  schismatics,  as 
well  as  those  who  by  word  or  act  maintain  tliat  the  pojH?  is 
SQbject  to  a  council)  ;  all  wlio  invade  or  retain  the  re  venues 
af  the  ehurch  or  of  her  ministers ;  any  dignitary  or  prelate  who 
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may  dare  to  grant  absolution  for  them,  except  when  actually 
dying,  and  with  a  reservation  in  case  the  dying  recorer ;  all 
members  of  secret  societies  engaged  in  ojjen  or  secret  macbi* 
nations  against  legitimate  governments,  as  well  as  all  who 
favor  or  aid  such  societies ;  all  who  liold  converse  with  the 
excommnnicated,  or  who  farm  out  masses,  or  who  are  guilty 
of  simony,  or  of  other  specified  otTenses,  mostly  clencal.  Pins 
V*,  in  reproducing  this  bull,  declared  it  an  eternal  law  in 
Christendom,  and  ordered  the  bull  to  be  read  every  Tliui-sday 
befom  Easter  in  every  parish  cliurcli  throughout  the  world*  It 
was  accordingly  read  annually  in  Rome  ibr  more  than  200 
years,  until  Clement  XIV.  in  1773  su^^pended  the  reading. 
But  as  it  threatened  with  excommunication  and  anathema  all, 
whether  the  supreme  autliorities  of  the  state  or  subordinate 
magistrates  or  officers,  wdio  should,  Mithout  special  permission 
from  the  pope,  impose  taxes,  exercise  judicial  authority,  or 
pimish  crimes  of  the  clergy,  many  sovereigns  and  states,  as 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Yenice,  &c.,  forbade  the  publication 
of  the  bull,  and  declared  it  null  and  void,  Tlie  French  jmr- 
liamcnt  ordered  in  1580  that  all  bishops  and  archbisluips  who 
promulgated  the  bull  sliould  have  their  goods  confiscated  and 
be  pronounced  gmlty  of  high  treason*  In  1707,  ]X)pe  Clement 
XL  excommunicated  tlic  em[>eror  Joseph  II.  and  his  adherents, 
according  to  this  bull,  for  interfering  with  the  pope's  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  Parma  and  Piacenxa ;  but  the  emperor  re- 
sisted and  compelled  the  pope  to  yield. 

The  bull  called  ^^  Unigmitus,'^  from  its  beginning  witJi  the 
words  **  Uttit/enttm  Dei  Filius  "  {^=  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God),  was  issued  by  Clement  XI,  in  1713  in  condemnation  of 
101  prot>08itioas  of  the  Jiinsenist  Quesnel  in  his  Moral  Reflec- 
tions on  the  New  Test  anient,  or,  in  other  words,  suppoi-ting 
the  Jesuits  against  the  Jausenists,  who  in  many  of  their  senti- 
ments agreed  with  the  Protcslauts,  and  especially  with  the  Cal- 
vinists  in  regard  to  predestination  and  divine  grace.  Among 
the  101  condemned  proiM>sitions  are  sueli  as  these : 

**  Gmce  is  that  voice  of  the  Father,  which  inwardly  teaclieth  men, 
and  maketh  them  come  unto  Jesud  Christ ;  aad  whodoerer  oometh  not 
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itnlQ  him  after  he  hath  heard  the  outward  voice  of  the  Son,  is  in  no 
wife  instructed  of  the  Father  *'  (John  6 :  45)*  **  The  seed  of  the 
word,  which  the  hand  of  God  watereih.  ever  bringeth  forth  its  fruits** 
(Acts  11  :  21).  **  No  grafes  nre  given,  save  throujih  faith"  (Lk.  8: 
46).  **  All  whom  Goil  willfth  to  save  through  Christ,  are  iufallihly 
Mved**  (John  6:  4  ').  *' The  churcli»  or  the  entire  ChriiJt»  liath  the 
IDGiimate  Word  hs  tho  h*^a<l,  bnt  all  the  holy  as  members*'  (I  Tim.  3: 
16).  ••  The  reAding  of  Sacred  Scripture  U  for  all "  ( Acta  8 :  28).  **  To 
itittlch  the  New  Teiftiam*  nt  out  of  the  hands  of  Chri-rians,  or  to  keep 
it  closed  to  them,  by  taking  fr  m  them  that  methiHl  of  undei-stiinding 
h,*is  to  i»hut  ihe  mouth  of  Christ  against  them  **  (Mat.  5  :  2).  *^  To 
interdict  lo  Chrrstians  the  reading  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
Qoap'L  is  to  interdict  the  use  of  light  to  ihe  sons  of  lights  and  to  eau^c 
them  lo  ftufl^/r  a  certain  kind  of  excommunication"  (Luke  11:  S3). 
**God  I  KM  rails  that  all  power-*  be  opposed  to  the  preacher^i  of  the 
tritch«  to  the  end  that  his  victory  may  be  attributed  only  to  the  Divine 
pice-  (Act*  IT;  8). 

Tlie  p*>f>e,  al>x>r  quoting  these  amotig  tho  other  propositions, 
ufieaks  thus  in  the  bull : 

**  Having  heard,  therefore,  the  suflTrages  of  the  above-mentioned 
.fifdinab  wnd  other  theologians  exhibited  lo  us  l>oih  by  word  of  mouth 
iHi  well  as  in  writing,  and  having  invoked  tlie  protection  of  the  Divine 
light  by  proclaiming  private  and  public  prayers  lo  that  end,  we,  by 
till*  our  con  sti  tut  Ion,  destined  to  be  in  effect  forever,  declare,  condemn, 
ind  reprobate  all  and  c^ach  of  the  previously  inserted  propositions,  as 
&l«e,  captious,  ill-soumling,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  scandalous,  per- 
Birioo«,  rash,  injurious  lo  the  church  and  her  practice,  and  contumelious 
aoi  only  to  the  church,  but  also  to  the  secular  powers ;  seditious,  impi- 
wm,  blasphemous^  suspected  of  heresy,  and  savoring  of  heresy  ititelf, 
ftud  aL*o  as  abetting  heretics  and  heresies,  and  also  schism,  erroneous, 

sr  akio  to  heresy,  several  times  condemned,  and  6na!ly  heretical,  and 
tliantfe:<fiy  renewing  re*|K*crively  various  here-ies  and  those  particu- 
kriy  which  are  contained  in  the  infamous  propositions  of  Jan/tenius, 
ttkc^n,  however,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  have  been  condemned. 
We  command  all  the  faith  fid  in  Christ  of  b«)th  sexes  not  to  presume 
kf  think  of  the  aforesaid  propositions,  to  teach  them,  to  preach  them 
oth*  rwise  than  is  contained  in  this  same  our  constitution  ;  so  that 
whosoeTer  shall  tqadu  defend,  publish  them,  or  an^  of  them,  conjointly 
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or  separately,  or  ehall  treat  of  them  publicly  or  privately,  eveu  by  way 
of  disputing,  unices  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  them,  let 
Litn,  by  the  very  feet,  without  other  ded Jiration,  lie  under  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  and  other  penalties  enacted  by  law  against  those  per- 
petrating such  acL^*" 

The  promulgation  of  tliis  bull  created  groat  digturbauces, 
especially  in  France.  Many  prelates  and  distinguished  men^ 
including  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  arclihisbop  of  Paris,  appealed 
from  it  to  a  future  general  couiiciL  Father  Quesnel  and  others 
took  refuge  in  Holland  and  died  there  ;  others  were  forced  into 
submission ;  others,  stripped  of  office  and  honor,  remoired  to 
foreign  countries.  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ireland,  was  asked  in  his  examination  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Committee  on  the  etat^  of  Ireland  1824-5,  *'  Is  the 
bull  ^Uniffeuitus^  in  force  in  Ireland?"  and  he  answered,  "It 
is."     Of  course,  it  has  never  lioen  repealed. 

The  bull  of  pojie  Sixtus  V,,  known  as  jEtemm  ille  (eternal 
he),  dated  Marcli  1,  1589,  and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  Bible,  which  was  carefully  corrected  by  liis  own 
hand,  printed  in  the  Vatican  palaccr  and  published  at  Rome  in 
1590,  deserves  also  to  be  specially  noticed.     The  bull  says  : 

**Of  our  certain  knowled^re,  and  hy  the  fnUness  of  apostoHc  power, 
we  determine  and  declare  tfeit  that  Vulgiite  Latin  edition  of  the  holy 
page,  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Ims  been 
received  as  authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  h  to  l>e  considered, 
without  any  doubt  or  controversy,  this  very  one,  which  we  now  pub- 
lish in  the  whole  Christian  common weaUh,  corrected,  as  might  best  be 
done,  and  printed  at  the  Vatican  press,  and  to  be  read  in  all  the 
chiu'ches  of  the  Christian  world,  decreeing  that  it  .  -  .  must  be 
received  and  held  as  true,  legitimate,  authentic,  and  undoubted,  in  all 
public  and  private  disputations,  readings,  preachings,  and  exphma* 
tions," 

Tlie  bull  further  forbids  the  pulJication  of  various  reading's 
in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  det^^rmines  that  all  those  read- 
ings in  other  editions  and  manuscripts  which  vary  from 
this  edition  of  the  pope  ''shall  have  for  tJic  future  no  credit 
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rio  authority."     It  also  enacts  that  the  new  revision  shall 

be  iotrvKJuccd  into  all  missals  and  semce-books;  anil  threatens 

tbegmatcr  excooiTnunicatiou  against  all  who  iu  any  way  con- 

t7«Trur«  tills  constitution.     But,  by  the  death  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 

in  Angit&t,  1590,  the  enforcement  of  this  bull  was  hindered  ;  his 

imiuediate  successor^  Urban  VIL,  chosen  the  next  month,  died 

in  a  few  days ;  and,  in  December,  Gi*egory  XIV.  became  pope. 

fn  tlie  meantime,  the  Sixtinc  edition  of  the  Vulgate    caused 

^  -tat  dissatibfaction ;  and  under  the  year  1591  Cardinal  Bel- 

laarmin,  the  great  Roman  contro^^ersialist,  wrote  thus  in  his  auto- 

tM<3gn4)h?  (first  edition)  :■ — 

•Wllwi  Qftsgoaj  XIV.  waa  thinking  what  must  be  done  about  the 

Bfdited  by  SUtiu  V*,  in  which  were  yery  many    rash   changes, 

i  wmoting  grave  men  who  thought  that  bible  should  be 

ij  proliitiitod,  but  N*  (BeUarmlu)  demonstrated  bt^fore  the  i>on- 

'  Ikat  Uiat  bible  should  not  be  prohibited,  but  should  be  so  corrected 

!.lh«  hf>Dor  of  PofK^  Sixtus  V,  iK^ug  preserved,  that  bible  should  go 

kooiTvned,  wliich  might  l»e  done  if  those  bad  changes    were  re- 

I  u  f|ieedi1y  as  {>o««ibIe.  and  tlie  bible  reprinted  under  the  name 

iW  umc  Stxiuft,  with  the  addition  of  a  prefiice  indicating  tlnit  in  the 

lolttioa  of  Sixnw  iome  errors  bad  crept  in  through  haste,  by  the 

i  fliliief  of  the  printers  or  of  others,  and  so  N.  returned  to 

food  Ibr  evil**  [this  last  refers  to  Sixtus's  condemnation  of 

bin**  tbenis  denying  that  "  the  pof^e  is  the  direct  master  of  the 

«JpirarLiy 

Csniinal  Bellarmin  wats  a  Jesuit,  and  proposed  to  represent 

s  4^ihtraie  alierationn  uf   Sixtus  as   typographical  errors  or 

lifif  of  the  aort.     Accordingly,  a  commission  under  Car- 

*»^i  ^  ►binaa  waa  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine  text.    Their 

^^^was  liardly  finished  wlien   pope  Gregory  died  (in  Octo- 

^■^flo^l).     His  successor  also  died  before  tlie  close  of  the 

J^sif;  but  in   January,  1502^  Clement  VIII.  sncceeded  to  the 

J*|*l  chair,  and  by  his  authority  the  new  edition  of  the  Vul- 

Vbtaaprinlcd  Ix^fure  the  end  of  1592,  with,  it  is  said,  2,000 

^»Tftctioii«  of  errors  introduced  by  Poj^e  Sixtus   V.  himself. 

'W  pivface  of  this  edition  waa  written  by  Bellarmin,  and 

^  following  ans  extracts  from  it : 
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^  Sixtus  y.  .  .  .  ordered  the  work,  at  length  finished,  to  be  printed. 
When  it  had  been  struck  off,  and  the  same  pontiff  was  bestowing  care 
that  it  might  be  published  [tliis  implies  that  it  was  not  published,  the 
fact  being  otherwise],  observing  that  not  a  few  errors  of  the  press  had 
crept  into  the  Sacred  Bible,  which  seemed  to  call  for  renewed  dili- 
gence, he  determined  and  decreed  that  the  whole  work  should  be  re- 
printed ['*  of  tliis,"  says  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  a  learned  English  schol- 
ar, who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  '^  there  is  not  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  prooP].     .     .     .     Receive,  therefore,  Christian  reader, 

.  .  .  from  the  Vatican  press,  the  old  and  vulgate  edition  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,  corrected  witli  all  possible  diligence  ;  which  indeed, 
though  it  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  human  infirmity  to  call  it  ab- 
solutely perfect,  is  yet  doubtless  better  corrected  and  fireer  from  error 
than  all  others  that  have  gone  forth  up  to  thb  day.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, as  some  things  in  the  common  reading  were  changed  advisedly, 
so  other  things  which  seemed  to  need  change  were  advisedly  left  un- 
changed, in  accordance  with  St  Jerome*s  repeated  counsel  to  avoid  pop- 
ular offense,"  &c 

The  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  certainly  encounters  a  very 
serious  difficulty  in  the  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  the  histori- 
cal facts  connected  with  it.  The  language  of  Bellarmin  to 
pope  Clement  VIII.  was  not  unmeaning : 

^  Your  blessscdness  knows  into  what  danger  Sixtus  Y.  has  brought 
himself  and  the  whole  church  in  attacking  the  correction  of  the  sacred 
books  according  to  the  sentiments  of  true  learning ;  nor  am  I  sure 
than  any  graver  danger  ever  happened." 

A  papal  l>ricf  or  "  apostolical  brief"  is  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  pope  to  an  individual  or  a  community  in  respect  to  a  matter 
of  discipline,  public  affairs,  £c.  It  is  usually  written  on  paper, 
sometimes  on  parchment ;  is  sealed  in  red  wax  with  the  seal  of 
the  Fisherman,  which  is  a  symbol  of  St.  Peter  in  a  boat,  east- 
ing his  net  into  the  sea  ;  and  is  signed,  not  by  the  pope,  but  by 
an  officer  of  the  papal  chancery  called  the  "Secretary  of  Briefe." 
A  "  brief "  is  a  less  ample  and  solemn  instrument  than  a 
"  bull,"  and  more  like  a  private  letter.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  "  the  brief  of  pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Boman  Cath- 


Fprimatje  In  Ireland,  given  at   Rome,"  August  21,  1850, 
[  four  months  after  the  pontiflTs  return  from  Gacta  : 

'  Kokl J,  iiwlced,  do  you  provide  for  your  cler^  and  IX^opIe  when 

I  IttSten  to  oommimicute  to  tlu^m  till    lliiU  devotion  wherewith  yoti 

^jOifidf  woiuleHtiUy  inibut-fj    towards  the  most  holy  Mother  of 

lindmost  gmciotis  Virgin  Jrary,  hy  whom  every  fjiithtul  soul  is 

,  by  Cyril,  to  be  ftuvcnL     Under  the  guidance  and  auspices,  above 

f  tier,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  destroy  all  heresies,  let  ns  hope,  in 

trmjtest,  for  tiie  present  help  uf  a  merciful  God,  and  let  us 

1 11  with  confidence.'* 

-«U  **  encyclical  letter"  is  a  circular  letter,  or  a  letter  ad- 
drcKscd  Ui  a  large  number,  particularly  t^  all  bishops  and  other 
jindite«  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  following  ency- 
dicsl  letter  of  Gregory  XVI.  is  of  special  interest  to  Americana. 
Ic  ^w  published  in  the  Diario  di  Ronia  (the  official  gazette  of 
iiC  the  jwr  '  t  mment)  in  Latin  and  Italian,  May  2**),  1844, 
•lAdviA  :  t  d  into  English  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smilh, 

bmrl.,  ixA  tJ^hlitihed  in  Lundcm  with  the  Latin  text  and  the 
l»  '  ■"  *'  I  translation  ap|)onded.  As  the  original  Latin 
L"i  a  more  full  than  either  of  tlie  transhitions,  a 

1  tnuiidation  of  it  is  here  jirefixed.     The  rest  of  the  tran»- 
i  is  Sir  CuUing's,  witli  two  or  three  verbal  corrections. 

^■"fTClJCAL    LKTTt^H  OW  OUR    MOST   HOLY  LORD  GREGORY  XVI,,  BY 
•tnyi  FBOVU>E%CK  rOPE,  TO  ALL  PATRIARCHS,  PRIMATES, 
ABCHBISHOrS,   AND    DISHOrS. 

*f*srtt«,  BrotAen, 

**  Greeting  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction : 

*ABioit|pit  ibe  priDCipal  maehinations  by  which   in  this  our  age  the 

^"^^{kholiM  of  vorknts  n&mes  endeavor  to   ensnare  the  ailherent^'^  of 

vw^tmtK,  and  to  turn  away   their  minds  from  the  holiness  of  the 

MJkiAiirociittiimt  position  i»  held  hy  the  Bible  Societies,    Thcfte  socie- 

teleit  btttittsted  in  Ktighuid*and  sin<Hi  extended  far  and  wide,  we  now 

likU  in  outi  unit<*d  phalanx,  conspiring   for  thiB   object^  to   translate 

Ai  looki  of  Uus  Divine   Scriptures  into  oU  the  vulgar  t/)ngue!^. — to 

im  QUDeDM  numbers  of  copies,—  to  diflMminjilie  them  ludificriminately 
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among  Christians  and  infidels, — and  to  entice  every  individual  to  pe» 
ruse  them  without  any  guide.  Couse<|uently,  as  Jerome  lamented  in 
his  time  ( K])i.st.  to  Pauliuus,  sec  7,  which  is  Epist  liii.  tome  i^  works 
of  St.  Jerome.  Edit,  of  Vallaraius),  they  moke  common  to  the  garm- 
lous  old  woniiU),  the  doting  old  man,  the  wordy  sophist,  and  to  all  men 
of  every  condition,  provided  only  they  can  read,  the  art  of  understand- 
ing the  tScriptures  without  an  instructor ;  nay,  which  is  absurdost  of  all, 
and  ahnost  inilieard  of,  they  do  not  even  exclude  unbelieving  nations 
from  such  eonununity  of  intelligence. 

"  But,  Venerable  Brethren,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of 
the  proctiedings  of  these  societies.  For  you  know  full  well  the  ex- 
hortation of  l\;ter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  recorded  in  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,  who,  after  praising  the  epistles  of  Paul,  says  that 
there  are  in  them  some  things  diflicult  to  be  understood,  which  they 
who  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
tures, to  their  own  destruction  ;  and  immediately  adds,  You,  therefore^ 
my  bretliren,  knowing  this  beforehand,  be  on  your  guard,  lest,  deceived 
by  the  error  of  the  foolisli,  you  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness  (2 
Pet.  3  :  ir»,  17).  Hence  it  is  clear  to  you,  that  even  from  the  first 
age  of  the  Christian  name,  this  art  has  been  peculiar  to  heretics, 
that  repudiating  the  traditionary  word  of  God,  and  rejecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  church,  they  either  interpolate  the  Scriptures 
by  hand,  or  i>crvert  them  in  the  explanation  of  their  meaning  (Tertul- 
lian,  book  on  prescriptions  against  heretics,  ch.  37,  38).  Nor,  lastly^ 
are  ye  ignorant  how  great  diligence  and  wisdom  are  needed,  in  order 
to  transfer  faithfully  hito  another  language  tlie  words  of  the  Lord ;  so 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  happen  than  tliat  in  the  versions  of  them 
multiplied  by  the  Bible  Societies  the  most  grievous  errors  may  be  in- 
troduced, by  the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  so  many  interpreters ;  errors 
wliich  the  very  multitude  and  variety  of  the  translations  long  conceal  to 
the  ruin  of  many.  To  those  societies,  however,  it  matters  little  or  nothing 
into  what  errors  the  persons  who  read  the  Bibles  translated  into  the  vul- 
gar tongues,  may  fall,  provi<lcd  tlicy  be  gradually  accustomed  to  claim 
for  themselves  a  free  judgment  of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  to  con- 
temn tlie  Divine  traditions  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  preserved  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  to  repudiate  the  Church's  direction. 

''  To  this  end,  these  members  of  Bible  Societies  cease  not  to  calum- 
niate the  Church  and  tliis  Holy  See  of  Peter,  as  if  it  had  for  many  ages 
been  endeavoring  to  keep  the  believing  people  from  the  knowledge  of 
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the  siicrod  Scriptures  ;  whilst  there  exist  many  and  most  perspicuout 
|iroa£i  of  the  earnest  desire  wliich,  even  in  recent    timei,  popes,  and 
other  Catholic  digiiitariea  under  their  guidance,  have  felt,  that  nations 
of  Cttiholics  might  be  more  carefully  instructed  in  Uje  written  and  tra- 
ditionary words  of  God-     To  which  head  l>elong»  in  the  first  place, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trcmt,  in  which  not  only  is  it  enjoined  on 
biahopg,  to  provide  for  the  more  frequent  aunoiuicement  through  each 
^Ooese  oitha  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  I}ivine  Law  (Seas,  xxiv.,  ch.  4, 
on  Ref  )t  hut,  enlarj^iug  the  emwitment  of  the   Lateran  Council  f  Lat 
Council  of  the  year  1215,  under  Iiuioeent  III ,  ch.  xi.,  which  is  referred 
to  tho  body  of  law,  ch.  4,  on  Teachers),  it  is  moreover  provided^  that 
in  emch  church,  whether  calliedral  or  colJegiate»  of  cities  and  considera- 
hle  towna,  there  should  be  a  lljeolo*^ical  prcb?nd,  which  should  lie  con- 
lerml  solely  on  persona  capable  of  expounding  and  interpreting  tbe 
sacnrd  Scripture  (Trent,  session  v.*  ch.  1,  on  Ref ),     Respecting  the 
iobsiTiqnent  constitution  of  the  theological  prebend  on  the  plan  of  the 
ibove  Tridentine  enactment,  and  respecting  the  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  ihu  theological   canon   to  the  clergy  and  even  to  the  peo|de,  steps 
weretokeu  in  several  provincial  synods  (in  the  1st  MJan  Council  a.d. 
15^,  pan  L,  tit,  5,  on  the  TheoL  Preb. ;  5th  Milan,  aj>.  1579,  partiil., 
tit.  5^  Ad  to  Colhit.  on  Benef. ;  Aquensian,  a.  d*  1585^  on  Canon,,  i&c,, 
dtc,)  partictdarly  in  the  Roman  Council  of  the  year  1725  ( i'it.  i,, 
ck  €^  &c.),  h)  which  Beue<hct  XIII,,  our  predecessor  of  happy  mem- 
ory, had  convened  not  oidy  the  sacred  dignitaries  of  the  Koman  prov- 
iDoe,  but  ftlso  several  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  local  or- 
din&neSt  under  the  immediate  authority  of  this  holy  see  {in  the  letter 
for  eaUing  the  council,  Dec*  24,  1724).     The  same  pontitJ'made  .sev- 
eral pro¥isioas  with  the  same  design,  in  the  apostolic  letters  which  he 
iMiied  speciticaily  for  Italy  and  the  adjacent  inlands  (ConsL  PmtartUts 
Ofieii^  May    10,  1725).     To  you,  too,  Veneraljle   Brethren,   who  at 
itttted  peri<3ds  liave  been  accustomed  to  report  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
itpon  the  condition  of  sacred  affairs  in  your  respective  dioceses  (accord- 
b^  to  the  Constit.  of  Sixtus  V.,  Romanus  Poniifex  Dec.  20,  15^15,  and 
Cout.  of  liened,   XIV.,  quod  sancta   SardicensU  Synodus,   Nov*  23, 
tome  i.  Bullar.  of  tliis  Pontiff,  and  acc4>rding  to  the  luBtruction  in  App. 
to  Diet,  tome  i.),it  is  manifest  from  the  replies  again  and  again  given  by 
oar  •  CotigregHtion  of  Council  *  to  your  predecessors,  or  to  yourselves, 
haw  dm  holy  st*e  is  wont  to  congratulate  bishops,  if  they  have  theo- 
logjcal  prelMmdaries  ably  discharging  their  duty  in  the  delivery  of  pub- 
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lie  lectures  on  the  Hacred  writings,  and  never  ceases  to  excite  and  as- 
sist their  pastoral  anxieties,  if  anywhere  the  matter  has  not  succeeded 
to  tlK'ir  wishes. 

"  With  ropinl,  however,  to  Bibles  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongues,  it  was  the  ease  even  many  centuries  since,  that  in  various 
places  the  holy  dignitaries  were  obliged  at  times  to  exercise  increased 
vigilance,  when  they  discovered  tliat  versions  of  this  sort  were  either 
read  in  secret  conventicles,  or  were  actively  distributed  by  heretics.  To 
this  refer  the  admonitions  and  cautions  issued  by  Innocent  III.,  our 
preilecessor  of  glorious  memory,  concerning  assemblies  of  laics  and 
women  secretly  held  in  the  diocese  of  JVIetz  (in  three  letters  to  the 
Metensians  and  their  biKliop  and  chapter,  also  to  the  abbeys  Cister- 
cian, Morimund  and  de  Crista,  which  are  Epist.  141,  142,  book -ii.,  and 
KpisL  2«)5,  l)ook  iii.  in  Edit.  Balutius),  under  a  pretense  of  piety,  fiv 
reading  the  Scriptures  ;  and  also  the  pccidiar  prohibitions  of  Bibles 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  we  find  to  have  been  issued  in  France 
soon  after  (in  Council  of  Toidouse,  a.  d.  1229,  can.  14),  and  in  Spain 
previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  (on  the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
cecco,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Pallavicino*s  Hist  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  l>ook  vi.,  eh.  12).  But  greater  precaution  was  needed  after- 
wards, when  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Anti-Catholics,  venturing  to 
assail  with  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  errors  the  unchangeable  doc- 
trines of  the  Faith,  left  no  means  untrie<l  to  deceive  the  minds  of  the 
fiiithful  by  pervcrte<l  explanations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  new  trana- 
lations  of  them  into  vulgar  tongues,  e<lited  by  tlicir  adherents.  The 
lately-discovere<l  art  of  printing  assisted  them  in  multiplying  and 
speedily  spreading  copies.  Acconlingly  we  read  .in  the  rules  drawn 
up  by  the  Fathers  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  approv.ed  by  Pint 
IV.,  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory  (in  Constit  Dominici  Grtgi*^ 
March  24,  ir>64),  and  prefixed  to  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Book^  a 
provision  of  genenU  application  that  Bibles  published  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  should  be  allowed  to  no  persons  but  those  to  whom  the  read- 
ing of  them  was  ju(lge<l  likely  to  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  fiiith 
and  piety  (in  Rules  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Index).  To  this  rule,  after- 
wards rendere<l  more  stringent,  owing  to  the  pertinacious  ftiiuds  of  her- 
etics, a  declaration  was  at  last  attached  by  the  authority  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  that  the  perusal  of  such  versions  may  be  considered  permitted, 
as  have  been  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  apogtolic  Me,  or 
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With  nnmjta*ions  taken  from  the  bohj  Fathers  of  the  church  &r  from 
leameti  and  Calholic  men  (in  uddit  to  diet.  Rule  !¥•  by  Decree  of  the 
Congelation  of  the  Index,  June  17,  1757). 

**  l^Iraii while  there  were  not  wanting  new  sectaries  of  the  Janseniat 
oebooh  wlio,  in  a  style  borrowed  from  the  I^titherans  and  Calvimsts,  scru- 
pled Dot  to  reprehend  ttiese  wise  provisions  of  the  church  and  the  apos* 
loUesee,  as  if  tlie  reading  of  the  Scriptures  were  useful  and  necessary  to 
tr&tr  elftSB  of  die  faithful,  at  every  time  and  in  every  place,  and  there- 
hte  oould  not  be  forbidden  to  any  on©  by  any  authority  whatever. 
This  aailitdty  of  the  Jatisenists,  however,  we  find  severely  reprehended 
in  the  Bolemn  judgments  whicfi,  with  the  applause  of  the  whole  Cath- 
olic world,  were  delivered  against  their  doctrines  by  two  popes  of  happy 
memnrr,  vii.,  Clement  XL.  in  the  hull  (Imt/cnitm,  of  the  year  17U^  (in 
yrcucnption  of  the  Propositions  of  Quesnel,  No.  7i>-85)  ;  and  Pius 
VL,  in  the  hull  Auctorem  Fifiei\  of  the  year  1794  (in  condemnation  of 
tlie  prop08iiions  of  the  p^udo  synod  of  Pistoja,  No.  67, 

•^Thtw,  therefore,  before  Bilde  Societies  were  formed,  by  means  of 
t«  ftbove  decrees  of  the  Church  the  faithful  had  been  fortified  aopainst 
^atratagem  of  the  heretics,  which  lies  concealed  under  the  sjweious 
p^^^n  of  spreading  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  general  use.    Pius  Ylh,  how- 
^^'^r,  onr  predecesRor  of  glorious  memory,  in  whose  time  those  societies 
•*^*'*e,  and  who  found  that  they  were  making  great  progress,  failed  not 
•^   opfKwe  their  endeavors,  partly  through  his  apostolic  nuncios,  partly 
°^    ^phules  and  decrees  issued  by  different  congregations-  of  cardinals 
^^  Mi^  holy  R<3man  church  (especially   by  the  epistle  of  the  Congrega- 
of  the   Propaganda   Fide  to  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Persia,  Ar- 
j  aod  other  regions  of  the  East,  dated  Aug»  H,  181 G;  luid  by  the 
"^^'^^CH?  respecting  all  versions  of  this  sort^  put  furtli  by  Uie  Congrega- 
tion  of  the  Index.  June  23,  1817),  and  partly  by  his  two  papal  briefs 
wciic^l^  be  adilre^ed  to  the  Archhi.shops  of  Genesna  (Jan.  1,  1816)  ami 
M^«*liil<jw  (Sept.  4,  1816).     Aflerwanls  Leo  XI L,  our  predecessor  of 
'*^*  ry,  assaileti  those  same  designs  of  tlie  Bible  Societies  in 

^*'  ,     -  jj   Letter  addressed  to  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 

^^rltl,  00   the  5th  May,  1824;  and  the  same  thing  was  also  done  by 
^'^  tuinieiUate  predecessor  of  equally  happy  memory,  Pius  VIIL,  in  his 
irdical  letter  issued  the  24th  IMay,  1829.      We,  too,  who  with  far 
\0li^rior  merit  have  succeeded  to  his  place,  have  not  omitted  to  exer- 
<^  our  apofitolii^al  solicitude  upon  tlie  same  object,  and  among  other 
dluit^  kiave  taken  steps  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  £:uthiul  the 
12 
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rule  formerly  enacted  conceming  translations  of  the  Scripture  into  the 
TulgAr  toufl^nes  (iti  the  admonition  annexed  to  the  Decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index;  Jan.  ?♦  1836). 

**  We  kave,  however,  great  cause  to  congratalate  you.  Venerable 
Brethren,  that,  at  the  Impulse  of  your  own  piety  and  wisdom,  and 
confirmed  hy  the  aliove  letters  of  our  predecessors^  yon  have  never 
neglected  when  necessary  to  adinonish  tlie  Catholic  flock  to  beware  of 
the  snares  laid  for  them  by  the  Bible  Societies.  From  these  efforts  of 
the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  the  solicitude  of  this  Supreme  See  of 
Peter,  it  lias  resulted,  under  die  Ijonl's  blessing,  tliat  certain  incau- 
tious Catholicfl,  who  were  imprudently  encouraging  Bible  Societiest 
seeing  through  the  fraud,  immediately  withdrew  from  them ;  and  tlia 
remainder  of  the  fuithfiil  have  contbnied  nearly  untouched  by  the 
contagion  wliich  tlireatened  them  from  that  quarter. 

^MeanwhOe  the  Biblical  sectaries  were  possessed  with  the  coi 
Ment  hope  of  acquiring  great  credit,  by  inducing  in  any  manner  uu 
belie^^ers  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  name  by  means  oi 
resadiDg  the  Holy  Scriptures  publishe<l  iu  their  own  tongue,  innumerabl 
copies  of  whicli  they  caused  to  be  diKtribut^id  through  their  countries, 
and  even  to  be  forced  on  the  unwilling,  by  means  of  missionaries  o; 
agents  in  their  employ.  But  these  men.  tlius  endeavoring  to  propa* 
gate  Uie  Christian  name  contrary  to  the  rules  mstituted  by  Chrisi 
himself,  found  themselves  almost  always  disappointed^  with  the  exce] 
tion  that  they  were  able  sometimes  to  create  new  impediments  t 
Catholic  priests,  who,  proceeding  to  the^e  nations  with  a  commis- 
sion from  this  Holy  See,  spared  no  exertions  to  l>eget  new  sons  to 
churchy  by  the  preacliitig  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  admini.stratioi 
of  the  sacraments,  prepared  even  Uy  shed  their  blood  amitUt  die  mos^ 
exquisite  torments  ibr  the  salvation  of  the  heatlien,  and  as  a  testimony 
to  the  faith, 

"  Amiflst  these  sectaries,  thus  frustrated  in  their  hopes,  and  review* 
ing  with  sorrciwful  hearts  the  immense  amount  of  money  already  speni 
in  publishing  and  fruitlessly  distribuling  their  Bibles,  i^ome  have  latel 
appeared,  who,  proceeding  upon  a  somewhat  new  plan,  have  direct 
their  mnchi nations  toward-?  making  their  princljinl  assault  on  the  minds 
of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  ciiizeu^  of  our  very  city.     Iu  fact,  froi 
intelli^euce  and  tlocuments  lately  received,  we  have  ascertained  thi 
several  persons  of  different  sects  met  last  year  at  Kew  York  in  Amer- 
and  uu  the  12lb  of  June  formed  a  new  society,  entitled  'The, 
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I  Alliance/  to  be  increaBed  by  new  members  from  every  na- 
fiowi  or  hf  mmimxy  societies  wboie  cwmmon  desfgn  shall  be  to  intro- 
^t»cx  mligioufl  libarijT,  or  ratber  an  insane  desire  of  indifference  in 
lif  1^11^  mmtomg  tbe  Romans  and  other  lUiltaos.  For  they  ackiiowl- 
^^^  ihtii  tw  ecTeral  ceniuries,  the  institutions  of  tbe  Roman  and 
Ic^Fum  race  have  bad  sueb  great  and  general'  influence,  that  there  baa 
^tt>«9i  ail  great  movement  in  the  world,  which  has  not  begtiii  from  this 
ko^jcity*  a  fiiet  which  they  trace*  not  to  the  e^tabUshracnt  here,  by 
Ifc^  Kwmo  dispoeal,  of  tbe  Supreme  See  of  Peter,  but  to  certain  rem- 
tt^BtaoTthe  ancient  dominion  of  the  Roman>,  lingerin«^  in  tliat  power 
W'fcMl,  «a  tliry  aay,  our  predecessors  bave  Ui^urpetL  Accordingly,  being 
/V^^aahrid  lo  oonfcf  on  alt  the  nations  liberty  of  con-icience»  or  raiher  of 
^rw^from  wbeoee  a?  from  ita  proper  eource  political  bherty  will  also 
i^^*'^,  with  an  increaao  of  public  prosperity,  in  their  sen^e  of  tlie  word, 
tkc^M  ^^Y  <!*f>  do  nothing  unles*  they  mttk^  Fome  proirress  among 
Aft^  lllfiaat  and  cilizeufi  of  Rome  ;  intending  at^erwards  to  make  great 
■■B^WBepog  otber  nations  of  their  aiilborjfy  and  assbtance.  This  object 
^^^Wtareof  attaining,  from  I  lie  circumstance  lliat  f»o  many  Ital- 
■■^W  fBKide  in  Tartou*  pbces  throughout  the  world,  and  afk^rwardg 
^■•■a  in  eofisiderable  numbers  to  their  own  country ;  many  of  whom, 
•^■i|  iaiiwoci  -T  'v  of  their  own  accord  with  the  love  of  change^ 

•^  ^tilif  ofdi^-  i*itft,  or  being  afilicted  with  poverty,  inny  with- 

**•  ^9fh  trmiblo  be  tempted  to  give  their  name  to  the  society,  or  at 
^^X  it>  tell  their  services  lo  it.  Their  whole  aim,  then,  is  directed  to 
^^^»ittg  the  ftSsisUinceof  such  perj^onsin  every  direction*  transmitting 
^"^T'by  ^km\r  meana  mutilated  Italian  Bible.s  and  secretly  depo^^iiing 
^^^  m  llw  httidfl  of  the  faithful ;  distributing  aho  at  the  same  time 
^^^  nltcliicfixni  books  and  tractD,  intended  to  alienate  the  mind  of  tlie 
^^^8t»6«n  tlieir  allc!^ance  to  the  church  and  thin  holy  see,  compose<l  by 
^^  hal|i  of  Uteac  «nie  ItaJiiui!>«  or  translated  hy  ihem  from  oiher  authors 
^^  thi  IngiMiglR  of  tlie  country.  Among  tbe*^e  they  principally  name 
^*  HiilQrj  of  the  Reformation  by  Merbi  d'  Aubign*!-,  and  the  Memoir* 
^W  BafermalioD  in  Italy  by  John  Cric*  The  probable  character 
^  ^  wMe  cbas  of  books  may  be  inferred  from  thi^  circumfitance, 


hk  ammniKosM  or  hb  printer  has  evidently  mmk  a  mfBUko  li«re 
Tha  wofk  ttkmd  to  is  undouhtcdlj  the  **  Hiitory  of  the  Progrpis 
\9i  iht  Bdbnnation  la  ItAly  in  the  Sixt^Tcnth  CentDnr :  induding 
*^^\i  ibr  Ilialafy  of  cbe  Bdbmuittoa  in  the  Griflont.    Bf  Tbonuu  McCiie, 
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thnt  it  id  a  law  of  the  Societj,  with  regard  to  select  committees  for  the 
cltoice  of  books,  tliat  there  ^haill  never  be  I  wo  iudividtiaU  of  the  same 
religious  sect  upon  any  one  of  them. 

**  As  soon  88  tljiA  news  reached  ua^  we  coiihl  not  but  be  deeply 
pained  at  the  consideration  of  the  danger  with  which  we  learned  that 
tbe  sectaries  menaced  the  Becurity  of  our  holy  religion,  not  merely  in 
places  remote  from  this  city,  but  even  at  tlie  very  center  of  Catholic 
unity.  For  though  there  ia  not  the  slightest  cause  for  fear  that  the 
see  of  Peter  should  ever  fall,  upon  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Chn>t  has 
built  the  iiiijiregiuible  foundation  of  his  church,  we  muj^t  not  for  that 
rejison  ceuise  Irum  mamtiiiuing  its  authority;  nay,  our  very  otiice  of  the 
supreme  apoatolate  reminds  us  of  the  severe  account  which  our  Diviue 
Chief  Shepherd  will  require  of  us  for  any  tares  town  by  the  enemy 
while  we  slept,  which  may  grow  up  In  the  Master'*  field;  and  for 
the  blood  of  any  t<heep  entrusted  to  us  which  by  our  fault  may  have 
perished. 

'*  Having,  therefore,  taken  into  our  council  several  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Roman  church,  and  having  gravely  an<l  maturely  WH*ighed  the 
wliole  matter,  with  their  concurreme  we  have  decided  to  issue  this 
epistle  to  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  in  which,  as  respects  all  the  afore- 
said Bible  Societies,  already  reprobated  by  our  pivdecessoi^,  we  agaia 
with  apostolical  authority  condemn  tliem;  and  by  the  same  authority 
of  our  Supreme  Af>06tolat6,  we  reprobate  by  name  and  condemn  the 
aforesaid  new  society  of  the  *  Chris^tian  Alliance,*  constituted  last  year 
in  New  York,  and  other  associations  of  the  same  sort,  if  any  have 
joined  it,  or  shall  hereafter  join  iu  Hence  be  it  known,  that  all  such 
persons  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  crime  before  God  and  the  church, 
who  s^hall  presume  to  give  their  name,  or  lead  their  help,  or  in  any 
way  to  favor  any  of  the  ^aid  societies.  Moreover,  we  confirm  and  by 
apostoliral  authority  renew  the  aforesaid  directions  already  issued 
Oonceniing  the  |»ul>lieatian,  di.stribution,  reading,  and  relent  iou  of 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  tmnslatfNl  into  the  vulgar  tongues;  while 
with  respect  to  other  work?*,  of  whatever  author,  we  wish  to  remind 
all  peri=;on>!  that  ihe  general  rules  and  the  decrees  of  our  predecessors, 
prefixed  to  the  Imlex  of  Prohibited  Bookj^^  are  to  he  adhered  to;  and 
const' qu en (ly,  not  only  are  those  books  to  be  avoided  which  are  by 
name  included  in  the  same  Index^but  those  also  to  which  the  aforesaid 
general  direc  lions  refer. 
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•  '  CWM  M  you  are»  Vouerahie  Brethren,  to  partic'pale  in  our  solid- 

Ilii^VB  mgeiiiiv  bid  3^011  in   tlie   Lord  lo  announce  and  explain,  as 

place  md  titsia  |i«*nDit,  to  ihe  people  entrusted  lo  your  pastoral  care 

kiioir  spoetolic  judgment  iind  commaiKls;  and  to  ondt  avor  to  turn 

I  anf  tbifiutliAd  slu'ep  from  the  above  eoriety  of  the  ^  Christian  ALli- 

MMe'tDd  it«  auxUiuries^  aa  abo  from  nil  other  nibla  ioeietie.'i,  and 

fffMiU  eoBiiiiiitiication  wilh  tlietn.     At  ihe  i^me  lime  it  will  al^^ohe 

fwitttyiOMixe  out  of  the   hands  r>f  the  fatthfuh  not  only    Biblea 

ffiitotil  iato  ihe  vulgar  tongue,  publislied  contmry  to  the  above  di- 

fmtHttm^  tW  Rfimnn  pontilTV,  but  nL^o  proscribed  or  injurious  Ixioks 

of  vnrf  mn,  and  thus  10  provide  that  the  faithful  may  be  tan^jjlit  by 

jvmn^mluons  and-authonty,  *what  sort  of  pasture  they  should  con- 

■i^oitfaicary  to  them,  and  what  noxious  and  deadly'  (mandate  of  Leo 

XIIiH  fcrth  with  tbe  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  March 

'^^  18i!^)*     Meanwhile,  Venerable   Brethren,  apply  yourselves   daily 

■*^i  lad  more  Vo  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  Gt>d,  as  well  personidly 

**  ^ViiirMtd  of  tiiose  who  lutve  cure  of  mul^  m  each  dio<*e5e,  and  other 

**^Uailieml  men  suited  to  that  function ;    and  e-'pecially  pay  more 

^"^fllRi  sttcntioQ  to  tl»o0G  who.«e  ofTice  it  is  to  brtld  public  lectures  on 

™*  SMf«d  Scripture,  that  they  may  diligently  discharge  their  duty  to 

^^dtopf^tieniioii  of  their  hearers  ;  and  may  never  under  any  pretext 

*^^*iBl«  10  tttterpr«i  or  ciLplain  the  Divine  writings  contrary  lo  (he  tra- 

^*fc*  rf  die  Failiers,  or  diflerently  from  the  sense  of  the  Caiholic 

^**tfc.    Lftitly^  as  it  pertains  to  a  go<id  shepherd  not  only  to  i>rotect 

^^  ^Qiiriab  ihe  abcef»  which  ad  It  ere  to  him,  but  abo  to  seek  and  bring 

^*k  to  lh«  fold  llio-i'  which  have  strayed  away,  it  will   therefore  be 

^•k  iroiir  duty  and  ours,  lo  apply  all   the  energy  of  our  pastoral  en- 

^^^Of«,  that  if  t^y  fM*r«ons  ha%*e  suflered  themselves  to  be  reduced  by 

^*«  ueeuaim  sml  pr(*pagntora  of  noxious  book**,  they  may  by  God*B 

^•ui  }m  led  lo  •idcnow ledge  the  gravity  of  tlieir  sin,  and  §trive  lo  expi- 

*^  it  b^  tlie  remedied  of  a  Nilutary  penitence.     Neither  must  we  ex- 

^^*^de  fcm  iJtm  wne  aaccniotal  solicitude  the  reducers  of  other:^,  and 

^1*  lliecfaief  tCAchere  of  impiety;  and   though  the  iniqtiity  of  these 

••■^  be  pv«t€r,  yet  rouftt  we  not  abstain  from  the  more  earnestly  i^eek- 

^  tWr  ^Ivrntton  by  all  practicable  ways  and  rocAns. 

^Himvnet,  Venerable  Bixabren*  against  tlie  plots  and  designs  of 
ii  awnbiTi  of  tlie  *  Cbrle^tian  Alliance/  we  requu^e  a  f>ectiliar  and 
■iKrely  vlgtkiioe  frum  tbo^  of  your  order  who  govern  churchea 
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situated  in  Italy,  or  in  oiher  placed  where  Italians  frequently  report  | 

but  especially  on  tlie  confines  of  Italy,  or  wherever  emporiuma  or  porU^ 
exii^t  fmrn  wlience  there  is  frequent  communication  with  Italy.     For 
a^  the  sectaries  themselves  propose  to  carry  tlieir  plans  into  effect  ii^| 
-ihose  places,  those  bishops  are  e^^pecially  bound  to  cooperate  with  us^^f 

i  as  by  active  and  constant  exertions,  with  the  Divine  help,  to  defeat 
their  miiehinations, 

**  Such  endt^avors  on  your  and  our  own  part  we  doubt  not  will  be 
aided  by  the  help  of  the  civil  powers,  and  especially  by  that  of  the 
Ciost  potent  princes  of  Italy ;  aa  well  on  account  of  ihcir  distinguished 
«eal  for  preserving  the  Catholic  religion,  as  because  it  cannot  have 
escaped  their  wi-^dom,  that  it  is  highly  to  the  interest  of  the  comcDon 
weal,  that  tlie  aforet^iiid  designs  of  the  sectaries  should  fail.     For  it  ^ 
evident,  and  proved  by  the  continued  experience  of  past  years,  i 
there  is  no  readier  w^ay  to  draw  nations  from  their  fidelity  and  ol 
dience  to  their  princes,  than  that  indifference  in  the  matter  of  religio 
which  the  sectaries  propagate  under  the  name  of  religious  liberty^ 
Nor  is  this;  concealed  by  the  new  society  of  the  *  Christian  Alliance 
who,  though  they  profess  themiselves   averse  to   exciting  civD   con-' 
tentioDs,  yet  confess  that  from  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, claimed  by  them  for  every  person  of  the  lowest  class,  and  froioH 
the  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  term  it,  which  they  w^oiilo" 
thus  spread  among  the  Italian  race,  the  jxditlcal   liberty  of  Italy  wOl 
also  spontaneously  follow. 

"  First,  however,  and  chiefest,  let  us  together  rai^e  our  hands  to  God|^ 
Venerable  Brethren,  and  commend  to  him  with  all  the  humility  of  fer^| 
vent  prayer  of"  w  hich  we  are  capable,  our  own  cause  and  that  of  the 
whole  flock  and  of  his  own  chui*ch  ;  invoking  also  the  most  pious  dep- 
recation of  Peter  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  other  saintSip  and 
S]KX'ially  of  the  nioi^t  Blessed  Virgin  JIary,  to  wliom  it  is  granted  to 
Itemiinate  all  heresies  throughout  the  entire  world, 

**  Lastly,  as  a  pledge  of  our  most  ardent  love,  to  all  of  you,  Venera- 
ble Brethren,  to  the  clergy  entrnsted  to  you,  and  to  the  faithful  laityj 
with  on  re  strained  and  hearty  aficction  we  lovingly  grant  the  ajMj 
benediction, 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  8th  May,  1844,  in  the  fourteenll 
year  of  our  pontificate. 

Gregory  PP.  XVI. 


It  if  vt^ry  evident  from  the  forcgomg  encyclical  letter,  that 
lregt»nr  XVL  and  hi»  confidential  counselors  were  greatly 
jcl  in  riew  of  the  possibility  that  the  Italians  should  have 
jmligiiius  freedom,  or  Hliei-ty  of  conscience,  whicli  is  the  in- 
heiitatnce  of  all  Americans.  While  the  Po|>e  and  his  advisers 
licartil?  abhorred  all  Bible  Societies,  they  hold  the  *'  Christian 
I  ial  detestation  and  dread.  Now  the  simple 
tof  -*>cieties  is  thus  stated  in  the  constitution  of 

f  Americafi  Bible  Society :  **  Tho  sole  object  shall  be  to  en- 
a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Pcnptnres,  without 
vr  comment."     The  relation  of  Roman  Catholiuism  to 
?  Bible  tt4»elf  is  considered  in  Chapter  XIIL     As  it  was  the 
Adfaffo  which  the  *^  Christian  ^Uliance  **  made   to  the  world, 
'  with  the  Proceedings  at  some  of  its  public  meetings, 
i  cAth^I  forth  tho  above  Encyclical  Letter,  tlie  essential 
I  of  that  address  are  here  inserted : 

I* •••♦The  Christ ian  Allinnce,  for  the  promotion  of  religious  free- 
^  htt  Offpnated  in  the  attention  wbich  gt*  tut  emeu  nf  various  Cluia- 
^fiMBtiMitifkaa*  txi  tlic  city  of  New  York  atid  cl^cubi■^e,  bave  re- 
Ih  gif eo  to  the  present  condition  of  Italy,  and  the  relations  between 
tanmtty  ami  ilie  eau^e  of  rehgious  fre«^om  throughout  tJic  world, 
^  Maoris  cip«?o  for  ibc  access  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  Italian  peo- 
•■•.  Notwitluitiuiduig  the  iiiOi<t  rigid  censorship  over  the  press  and  the 
^9«Ulkmc»f  books;  not withittanding every  regulation  which  the  genius 
^^^^potiaiD  can  device  to  ^hut  out  knowledge  and  to  suppress  inquiry ; 
*'**^MHindiTlg  the  lerrors  of  Aui^trian  lirtillei'y,  and  the  Inconvcnien- 
^cfipolioo  fwmrrotng  in  every  quarter;  it  is  nscerlained  that  to 
*^  extent  papef»t  tracts,  books,  the  Bible  iimdf,  can  be  introduced 
•**tllf.  And  can  in*,  placed  in  tho  handti  ofiho-e  who  will  hardly  fnil 
*•**•! «id  to  pro<il  hy  the  reading.  At  the  same  time  an  ample  tield 
tf  Anb  pr&!*entc^d  among  the  Italians  out  of  Italy,  between  whom 
•*lW4r  coQJttrynti-n  at  home  there  is,  and  notwithstanding  every  pos- 
■^  ft|ii2tiinD  there  mu»t  continue  to  be,  a  eonstnnt  intercourse.  .... 
'(Kirip'mi  object  is  the  promotion  of  r^^ligious  freedom*  *  .  •  We 
F*!***  Id  UboiT  tor  that  object,  particularly  and  chiefly,  by  the  diffu- 
^dfttte5i]  and  religious  knowledge  among  the  Italians.  .  *  .  * 
^Ittliirics  are  to  be  proii^ecutad ;  iacls  are  to  be  collect^  eolhited, 
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and  given  to  the  world ;  agencies  and  correspondenoes  are  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  tnicts  and  books  are  to  be  prepared  and  issued  in  Italian,  and 
perhaps  in  other  languages  setting  forth  in  a  dear  light,  for  popular 
apprehension,  the  great  argument  for  religious  freedom.    .  .  . 

^  With  questions  properly  political  our  association  has  nothing  to 
do.  We  do  not  undertake  to  persuade  the  people  of  Italy  that  their 
governments  need  reformation  ;  that  a  republic  is  happier  than  a  mon- 
archy ;  or  that  an  elective  magistracy  is  better  than  a  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy. Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  as  individuals,  whatever  our 
sym])athios  as  American  citizen-:,  we  are  not  political  propagandists. 
We  only  assert  the  sacred  right,  the  religious  duty  of  every  man  to 
read  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  to  worship  Gk)d,  not  in  blind  sub- 
mission to  priests  or  potentates,  but  in  the  exercise  of  bis  own  faculties, 
and  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

'^  To  us,  it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this  enterprise  that  it  has 
brought  together,  in  free  and  friendly  consultation,  and  in  hearty  coop- 
eration, Christians  of  various  ecclesiastical  connections.  We  hope  that 
our  Christian  Allianck  will  bi?  another  rallying  point  for  that  large 
and  Catholic  feeling  which  dwells  ever  in  hearts  that  love  the  Savior. 
And  while  we  invite  our  f'llow -disciple-*  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
unite  with  us,  either  singly  or  in  auxiliary  organizations,  and  thus  to 
aid  us  with  their  contributions  and  their  ])ersonal  influence ;  we  would 
yet  more  earnestly  solicit  their  continual  ])ra}er8  for  us,  and  for  '  them 
that  are  at  Rome  also,*  making  request,  if  by  any  means  our  enterprise 
may  be  prospered  by  the  will  of  Grod,  '  that  we  may  impart  to  them 
some  spiritual  gift ;'  and  that  thus  the  gospel  in  which  we  rejoice,  and 
which,  as  disciple-^  of  Christ  and  members  of  his  univei-sal  church,  we 
hold  forth  to  the  wo  Id,  'may  have  fruit  among  them  also,  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles." 

"  Leonard  Bacon,  ^  Cbrre^poiuftV^ 

Ldwin  Holt,  V  Co.^#~-.>» 

George  B.  Cheever,   j'^^^'^^"- 

The  names  appended  to  this  address  as  the  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  "  Christian  Alliance,"  are  those  of  three 
evangelical  ministers,  the  first  and  third  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing, earnest  and  eloquent  advocates  of  the  claims  of  truth  and 
righteousness  as  well  as  of  religious  freedom.  The  "  Christian 
Alliance,"  whose  mouth-piece  they  were  at  this  time,  was 
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JOBpA,  in  May,  1849,  with  two  other  societies,  viz.,  the 
**Aiiu*ri€an  Protestant  Society,"  aud  the  **  Foreign  Evangeli- 
■riSWietf /*  in  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  '^Amer- 
ba  aixl  Foreign  Cbristiaa  Union,"  the  objects  of  wliich  are 
<tfo«d  ux  its  constitution  to  be,  *^  by  Missions,  Col  portage,  the 
ft<*4  ind  other  appropriate  agencies,  to  diffuse  and  pro- 
principles  of  Religious  Liberty  and  a  pnre  and 
— *  ,cid  Christianity,  both  at  home  and  abroad  wherever  a 
^Mtiiideil  Christianity  exists." 

A**n»cript "  is  the  official  answer,  which  the  pope  gives  to 

■^y  <Iti£»tion  in  respect  to  discipline,  <fec.     ^'  The    rescripts  or 

^•Hjrettl  epiiittles   of  the  popes  to  questions  propounded  Uj>on 

^tt>«rgt*Dt  doubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline  and  ecclesias- 

^cail  0cotiooiy,"  constituted,  as  Hallam  represents,  one  of  the 

^^»u4tions  of  •'  the  cunon  law,**  already  described  in  Chap- 

^^^  IIL    Tlie   following  translation   of  a  rescript  issued  by 

^^lutsent  pope  renpecti ng  a  translation  of  the  Eareoifa  or  Col- 

J^-^Um  of  Indulgenced  Prayers,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  <if  their 

Both  the  original  rescript  in  Latin/and  the  English 

of  the  rescript  are  inserted  in  the  book  as  translated 

***^IwUislied  by  authority. 

''•^T  Bless r.i>  Fathiir: 

**lii  onier  to  promote  thereby  the  piety  of  the  faiibfid  in  Eng- 

**^  Amhrtim  Sl  Joliti^  Priest  of  the  Omtory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in 

**^  ^Kocfcie  of  nirminghiiui,  humbly  prays  for  p^^rmi^tiioii  tt>  firiiit  in 

■^•illiifc,  trafttltitiuiis  of  thtj  book  entitled  Raccohadi  Orasiam^  S^c^alU 

^^  mm  mmnttM  U  SS*  Indulgentt^  having  fin^t  obtiiiried  iho  appro* 

'**^*i  d  tm  Emitienrf %  thr  Card i n ul  A  rc4i b tah o p  of  W es 1 1 1 li 1 1 > t cr  ;  a n d 

*^  tWi  tW  iiiLthful  who  make  use  of  this  tniDslailon  iiiny  giiin  all  the 

■^l|«ieei  aiin«TX«^  to  the  ariginal* 

*^ftiTAD  audience  of  the  Holy  Fatbrr,  granted  February  3,  185G, 
**^qnt  floly  L^mi  Pius  IX.,  by  Divine  Providence  Pope^  on  nn  ap- 
pcaiiBQ  ott^ide  l>y  me,  ihe  underhigned  St^eretary  of  the  Soci  ed  Cou- 
^^*^'i«i  for  lUe  Propu^'alion  of  the  Faith,  has  of  his  gooilnesa  an- 
-'i  liy  ReM>ripl  in  fuvor  of  (he  grnee,  accortling  to  the  terms  of  the 
P«nt>piufiiik4  tlie  IrviuUlioa  be  made  from  ihe  last  Roman  edi« 
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tion,  and  it  bi'iiif;  understood  tliat  the  Decree  printed  at  tlie  end  of  this 
edition  remains  in  full  force. 

"  Given  at  Ri>me  from  the  House  of  the  same  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

'^  Gratis,  without  any  payment  on  any  plea  whatever. 

AL.  BARNABO,  Secretary. 

**  In  the  place  of  the  seal. 

One  other  term  may  need,  among  Americans,  a  word  of  de- 
finition and  oxplanntion.  A  pafxil  '^  constitution  "  is  an  au- 
thoritative and  formal  mandate  of  the  pope.  It  ''constitutes"  or 
establishes  the  law  of  the  case,  and  may  bo  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  bull,  letter,  &c.  Thus  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
cites  as  ''  constitutions  "  both  the  bull  "  Vnigenitus "  aud 
the  apostolical  letters  issued  by  Benedict  XIII.  for  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  This  meaning  of  "  constitution  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  Roman  application  of  the  term  to  the  de- 
crees and  decisions  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Neither  the  an- 
cient nor  the  modern  Romans  applied  this  term,  as  we  now  do, 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  which  defines  the  great 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  govern- 
ment and  officei-s.  They  have  had  no  formal  public  document  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  is  therefore  certain  tliat  in  all  the  long  and 
terrible  record  of  the  injustice,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  the  im- 
perial and  pontifical  rulers  of  Rome,  there  has  been  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  Romans  to  complain,  like  many  AmericanSi  that 
their  "  constitutional  rights"  have  been  violated. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


THE  CAEDINALJ3   AND  ROMAN  COURT* 

Th<s  cardinals  hold  the  highest  dignity  iii  tho  Roman  church 
and  court  after  tho  |)Opet  The  word  *'  cardinal "'  comcd  di- 
rt'ctly  from  the  Latiu  adjective  cardmaUs,  and  this  again  frum 
tlic  Latin  noun  cardo  (=  a  hinge  ;  hence,  figui*ativcly,  that  upon 
whicli  anylhrng  turns ;  the  chief  point,  principal  circumstance, 
or  main  one  among  things).  We  use  the  adje(*tivc  *  cardinal  " 
iothc  derivative  or  (igurative  sense  of  the  later  Latin,  when  we 
speak  ol  the  **  cardinal  "  points  of  the  compass,  of  the  "  cardi- 
nal "  numbers  (1,  2,  8, 4,  <fec.)>  of  the  *'  cardinal  **  virtues,  Ac, 
After  tlie  elevation  of  the  bihhops,  esijecially  of  the  metropol- 
itan bishops,  to  a  station  of  pi^eeminent  dignity  and  power,  tfie 
metropolitan  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.,  were  styled  **  cardi- 
nal "  churches,  and  their  ministers  were  also  caUeii  *^  cardi- 
nals/* About  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  Rome,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  elected  the  bishop,  were  especially 
koovm  as  "  cardinal  *'  priests  and  deacons.  The  title  **  car- 
dinal *'  was  afterwards  also  applied  to  the  seven  suffragan 
bUhops  in  the  neighborhootl  of  Rome,  at  Ostia,  Porto,  Santa 
Bnliiia,  Sabiua,  Palestrina,  Albano,  and  Frascati.  In  the  11th 
eentary  the  "  cardinals  of  Rome  *'  were  these  seven  suQVagan 
bishops,  and  the  ministers  of  the  28  parishes  or  principal 
charches  of  the  city.  In  April,  1059,  a  Roman  synod  under 
pope  Nicholaa  11.  passed  a  decree  concerning  the  election  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  which  committed  this  to  the  '*  cardinal 
binhops  *'  and  ''  cardinal  clerks*'  (that  is,  to  the  bishops  and 
pricatu  just  named),  with  the  assent  of  the  enifieror  and  of  tho 
clergy  and  j^oplc  of  Rome.     But  in  consequence  of  complaints 
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and  commotions  consequent  on  this  change  in  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, Ak»xiuuU»r  HI. ,  about  a  century  later,  enlarged  the  col- 
U'«rc  of  cardinals,  by  admitting  into  it  other  priests  of  high 
rank  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  seven  "  palatine  judges"  as 
they  were  called,  and  probably  also  the  cardinal  deacons  as 
loaders  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander 
111.,  cardinals  have  chosen  the  pope  without  asking  the  assent 
or  approbation  of  the  clergy  or  people  of  Rome.  In  1179,  Alex 
ander  111.  issued  a  decree  requiring  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cardinals  to  make  an  election  valid.  The  num1)cr  of  cardinals 
liaving  varied  at  ditfei-ent  times  from  7  to  65  or  70.  Sixtus  V.,  in 
ir>87, fixed  the  full  nuniberof  cardinals  at  70,namely,8ix  bishops 
above-named  (the  sees  of  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina  are  now 
united),  50  cardinal  priests,  and  14  cardinal  deacons ;  but  this 
number  is  seldom  full.  Most  of  the  cardinal  priests  bear  the 
title  of  some  church  in  Rome,  and  the  deacons  of  some  hospital 
or  chapel  there.  The  cardinal  jn-iests  may  be  bishops  or  arch- 
bishops of  some  diocese  ;  but  as  cardinals  they  are  only  priests, 
and  must  call  themselves  such.  The  cardinal  deacons  may  be 
priests ;  but  they  arc  looked  upon  as  deacons,  and  are  not  to 
officiate  publicly  as  priests.  The  cardinals  are,  therefore  (jn 
ap[)earance),  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Thus 
cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and 
the  seventh  English  cardinal,  was  only  a  cardinal  priest,  known 
at  Rome  as  Cardinal  St.  Pudentiana  and  deriving  his  title 
from  the  Roman  church  of  St.  Pudentiana.  Yet,  although 
cardinals  are  almost  exclusively  clergymen,  laymen  may  be  and 
have  been  cardinals.  Thus  cardinal  Albani,  who  managed  the 
elections  of  po[)es  Pius  VIIL,  Leo  XII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,. 
was  a  layman  unord.ained.  When,  about  20  years  ago,  Pius 
IX.  filled  up  the  sacred  college  by  creating  eight  new  cardi- 
nals, 54  of  the  whole  number  were  Italians,  six  Frenchmen, 
three  Austrians,  two  Si)aniard8,  two  Portuguese,  one  Belgian, 
one  Englishman,  one  Prussian.  Tliis  great  preponderance  of 
Italians  still  continues,  as  they  constitute  al>out  three-fourths 
of  the  present  number.    For  a  long  time  bishops  continued  to 
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9hk«  precedence  of  cardinals  in  councils ;  but  at  the  Synod  of 
LyotLS  in  1245  the  pi-ceedcnce of  all  cardinals  overall  bishops 
wuB  Gnallf  established*  In  1630  Urban  VUL  gave  to  the  car- 
dinals the  title  of "'  Eminence." 

JL>st  of  the  cardinals  who  reside  in  Rome  have  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  or  are  employed  in  tlie  administration  either 
s^Mrihial  or  temporal ;  some,  members  of  wealthy  families, 
provide  for  their  own  support;  and  those  who  have  not  tlxe 
same  means  receive  from  the  government  an  annual  allowance 
of  #4,500  (subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,),  besides 
pr*r«|a!sites  of  office*  A  cardinal  must  have  a  carriage  and 
livt*ry -gen ants.  His  general  dresa 
m  a  clerical  suit  of  black,  but  bis 
aloekings  are  red,  and  liis  hat  is 
bordered  with  red*  On  public  oc- 
eaftions  his  dress  consists  of  a  red 
luute  and  mantle,  a  rochet  or  sur- 
plice of  fine  lace,  and  a  red  cap, 
or  a  red  three-cornered  hat  when 
going  out.  If  a  cardinal  is  a  mera- 
hcr  of  a  religious  order,  he  contin- 
ues U3  wear  his  monastic  color,  and 
nerer  iiaes  silk.  Thus  pope  Gi*eg* 
ory  X\*L,  who  was  a  Camaldolese 
flDonk,  was  always,  when  a  cardinal, 
dressed  in  white*  The  cardinals 
are  appointed  by  the  \yi^^  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure*  When  he 
presents  a  foreign  prelate  to  the 
cardiniilate,  he  sends  him  a  me^ 
■enger  bearing  the  cap;  the  hat  acaboiwai,  itf  full  bri;88,  with 
mttsi  be  received  from  the  pof»e^s  "*'  '^  ^^^^^' 

owii  band,  unless  the  recipient  is  a  meml>cr  of  a  royal  house, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  sent*  A  cardinal  sent  as  ambassador 
to  a  foreign  court  is  styled  the  pope*3 '^legate  a  iatere  "  (=from 
bia  side).    The  pope's  chief  secretary  of  state,  his  minister  of 
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finance,  the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  official  persons, 
arc  chosen  from  the  cardinals.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
cardinals  assembled  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Wylic : 

<'  The  ranlinals  are  quite  a  study.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
Bcen  a  finer  colli?ctiou  of  Iieads.  They  were  massive  and  finely  formed, 
and  tlio  fiwti  in  f  a<^h  instance  bore  the  corresponding  expression.  One 
fflt  as  if  tlie  creations  of  the  great  ma<;tcrs  had  walked  out  of  the  can- 
vas, and  stepped  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  Si>tine.  There  they  sat 
on  eiilier  side  of  the  chapel,  in  a  long  red  row,  their  servants  in  purple 
at  tlieir  feet,  and  their  lieads  bent  over  their  breviaries,  unle^  when  they 
llHrd  them,  as  they  oflen  did,  to  cast  a  glance  of  conscious  pleasure  upon 
the  spectators,  or  to  excliangc  smiles  and  bows  with  another.  The 
ref1e(aion  that  must  strike  the  spectator  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
cardinals  is,  what  vast  capacity  in  this  body !  But  it  is  not  capacity 
of  the  highest  order,  of  commanding  genius,  or  grand  conception.  It 
is  the  cii[>acity  of  adroit  management,  of  skillful  fetch,  of  ready  re- 
source, which,  however,  when  gathered  into  a  focus,  and  set  working, 
may  Iw  a  very  formidable  ix)wer  indeed.  Craft,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  twinkle  in  the  eye,  and  the  stealthy  nimblencss  of  the  frame, 
is  tlic  ])redominating  talent  of  the  cardinalate,  but  a  craft  of  exquisite 
edge  and  inimitable  polish,  like  *  a  sharp  razor  working  deceitfully.' " 

The  following  list  of  cardinals  is  taken  from  "  Sadliers' 
Catholic  Directory,  Almanac,  and  Ordo,  for  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1870."  The  whole  immber  given  here  is  68;  but  only  50 
names  are  found  in  the  same  Directory  for  1871, 11  of  these 
names  having  disai)j)cared,  and  3  others  being  added.  The 
missing  names  arc — dc  Bonald,  Lucciardi,  de  Reisach,  Caulik, 
do  la  Pucntc,  Fontana,  Lambnischini,  Mattauin,  Gonelia,  nine 
priests  ;  and  Robcrti  and  Pautini,  two  deacons.  The  additions 
are  three  priests  :  "  Sisto  Riario  Sforza  ;  born  in  Naples,  Dec. 
5,1^10:  Archbishop  of  Naples ;  appointed  and  named  cardi- 
nal by  His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  Jan.  19, 1846."  "  Angelo 
Quaglia ;  born  in  Cometo,  Aug.  28,  1802 ;  appointed  and 
named  cardinal  by  His  Holiness  Pins  IX.,  Sept.  27,  1861." 
"  Henry  Mary  Gaston  do  Bonnechose  ;  born  in  Paris,  May  80, 
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\4\op  of  Rouen;  appointed   and  named  cardinal 

>i»  Pius  IX.,  Dec.  21,  1863.'*     InsttaJ  of  ^^  Dom- 

iConftoluii,"  among  the  priests  there  now  appears  among  the 

*»D«>minick  Consolini ;  born  at  Sinagaglia,  June  7, 1806 ; 

June  'J2.  lK»i6/*     And  finally,  three  cardinal  priests 

iro  ngv  cardinal  bishops;  Paracciani  having  the  titles  ^'Bishop 

'-retary  of  Apostolic  Briefs,  Grand  Cliiuicclior  of 

„.  .    .  ie  Orders  ;*'  di  Pietro  being  *'  Bishop  of  Albano," 

i  :  Fciretti  Iwing"  Bishop  of  Sabhia."    Cardinal  do  Reisach| 

iii^i  v&s  appointed  by  tlie  pope  the  first  of  the  five  cardinals  (da 

Bdjach,  dc  Luca,  Bixzarri,  Bilio,  Capalti)  to  preside  in   the 

Vgtian  Council  of  186C>-70,  died  in  Switzerland  soon  after  the 

wmcil  assembled ;    and  Cardinal  de  Angelis  was  appointed 

Hi  pfvsiding  cardinal  in  his  stead.     This  list  should  have 

^  headed  wiUi  the  name  of  Cardinal  Mattei  (who  died  in 

^^''Mt^  1870)  :— '*  Marius  Mattei  ;  born  at  Pergola,  Sept.  6, 

^^jJH;  Bishop  of  0?«tiaand  Legate  of  Velletri,  Dec,  I860  ;  Pro- 

^^^Bf  the  Congregation  for  the  preservation  of  St,  Peter's ; 

^^^■<^thc  Sacred  College,  &c*  \  appointed  m  1832*'' 

^P  ''L   CARDtKAtS   OF  THE   ObDER   OF   BlSBOPS. 

•I*  Oooslttitine  Palrizi ;  bom  at  Sienna,  Sept,  4,  17t»8  ;  Vicar-Gen- 
•^«^Hii  IIoHnt!M;  Bishop  of  Porto  and  SanUi  Rufma,  Dec,  17, 
'^t  torooil  Dean  of  Uiu  Sftcreil  College ;  Prefect  of  the  Cungrega- 
•••  if  ihc  R«!sidenc«*  of  Bishops ;    Prefect  of  the   Congregation  of 

M  ftppoinicd  June  11,  1836. 
1*1  Unib  Anxnt  di  8.  Filippo  e  Soreo ;  bom  at  Cagliari,  Juae  21, 
h  Biriiop  of  Palestrina,  March  15,  1852;  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Church;  appointed  May  19,  1837. 

'II*  Cardials  op  the  Ordf.r  or  Priests. 
^Ailipiie  Angeltft ;  bom  at  A^coli,  April   1C,  1792;  Archbishop 
[I^tiaiX  Jim   27*  1842;  apt>oinU«tl  dtdy  8,  1839. 
1  Lmsit  Vaiiicelli  Cik-tiMii ;  bom  lit  Amelia,  April  16,  1801 ;  Arch- 
^«l  Fenum,  May  20,  18i0 :  appointed  Jan.  24,  1842, 
'  1  LooU  Jatnet  ^Inurioe  de  Bonald ;  bom  at  Milhau,   Nov.   SO, 
'7}  Aicbbbbop  of  Lyons,  April   27^   1840;    appoinU^d  March  1, 
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**4.  Fndciic  Tolin  Joseph  Celestine,  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg; 
born  at  Vienna,  Ajiril  fi,  18(>9  ;  Archbishop  of  Prague,  May  20,  1850  ; 
appointed  Jan.  2t,  1842. 

*'5.  Cosmos  de  Corsi ;  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  10, 1798;  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  De<'.  19,  185:1;  appointed  Jan.  24,  1842. 

'^  G.  Fabiiis  Mary  Asqiiini;  bom  at  Fagagna,  Aug.  14,  1802; 
appointed  April  21,  1845. 

''7.  Nicholas  Clarclli  Paracciani ;  bom  at  Rieti,  April  12,  1799; 
ap|)<)inted  Jan.  22,  1844. 

"8.  Dominic  Carafa  de  Tractto;  bom  at  Naples,  July  12,  1805; 
Archbislioj)  of  Honcvenio,  July  22,  1844;  appointed  July  22,  1844. 

'*  9.  James  IVIary  Adrian  Cesarius  jNIathieu ;  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  20, 
179G;  Archbishop  of  Besan9on,  Sept.  30,  1834;  appointed  Septem- 
ber 30,  1850. 

'^  10.  Dominic  Lucciardi ;  bora  at  Sarzana,  Dec  8,  1796;  Bishop 
of  Sinigaglia,  Sept.  5,  1851 ;  appointed  March  15,  1852. 

''ll.  Francis  Augustus  Ferdinand  Donnct;  bom  at  Bourg-Argen- 
tal,  Nov.  10,  1795;  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  May  19,  1837;  ap- 
pointed March  15,  1852. 

'^12.  Charles  Louis  Morichini;  bom  at  Rome,  Nov.  21,  1805; 
Bishop  of  Jesi;  appointed  March  15, 1852. 

"  13.  Camillus  dc  Pietro;  born  at  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1806;  appointed 
June  16,  185G. 

''  1 4.  Joachim  Pecci ;  bom  at  Carpiento,  March  2,  1810 ;  Bishop 
of  Perugia,  Jan.  19,  1846;  appointed  Dec.  19,  1853. 

"  15.  Joseph  Othmar,  Chevalier  dc  Rauscher;  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct, 
6,  1707;  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  June  27,  1853;  appointed  Decem- 
ber 17,  1855. 

**  1 6.  Charles  Augustus,  Count  de  Reisach  ;  bora  at  Roth,  July  6, 
1800;  apiK)inted  Dec.  17,  1855  [deceased], 

"  17.  George  T.  Caulik;  bom  at  Turnan,  April  28,  1787;  Arch- 
bishop of  Agram ;  appointed  June  16,  1856. 

"18.  Alexander  Barnabo ;  bom  at  Foligno,  March  2,  1801;  Pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda;  appointed  June  16, 1856. 

"19.  Cyril  de  Alame<la  y  Brea,  O.  S.  F. ;  bom  at  Torraicn  de  Va^ 
lasso,  July  14,  1781 ;  Archbishop  of  Toledo ;  appointed  March  15, 
1858. 

"  20.  Anthony  Mary  Benedict  Antonucci ;  bora  at  Subiaco^  Sept. 
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17,  1703;  Ardib'whop  and  Bishop  of  Aucona  and  Umana;  appolntiid 
ILirch  15,  1858, 

**  2L  Henry  Orfei  j  bora  ai  Orvieto,  Oct  23,  1800;  Archbishop  of 
Baventia;  appointe*!  ^ larch  15,  18'i8. 

*^22.  Joseph  Miletii  Pironi  Ferretli;  bom  at  Ancona,  March  9, 
1617;  appointed  March  15,  1858. 

**5r3.  Peler  de  Sllvestri ;  bom  at  Rovigo,  Feb.  13,  1803;  ap- 
petntidl  March  15,  18o8. 

••iC  Alexander  Billiet;  bom  at  Cliapelle,  Feb.  28,  1783;  Arch- 
tpltbop  of  Chambery;  appointed  Sept.  27,  1861. 

*»2o,  Charles  Sacconi;  bom  at  Montalto,  May  8,  1808;  appointed 
ScpU  27,  186 L 

**26.  Michael  Garcia  Cuesta;  bom  at  Macotcra,  Oct.  6,  1803; 
Archbifliop  of  Compoatello ;  appointed  Sept.  27,  1861. 

**27.  Ferdinnnd  de  la  Puente;  bora  at  Cadk,  Aug.  28,  1802;  ap- 
pointed SepU  27.  186L 

**2j<,  Anthony  Mary  Panehfaneo,  O.  S.  F. ;  horn  at  Terranova, 
Aug.  14,  1808;  appointed  Sept.  27,  1861. 

"29.  Joseph  Louis  Trevisanto  ;  born  at  Venice,  Feb.  15, 1801 ;  Pa- 
tnarrh  of  Venice;  apj>ointed  March  16,  186$. 

-30.  Anthony  de  Ltica;  bora  at  Bronte,  Oct.  28,  1805;  appointed 
MmrA  16,  1863. 

•*SI,  Joseph  Andrew  BizzaiTi;  bom  at  Paliano,  May  11,  1802; 
nppcnnted  March  16,  1863. 

•*  32.  Louis  de  la  Sastra  y  Cnestra ;  bora  at  Cubas,  Dec  1,  1803  ; 
Archbishop  of  Seville;  appointed  March  16,  1863. 

•*33-  Jalui  Baptit^t  Pitrar  O.  B. ;  bom  at  Champorgneil,  Aug.  81, 
1812  ;  apgioiuied  Manh  16,  1863. 

-$4»  Philip  Mnry  Gnidi,  O  S.  D.;  bora  at  Bologna,  July  18, 1815; 
sppDinied  March  16,  1863. 

*•  3  >•  Paul  Cullcn ;  bora  in  Ireland ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  ap- 
poinletl  Jurio21,  1866. 

**  S<>.  Gtigtaviis  Adolphus  de  Ilohenlohe ;  bora  in  Germany,  Feb* 
ft^  1823;  appointed  June  21,  1866. 

"37.  Ltiigi  Biglio;  bom  in  Italy,  March  25^  1825 ;  appointed  June 

21,  if«e6. 

**8S.  Cardinal  Fontana;  bora  in  Italy;  appointed  June  21,  1866, 
••S9,  Cmrdinal  Lambroschint ;  bora  in  Italy;  appomted  June  21, 

'«*  18 
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'MO.  Dominic  Consolini;  born  at  Sinigaglia,  June  7,  1792;  ap- 
poiutcdJunc  21,  18GG. 

^'41.  Cunlinal  Mattanin;  bom  in  Italy;  appointed  June  21,  1866. 

<*  42.  Lucicn  Bonaparte ;  bom  at  Rome,  Nov.  15,  1828 ;  appointed 
March  13,  18G8. 

"  43.  Innocent  Fcrricri ;  bom  at  Fano,  Italj,  Sept  14,  1810 ;  ap- 
pointed March  13, 1868. 

<<44.  Eustatio  Gonelia;  bom  at  Turin,  Italj,  Sept.  20,  1811;  ap- 
pointed J&arch  13,  1863. 

^  45.  Laurentio  Barili ;  bom  at  Ancona,  Italj,  Dec  1,  1801 ;  ap- 
pointed March  13,  1868. 

"  46.  Joseph  Berardi ;  bom  at  Ceccano,  Sept.  28,  1810 ;  appointed 
March  13,  lb68. 

*^  47.  Giovanni  Ignatio  Moreno;  bom  at  Gautemala,  Noy.  24, 1817 ; 
appointed  March  13,  1868. 

«  48.  Rapliael  IMonaco  la  Vallette  ;  bom  at  Aquila,  Feb.  23,  1827 ; 
appomted  March  13,  1868. 

"III.  Cardinals  of  the  Order  of  Dkacons. 

<<1.  James  Antonclli;  bom  at  Sonnino,  April  2,  1806;  appointed 
June  11,  1847. 

<<  2.  Rol)ert  Roberti ;  bom  at  St  Giusto,  Dee.  23,  1788 ;  appointed 
Sept.  80,  1850. 

"  3.  Prosper  Caterini ;  bom  at  Onano,  Oct  15,  1795 ;  appointed 
March  7,  1853. 

"4.  Gaspard  Grasselini;  bom  at  Palermo,  Jan.  19,  1796;  appdnt- 
ed  June  15,  1856. 

''5.  Theodolf  Mertel;  bom  at  Allumiera,  Feb.  9,  1806;  appointed 
March  15, 1858. 

''6.  Francis  Pantmi;  bom  at  Rome,  Dec  11,  1797;  appointed 
March  16,  1^863. 

"  7.  Edward  Borromeo ;  bom  at  Milan,  Aug.  3,  1822 ;  appointed 
March  13, 1868. 

^8.  Annibal  Capalti;  bom  at  Rome,  Jan.  11,  1811;  appointed 
March  13,  1868. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  is  the  pope's  secretary  for  both  tena- 
poral  and  spiritual  affairs.  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Wylie  in  respect 
to  this  officer: 
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** Every  functionary  in  tlie  State  U  subject  to  his  absolute  will  and 
pl€a6ure.  TbL*  lucrative  post  ha"?  genemlly  been  be  Id  by  n  lativea 
of  the  pope,  whose  deurendants  eryoj  at  ihis  day  tbe  Imrvests  of  their 
Aoeestors.  It  is  creditable  to  the  present  pope  that  none  of  hiri  rela- 
tires  are  hoarding  riches  at  the  ex|>ense  of  the  state.  Cardinal  Au- 
tonellt  has  long  held  thi:$  high  otBce.  AntonelLi  is  spning  from  a 
humble  family  of  the  Ahruzzi ;  his  grandfather  was  a  brii^and,  con- 
verted, some  will  have  it,  by  the  missionaries  who  visit  that  part  of 
tbecouiury;  but  others  say  that  he  turned  king'n  evidence,  and  be* 
trayed  his  band.  His  uncle  is  still  better  kno^n  to  fame  ;  his  exploits 
MS  a  bfigand  being  celebrated  in  Im  country's  songs.  .  .  .  Autonelli 
himself  is  &aid  to  be  worth  some  million  or  two  of  scu^ii  (  =  dollars), 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  judieiouijly  invested  in  Enghind." 

Dr.  Wylie,  in  describing  the  cardinals  who  were  present  in 
the  SLstine chapel  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1864,  says: 

**  There  was  one  among  them  whom  tbe  eye  singled  out  at  once  as 
markediy  different  from  the  re^t*  The  others  Wf^re  obese ;  he  was 
slim  and  lithe.  Their  faces  were  sni irking  and  elate ;  hi^  was 
tboughtfiil  and  resolute.  He  looked  a  man  still  in  middle  life ;  his 
hair  was  dark;  he  was  not  tall,  alihougb.  his  slight  figure  and  erect 
posture  made  him  scera  above  the  average  bight*  lie  fctood  at  tbe 
head  of  the  row,  fronting  the  papal  chair,  his  robe  folded  about  him 
in  the  fashion  of  an  old  Roman.  His  dark,  deep-set  eye  glanced 
Ottt  from  beneath  a  defiant  brow,  gazing  into  empty  space.  He  was 
llie  pope*8  prime  minister,  Antonefli.  He  took  part  in  the  services 
with  the  re*tt  but  not  as  they.  With  heads  erect  and  beaming  faces 
dtd  the  other  cardinals  step  down  into  the  floor,  their  servants  bearing 
their  long  scarlet  trains,  and  gracefully  did  they  sweep  round  the 
pope,  or  marshal  themselves  proudly  in  a  row  before  him^or  bow  down 
to  kia*  bi^  clipper.  This  dark  mysterious  man  descended  to  the  floor 
with  tbe  rest,  but  having  gone  through  hia  part,  he  returned  to  his 
place,  and  there,  his  arms  akimbo,  and  his  robe  drawn  round  him,  he 
drew  himself  up,  and  again  stood  lookiug  away  into  the  far  distance. 
There  be  stood,  the  animating  soul  of  a  spiritual  empire  whose  sub- 
jecta  arc  spread  from  furthest  Japan  to  the  remotest  West-  What  were 
hid  thoughts  at  that  moment  ?  Far  away,  it  might  be,  from  thi^  Sis- 
line*  in  those  distant  regions  where  toil  his  emissaries  amid  barbarous 
taho$f  or  in  the  palaces  of  Europe,  where  the  courtly  nuncios  bow  he- 
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fore  tlirones  which  they  are  planning  to  undermine.  Or  was  he  es- 
saying to  read  the  mysterious  scroll  blazoned  on  the  political  walls  of 
Europe,  the  Fnineo-Italian  convention  ?  One  could  imagine  him  the 
great  Julius,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  revolving  new  schemes  of  con- 
quest ;  or,  to  descend  to  humbler  comparisons,  a  brigand  perched  on 
his  mountain-peak,  sweeping  with  keen  eye  the  plain  beneath,  before 
^tooping  upon  his  prey." 

Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  a  distinguished  and  eloquent  English 
Weslcyan,  thus  descril^cs  Autonelli  at  St.  Peter^s  on  Easter 
Sunday,  about  10  years  ago: 

^  When  the  deacon  cardinals  were  at  the  altar,  one  stood  for  a  con- 
siderable timt^  on  one  side — a  tall,  smooth,  well-looking  man.  The  whis- 
per went  round  everywhere '  Antonelli,  Antonelli  I '  lie  performed  his 
part  of  the  ceremony  with  more  grace  and  propriety  than  many  of  the 
priests,  but  without  any  of  the  apparent  interest  the  old  pope  seemed 
to  take  in  it.  He  had  in  his  appearance  none  of  the  qualities  which 
his  reputiition  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  neither  ferocity  nor  goodness^ 
nor  the  marks  upon  his  countenance  of  these  struggles  with  conscience 
through  which  men  go  in  a  long  course  of  heavy  misdoing.  There  he 
stood,  looking  down  from  the  altar,  apparently  pleased  with  it,  the  sol- 
diers, himself,  the  ladies,  and  all  the  world.  He  might  not  luive  any- 
body suspecting,  or  hating,  or  dreading  him  ;  he  rather  gave  you  the 
impression  of  one  of  those  smooth,  clear-headed,  strong,  narrow  men, 
just  made  to  ruin  governments  by  force  of  the  ability  they  have  to 
push  their  own  narrow  way  until  they  knock  against  a  walL  In 
fact,  from  the  peculiar  kind  of  complacency  that  seemed  hardly  to 
smile  on  his  countenance,  but  rather  to  underlie  it,  one  could  imagine 
that  he  took  pleasure,  as  some  of  those  nant)w  men  do,  in  the  idea  of 
being  uni>opular,  taking  it  as  a  tribute  to  their  greatness ;  whereas  per- 
sonal uniK)pularity  is  generally  the  effect  of  personal  &ult8,  though  un- 
popularity for  meiisures  may  be  simply  the  result  of  being  ahead  of  your 
day.  It  was  hanl  to  look  on  that  countenance,  and  think  he  was  so  bad 
a  man  as  the  public  voice  represents  him.  One  has  strong  faith  in  con- 
science ;  and  how  any  one  occupying  such  a  place  as  he  does  could 
commit  all  the  immoralities,  peculations,  tyrannies,  and  betrayals  of 
fiiith  which  are  laid  to  his  door,  without  his  countenance  bearing  nuu-ka  ' 
of  internal  struggles,  was  very  hard  to  imagme.     Naming  this  to  m 
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geotlemaa  occupying  a  place  imder  the  government,  I  made  him 
Inagb^  *  Conscience  r  he  said;  *what  conscience  could  you  expect  An- 
touelli  to  have  to  struggle  with ?  Do  you  not  kuow  who  he  was  ?*  *0h ! 
it  canoot  be  that  he  is  the  nephew  of  Gasparoui  ?*  the  Diek  Turpin 
of  Italy.  '  No,  I  do  not  say  he  was  a  nephew  of  his,  but  he  was  a 
relative.  Tou  know  very  well  tliat  he  belonged  to  a  brigand  fam- 
fly  at  Sonnino ;  and  what  trouble  you  are  to  expect  a  man  brought 
ap  as  a  brigandf  and  tben  trained  as  a  priest^  to  have  with  conscience^ 
I  do  not  know.'  '  But  it  cannot  be  true  that  he  has  playetl  false  with 
ibe  public  money  in  the  way  the  people  say/  '  Where  did  the  money 
come  from  ?'  he  replies.  *  All  the  worltl  knows  what  the  Antonelli 
£uni]y  were.  They  were  brigands*  What  are  they  now?  There 
mre  four  brothers ;  the  first  is  the  man  we  are  talking  of,  in  w^hose 
luuids  are  all  the  resources  of  the  state ;  the  secoi^d  is  governor  of  the 
bank ;  the  third  fattens  upon  monopolies  and  taxes  ;  and  what  is  the 
Ibtirtli  ?  The  stock  exchange  agent  for  the  other  tliree.  He  is  to  be 
found  in  London,  Paris,  Amstenlam,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  all  these 
places  the  investments  of  the  Antonelli  family  are  something  fabulous. 
We  know  tbat  all  that  is  our  money.'  " 

The  "  consistory"  is  the  asscmldy  of  the  cardinals  in  which 
the  popo  presides.  The  pope  in  this  consistory  "^makes'' 
bishops,  and  "creates"  cardinals;  reads  a  discourse  already 
printed^  or  "allocution"  ;  biifc  he  docs  not  consult  any  of  the 
cfirdinals  in  the  consistory.  Their  office  here  is  not  to  delib* 
erate  and  vote,  but  to  assent.  "The  pope"  governs,  as  the 
fountain  of  infallibility;  the  cardinals  administer,  as  the  or- 
gans of  this  infallibility.  The  consistory  ia  now  little  more 
than  a  formality,  the  business  which  was  formerly  transacted 
it  being  now  mostly  transferred  to  the  "  congregations " 

>ken  of  below. 

Tlie  "  conclave  "  is  properly  a  room  or  place  with  a  key ; 
and  hence  the  private  apartment  or  set  of  apartments  in  which 
the  cardinals  are  locked  up  at  the  election  of  a  pope  ;  and  also, 
llic  assembly  of  cardinals  thus  held  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 
On  the  day  after  the  fimeral  of  a  deceased  pope  the  cardinals, 
after  hearing  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceed  to  their 
etioeea  place » usually  either  the  Vatican  or  the  Quirinal  pal- 
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ace,  enter  the  chaf*cl  where  the  bulls  concerning  the  electioo 
are  read,  anj  then  go  to  be  k»ckcd  up  in  their  separate  rooms 
till  the  election  of  a  new  }x>pe  is  effected.  The  keys  of  the 
palace  arc  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  a  prelate,  previouslj  ap- 
pointed by  them,  and  styled  '^  the  governor  of  the  conclave/* 
Each  cardinal  has  with  liim  a  secretary  and  two  domestics. 
The  cardinals  arc  placed  strictly  under  military  guards  and  all 
communication  between  them  is  pi*c vented  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  luilitary  guardians  and  with  their  authorization. 
They  meet  once  a  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  a 
scrutiny  is  made  of  tlieir  votes,  which  are  written  and  placed 
in  an  urn ;  and  this  is  repeated  every  day  till  at  least  two- 
thii*ds  of  the  votes  are  in  faror  of  some  one  candidate,  who  is 
then  considered  as  elected  pope*  Every  cardinal  puts  with 
his  vote  his  name  in  a  separate  sealed  pai>er,  which  remains 
unopened  till  after  the  election  is  made.  Says  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia : 

**  When  the  ek^ction  is  Wrongly  contested,  and  the  cardinals  grow 
weary  of  being  shut  ufj  in  conekvt*,  negotiations  in  writing  are  carried 
Oil  between  the  leaders,  and  a  compromise  is  entered  into  by  which 
two  or  more  ptirtic*,  not  being  able  singly  to  ciirry  the  election  of  their 
re-pective  candiJatea,  join  in  favor  of  a  third  person,  who  is  acceptable 
to  them  all,  or  at  least  not  obaoxious  to  any  of  them*  This  of^n 
gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  election.  During  the  conclave  the 
arobafl^adorH  of  Aoatria,  France,  and  Spain  liave  a  right  to  put  theif 
veto  each  upon  one  particular  cardinal  whose  election  would  not  be 
acceptable  lo  tht-ir  re^jiective  courts.  The  new  pope  being  elected, 
and  his  assent  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  dress  himself  in  his  pontifi- 
cal robes;  after  which  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the  cardinals,  who  give 
him  the  kiss  of  peace.  After  this  the  name  of  the  new  pontiff  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  from  the  great  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  the 
castle  SarU  'Angelo  fires  a  siihite,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  of  Rome 
ring  with  a  merry  peal  one  hour.** 

After  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  the  Roman  court  come  the 
"  prelates/'  who  arc  thus  described  Ijy  the  late  Dr.  De  Sanctis, 
who  was  himself  long  connected  with  the  court : 
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"•  Til©  prelates  are  a  medley  of  bkhopg,  pnests,  clerics,  and  laics, 

^led  by  the  pope  to  take  piirt  m  the  uffaire  of  the  Curia  [=  court], 

**id  putting  on  the  episcopal  dress,  only  witl^oiit  the  cross  and  the  ring. 

^««  prelates  occupy   tliemselves  with    diplomacy,   adioinJBtratioti, 

J^^i^pnideuce,  and  ecclcsiasticjil  affairs.     A  pre  (ate  successful  In  diiilo- 

''^^S  e%*en  though  he  be  a  laic,  ib  often  mude  archbishop,  and  sent  as 

**^iUcio  lo  foreign  oourta-     Those  who  apply  themselves  to  adraiuistra* 

^*^  ate  tent  as  governors  into  the  provinces ;  those  who  take  lo  juris- 

**^'i€iice  are  made  civil  or  criminal  judges — the  chief  Roman  tri- 

^*»als  being  composed  of  prelates ;  and^  finally,  those  who  devote 

^*wItcs  to  eccleaiastical  matters  become  secretaries  of  one  of  the 

^^«s8ia«tieal  *  congregations/    The  i>oj)e,  the  cardinal,  and  the  prelates, 

^^fif  form  the  Curia  [=  court],  which  consists  of  the  different '  con- 

*^5^tiOQa/  or  ecclealastical  tribuaea.'' 

*aere  are^  according  to   Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  23  '*congrega- 

'^    '  (cominiBaiona,  or  committees,  we  might  call  them), 

*^liich  17  are  ecclesiastical,  and  6  civil,  the  former  direct- 

■^  the   whole  administration  of  the  churchy  and  the  latter 

P^^*^titig  all  the  branches  of  the  state.     The  names  of  15 

^^*'**^^  (ecclesiastical)  **  congregations  "  are  given  in  ilxQ  Me- 

'^  *^«*  ^i^nde  CathoUque,  as  foUowa  : 

I        •    ^*li€  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  established  by  Paul  HI. 
'       ^'        **  ^  *'     "    Council,  established  by  Pius  IV. 

*"*•         *^  **  «     "    Intlf'x,  established  by  I^eo  X 

L^  a*         ««.  tt  u  Bishops  an<l  R+'guhirs,  established  by  Greg- 

"  ory  XIIL  and  Sixtus  V. 

^  *<  Rites,  established  by  Sixtus  V. 

'  •         **  ♦*  **  Scliools,  established  by  Sixtus  V. 

*^         **  **  **  the  Consiistory,  estalilished  by  Sixtus  V. 

^*         **  **  **     **    Examination  of  Bishops,  established 

by  Clement  VII L 

i^       ^  "  **    **    Propaganda,  established  by  Gregory 

XV, 
^**      **  **  "  Ecclesia^stical  Immunities,  established  by 

Urban  VIIL 
\^     *<  4*  «  ^Q  Residence  of  Bishops,  ei^tablished  by 

Clement  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIV. 
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13.  The  Congregation  of  lDdulgence&»  establisbed  hy  Clemen'^ 
li*     ••  •*  **  Extraordiiuuj  Affairs,  establiiihcd    iy^ 

15.     ••  •*  **  Oriental  Rilet,  established  by  Piug  IJC- 

Six  other  "  oangregatioas  *'  named  in  pope  Sixtus  V,'s  o^^* 
muice  of  1587,  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Murdock  :  one  fur  s«^r 
plying  the  States  of  tlie  Church  with  corn  and  prevent?  -'^^ 
acareity;  one  for  providing  and  regulating  a  papal  fleet;  (^-^^ 
for  relief  in  cases  of  oppression  in  the  States  of  the  Cliurc^^^ 
one  on  tlie  mads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  in  the  Roman  terr^^-^ 
tory;  one  for  superintending  the  Vatican  printing  establist'^ 
ment ;  one  on  applications  from  citizens  of  the  States  of  th^^ 
Church  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  But  the  nimiber,  du-"^ 
ties,  and  powers  of  these  **  congregations  "  have  lieen  altered 
from  time  to  time.  These  are  however  established  as  per* 
manent,  and  the  1*5  named  above  are  the  supreme  directors  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  in  their  respective  departments;  j 
they  resolve  the  doubts  which  arise  upon  different  points  of  | 
canon  law ;  and  they  are  tlie  final  tribunals  for  the  deternitDa-l 
tion  ol  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy] 
Office,  or  Inquisition,  which  meets  every  Monday,  and  pre«idet] 
over  all  similar  congregations  throughout  Christendom,  had,] 
in  1864,  12  card  in  aUinquisi  tors,  one  of  whom  is  secretaryj 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  besides  an  assessor,  a  comniissaryl 
with  two  companions,  an  advocate  of  rites,  counselors  and 
qualificators.  Each  of  tlie  other  **  congregations  *'  is  compos 
of  a  cardinal-prefect,  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  (usually  5,, 
but  not  less  than  3),  and  a  secretary  (who  must  be  a  prelate  of] 
the  Roman  court),  together  with  a  number  of  theologians  and] 
canonists  attached  as  counselors  and  assistants,  and  various  ofli-J 
oers  under  the  secretary.  The  Congregation  of  the  Council  is] 
composed  of  cardinals,  prelates  and  doctors  thoroughly  versed  f 
in  the  canons,  and  has  for  its  olgect  the  authoritative  interpreta-l 
tion  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent*  The  CongregUr  I 
tiOD  of  the  Index  examines  books  and  prohibits  those  which} 
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are  regarded  as  false  and  immoral.  The  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars  (the  two  being  united)  exercises  an 
administrative  jurisdiction  over,  and  decides  disputes  between, 
different  churches,  bishops,  chapters,  orders,  and  religious,  and 
whatever  other  matters  of  controversy  directly  concern  the 
clergy;  and  also  receives  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  except  where 
the  offense  is  within  the  peculiar  cognizance  of  the  Iloly  Office. 
The  Congregation  of  Rites  was  organized  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  traditional  vestments,  liturgies,  and  worship,  and  the 
prevention  of  unauthorized  changes.  The  Congregation  of 
Schools  corresponds,  in  some  measure,  to  our  boards  of  edu- 
cation. The  Congregation  for  tlie  Examination  of  Bishops 
receives  testimonials  concerning  the  doctrine  and  habits  of  can- 
didates for  the  Episcopate.  Other  congregations  are,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  explained  by  their  names,  without  going  into  fur- 
ther detail. 

Probably  no  other  European  court  of  the  19th  century  has 
been  so  imposing  in  its  state  and  ceremony  as  tlie  Roman 
court.  Its  officers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  108  persons  of 
various  degrees  and  titles  being,  it  is  said,  attached  to  the 
personal  service  of  the  pope.  Purple  and  scarlet  are  tlie  pre- 
vailing colors  in  the  official  dresses  and  equipage  of  the  Roman 
court.  Scarlet  especially  characterizes  the  cardinals  and  other 
ecclesiastics. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCIUS. 

An  Ecumenical  (=(Ecumenical,  from  the  Greek  Oihou- 
mene)  Council  is  properly  a  council  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  inhabited  world. 

According  to  the  current  Roman  Catholic  view,  a  diocesan 
council  or  synod  is  composed  of  the  clergy  of  a  particular  dio- 
cese (as  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  which  comprises  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island),  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  their  head ; 
a  provincial  or  metropolitan  council  is  composed  of  the  bishops 
of  an  ecclesiastical  province  (as  of  the  pro\'ince  of  New  York 
which  includes  thediocesesof  New  York,  Albany,  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Burlington,  Hartford,  Newark,  Portland,  Rochester 
and  Springfield  ;  and  comprehends  New  England,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey)  with  the  archbishop  at  their  head  ;  while  the  na- 
tional or  *'  plenary  "  councils  of  Baltimore  held  in  1852  and  1866 
were  composed  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  all  the  prov- 
inces (now  seven)  in  the  United  States 

"  The  Illustrated  Catholic  Family  Almanac,"  published  by 
"  The  Catholic  Publication  Society"  in  New  York,  gives,  in  its 
issue  for  1870,  the  following  definitions  and  rules,  which  may 
be  received  as  of  high  authority  among  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
present  day : 

"  An  Ecclesiastical  Council  or  Synod  may  be  defined  as  *  a  legiti- 
mate assembly  of  prelates  of  the  church,  convened  for  the  regulation  of 
its  public  affairs.'     Councils  are  ecumenical,  general,  or  particular. 

"  An  Ecumenical  Council  is  one  which  represents  the  whole  Catholic 
church.  For  such  a  council  it  suffices  that  the  chief  part  of  the  Church 
should  have  assembled,  in  agreement  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
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■A  Geiurat  Oounctl  is  on<^  which  ia  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
,  but  whidi^  tliroiigh  its  not  being  confirmed  by  tlie  Sovereign 
\  or  for  fiomo  other  reason  b  not  held  to  represent  the  Universal 

^A  Pvtmditr  Coandl  ia  one  which  represents  only  a  portion  of 

iCIvdL     Stick  CDUncUs   art* —  1-  Naitonal,  or  pnmatial ;  2.  Pto- 

lormt'tr./potttjin  ;  3,  Diocesan,  whieh  are  called  simply  m/nods» 

^•Bftlc  L    The  definitbns  of  an  Ecimienical  Council,  in  matters  of 

k  «r  OKiinik  (but  not  if  they  merely  rv^jard  discipline),  are,  when 

I  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  certain  aud  infallible. 

l*Bnb  II-   Other  conncils,  whether  General  or  Particuhr,  have  only 

I  maksmtj  as  have  the  churches  wliich   tliey  represent.     Their 

^ouij   be  great ;   hut  it  cannot  be  intullible»  unless  it  be  sol- 

■tanc^i  by  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See." 

Catholics  differ  among  theiuselves  as  to  the  num- 
rf  ecomuiiical    couucib   that  have    been   held.       Thus 
I  ^(ktholic   Almanac  **   reckons  among   tho  number  the 
I  of  Constance  held  in  1417,  saying  of  it,  ''  This  corni- 
tic   in  its  commencement  J  afterwards  submitted  to 
lOnpiry  XIL^and  its  acts  were  partially  ratified  by  Pojje 
k  V.f  while  the  Catholic  World,  also  published  by  **  The 
PobUcation  Society/'  in  giving  a  list  of  the  councils, 
\  fliia  cotmdK  but  says  in  a  foot*note  that  some  reckon  it 
liRDniieiiL     There  is  also  a  division  of  opinion  in  regard 
^Mvtl  other  councils,  as  is  noticed  m  the  following  account 
The  following  are  the  ecmnenical  councils  given  in 
Ge  Almanac  with  oorrecttona  as  to  dates. 


Hiint  ooandl  of  Nice,  a.  d,  S2o. 

•  "        **       •*  Coa^tantioople,  A-  D.  381. 

•  comai  of  Eplieeu^i,  a*  d.  43  L 

•  •       *•  Chaloedon,  **     45  L 


Mid  ** general"   coundlj  is  by  no 
I  mkfwrmXlj  vkmmA  or  seorpled.    The  two  terms  ore  often  looeelj  lued  aa 
*'t  tiwai^  ttHetly  ^peakinj^,  "  ecumenic aI,"  like  "  tinircnal/*  denotes 
•  dM  wM««  while  ''  gcncnJ  "  might  be  u^ed  If  onlj  ibo  gnsatcr  part 
r«  mrj  Ivf*  pmn  w^n  nptcieiited. 
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5.  The  second  council  of  Constantinople,  ▲.  d.  558. 

6.  **  third         «         u               «  u  530, 

7.  "  second      «        "   Nice,  **  787. 

8.  "  fourtli       «         «    Constantinople,  **  869. 

9.  "  first  Latcran  council,  «  1123. 

10.  "  Kccuiid     ^  ^  «  1189. 

11.  **  thinl       "  «  «  1179. 

12.  "  f<»urth     "  «  «  1215. 

13.  "  first  council  of  Lyons,  «  1245. 

14.  "  Pccoiid    "      «      «  «  1274. 

15.  «  council  of  Vienne,  «  1811. 

16.  "  **       «  Constance  (met   1414),     «  1417. 

17.  **  "       "  Florence,  «  1438-1442. 

18.  "  fifth  Lateran  council,  «  1512-1517.' 

19.  "  council  of  Trent,  <*  1545-1563. 

20.  «  "       «  the  Vatican,  «  1869-1870. 

The  Greek  and  Russian  Christians  recognize  the  first  7  of  these 
councils ;  and  consider  the  Trullan  council  (so  called  from  its 
assembling  in  the  Tndlus,  a  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  692)  an  apjxindix  to  the  sixth  council.  This 
Trullan  council  consisted  of  more  than  200  bishops,  and  enact- 
ed 102  canons,  which  were  subscribed  by  the  pope*8  represent- 
atives  at  the  imperial  court,  but,  though  afterwai*ds  approved 
by  iK)pe  Adrian,  displeased  poixs  Sergius.  The  Roman  church 
rejects  its  canons  allowing  priests  to  live  in  wedlock,  con- 
demning  fasting  on  Saturdays,  and  three  or  four  others. 

Says  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  "  The  first  four  of  these  councils  command  high  the- 
ological regard  in  tlic  ortliodox  evangelical  churches,  while  the 
last  three  are  less  important,  and  are  far  more  rarely  men- 
tioned." 

The  first  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Nice  in  Asia  Minori 
A.  D.  825,  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  Coustantinei  who 
presided  at  the  opening  of  the  council  and  gave  to  its  decrees 
(against  Arianism,  Ac.)  the  force  of  imperial  law.  The  Cath- 
olic Almanac,  and  Roman  Catholic  writers  generally,  on  the 
authority  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  a  wortliless  witness  who  wrote 
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about  150  years  afterwards,  clabn  tlmt  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cor- 

dubsL  (now  Cordova  in  Spain)   presided  as  jjope  Sylvester's 

Jejgmte ;  but  Eusebius  represents  Coiistantine  as  introducing  the 

principal   inattei'S  of  business  with  a  solemn  discourse  and 

taking  the  place  of  honor  in  the  assembly,  and  the  Romau 

presbyters  as  acting  for  the  Roman  prelate ;    and  even  pope 

Stephen  V.,  in  A,  d,  817,  wrote  that  Constantiue  presided  in 

is  council.      Eusebius  gives  the  number  of  bishops  in  this 

icil   as  more  tlian  250  ;  others  buvc  reckoned  the  number 

at  818.    This  eouncil  gives  its  name  to  the  Nicene  creed. 

Tlie  second  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d, 

881,  was  sumjnoned  by  the  emperor  Tbeodosins,  who  did  not, 

however,  attend  it,  though,  like  Constantiue,  ho  ratified  its  de- 

CSiMsa.      Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  presided  till  his  death  ; 

ttien,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Constautiuo- 

|il«4  presided ;  and  al\cr  his  resignation,  his  successor  as  |>atri- 

•Tch^  Xektarius,  was  also  his  successor  in  jiresidin^.     There 

w^--     -  sont  in  this  council  150  bishops.  This  council  enlarged 

t  iic  creed  and  gave  to  it  its  present  form,  except  that  a 

phnme  (Jilioque  =:  and  fi'om  the  Son),  which  represents  the 

Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  tlie  Son  as  well  as  from  the 

Fatber,  was  subsequently  added  in  the  Western  churches, 

Wie  third  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Epliesus  in  A. D.  431,  was 
calbfl  by  the  emperor  Tlieodosius  IL  Cyril,  liishopor  patriarch 
of  AIf?xandria,  presided,  and  midcr  his  lead  (with  the  assist- 
*occ  of  Celestine  of  Rome,  who  was  represented  in  the  council, 
tlioiijL^h  not  piresent)  Nestorianism  and  Pelagian  ism  were  both 
con<h*f lined,  and  Nestorius,  who  was  bisliop  of  Constantinople, 
^^^  l^aiiished ;  but,  after  the  arrival  of  John,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  Cither  Eastern  prelates,  Cyril  was  also  condemned,  and  a 
incAent  and  protracted  controversy  ensued.  There  wore,  at  first, 
16^.  \mi  afterwards  198,  bishops  in  this  council. 

Ilie  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Chalcedony  a.d.  451^ 
?,.L^  :=!iriiuioned  by  the  emperor  Marcian,and  fixed  thedoctrino 
r^..tK(  iHig  Christ's  person  in  opposition  to  Nestorianism  and 
Entjchianism.     The  legates  of  Leo,  the  Roman  bishop,  were 
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very  active  and  influential  in  this  couiiciU  "  Chalcedon/*  says 
Gieselcr^  "  waa  the  first  general  council  where  they  presided  ;'^ 
yet  tJiis  council  deemed,  in  spite  of  all  Leo's  endeavors  to  pi 
vent  it,  that  the  bisliop  of  Constantinople  was  on  an  equality 
witli  the  bishop  of  Rome,  At  this  council  were  present  520, 
some  my  630,  bishops. 

The  fifth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  A,  D, 
553,  by  the  authority  of  tlie  emperor  Justinian,  in  opfx)sition  to 
pope  Vigiliu8,  consisted  of  104  bishops,  Eutychius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  presiding,  and  approved  all  the  decrees  which 
Justinian,  in  hi:*  desire  to  reunite  the  Monophysit^s  (who  held 
that  Christ  had  but  one  nature)  with  tlie  Catholic  church,  and  in 
express  condemnation  of  three  articles  or  "  chapters"  decreed 
by  the  council  of  Chak'cdon,  had  made  respecting  religion* 
Vigil iua  approved  the  decisions  of  this  council  the  next  year; 
but  the  approval  of  them  by  the  f>opea  led  to  a  tedious  schism  ^ 
between  the  Roman  see  and  several  Western  churches.  ^H 

The  sixth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantino)de  a.  ^^ 
680,  was  sumuumed  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Constantine  Pogo- 
natus,  who  presided  in  it  himself.     In  tliis  council  all  the  great 
patriarchs  wore  present  personally  or  by  rcpiTsentatives,  po] 
Agathu  being  represented  by  Ic^^atcs  ;  and  the  num1)er  of  hi 
oj>s,  small  at  first,  increased  to  near  200.      This  council 
demncd  the  Monothelites,  who  held  that  Christ  had   but  oi 
will,  and  condemned  by  name  tlie  deceased  }io|)e  Honorius  ai 
others  as  heretics.     Tlie  emperor  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
council  and  enforced  them  with  penalties.     The  condemnation 
of  pope  Honorius  was  also  approved  hy  pope  Agatho,  and  like- 
wise in  express  terms  by  his  successor  pope  Leo  IT.,  and  still 
later  by  pope  Hadrian  IL,  and  was  mentioned  iji  all  the  co] 
of  tire  Roman  breviary  up  to  the  16th  ccntiuy, 

Tlie  seventh  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Nice,  a.  d,  787^ 
called  by  the  empress  Irene,  in  conjunction  with  Tarasius 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  dii*ected  the  whole  pi*oc' 
lags.    The  council  was  summoned  to  meet  in  78G  at  Co 
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tinople,  for  which  Nice  ana  a  later  time  were  substituted  in 
consequence  of  iconoclastic  tomulta  at  Constant  in  ojjle*  At 
least  350  bishops  assembled,  with  two  envoys  from  the  pope, 
two  imperial  commissioners,  and  an  army  of  monks.  This 
council  sanctioned  the  image-worship  of  tlie  church,  and  re-^ 
peated  the  condemnation  of  p*jpe  Ilonorius*  ^ 

Tlie  eighth  ecimienical  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d, 
869,  confirmed  the  emperor  Basil's  deposition  of  Pliotins  from 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  in  867,  and  tliis  emperor's 
reinstatement  of  Ignatius  the  former  patriarch  of  the  see,  who 
had  l>een  deposed  bj  tlie  emperor  Michael  IIL  in  858,  In  this 
coimcil  tlie  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiflT  Hadrian  II.  had  a 
controlling  influence,  and  the  condemnation  of  pope  Honorius 
was  repeated.  As  Photius  was  restored  to  his  see  after  the 
death  of  Jirnatius  in  878,  this  council  was  annulled  for  the 
Greek  church,  while  the  Roman  church  recognizes  its  full  au- 
tliority*  The  number  of  prelates  in  attendance  is  reckoned  as 
more  than  200. 

The  ninth  ecumenical  council,  according  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic view,  was  held  in  1123  at  the  Lateran  basilica  in  Rome 
under  pope  Calixtus  II.  As  this  was  about  70  years  after  the 
final  separation  of  the  Gi*eek  and  Latin  churches,  tliis  council 
ftnd  the  subsequent  ones  in  the  list  have  been  composed  only 
of  Uiose  who  acknowledged  the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head. 
This  council,  at  which  300  bishops  were  present,  solomjily^^ 
confirmed  tlie  concordat  of  Worms,  made  the  year  IfcAire  bo^B 
tween  the  pope  and  the  German  emperor  Henry  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued in  force  for  centuries  afterwards.  By  this  eonrordat^^ 
bishops  and  abbots  may  be  freely  and  canonically  chosen  bj 
those  whose  right  it  is  to  elect  (the  laity  being  hencctbrth  es^ 
eluded)  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representative; 
the  ero|>eror,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  the  electors,  may,^ 
with  the  advice  or  judgment  of  the  metropolitan  and  bishops 
of  the  province,  decide  who  is  to  be  the  bishop  or  aliltot ;  the 
person  elected  may  be  freely  consecrated,  and  may  both  yield  ^ 
to  the  emperor  the  homage  due  and  receive  from  him  an  invea 
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tlture  of  temporal  rights,  not  by  the  ring  and  staff,  according 
to  the  former  custom,  but  by  a  scepter. 

The  tenth  ecumenical  council  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  held 
at  tlie  Lateran  in  1139  under  pope  Innocent  II.,  and  attended 
by  about  1000  bishops,  condemned  the  views  of  the  able  and 
learned  Arnold  of  Brescia  (=Arnaldo  da  Brescia),  who  main- 
tained that  the  clergy  should  not  have  secular  property  or  au- 
thority, and  wished  to  restore  the  old  Roman  government. 

The  eleventh  ecumenical  council,  held  at  the  Lateran  in 
1179  under  jK^pe  Alexander  III.,  and  attended  by  more  than 
300  bisliops,  formally  decreed  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should 
be  elected  by  a  two-tliirds  vote  of  tlie  cardinals  (see  Chapter 
v.),  and  sanctioned  a  crusade  against  the  "lieretics,"  in  the 
South  of  France  and  elsewhere,  known  as  Cathari  (=  pure 
ones),  Patarcnians,  Albigenses,  Ac.  (see  Chapter  XII.). 

The  twelfth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  the  Lateran  in  1215 
under  poi)e  Innocent  III.,  and  attended  by  more  than  400 
bishops,  enacted  a  decree  of  excommunication  and  extermina- 
tion against  all  heretics  and  their  al^ettors,  made  it  the  chief 
business  of  the  episcopal  synodal  tribunals  to  search  out  and 
punish  heretics,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  new  crusade  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land,  determined  several  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  especially  requiring  an  annual  confession  of  sins 
to  the  priest,  and  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  two  great 
orders  of  mendicant  monks, — ^the  Dominicans,  to  extirpate 
heresy, — and  the  Franciscans,  to  preach  and  assist  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  Tlie  Catholic  Almanac  specifies  the  object  of 
this  council  as  "  for  general  legislation." 

The  thirteenth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Lyons  in  France 
in  1245,  under  pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  composed  of  about  140 
bishops,  excommunicated  the  German  emper«r  Frederic  II., 
who  was  deposed  by  the  pope  in  the  presence  of  the  council, 
and  decreed  a  general  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  French  do  not  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  ecu- 
menical councils,  and  Frederic's  advocate  appealed  to  a  more 
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Aincil ;  but  tbe  pontiff  maintained  that  it  was  general 
"md  it  is  accordingly  so  classed. 
Hw  ftiurteenth  ecumenical  council  was  held  at  Lyons  in 
^1274  oodor  pope  Gregory  X,,  for  the  reestaljlishnient  of  the 
^  Chris((i«n  dominion  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  reunion  of  the 
,Owlt  tuid  Latin  churches;  but  the  whole  result  was  unftatiis- 
[  ftctotj,  AU^ut  500  bishops  were  present ;  the  council  decreed 
»ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fatlicr  and  tlie  Son, 
bli^shed  the  regulation  still  in  force  by  wliich  tbe  car- 
dials are  dmt  up  in  conclave  wlien  a  pope  is  to  Ij€  elected. 

T      '       ill  ecuraenical  council,  hebi  at  Viennc  in  France 

Ui  1  r  f»ope  Clement  V.^and  composed  of  300  j»rclates, 

^ilnliihed  tbe  order  of  Knights  Templars,  and  condemned  the 

^  monks  called  Fratricelli  (^  little  brothers)  as  well  as 

^liTiticai  Bcghards  and  Beguins  of  Germany. 

Tbe  council  of  Pisa,  summoned  as  an  ecumenical  council  by 

dinals  adhering  to  btith  the  rival  |>opcs  (Gregory  XH. 

fBenedict  XHL),  met  at  Pisa  in  Northern  Italy,  March  25, 

1*^**,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  great  Western  scliism, 

'  ^  »Tfc»  largely  attended*     On  the  5th  of  June  it  deposed  and 

I  ^^''wUKiQnicated  both  popes  for  their  notorious  schism,  heresy, 

*F9>7ftiiid  enormous  crimes ;  and  on  the  20th  the  23  cardl- 

Bsli  in  conclave  elected  as  pope  Peter  de  Candia,  who  took  the 

**ow  of  Alexander  V,     But  all  this  only  added  a  third  rival 

Pf^t  I'itliout  terminating  the  schism,  or  effecting  the  antici- 

[pUfil  reformation  of  the  church.     Gregory  and  Benedict  both 

Ithrir  councils,  which  wore  thinly  attended  and  amounted 

and  both  spurned  the  decrees  of  this  council,  which 

veil  by  Alexander  on  the  7th  of  August.    The  French 

Imve  coa^antly  recognized  this  council  and  its  popes, 

^wfttbr  v.,  and  hia  successor  John  XXIIL  ;  cardinal  Bel- 

\hnm  comdofed  Alexander  and  John  as  the  real  poix^s  of 

I  ^  *ge ;  but  ibe  later  cm'ialista  or  adherents  of  the  Roman 

teotiiBly  rejoct  the  ecumenicity  of  this  council,  disown  its 

recognize  Gregory  XIL  as  the  rightful  pope  mitil 

IttiMilpialion  at  the  council  of  Constance. 
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The  council  of  Constance,  which  met,  5  years  after  the  con 
cil  of  Pisa,  at  Constance  (now  a  city  of  Baden  in  Germany,  h 
then  a  free  imperial  town),  is  a  stnmhling-blwk  to  Roman  Cat 
olio  historians.     Its  principal  object  was  to  pot  an  end  to  tht 
discord  1>etwcen  tlic  rival  j>opes,  and   this   it   finally  acconi 
plished.    The  summons  fur  the  council,  according  to  IIct.  E, 
Gillett,  D.  D,,  in  his  carefully  prepared  "Life  and  Times 
John  Huss,"  wa:*  issued  in  October,  1413,  by  the  emperor  8igi 
mund  with  the  constrained  assent  of  pope  John  XX III.,  an 
tlie  more  ready  concurrence  of  the  cardinals ;  hut  in  December, 
the  pope  also  issued  his  bull  of  convocation  for  the  comicil, 
directing  the  prelates  to  lye  present  in  person,  and  the  princ 
in  person  or  by  deputy.   The  council  was  opened,  November 
1414,  by  i>rjpe  John,  neither  of  his  rivals  attending  it;  an< 
was  closed  April  22, 1418,  having  held  45  sessions  in  about  3J 
years.     Says  Dr*  Gillett : 

**  There  came  tlihher  to  this  celebrated  council,  30  cardfimls,  20 
arcliljisliop^*  l.'>0  bishops,  as  many  prektes,  a  miihitude  of  abbots  and 
doctors,  and  1800  priests.    Among  the  sovcrcigTis  who  attended  in  per- 
son, could  be  distinguished  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Electors  of  Menti 
and  of  Saxony,  and  the   DiikeB  of  Austria,  of  Bavaria*  and  of  Siles 
There  were,  Iwsidcs,  a  va^it  number  of  margraves,  count*   and  baroj 
and  a  great  crowd  of  noblemen  and  knights*     At  one  time  there  might 
have  b<>en  countrd,  fw  we  are  told,  30^000  horses  within  the  circuit 
the  city.     Each  princOt  nobleman,  an<l  knight  was  attended   by  hi 
Irain^  and  the  number  of  ptreoiis  present  from  abroad  is  estimated 
have  been  not  less  than  40  or  50^000.     Among  thef^e  were  reckon^ 
almost  every  trade   and  profession,  and  ?onie  w^hose  profe^^sion  was 
their  di-gnice,  but  whose  instincts  and  ta^^tes  made  them  seek  the  wel- 
come they  found  among  the  miscellaneous  crowd/'  ^m 

The  emperor  Sigisrannd,  John  Charlier  Gerson  (ambassador™ 
of  the  French  king  Charles  YL,  and  chancellor  of  the  church 
id  iinivei*sity  of  Paris),  Peter  D*Ailly  (bishop  of  Cambray,  and 
'a  cardinal;  called '' the  eagle  of  France  "),  William  Filastrfl^ 
(cardinal  of  St,  Mark),  vt^ere  leading  members  of  this  eouncil^H 
Under  their  lead,  the  council  admitted  to  membership,  not  only 
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ttupftlates^  bat  the  doctors,  the  ambassadors  of  kings  and 

prinoes,  of  republics,  cities,  universities,  and  other  communis 

tiM^u  well  aa  the  lower  clergy,  under  conditions*     It  was  also 

iwolreii,  in  February,  1415,  that  the  votes  of  tlie  council  should 

h  taken  by  nations — Itidy,  France,  Germany,  and  England, 

bein^tbe  4  nations  then  represented  in  the  const ituoncy  nf  the 

wiQcil,    According  to  the  order  adopted,  the  deputies  of  each 

•ittto  aasembled  by  themselves  with  their  own  president  to 

fcr         ^'.rs,  and  then  submitted  the  articles  agreed  on  by 

**'  f«»  the  deliiK^ration  of  the  others ;  so  that  thus  the 

^y  was  prepared  for  a  public  and  solemn  approval,  in  the 

•Batiog  session,  of  whatever  had  been  ajurroed  on  l»y  tlie  4 

jtitioDi,    John  XXIIl.  fled  secretly  from  Constance  March  21, 

[^Wl5,bat  was  afterwards  constrained  to  return ;  and  the  coun- 

itm  the  2i>th  of  May,  solemnly  deposed  John,  as  noticed  in 

rter  IIL,  for,his  many  notorious  crimes ;  and  he  submitted 

tlie  ieutcnce.     The  council  also  decreed  that  no  steps  should- 

^likirn  towards  the  election  of  a  new  pope  without  their 

and  consent,  and  tliat  any  such  steps,  unauthorized  by 

*«C4ii,  iliiiuld  Ihj  null   and  void.     The  council  of  Constance 

™tt  bf  act  and  deed  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  coimcil 

^^1"  tbo  papal  authurity  and  dignity.     The  council  received 

*^*^  rttfigitation  of  Gregory  XIL   on  the  4th  of  July,  1415; 

^^^ia  imited  itself  to  the  council  as  the  5tli  nation  in  October, 

*^Z6;  Benedict  XIII.,  remaining  immovable,  thou;rh   hut  a 

•**•!!  faction  mdhered  to  him  at  Peniscola  in  Spain,  was  finully 

*^*p«irf,  July  26, 1417 ;  and  Otto  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 

^  lUrtio  v.,  was  electetl  pope,  November  11, 1417,  by  a  body 

1^  a  electoniy  namely,  the  23  cardinals  there  present  and  6 

or  persons  of  distinction  from  each  of  the  o  nations 

"•preifntod,     Tlie  council  also  anathematized  John  Wirkliffe, 

^Eoigliflb  reformer,  who  had  been  dead  30  years,  condemned 

■i  memory  and  doctrines,  ordered  his  books  to  be  burned,  and 

liiiboiiy  and  botie^,  if  they  could  be  distinguished  from  others, 

iand  cast  out  from  ecclesiiistical  burial.     John 

Bohemian  reformer^  and  a  pure  and  noblo> 
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minded  adirocate  of  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
come  to  the  cuiiueil  provided  with  a  safe-eoiiduct  from  the  em-  I 
peror  SigiBmuud  wliieli  guarantied  his  going,  staying,  and  re- 
turning freely  ;  hut  he  was  arrested  hy  the  cardinals  and  pope, 
and  tried  by  the  council ;  his  hooks  were  condemned  to  he  pub- 
licly burned,  and  be  was  declared  to  be  a  heretic,  and  was,  ao-      , 
cording  to  the  sentence  of  the  council,  degraded  from  the  priest-^f 
h(X)d  by  the  arclibinhop  of  Milan  and  5  bishops,  who  directed ^^ 
him  to  he  first  clothed  in  priestly  robes  with  a  chalice  in  his 
hand  as  if  about  to  celebrate  mass,  and  then  cursed  bim  aal 
these  rol»es  were  stripf>ed  off,  and  his  priestly  tonsure  was  di&-i 
figin^cd,  and  a  paper  crown  covered  with  pictured  fiends  placed 
on  his  bead  ;  then,  the  council  having  given  him  up  to  the  sec- 
ular arm,  ho  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  emijeror  Sigis*j 
muiid,  delivered  first  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  then  to  the  mayor 
of  Constance,  and  then  to  the  executionei-s,  who  were  com^ 
manded  to  burn  him,  with  his  clothes,  knife,  purse,  and  all  thai 
belonged  to  bim;  and  finally,  liaving  called  God  to  witnesi 
that  he  Iiad  never  taught  nor  written  those  tbhigs  which  o: 
false   testimony  they  miputcd   to  him,  but   his  declarations, 
teachings,  writings,  in  fine,  all  his  works,  bad  been  intended 
and  shaped  t^j wards  the  ol)ject  of  rescuing  dying  men  from  the 
tyranny  of  sin,  he  waa  bound  to  the  stake,  the  flames  were 
kindled,  and,  as  the  fire  and  smoke  ascended  with  the  sufTerer'a^l 
prayer,  *^  0  Christ,  thou  i^on  of  tlie  living  God,  have  mercy  onV^ 
me,"  and  with  the  uttered  words  of  the  creed,  and  further  in- 
audilde  prayer,  he  yielded  up  liis  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it^l 
July  G,  14ir>,  and  bis  ashes  were  immediately  gathered  up  to^^ 
be  emptied  into  the  Rhine.     Jerome  of  Prague,  a  disciple  of 
Huss,  and  a  man  iif  wonderful  learning,  eloquence,  and  argu- 
mentative skill,  who  had  come  to  Con.stanco  to  aid  Huss,  but; 
at  first  through  fear  recanted  his  ojiinions,  was  likewise  ar- 
raigned before  this  council,  and  demanding,  like  Huss,  to 
convinced  by  the  Holy  Scn[>turcs,  was  condemned,  and  burne 
at  the  stake.  May  SO,  141<3,  exchiiming  amid  the  Hames,  **  Ini 
thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit ;  0  Lord  God,  hav< 
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mnpimion  on  me,  and  forgive  my  sins :  Thou  knowest  that 

lbi?i5  ever  delighted  in  tliy  truth/*  evidently  contimiing  in 

pltfir&ft4>rhii4  voice  failed  and  until  his  long  jjrotraeteJ  agony 

ttrfed  in  a  martyr's  death,  and  leaving  his  ashes  also  to  be 

gtibcred  up  and  throw^n  into  the  Rhine.     The  eouueil  of  Con- 

«in(v  were  moi*e  united  in  condemning  and  huniing  alleged 

twr^tic*  than    in  reforming  the  church.     The  Germans  and 

En^liili  wanted  the  reformation  of  the  church  to  Ijc  undertaken 

Wbftj  a  new  pope  was  elected  ;  hut  the  cardinals,  witli  the 

Itiliani  and  French,  pressed  for  the  election  hefore  tJie  refor- 

watirin;  and  the  latter  carried  the  day  hy  gaining  over  tlie 

EoiHish  and  corrupting  some  German  prelatog.     The  pofje, 

k^^       '    -  l>ecn  elected  l)efore  any  decisive  measures  for  tlie 

F'  »rmation  of  the  church  were  passed,  *' was  alile,'* 

•J*  Gicselcr,  **  to  adjust  the  most  critical  points  ot  reforma- 

WH  by  concordats  with    the    separate   nations ;    and  thus  a 

•■^pjneral  decrees  for  reform  were  sufticient  to  obtain  from 

^  cmiQcil  an  approval  of  wha^;  had  been  done  as  being  a 

•^tifiictonr  relormation."     The  worst  alnises  of  the  ecclesi- 

•^cal  system  remained  for  the  most  part  untouched  Uy  the 

^cordats   or  the  decrees.     The   council   at  its  4th  session 

i**Nhl  on  article  which  was  published  at  the  next  session  by 

^^[^iiiid  Zalnartdla  with  the  omission  of  its  final  clause,  thus — 

tiynod  of  Constance,  legitimately  assembled  in  the  Holy 

.forming  a  general  council,  and  i-epreseuting  tlie  militunt 

sehurcli,  has  its  authority  immediately  from  Christ,  and 

'  OiM*t  of  whatever  state  or  dignity  he  may  he,  even  if  po|>e, 

to  ol»cy  it  in  what  pertains  to  the  faith  and  to  the  ex- 

i  of  the  said  schism  :  '*  and  the  council  at  its  5th  scHsion^ 

JS^neral  iiiisi*ntt  restored  this  article  to  its  original  form  by 

iiig  the  omitted  words — '*  and  to  the  general  reformation  of 

ch  of  Ood  in  its  head  and  in  its  memliers,"  and  also 

i  tlic  next  article,  which  had  likewise  been  omitted  by 

pUa,  and  which  reads — *^^  It  also  declares,  that  any  one, 

What^MTur  condition,  state,  or  dignity,  he  may  l)e,  even  if 

f  who  nmf  contumaciously  have  disdained  to  obey  the  man- 
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dat€s,  statutes,  regulations,  or  [irecepts  of  this  holy  sjiiod  and 
of  aijy  other  general  council  legitimately  assembled,  made  or 
to  be  mado  in  regard  to  the  j^foresaid  matters  or  things  pertain- 
ing to  them,  may,  unless  ho  come  to  himself  b^  subjected  to 
condign  penance,  and  puniwbed  as  he  deserves,  even  by  having 
recourse,  if  needful,  to  other  legal  helps ;  "  pope  John  XXUl., 
before  his  de})Osition,  eonfirnied  these  articles  by  rei>eat'edly 
declaring  that  the  council  was  '''holy  and  could  not  err:  **  I>ope 
Martin  V,,  in  his  bull  against  the  Hussites,  February  22, 1418| 
requires  the  6URf>eeted  heretic  to  tell  the  bishop  or  inquisitor 
"  whether  he  believes,  holds,  and  asserts,  that  any  general 
council,  and  also  that  of  Constance,  represents  tJie  whole 
church  :  also  \^hetlior  he  believes  that  what  the  Holy  Council 
of  Constance,  representing  the  whole  chuix^h,  has  sanctioned 
and  sanctions  to  promote  the  faith  and  save  souls,  is  to  Ijc  ap- 
proved and  held  by  all  Christian  believers,  and  also  that  what 
the  synod  has  condemned  and  condemns  as  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  to  good  morals  must  bo  held  l»y  the  same  to  deserve 
reproliation  :  "  the  same  pojjc  publicly  declared  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  council,  April  22,  1418,  **  that  all  and  eacli  of  tlie 
things  determined  and  concluded  and  decreed  council-wise  in 
matters  of  faith  by  the  present  Holy  Council  of  Constance,  h6 
wished  to  hold  and  invlolalily  to  observe  and  never  to  contrar 
veue  in  any  manner  whatsrxjver ; "  and  subsecptcntly  pope  Eu- 
gene IV,,  by  his  bull  of  December  15, 1433,  gave  to  these  de- 
crees as  reuffirnieJ  by  the  council  of  Basle  his  full  and  unequal- 
ified  sanction,  and  again  in  a  later  bull,  February  5,  1447, 
expressly  declared  his  acceptance,  embrace,  and  veneration,  of 
the  deci*ee  of  the  general  council  of  Constance  which  provides 
for  the  frequent  holding  of  general  councils,  '^  and  its  other 
decrees;"  yet  cardinals  Cajetan,  Bellarmin,  and  the  curial- 
istg  generally,  have  denied  the  validity  of  the  above  articles ; 
and  pope  Martin  Y.,  in  a  bull  of  March  10,  1418,  pronounced 
all  appeals  from  the  pope  (i.  e.  to  a  general  council)  inadmis- 
sible ;  and,  wliile  the  extreme  curialists  or  partisans  of  the 
Boman  court  entirely  deny  that  this  was  an  ecumenical  comi- 


Ql,  Udele,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  German  Catholic 
flitciilogiafla  aud  tbe  author  of  a  standard  history  of  councils, 
lUiitis  ku  ecutuenlcal  character  only  to  the  acts  of  the  last  5 
T\lieu  the  council  had  jK)pe  Martin  at  its  head,  and  to 
--M  nuKtr  acts  and  decrees  as  were  ratified  by  hini.  Now,  of 
counie,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle 
nsprcting  the  s«(>reiuacy  of  ecumenical  councils  is  set  aside 
^f  **    '  of  the  Vatican  council  in  1870  declaring;  the  in- 

ii'i  I  supremacy  of  the  po[>e.    It  is  somewhat  difiieult, 

kwemr,  to  reconcile  all  these  things  with  infallibility  of  any 
tot,  whether  of  popes  or  of  councils. 

Aoounhng  to  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  tliat  an- 

Olker(Xiitiscil  should  he  convoked  within  6  years  aft^r  its  own 

tkif,  a  general  connciU  convoked  by  a  hull  of  {mpe  Martin  V., 

ffletat  Pavia  in  May,  1423  ;  but  the  plague  tliere  and  the  thin 

iifapiidmee  led  to  tta  speedy  transfer  t4j  Siena,  where  it  met  the 

ttktiiig  November.    Tliis  council  was  dissolved  before  effect- 

Ua  .,..  ^*(ijfiii^  «  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  tliose  present.'* 

lie  inllucnce  or  efficiency,  though  it  pul)li^hed  some 

•iOA  af^ain&t  Uie  followers  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  and  re- 

'        *    r  ecumenical  council  to  Ijc  held,  which  was  accoi-d* 

d  by  the  pope  to  meet  in  Basle  (==r  Basil,  or  Ba. 

-^  i  f  m  i^ritzcrland  in  1431. 

I  of  Ba^lc,  like  that  of  Constance,  has  been  a 
F'  ^       L'k  among  Roman  Catliolics.     It  is  entirely  omit- 

ted in  tke  C&tholic  Almanacks  list  of  ecumenical  councils,  and 
is  tk  Ktmian  edition  of  the  councils  published  in  1609.  Car- 
£MUd  Bellarmin  and  the  moderate  G  alii  cans  consider  it  legit- 
teste  and  iH^um^^nlcal  down  to  the  26th  session,  or  till  its  re- 
jBOtBl  to  Fcjrrmra  in  1437,  The  stricter  CJallicans  consider 
tlie  vbtilu  eotiocil  ecumenical.  The  [Ilomau  Catholic]  author 
ei  the  article  oti  this  council  in  Appletons*  New  American 
Pfdopedia  ealls  it  **  one  of  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
I  Catholic  church,"  and  further  says: 

4y  irppaktnsr,  Ihe  councib  of  Ba-lc,  Fermra,  and   Florence 
I  ouuncil,  of  which  aeverai  scsdiuuja  wero  held  in  each 
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of  these  cities,  and  wlilch  is  usually  called  the  council  of  Florence^ 
because  the  mosit  iniix)rtHnt  questions  were  definitively  settled  and  the 
council  terminated  at  thi>  hitter  city.  The  council,  during  its  sessions 
at  Basle,  until  its  tntnsfer  to  Ferrara  in  1437,  was  acknowledged  as 
ecumenical  by  Eu»reniuA  IV.,  and  its  decrees  were  crmfirmed  by  him, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  interfered  with  the  pn^rogatives  of 
the  holy  see.  After  the  tninsfi-r  to  Fernira,  a  certain  number  of  pre- 
lates still  continued  to  hold  8es<-ions  at  Basle,  but  from  this  date  the 
council  of  Basle  is  regarded  as  a  conciliabulunij  or  schismatical  assem- 
bly." 

The  council  of  Basic  was  certainly  regularly  summoned  by 
p()|)e  Mai-tin  V.,  who  commissioned  cardinal  Julian,  who  had 
just  led  an  unsueecsslul  crusade  against  the  Bohemians,  to  pre- 
side as  papal  le^j^i^tc  in  the  council.  Martin  V.  died  on  the  20th 
of  February,  14.')1,  and  Eugene  IV.  was  elected  his  successor 
on  the  od  of  March,  the  very  day  ap[)ointcd  for  the  council  to 
meet.  The  new  pojKJ  immediately  confirmed  his  predecessor's 
convocation  of  the  council ;  but  it  is  said  only  one  abbot  was 
present  to  constitute  the  council  on  the  8d  of  March,  and  he 
went  through  the  form  of  declaring  himself  assembled  in  ecu- 
menical council,  which  ceremony  was  reijcated  a  few  days  after 
on  the  arrival  of  4  other  dejnities.  Cardinal  Julian  arrived  in 
September,  and  held  a  session  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  at 
w^hich  3  bishops  and  7  abbots  are  said  to  have  been  pi*esent. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  pope  Eugene  wrote  a  letter  to  car- 
dinal Julian,  ordering  him  to  dissolve  the  council  and  summon 
another  to  meet  at  Bologna  in  1433 ;  and  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember the  1)01)0  issued  a  formal  bull  of  dissolution.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  held  what  is  called  its  first  session  on  the  14th 
of  DecemlKjr,  1431 ;  and  in  its  second  session,  February  16, 
1432,  renewed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance  declar- 
ing the  council  to  be  above  the  i)ope,  and  the  pope  bound  to 
obey  the  council ;  and  in  its  third  session,  April  29,  1432,  re- 
quired the  i)ope  to  revoke  the  pretended  dissolution,  and  to  be 
pn^sont  in  the  council  within  3  months  personally,  if  able,  or 
otlierwise  by  legate  or  legates,  and  tlio  cardinals  likewise  to  be 
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nt  m  the  council  within  three  months,  threatening  to  en- 
!  tlifsc  requirements  liy  the  proper  penalties  in  case  of  non- 
falfillim^Mt  The  contest  went  on,  the  council  issuing  its  decrees 
[and  Ikpoutiflf  his  bulls,  until  the  pope,  hard  pressed  on  all 
,wan  obliged  to  yiehi  to  the  council  on  all  points,  and  in 
oil  of  Decemlier  15,  14-33,  to  say  expressly: 

•  Yie  il«€rw»  atid  declare  ihiit  the  aforesaid  general  council  of  Basle 

Indb  l«»«:ifimaiely  coniinm^tl  from  the  time  of  its  aforesaid  begin- 

moreover  declaring  the  above  di-sulution  n«i'l  and  I'oid,  we 

'  Mkff  the  bolj  geticnd  council  of  Ba.sle  itself  with  purity*  i*im]>licily, 

|lfee(»aDii  lUt  devotion  and  favor.     Furthermore,  our  two  letters,  .  » 

I  »ny  others,  and  whatever  has  been  done  or  attempted  or  lujiieried 

rit«Qrtn  our  name  to  the  prejudfee  or  dispuragement  of  the  afore- 

liiijooitacil  of  Basle,  or  against  its  authority,  we  abrogate,  revoke, 

Kfoid,  and  annul/' 

The  council  required  the  pope's  legates,  before  admitting 

I  to  tlic  presidency  of  the  council,  to  take  oath  in  a  general 

iitioo  on  the  8th  of  Afiril,  14?»4,  to  labor  faithfully  for 

;te  and  honor  of  the  couneil  of  Basle,  and  to  defend  and 

^•^latain  its  decrees,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  council 

^  CimMii'  'cting  the  conncirs  supremacy  under  Christ 

•"•^  the  u     ,.   :    n  of  all,  even  the  pope,  to  obey  it,  &c.     The 

^i«ril  kid  now  become  very  numerous,  and  began  to  consider 

^  t'arm^t  measures  for  ecclesiastical  reform.     It  abolished 

^^^rfthe  papal  reservations  of  elective  benefices,  &c.;  pre. 

1^^*^  regular  diocesan  and  provincial  synods  [  issued  decrees 

^^Hkl  the  coneubuiage  of  the  clergy,  against  the  indiscreet 

^^^if  interdicts,  and  against  frivolous  and  unjust  ap|>eals ; 

■Wirfjed  the  aunats  (^  first  fnnts,  or  first  year's  income  of 

•  Wtkefice,  f*aid  into  the  paf>al  treasury),  whicli  had  prevented 

vijhiii  the  rich  from  olitaining  important  preferments:  and 

•iopW  rarious  other  measures  of  reform  during  the  'S  years 

ormort  of  apiMLrent  harmony  between  the  pope  and  the  counciL 

tVjjDpeif  '        I  me  rcfieatedly  declared"  that  he  liad  al- 

lf»  roeeu  ived  the  decrees  of  the  council,"    But  in 

thcro  came  another  conflict  between  them.    The  ucgotia- 
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tions  for  union  with  the  Greeks  served  as  a  reason  for  removing 
the  council  into  Italy ;  but  the  council  rejeeted  the  ixijje's  pro- 
posals to  this  end,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  1437,  impeached  the 
pofiC  for  disregard  of  the  counciPs  reformatory  decrees.  Then 
the  pofKi  by  his  bull  of  September  18, 1437,  removed  the  council 
from  Basle  to  Perrara,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1438, 0[>ened 
a  council  in  the  latter  city.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1438,  the 
council  suspended  Eugene  from  all  administration  of  the  papacy, 
and  passed  decrees  for  limiting  the  number  of  causes  dependent 
ou  Kume  ruul  bettering  tlie  occupancy  of  ecclesiastical  otTices. 
Thencelbrwanl  the  energies  of  the  council  of  Basle  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  struggle  with  the  pofje.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1439,  it  pronounced  hiiu  deposed ;  and  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember following,  it  elected  in  his  stead  by  commission  Ama- 
deus  VIIL,  duke  of  Savny,  who  tiiok  the  name  of  Felix  V,, 
but  was  recognized  as  pO|>e  only  iu  a  few  countries.  The  comi- 
cil  of  Basle,  grown  small  in  numbers  and  influence,  held  its 
45th  and  last  session  on  the  Ibth  of  May,  1443  ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  name,  and  removed  to  Lausanne  in  1448, 
where  it  was  entirely  dissf>lved  the  next  year.  Its  pope  Felix 
also  resigned,  April  9,  1449. 

The  council,  which  met  in  Ferrara,  January  8, 1438,  and, 
on  account  of  the  i>estilence  there,  was  transferred  to  Florence 
at  the  begimiiug  of  the  next  year,  had  for  its  great  object  the 
union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  It  was  attended  by  the  Greek 
emperor,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  legates  of 
the  Greek  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Jei'U' 
salcm,  and  by  other  principal  theologians  and  bishops  of  the 
Greek  church,  also  by  the  Italian  bishops  and  by  two  bishops 
from  the  duke  of  Burgmidy's  dominions.  An  act  of  reconcil- 
iati<ui  between  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  signed  by 
141  bisliops,  the  article  in  res|>ect  to  the  po|>e's  supremacy  de- 
claring that  *'  the  Roman  pontiff  holds  the  primacy  over  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  tlie  true  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the 
head  of  the  whole  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  aU 
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Christians,  and  has  in  the  blessed  Peter  full  authority  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  wliole  church  iu 
tbe  manner  contained  both  hi  the  acts  of  the  ecumenical  cumicils 
and  iu  the  sacred  canons/*  This  article  was  differently  under- 
atood  by  the  two  parties,  as  the  Greeks  recognised  only  the  first 
7  general  councils,  and  entirely  rejected  the  forgeries  and  later 
canons  which  were  current  in  Rome ;  and  besides,  the  Greeks, 
ou  their  return  to  Constantinople,  reported  that  every  thing  at 
Florence  was  done  by  artifice  and  fraud.  80  the  nominal  union 
was  of  little  account.  There  followod  also  at  Fh^rence,  in  1440, 
what  Oieseler  calls  *'  the  empty  show  of  a  renewed  union  with 
the  Armenians ; "  and  subsequently  a  succession  of  amhassor 
dors  came  frnm  all  the  other  oriental  churches  to  seek  a  hollow 
reconciliation  with  the  cliurch  of  Runic  by  papal  decrees.  The 
council  of  Florence  came  to  an  end,  April  2t3, 1442, 

The  5th  Lateran  couucil  was  com'ukcd  by  pope  Julius  IL  to 
ofl&et  a  general  council  which  had  been  summoned  liy  some  of 
the  cardinals,  at  the  instance  of  imperial  and  French  envoys, 
to  be  held  at  Pisa,  September  1,  1511,  but  which,  comiHjsed 
almost  wholly  of  French  prelates,  was  without  iutlucnce.  This 
Latemn  council  was  o])encd  May  10,  1512,  and  closed  May  16, 
1517.  It  condemned  the  council  or  convention  at  Pisa  and 
annulled  its  acts ;  at  first  laid  France,  and  esiK?ciaIly  Lyons, 
under  an  interdict,  but  su))se(|ucntly,  by  conseut  of  tlie  Frencli 
king,  Fi^ncis  I.,  pronounced  the  death-warrant  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  1438,  which  had  secured  in  France  the  free- 
dom of  election  to  bishoprics  and  aljbacies,  and  the  removal 
of  various  ecclesiastical  abuses,  sanctioned  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  po|>e,  maintaining  his  full  authority  to  summon, 
suspend,  or  dissolve  councils  at  his  pleasure ;  and  declared 
that  **  by  divine  as  w^ell  as  human  law  the  laity  can  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  persons,'*  This  council  was 
comjKised  almost  wholly  of  Italian  bishops,  of  whom  *^  The 
¥op*3  and  tlie  Council,  by  Janus  '*  says  there  were  oidy  about 
65,  wliilc  the  Catholic  Almanac  says  it  was  "  attended  by  140 
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bishops."     As  Julius  IL  ilicJ  Fubruaiy  21,  1513,  the  council 
was  held  mostly  under  Leo  X. 

The  couucil  of  Trent  ( -^  Tridentiiie  council)  was  for  more 
than  3  centuries,  until  18G9,  the  great  council  of  the  Roman 
Calliolio  church.  It  waa  closely  connected  with  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  IGth  century.  Martin  Luther  in  1518  appealed  to 
a  general  council ;  and  fnmi  that  time  efforts  were  made,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  to  induce  the  pope  to  call  such  a  council. 
But  Wat's  and  other  obstacles  intervened  ;  and  after  pope  Paul 
XXL  issued  his  bull  convoking  the  council  to  meet  at  TRnit,  No- 
vember 1, 1542,  war  broke  out  afrcHh  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France,  bo  that  the  comieil  was  not  oi>ened  by  the 
papal  leirates  till  December  13, 1545.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
the  clmrch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (^  St.  Mary  the  Greater) 
in  the  city  of  Trent,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1 0,000,  and 
is  situated  in  that  part  of  modern  Austria  called  the  Tyrol,  67 
niilct*  N.  W.  of  Venice,  and  about  250  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It 
was  fixed  on  for  tlio  meeting  of  the  council,  l>ecanse  this  region 
was  then  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  l>etween  Germany  and  Italy, 
At  the  opening  of  the  council  there  were  present,  besides  the 
3  papal  legates  and  tlic  cardinal  bishop  of  Trent,  only  4  arch- 
bishops, 20  bishops,  and  5  general  superiors  of  monastic  orders ; 
but  other  prelates  came  in  gradually,  and  8  sessions  were  held 
up  to  and  including  that  of  March  11,  1547,  when  the  only 
business  done  was  to  pass,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  18,  a  decree  of 
the  jmpal  legate  transferring  the  council  to  Bologna  on  account 
of  an  alleged  epidemic  in  Trent-  Two  fonnal  sessions  were 
held  in  Bologna ;  but,  by  tlic  poj)c*s  order,  no  decrees  except 
of  prorogation  were  there  promulgated,  as  the  emperor  opposed 
the  transfer  to  tins  city,  and  insisted  on  a  return  to  Trent  where 
he  detained  tlic  18  German  and  Spanish  bishops,  X*o(>e  Paul 
III.,  by  liis  bull  of  September  17,  1549,  indefinitely  prorogued 
the  couucil ;  but  he  died  in  November  fjllowing,  and  his  suc^ 
ccssor  Julius  IIL,  who  had  presided  over  the  council  as  Cardi- 
nal del  Monte,  first  pajial  legate,  published  a  bull  the  next  year, 
by  which  the  council  was  reopened  at  Trent  on  the  1st  of  May, 
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1551.  Six  sessions  of  tlie  council  were  now  held  in  Trent ; 
but  in  the  IGth  session,  lield  April  28,  1552,  the  council  was 
again  aJjourned  for  two  ycara  on  accmnit  of  the  civil  war  in 
Germany  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  army  and  in  league  with  the 
French  king.  Before  it  rcassenibled,  3  f>opes  died,  viz.,  Julius 
III.,  and  his  successors,  llarcellus  U.  and  Paul  IV,  At  last, 
j>ope  Pius  IV.  liaving  issued  liis  bull  fur  tliis  purpose,  the  coun- 
cil was  solemnly  reopened  in  the  cathedral  of  Trent,  January 
18,  1562,  by  the  papal  legates,  Cardinal  Gonzaga  (who  died 
the  next  year)  being  president.  Nine  more  sessions  were  then 
held,  the  25th  and  last  session  on  tlie  .id  and  4th  of  December, 
1563,  almost  18  years  after  the  opening  session  in  1545,  At 
this  last  session,  them  were  present  4  cardinals  as  papal  legates 
(Cardinal  Moronc  presiding  in  the  pope's  name),  2  utlier  car- 
dinals (of  Trent  and  Lorraine),  3  |>atriaTchs,  25  arclibishops, 
168  bishops,  39  procurators  of  ahsent  prelates,  7  alibots,  and  7 
generals  of  religious  orders — in  all,  255  prelates,  who  signed 
the  decrees.  The  acceptance  of  the  decrees  l»y  the  ambassa- 
dors was  then  asked  and  given,  except  by  tlie  Spanish  ambaa* 
sadors,  whose  king  opposed  the  closing  of  the  council,  and  the 
French,  who  had  withdrawn  in  displeasure.  The  decrees  were 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pojie  Pius  IV*  issued  January  26, 1564 ; 
and  were  accepted  and  promulgated  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  of  Europe,  except  France.  Says  the  Catholic  World, 
"In  the  name  of  Galilean  lilierties  and  royal  privileges,  the 
disciprmary  portion  was  not  published  in  Prance,  Most  of  the 
measures  were  actually  adopted  by  the  bishops  in  provincial 
councils;  but  the  seed  of  great  evils  was  sown,'*  In  other 
countries,  however,  more  or  less  opposition  was  made  to  certain 
decrees  which  interfercd  with  civil  or  political  authority ;  and 
king  Pliilip  of  Spain  ordered  his  viceroys  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  them  in  the  kiugdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan. 

The  following  "  accurate  synopsis  '*  of  the  work  of  the  conn- 
cU  is  from  "  The  Catholic  World,'*  for  October,  1869,  which> 
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in  turn,  derives  it  from  the  oration  of  bishop  Jerome  Ragaz- 
zoui,  orator  at  tlie  last  session. 

"In  matters  of  faitU,  after  the  adoption  of  the  venerable  creed  sanc- 
tioned by  aiitic|tiity  [the  so-called  Nicene  crt-ed],  the  council  drew  up 
a  Crjtalogue  of  tlie  Inspired  l)Ooka  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
approved  the  o!d  received  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals.  It  then  pruned  to  decide  the  questions  that  hud  been  raised 
eoneeming  I  he  ftJl  of  man.  Next-,  with  a^lmiruble  wisdom  and  order, 
it  hiid  down  the  true  CatlioHc  doctrhie  of  juatiHcation.  *  The  sacra- 
rocnts  then  clsiimed  attention,  and  their  number,  their  life-giving  power 
through  gnifc,  and  the  naUire  of  each  one,  were  accurately  deHned* 
The  great  dogma  of  the  blessed  cneharisl  was  fblly  laid  down  ;  the  real 
dignity  of  the  Christian  altar  and  sacrifice  was  vindicated ;  and  the 
moot  question  of  communion  under  one  or  two  kinds  settled  both  in 
tlienry  and  practice.  La-^lly,  the  false  aecusationB  of  opponents  were 
dispelh  dt  and  Catholic  consciences  gladdened  by  the  euutR'iationa  on 
indulgences,  purgalory,  the  invocation  and  veneration  of  saints,  and  the 
respect  to  be  paid  to  their  relics  and  images*  The  deciision  on  bo  many 
important  and  ditlietilt  questions  was  no  light  task,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A*  hard  and  fast  line*  was  drawn  between  heresy  and 
truth;  and  if  tiie  wayward  were  not  all  converted,  the  Httle  ones  of 
Christ  were  saved  from  the  danger  of  being  led  astray.  In  her  great* 
est  trial  the  church  gave  no  uncjerrain  sound.  Nations  might  rage+  and 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  meditate  rash  things;  bnt  the  truth  of  Gmi  did 
not  abandon  lier,  and  she  fcarle-sly  prochn'med  it  in  her  counciU  In 
regard  to  some  abuses  in  practiced  matters,  dependent  on  dogma,  (rom 
which  the  innovators  had  seized  a  pretext  to  impugn  the  true  faith,  a 
thorough  reform  was  decreed.  Pleasures  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
inqjropriety  or  irreverence  in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  sacrifice, 
whether  from  8iiper>titioua  observances,  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  unworthy 
celebrants,  profane  places,  or  worldly  concomitants.  The  diffieiTnt  or- 
ders of  cccle-riastics  were  accurately  distingnished,  and  the  exclusive 
rights  and  duties  of  each  one  clearly  defined ;  Bome  impediments  of 
nintrimony,  which  had  been  productive  of  evil  niiher  than  good,  were 
reraoved,  and  most  stringent  regulations  adopted  to  pi'event  the  crying 
wrongs  to  which  confiding  innocence  and  virtue  had  been  subjected 
under  the  pretext  of  clandestine  marriages.  All  the  abuses  connected 
with  indulgences,  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  and  intcrces.^ion  for  the 
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muU  of  purgatory,  were  fully  and  finally  extirpated.  Kor  was  less  care 
Iftken  in  regard  to  purely  disciplinary  mattei^.  Measures  were  taken 
to  insure,  a*  far  at  li^iisi  as  human  fraOty  would  permit,  the  elevatioa 
of  only  worthy  persona  to  ecclesiastical]  dignities ;  and  stated  times 
were  appointed  for  the  frequent  anrl  efficient  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God,  loo  nnieh  hitherto  neglected,  the  necessity  of  which  was  insisted 
on  with  eartiestnesa  and  practical  force.  The  sacred  duty  of  residence 
among  their  Qocka  was  impressed  ou  bishops  and  all  inferiors  having 
the  care  of  sou  is;  proper-provision  was  matle  for  the  8np[M>rt  of  needy 
der^men,  and  all  privileges  which  might  protect  heresy  or  crime  were 
Bwept  away.  To  prevent  all  auspicion  of  avarice  in  the  house  of  God, 
the  gratuitous  ad  mi  ni.^t  ration  of  the  sacraments  was  made  compulsory; 
and  measures  were  taken  to  put  an  effectual  slop  to  the  career  of  the 
questor  [of  indulgences  and  alms],  by  abolij^hing  the  office.  Young 
men  destined  for  the  priesthood  were  to  be  trained  in  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  ;  provincial  synods  were  restored^  and  regular  diocciian  vis- 
itatioas  ordered ;  many  new  and  extended  faculties  were  granted  to 
the  local  authorities,  for  the  sake  of  better  order  and  prompter  decision ; 
the  itacred  duty  of  hospitality  was  inculcated  in  all  clerics ;  wn-e  regu- 
lations were  pa*»sed  to  secure  proper  promotions  to  ecclefiia<iticid  iH^ne- 
fice? ;  all  hereditary  possesHion  of  Gotfs  sanctuary  prohibited  ;  moder- 
ation prescribed  in  the  use  of  the  power  of  excommiujication ;  luxury, 
cupidity,  and  license,  as  far  ag  possible^  exiled  from  th«3  sanctuary ; 
St  holy  and  wise  provisions  adopted  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
eligioua  of  both  sexes,  who  were  judiciously  shorn  of  many  of  their 
privilege's,  to  the  proper  development  of  e[»iscopftl  authority  ;  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  were  warned  of  their  duties  and  res  pons  i  hi  lilies, 
Tlie*e  and  many  other  similar  measures,  were  the  salutary,  efficient^ 
and  lasting  reforms  wilfi  which  Gofl»at  livst  taking  mercy  on  his  people, 
inspired  the  fathers  of  Tnnt,  legitimately  congregated  under  the  pres- 
idency and  guidince  of  the  apostolic  see.  Such  was  the  great  work 
^one  by  tfie  council — so  great  that  even  this  summary  review  makes 
otir  wonder  at  the  length  of  its  duration  cease.  One  remark  seems 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  usual  complaint  of  Protestants  against 
tiie  council  wa*,  and  is  that  it  was  too  much  under  pupal  influence. 
Now  one  of  the  most  notable  feature-*  of  its  legislation  i-^  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  bishops.  Not  only  was  their  ardtttarf/  authority 
coofinne  1  and  extended,  but  they  were  made  in  many  case«<,  some  of 
ibem  of  no  little  importance^  perpetual  delegates  of  the  apostolic  see. 
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80  that  riiilip  IL  of  Spain  U  reporterl  to  have  safd  of  his  bishop-?,  that 
'  thi'v  wtMil  t-o  Trent  as  pariiih  jiriests,  and  returned  like  so  many  |>ope«/ 
So  groyndlesa  is  the  statement  tlml  the  pupal  jealousy  of  the  episcopal 
power  prevented  any  really  salutary  reforms.  Such  was  the  great 
work  of  tha  Conndl  of  Trent,  *  ,  -  .  Ferlmps  the  best  encomium  of 
the  counril  is  that  the  Catholic  of  to-dsiy  rends  with  astonishment  of 
abuso'i  and  rn^^a^ure^  of  refwrra  in  the  lf>tli  century.  -  •  »  We  have 
alreudy  quoted  Ilallam  '  on  the  revival  of  faitfi  and  piety  in  the  churcli 
that  W!i3  the  immediate  eflfect  of  the  council  All  lii^torians  aj2:rc'e  that 
the  triumphs  of  Pn)tej^tanti-m  closed  with  the  first  50  years  of  its  exist- 
ence     After  that  it  gradually  declined."  * 

"The  Catholic  World"  also  quotes  with  approbation  these 
words  of  Hallam: 

**  No  general  council  ever  contained  so  many  perfions  of  eminent 
learning  and  ability  as  that  of  Trent;  nor  \a  there  ground  for  l>eliev- 
ing  that  any  other  ever  investigated  the  (|ue>tiona  before  it  with  so  much 
patience,  acuteness,  temper,  and  desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils, 
tmlej^a  they  are  greatly  beliedi  would  not  bear  comparison  in  these 
characteristics.  Impartiality  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  no  Protest- 
ant will  attribute  to  the  father-*  of  Treat ;  but  where  will  he  produce 
these  qualities  in  an  eccle?iastica!  eynod?"-* 


; 


1  The  following'  is  the  quotation  from  Ilallam *s  Introrliirtion  to  the  Literatare 
of  Europe,  here  n_'ferre<l  to :  *'  The  dt'crecs  of  the  council  of  Trent  were  rcccired 
by  the  spiritnn,!  princes  of  the  empire  m  15G6,  *uimI  from  this  ruoment/ savs  the 
excellent  hi*torian  [Rnnke]  who  has  thrown  most  light  on  thin  suliject,  *  U^a^a  a 
new  Hfe  for  the  Catholic  church  in  Gennany/  .  .  ,  ,  Every  metho<l  was  arlopted 
to  revive  an  nttaehment  to  the  ancient  relij;ion,  inHupcmhle  hy  the  love  of  novelty 
or  the  force  of  argument.  A  stricter  di*eipline  and  sulxirdioation  was  mtroiiuccd 
among  the  clergy ;  they  were  early  trained  in  seminaries,  apart  from  the  i»enttmcntft 
and  habits,  the  vice«  end  the  virtues  of  the  world.  The  monastic  orders  resmned 
their  rigid  observances*** 

*  For  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  conncQ,  »ee  further  in  Chapter  11.  Sec  also 
the  statistics  on  {political  and  social  power  in  Ch«ptcr  XX  VIII.,  the  accouni  of  tlie 
Jesuits  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  of  the  In<pii?iition  in  Chapter  XT.,  &c- 

•  To  the  quotation*  which  '*  The  Catholic  Worhl "  gives  from  Hallam's  "  In- 
trodncdofi  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  m  the  15th.  1 6th,  and  ITrhCcntunes,"  may 
profKjrly  be  added  the  following?  from  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  work  : 

"  The  council  of  Trent,  especially  in  its  later  sessions,  displayed  the  antagonist 
parties  in  the  Bomaa  churab^  ono  struggling  for  lacratiTe  abuses^  one  anxioiai  to 
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The  following  estimate  of  the  work  of  this  council  ia  given  by 
the  learned  and  candid  Mosheira  in  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
•s  translated  by  Dr.  Murdock : 

•*The  council  of  Trent,  whidi  h  said  to  have  been  guinmoned  to  ex- 
plaiiiv  arrange,  and  reform  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  uf  ttie 
church,  is  thought  by  wise  men  to  have  rather  produced  new  enormi- 
tiee,  than  to  have  removed  those  that  existed-  They  complsiui  that 
many  opinions  of  ihe  ^holastic  doctors,  concerning  which  in  former 
tifoee  men  thought  and  i»poke  as  fhey  pleased,  were  improperly  snnc- 
tiooed  and  placed  among  the  doctrines  necessary  to  he  ln'h't'vod,  and 
OYengitiirdedbjanalhemaa:  they  complain  of  tlie  amhi^ruity  of  the  de* 
crees  and  decisions  of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  which,  controverted 

opverthrow  them.  Thej  may  bo  culled  thft  luliati  Jind  Spanish  parties  ;  the  firtt 
bended  by  the  Fopc'^  legates,  drcadiri;^  &lx>vc  alt  tJiinj^s  kith  the  rufonnitig  spirit 
of  CuDstanoi  and  Basic,  and  the  indepenikTnK!  either  of  princes  or  of  rintional 
dntrche!! ;  die  other  actuated  by  mu*:li  of  the  spirit  of  thoie  count  ils,  anil  tending 
to  oonfinn  that  independence*  Tlie  French  and  German  prelates  ii^fually  sided  with 
the  Spanish  ;  and  they  wore  together  strong  enoagh  to  establish  a^  a  rule,  that  in 
CTfty  session,  a  decree  for  reformation  should  accompany  the  declaration  of  doo 
trine.  The  council,  intermpted  in  1547  by  the  measure  that  Pan!  111.  tbund  it  ne- 
CtMtaj  for  his  own  defense  agtuoBt  these  reformers  to  adopt,  the  trunslation  of  its 
ilttings  to  Bolo<;na,  with  which  the  Imperial  prelates  refused  tocf>mply,  was  opened 
tt^la  hy  Julius  III.  in  1553 ,  and  havinf^  t>een  once  more  suspended  in  the  same 
year,  resumed  its  labor  for  the  last  time  under  Piiw  IV,  in  1562.  It  terminated  tn 
ISM,  when  the  court  of  Rome,  wliich,  with  the  ItaHnn  prelates,  had  struiig^Ied 
htoA  to  olislruci  the  redresi  of  every  grievance,  compelled  the  more  upritrht  mem* 
bsTiof  the  council  to  k*t  it  clow,  after  having  offcctcd  such  a  reformation  of  di^* 
pfoo  a*  Ihcy  cuuld  obtain.  That  court  was  certainly  sue^e^afu]  in  the  conn^t^  so 
fo  as  it  might  l>e  called  one,  of  prerogative  againflt  lil»crty  ;  and  partially  auccessful 
111  the  preservation  of  its  lesser  interests  and  means  of  influence-  Yet  it  seems  im- 
pOMihie  to  deny  that  theeflbcta  of  the  oouneil  of  Trent  were  on  the  whole  hi/^hly 

iifornhle  to  the  charch,  for  whose  benefit  it  waa  summoned The  alnjlitionof 

ouniy  long  establishcvl  abases  by  tlie  honest  seal  of  the  Spanish  and  Ctj^alpine 
fitth^rs  in  that  conodl  took  away  much  of  the  ground  on  which  the  prevalent  dia- 
afiertion  rested.  .  *  .  In  its  determinations  of  doctrine,  the  council  was  j^nerallj 
CKilticms  to  avoid  extremes,  and  left,  in  many  momcntons  quesiiona  of  the  contio* 
Teny,  inch  as  the  invocation  of  aainta,  no  Mnall  latitude  for  private  opinion.  .  .  • 
^^nwnbstantiatioa  had  been  asserted  by  a  prior  council,  the  4th  I^teran  in  1215, 
to  ponttivclVt  that  to  recede  would  have  surrendere<l  the  main  principle  of  the 
Cttthrdic  church.  And  .  .  .  .  if  there  was  a  good  de^l  of  fiolicy  in  the  decisiona  of 
Ihi  oottocU  of  Trent,  thcr«-was  no  want  also  of  conscientious  aiuccrity." 
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^ints  are  xtot  bo  much  explmned  and  settled  as  perplexed  and  made 
more  diffitult;  they  complain  that  everything  was  decidt?d  in  the  council, 

not  according  to  truth  utid  the  holy  BcriptureSj  but  no«'ording  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Roman  |)outIff,  and  that  the  Koman  legates 
took  fi-ora  the  fethera  of  the  council  almost  all  liberty  of  cor- 
recting existing  evils  in  the  church;  they  coniplain  that  the 
few  deci-ion^  which  were  wise  and  correct,  were  left  naked 
and  unsupporied,  and  are  negle^ied  and  disregtirdfd  with  iin* 
punity;  in  short,  they  ihink  the  coundl  of  Trent  wad  more  ciireful  to 
^ub^erve  the  interest!*  of  the  papal  dominion,  than  iho  gint^ral  interests 
of  the  Christian  church.  .  •  ,  •  Of  the  muliitude  of  vain  and  useless 
ceremonies  with  whiih  the  Romish  public  w^orship  abounded,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  pontiifs  would  suffer  no  diminution,  uotwilht^tinding  the  best 
men  wished  to  see  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  church  restored* 
On  the  other  regulations  and  customs  of  the  people  and  the  piieste, 
some  of  which  were  supei^titiotts  and  others  absurd,  the  bishops  assem- 
bled at  Trent,  seem  to  have  wished  to  impose  some  restrictions;  but 
.the  state  of  things  or  rather  I  mi<:ht  sjiy,  either  tlio  policy  or  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Romijih  court  and  clergy,  opposed  their  designs.  Hence 
in  those  coutitries  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  heretics,  asin 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  niasii  of  corrupt  su,  erstitions  and 
customs  and  of  siily  regulations  ob.scnrea  the  few  and  feeble  rays  of 
Christian  truth  yet  remaining*  that  tlio^e  who  pas?*  into  tin  m  from  the 
more  improved  countries  feel  as  if  thry  liad  got  into  midnight  darkness. 
Nor  are  the  other  countries,  which  from  the  proximity  of  the  heretics 
or  their  own  grK>d  tense  are  somewhat  more  enlighiened,  free  from  a 
considerable  e^hare  of  corruptions  ami  follies.  If  to  these  things,  WO 
add  the  piou-^  or  rather  the  impious  frauds  by  which  the  pe*3ple  in  many 
placca  are  deluded  with  impunity*  the  extreme  igiiorance  of  the  mass 
of  the  peopde,  the  devout  farces  that  are  acted,  and  the  insipidity  and 
the  puerilities  of  their  pnbic  di  courses  we  must  be  sensible,  that  it  ia 
sheer  impudence  to  alhrm  that  the  Romish  religion  and  eccleaiastical 
discipline  have  l>een  altogether  corrected  and  reformed^  since  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Trent." 

It  may  be  added,  that  two  extended  histories  of  the  council 
of  Trent  have  lxx*n  written  ;  the  first,  which  has  been  tranj&- 
lated  itito  English,  written  liy  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  and  some- 
times displaying  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  the 
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second,  written  by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallaricino,  and  perfectly 
submissive  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

More  than  three  centuries  now  passed  away  without  another 
ecumenical  council ;  but  on  the  29th  of  June,  1867,  when  about 
500  prelates  were  assembled  in  Rome  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  pofse  Pitis  IX.  publicly  and  officially 
announced  his  intention  to  convene  such  a  council  at  as  early 
a  day  as  circumstances  would  allow*  On  the  2!}tU  of  June, 
1868,  he  issued  his  bull  of  convocation,  the  essential  part  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

**  Relying  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  Almighty  GrOd  him&elft 
llie  Father,  Son,  ami  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  bi<^ssed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  which  we  al>o  exerci-e  on  earth,  we  with  the  counsel  and 
consent  of  our  venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
churchy  by  these  letters  protjlaim,  announce,  convoke,  and  appoint  a 
lacred  ecumenical  and  genenil  council  to  be  held  in  this  holy  ciiy  of 
Rnme,  in  the  coming  year  1809,  in  the  Vaticmi  basilica;  to  commence 
on  the  8lh  day  of  the  montli  of  DecctnlMir,  j*acred  lo  the  Iramaculate 
Cooception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God;  to  be  continued,  and, 
by  the  lielp  of  Got!,  completed  and  finished  for  his  glory  and  for  the 
Eidration  of  all  Christian  people.  And  we  tliercfore  will  and  commimd 
thiitt^rofii  eviery  place,  all  our  venerable  brethren,  ihe  patriarchs, areh- 
biflhopn,  and  bi-hops,  al^^o  our  beloved  sons,  the  abltot.^,  and  all  others 
to  whom  by  right  or  by  privilege  power  has  been  granted  to  sit  in  gen* 
erai  oouncil  and  to  declare  their  opinions  in  the  same^  shall  come  to  this 
ectimeittcal  council  convoked  by  us;  requiring,  exhorting,  admonishing, 
and  00  less  enjoining  and  stricdy  commanding  (hem  in  virtue  of  the  oath 
which  they  have  taken  to  us  and  to  this  Holy  See,  and  of  liolyobi:!dience, 
and  tinder  the  penaltiejs  commonly  enacted  and  set  forth  by  law  or 
ctnctom  in  the  celebration  of  councils  ogjiinst  those  who  do  not  come, 
tliat  tfiey  be  fully  hound  to  Im  pre*?ent  and  lo  take  part  in  this  sacred 
council,  unless  they  chance  to  be  prevented  by  just  imped  ment,  which, 
however,  they  tnuirit  prove  to  the  synod  through  their  legitimate  proxies.*' 

The  jK)pe  also  issued,  September  8,  1868,  ''  lettei^  apostolic 
to  all  bishops  of  churches  of  the  Eastern  rite  not  in  coramunion 
with  the  apostolic  see,"  beseeching,  admotiishing,  aud  press- 
in^ly  exhorting  them  to  come  to  this  ecumenical  council  as 
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their  ancestors  came  to  the  2d  council  of  Lyons  (1274)  and 
to  the  council  of  Florence  (14o8).  Ajid  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber, 18G8,  there  followed  **  letters  apostolic  of  his  holiness  Poj>e 
Piua  IX.  to  all  Protestants  and  other  non-Catholics/'  addressing 
them  as  **  those  who,  while  they  know  the  same  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Redeemer,  and  glory  in  the  name  of  Christian,  yet  do  not 
profess  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  nor  hold  to  and  follow  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  church,*'  and  exhorting  them  thus: 

**  Let  all  those,  tlien,  who  do  not  profess  the  unity  and  tnith  of  the 
Catholic  church,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  tliJH  council, 
in  which  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  their  ancestors  belonged,  affords 
a  new  pi-oof  of  her  close  umty  and  her  unconquerable  vitality,  and  let 
tliem  satisfy  the  longini^s  of  tlieir  hearts,  and  free  themselves  from  that 
elate  in  which  they  oumot  be  assured  of  Iheir  own  ealration*  Let 
them  contiiiuully  oflbr  fervent  prayei's  to  the  God  of  mercy  that  He 
wdll  throw  down  the  wtifl  of  fieparation,  scj^tter  the  darknesi?  of  error, 
and  lead  them  back  to  jh«  l>o.soni  of  our  holy  mother  the  church,  in 
whom  their  fathers  found  the  healthful  waters  of  life,  in  whom  alone 
the  whole  teaching  of  Je^^us  Christ  is  preserved  and  handed  down,  and 
the  niy^teriei*  of  heavenly  grace  drspenj^ed.  For  ourirelli  to  whom  the 
same  Christ  our  Lojd  h^  confided  the  charge  of  the  Supreme  Af»o«- 
tolic  ministry,  and  who  must,  therefore,  fultitl  most  eanie^^tly  all  the 
offices  of  a  good  pastor,  and  love  with  u  fuUierly  love  and  embrace  in 
our  charity  all  men,  where%-er  scattered  over  the  earth,  we  address 
these  letters  to  all  Christians  separated  from  us,  and  we  again  and 
a^in  exhoi-t  and  conjure  them  speedily  to  return  lo  the  one  fold  uf 


Christ" 


Of  course,  in  these  letters  the  Roman  pontiff  assumes  his  own 
infallibihty,  since  formally  declared  ;  the  truth  and  unchangea* 
bleness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  sole  authorized 
depositary  of  the  faith  and  salvation  of  the  Gos[)ol;  and  the 
consequent  necessity  tliat  all  who  are  not  in  communion  with, 
and  submission  to,  the  sec  of  Rome  must  he  regarded  and 
treated  altogether  as  errorists  and  heretics,  and  must  them- 
selves make  all  the  concessions  and  do  all  the  re[>enting  ante- 
cedent to  reconciliation  with  him  who  claims  to  be  the  vicar  of 
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Jesus  Oirist  upon  the  earth,  and  who,  sitting  in  majoaty  and 
autliority  upon  his  pontifical  thi'one,  with  outstretched  hands 
awaits  most  eagerly  the  return  of  '"  erring  sons  to  the  Catholic 
church.''  Pew  Greeks  or  Protestants  appear  to  have  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  become  reconciled  to  the  RoniUn  pontiff 
and  his  Catholic  church ;  while  some  ecclesiastical  bodies  as 
well  as  individuals  among  those  tlms  addressed,  have  given 
formal  answers  much  more  argumentative  and  reprehensive 
and  justificatory  than  submissive  or  repentant.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies  in  tlie  United 
States,  representing  5000  ministers  and  half  a  million  of  church 
memlH?rs,  answered  Uy  affirming  their  positive  belief  in  tlie 
Almost! es'  Creed  and  the  doctriiml  decisions  of  the  fii^st  six  gen- 
eral councils ;  denying  their  being  either  heretics  or  schismat- 
ics ;  refusing  to  accept  the  pot>e's  invitation,  on  account  of 
holding  the  principles  for  wliich  both  the  Council  of  Trent  |>ro* 
nounced  our  fathers  accursed,  and  the  church  of  Rome  still 
utters  its  anathema,  the  most  important  of  these  principles  being 
— (1)  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  fiiith 
and  practice;  (2)  The  right  of  private  judgment ;  (3)  The 
universal  priesthood  of  believers ;  (4)  A  denial  of  the  per[>e- 
tuity  of  the  ajx>stleshlp ;  I'eferring  also  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic* cliurch,  '*  which  Protestants  believe  to 
be  not  only  unscriptural,  but  contrary  to  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  early  Church  ;*'  and  closing  with  these  plain  and  kindly 
words : 


"While  loyally  to  Christ,  obedience  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  consijit- 
Eii  respect  for  the  early  councils  of  the  Cliureh,  and  the  firm  behef 
tluU  ^  pure  religion  ii  the  founduiion  of  all  humun  society/  compel  ua 
to  withdniw  from  fellowship  with  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  ;  we,  nevcrthe- 
ks»,  de*ire  to  live  in  charity  with  ad  men*  We  luve  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Je^us  Christ  in  siiiccrity.  We  conlially  i-ecogtiize  as  Christian 
brethren  all  who  worship,  tnisst  and  serve  Him  as  their  God  and  8a- 
rior  :iccnrding  to  the  inspired  Word.  Aod  we  hope  to  be  uriitf  d  ia 
Ucayen  witli  all  who  unite  with  ua  on  eariii,  in  sayiagf    '  Unto  Illm 
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who  loved  U9,  and  washed  as  from  our  sins  in  His  blood,,  and  hath  made 
us  king^  and  priests  unto  God ;  to  Ulm  be  glory  and  dommion  forever 
and  ever*     Amen/** 

Appended  to  the  encyclical  letter  issued  by  pope  Pius  IX., 
December  8,  1864^  in  respect  to  the  **  wicked  errors'*  of  our 
times,  is  a  '^  Si/Uahis  [:=  catalogue  or  list]  of  the  principal 
errors  of  our  time  fainted  out  in  the  Consistorial  Allijcutions, 
Encyclical  and  other  A  post  uliual  Letters  of  jKitie  PiuB  IX.,"  and 
enumerating,  under  10  general  heads  or  sections,  80  of  these 
errors.  These  10  sections  of  errors  are  entitled,  **  I.  PanlJie. 
ism,  Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Ilationallsm;"  "II.  Moderate 
Rationalism;"  "III.  IndilTerentisouTob^ration;''  **  IV.  Social- 
ism, Communism,  Secret  8<x^ietie8,  Bible  Societies,  Clerico- 
lilicral  Societies;*'  '*- V.  Errors  respecting  the  Church  and  her 
Rights;"  "  YI,  Errors  of  Civil  Society,  as  much  in  themselves 
as  considered  in  ilieir  relations  to  the  church  ;"  '*  YIL  Erroi*s 
in  Nfttural  and  Christian  Morals ;"  "  VIII.  Errors  as  to  Chris- 
tian Marriage;*'  *  IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  Power  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff;*'  ''X,  Errors  referring  to  Modern  Lib- 
eralism.' '  Some  of  the  s]3eci fications  under  these  general  heads 
have  respect  to  religious  freedom,  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  civil  contract  of  marriage,  education  outside  of  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chm-ch,  the  conflict  betM^een 
ci^il  law  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy,  the  cessation  of  the  pope's  temporal  iK)wer,  <fcc* 

Said  the  British  "  Quarterly  Review*^  of  tlie  Vatican  coun- 
cil^ before  it  met : 

"  Its  preface  and  programme  are  contained  in  the  Encydical  of  1804. 
,  . ,  The  council  is  simply  a  co^ip  tCi^giise  [^chiuxrh -stroke]  of  ihe  Ultra- 
montnnists.  It  is  a  Jesuit  plot;  and  the  audacious  men  who  take  the  lead 
in  it  rerkon  before  everything  to  make  use  of  it  agaiaat  the  Liberals, 
It  18  not  modern  impiety  t*  at  they  trouble  themselves  about,  for  ihey 
know  perfectly  well  that  its  abettors  hut  mock  at  their  anathemas ;  it  is  the 
liberal  tend**ncy  in  thebojiom  of  their  own  Church  which  engrosses  their 
energies;  it  is  this  which  ihcy  hope  to  cruHh.  Possibly  they  may  suc- 
ceed J  only,  that  which  they  thus  think  to  destroy,  may  perhaps  burst 
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iffi  bonds,  and  be  mar« haled  once  more  outride  tlie  narrow  limits  within 
which  they  had  thouglit  to  stjtie  it.     There  is  iheir  supreme  danger;' 

*'  The  Press  and  St.  James  Cliroiiicle  "  Baid  about  the  same 
time: 

**  What  is  the  moTing  spring  of  t\m  catena  [=  chain]  of  events? 
Mo?*t  a*:?wrfdly  it  is  the  spirit  of  Uhramontanifm  prompled,  guided, 
and  promoted  by  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  If  ihey  can  only  obtain  this 
fiTtmd  ohji»ot^  they,  no  doubt,  consider  they  are  safei  ean  never  be  again 
anathematized  or  suppressed  by  any  po[>e,  and  that  no  ecimieuicjil 
council  can  again  be  held  to  disturb  the  method  of  things  whicli  they 
will  have  estal'lishod.  It  is  plain  it  was  by  this  order  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  Imnmciihite  Coneeptimi  was  e  flee  ted.  This 
was  the  fir!*t  great  itep,  aiming  at  apirUutd  supremacy  over  the  eon- 
sci<*nce. — The  second  was  the  encyclical  and  Fyllahu,'?,  claiming  tempo- 
nil  power  over  kings  and  nations;  and  the  third,  yet  to  come,  is  to 
combine  both  in  one  infallible  and  irresjHinsible  head.'* 

A  Protcfitant  also  remarked,  that  it  was  a  shrewd  thing  to 
bring  all  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Cathulie  church  together  in 
Rome,  and  there — all  repoiiei*s  being  exchided,  and  the  bishopa 
plodjred  to  secrecy — ^to  concert  oieasures  for  action.  Eveiy 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  throughout  the  world,  be  it  reniembered, 
has  to  re{)ort  to  the  central  authority  the  state  of  his  diocese ; 
jurists  in  Rome,  it  is  wiuspered,  have  been  busy  studying  the 
laws  of  the  American  states  to  find  and  make  opfwrtunities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church;  and  all  may  be  assured,  that  whatr 
ever  keen-sightcduess  and  worldly  'wisdom  and  long  experience 
rould  suggest  as  desirable  or  expedient,  would  at  such  a  tiine 
fid  ill  such  circumstances  be  sought  out  and  eirectually  taught 
to  those  bishops  in  America  or  elsewhere  wdio  have  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  papal  see. 
The  professed  object  of  the  council  may  be  made  very  prominent ; 
ndyet  it«  actual  result  may  Ije  sometliiug  very  different,  which 
"Protestants  little  suspected. 

In  addition  to  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  by  tho 
pope  in  former  years  by  encyclicals  and  otlier  public  manifesta- 
tions of  his  desires  and  expectations,  things  were  carefully  '*  cut 
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and  dried  "  for  the  council  in  the  following  way,  according  to 
"  The  Catholic  World,"  for  February  and  March,  1870 : 

^  Five  Committees,  formed  of  Roman  and  foreign  theologians,  each 
under  the  presidency  of  a  cardinal,  have  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subjects  most  likely  to  a^me 
up.  Their  dissertations  and  essays  on  such  points  have  been  printed 
for  the  private  use  of  the  bishops,  and  being  up  to  the  day,  must  be  of 
great  use,  and  will  naturally  aid  much  in  expediting  business. 

**  On  December  2d,  the  Holy  Father  deUvered  to  the  bishops  then 
in  Home  [about  500].  assembled  in  the  Sixtinc  Chapel,  an  allocution 
in  preparation  for  the  council :  and  they  received  printed  copies  of  an 
ai)ostoli<  al  letter,  dated  November  27th,  settling  some  matters  for  the 
good  order  of  the  council  and  the  dispatch  of  business  ....  There 
are  10  chapters  in  it.  .  .  . 

"  Chapter  i.  reiterates  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  enjoins  on  all  the 
duty  of  living  piously,  and  of  carefully  maintaining  an  exemplary  de- 
meanor  

^'  Chapter  ii.  is  as  follows :  '  Althoui^h  the  right  and  duty  of  propos- 
ing the  matters  to  be  treated  in  the  Holy  Ecumenical  Council,  and  of 
asking  the  judgments  of  the  fathers  on  them,  belongs  only  to  us  and 
this  aix)stoHc  see,  yet  we  not  only  desire,  but  we  exhort,  that  if  any 
among  the  fathers  of  the  council  have  anything  to  propose  which  they 
believe  will  tend  to  the  general  benefit,  they  shall  freely  propose  it. 
However,  as  we  clearly  perceive  that  this,  unless  it  bt;  done  in  proper 
time  and  mode,  may  seriously  disturb  the  necessary  order  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  council,  we  direct  that  such  proposals  be  offered  in  this 
mode,  to  wit :  1.  Each  one  must  be  put  in  writing,  and  be  directly  de- 
livered to  a  special  congregation  [=committee]  composed  of  several  car- 
dinals and  fathers  of  the  council,  to  be  appointed  by  us.  2.  It  most 
regard  the  general  welfare  of  the  church,  not  the  special  benefit  of  only 
this  or  tliat  diocese.  8  It  must  set  forth  the  reasons  for  which  it  is 
held  useful  and  opportune.  4.  It  must  not  run  counter  to  the  constant 
belief  of  the  church,  and  her  inviolable  traditions.  The  said  special 
congregation  shall  diligently  weigh  the  propositions  delivered  to  it,  and 
shall  report  to  us  their  recommendation  as  to  the  admission  or  exclu* 
sion  of  them,  in  order  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  may  dedde 
whether  or  not  they  shall  be  placed  before  the  council  fnr  discussion.' 
We  may  say  here  that  this  special  committee  has  been  appoiu  ed,  and 
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18  csomposed  of  12  cardinals  and  14  prelates.  Of  the  tardinal-.  5  are 
usually  reaidetit  in  Rome,  3  are  from  sees  in  IUily»  1  h  French,  1 
Spanijph,  1  German,  and  1  (Cardinal  CuUen)  frcim  Ireland.  Of  the 
prela!e>,  2  are  patriarchs  from  (he  East,  1  is  French*  2  Spanicsh,  4 
Italians,  I  Sou'h  American,  1  (Arclibishoi*  Spalding  [of  Balliiiiore]) 
from  the  United  State?,  1  Mexican,  1  EiigUsh,  1  Belgian,  aiid  1  Ger- 
man. This  committee  is  thus  an  adrnirahle  synopsis,  as  it  were,  of  the 
entire  couneiL  Their  duties  may  hereafter  he  delicate  and  rci^p^nsi- 
ble.     So  far,  we  believe,  they  have  not  been  called  on  to  act.  •  -  . 

••Chapter  iii.  charges  all  to  keep  sih  nee  on  the  matters  under  dis- 
cod^ioa.  ,  .  . 

**  Chapter  iv.  declares  that  the  seats  shall  be  oocnpied  according  to 
grades  of  the  hierart^hy,  and  seniority  of  promotion    .  .  • 

**  Chapters  v.  and  viL  set  forth  that,  for  the  rapid  furtliering  of 
ba.<ine^6,  there  sh:ill  be  six  other  standin^r  t'ommitlees^  the  niem]>ers  of 
all  of  which  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  in  the  council:  1.  On  excu^^ea 
for  DOD-attendance,  or  for  leave  of  alK^once,  to  consist  of  5  members, 

2.  On  irrievances  and   cnm|>lajnt6,  nkfwisc  to  consist  of  5  n»pml>er3. 

3.  On  matters  of  faith,  to  consist  ot'  24  members,  4.  On  matiers  of 
disciflline,  with  24  members.  A  One  on  regular  orders,  with  24  mem- 
bers; and  C.  One  on  oriental  rite^  and  on  missions,  to  consist  of  24 
mc!ml>er3.  The-je  last  four  committees,  or  '  deputations/  as  they  are 
termed,  will  be  presided  over  each  by  a  cardinal,  to  be  appointed  by 
Ihe  pope.** 

^Lhiipter  vi.  appoints  the  officers  and  attendants  required  in  the 
eouncil.  Prince  John  Colonna  and  Prince  Dominic  Or^^ini  are  ser- 
geiint^  at-arms,  •  •  ♦  The  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Fe^^sler,  of  Gennany,  is 
named  se -retAry  of  the  couin'il,  with  lui  under-secrctary  imd  2  a.*sist^ 
ants.  7  notaries  are  named,  and  8  s€ruta0res  or  tellers,  for  ri*ceiving 
and  count  ng  the  votes.  Among  these  last  ts  Monsiguer  Nardi,  well- 
known  to  the  foreign  visitors  to  Rome,  The  promoters,  ma-tera  of 
ceremony,  and  ushers  are  also  named  in  this  chapter.  *  .  . 

*•  Other  chapters,  ,  .  .  make  known  fome  point-*  of  order  to  be  ob- 
Berred  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  public  se*;gionB  and  the  general 
congregations  ;  and  enjr^n  on  I  he  bi>ho[is  attending  the  coun<*il  (o  n  main 
until  the  close  of  it|  foi*biddiiig  atiy  one  to  de|jart  before  sueli  c'ose,  t^ave 
with  regular  leave  of  absence,  duly  applied  for  and  obtained.  *  .  . 

"  Finally,  tlie  sovereign  pontiff,  who  would  preside  in  person  unly  in 
ihe  dolemu  se&sionS|  de&ignated  o  cai'diaals  who,  in  his  name  and  by  hia 
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authority,  woyM  preside  in  the  general  congregations.  They  were 
canlinald  de  Reisach*  de  Luca,  Blzzurri,  BiliOf  and  CapalrL  [The 
detUli  of  t'unlrnal  de  Reisach  and  \he  appointment  of  cardinal  de  Angelis 
to  till  the  vacancy,  were  announced  in  ihe  congregation  of  January  3d, 
18700 

**Tlie  aposfolic  letter  abo  Bet  forth  how  the  several  committees  of 
theolo^rians  liad  prepared  *r/i^//itf/a,  or  draughts,  as  we  would  term 
tliem,  oil  various  fioints  belonging  to  the  general  purpostis  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  Holy  Father  declared  that  he  hud  abstained  from  giving  to 
these  draughts  any  sanction  of  approval.  They  would  be  phieed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  for  their  serious  study  and  for  their  discuit&ion, 
{Integra  inUgre)  freely  and  as  to  every  part.** 

Tlie  sessions  of  t!io  coutitdl  were  held  in  the  north  transept 
of  *St.  Peter's — a  part  about  11*y  feet  in  length  and  95  feet  in 
breadth  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  exquis- 
itely colored,  liut  temporary,  partition-walls  closing  the  arches 
on  the  north  aisle  and  extending  across  the  space  between  the 
two  great  pillars  which  support  the  north  side  of  tlio  dome. 
The  pontitT's  throne  was  placed  under  a  draped  canopy  and 
above  a  raised  platform  in  the  seraicircular  apsis  wliich  forms 
tlie  very  northern  extremity  of  the  transept.  On  each  side  of 
him,  but  a  little  less  elevated,  were  placed  the  cardinals,  on 
Beats  covered  with  red  damask,  w;th  kneeling-stands  before 
them  cajjable  of  being  changed  into  waiting-desks.  Before  the 
cardinals,  but  a  little  lower,  sat  the  patriarchs,  on  seats  cov- 
ered  with  purple.  On  14  rows  of  higli-backed  benches  running 
the  remaining  length  (about  |)  of  the  hall  and  rising  as  they 
recede,  7  on  each  side,  from  the  central  or  front  rows,  sat  the 
bishops,  each  with  his  seat  numbered  and  covered  with  green- 
ish Brussels  tapestry,  and  his  table  sus[>ended  by  hinges  from 
the  back  of  the  bench  before  him.  Seats  for  secretaries  and 
other  otTicials  were  placed  In^re  and  there  on  the  fioi>r ;  and  30 
or  40  feet  from  the  large  entrance-door  at  the  south  end  of  the 
conncil-liall  in  the  central  space  between  the  front  rows  of 
bisbo|is'  seats  was  a  temporary  altar  for  masses.  Several 
galleries  opening  through  the  wall  were  for  the  singers  of  the 
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istine  choir,  sovereigns  and  mem1>ers  of  royal  families,  am- 

ssadors,  and  theologians.  The  hall  was  onmmeiited  with 
a  large  painting  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  paint- 
ings of  the  A|>ostles'  council  at  Jeriisalom,  and  of  the  three 
conncils  of  Nice,  Ephesiin,  and  Trent,  witli  medallion  paintings 
of  22  popes  eonnected  with  ecumenical  councils,  and  colossal 
figures  of  the  4  great  doctors  of  the  church,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine»  Jerome,  and  Chrysostora,  As  tlie  large  council-hall  was 
150  feet  high,  and  was  therefore  but  partially  separated  from 
the  rest  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  partition,  50  feet  high,  at  the 
south  end,  it  was  found  after  the  council  met  in  it  that  only 
the  strongest  and  clearest  voices  could  fill  it  and  be  understood, 
so  that  discussion  was  altogether  impossible.  But  this  diffi- 
culty was  remedied  for  the  congregations  or  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion*  which  ilie  po|>e  does  not  attend,  by  putting  in  a  new  and 
light  partition  so  as  to  cut  off  tlie  altar  and  half  of  the  bishops' 
seats,  removing  the  prelates  who  occupied  these  seats  to  other 
temfKjrary  seats  in  the  central  space  and  on  tlie  platform,  tak- 
ing away  the  pope*s  throne  and  placing  a  temporary  altar  for 
mass  there,  and  stretching  an  awning  across  the  halL  For 
the  solemn  sessions,  in  which  the  pontiff  presided,  the  council- 
hall  was  restored  to  its  full  size. 

The  expenses  of  the  council  were  met  by  *'  Petcr^s  pence  '* 
(see  Chap.  XXI.)  or  contributions  from  the  faithful  of  all 
countries.  It  is  said  that  150  or  200  poor  bishops  were  pro- 
vided for  gratuitously  as  guests  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Tliis  enthusiastic  description  of  the  opening  of  the  council 
is  also  from  "  The  Catholic  World,"  whoso  editor,  Rev.  I,  T. 
Hecker,  was  in  Rome  at  the  time : 

**The  roomiugof  Dec^jmber  8th  dawned.  ...  *  *  Although  the  clourU 
were  hanging  low  aiid  heavy,  and  tUts  air  was  filled  with  mist,  and  at 
tiine^  the  rani  poured  down, .....  by  six  A.  M.,  tens  of  thouBanda  were 

weodhig  ihoir  way to  St.  Peter*3j  and  by  seven,  every  eli<iible 

portion  of  the  flotjrof  the  va»t  ba>ilica  was  crowded.  At  biilf*pafit  ^vi^n, 
the  cardinal  archhi-«hop-«,  and  bisho|>s  h^g^an  to  gather  in  the  Vatican 
Palace^  where  they  robetl.  putting  on  white  copes  and  mitres,  and  Uien 
paaaed  to  the  great  hull  at  the  fraut,  aud  immediately  over  the  vestibule 
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of  Su  Peter's,  Here  the  mastcrfl  of  ceremony  aj^signed  to  encli  one 
hU  proper  place,  antl  they  nwaitcd  the  coming  of  the  sovereign  pontifft 
**  Punctual  to  the  moment,  he  appeared.  All  kntflt  in  prayer.  In 
a  clear  and  sonorous  voice  he  intoned  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,*  The 
choir  look  up  the  strain,  the  bishops  arose,  and  commenced  to  move  in 
proce8blon  back  to  the  Vatican  Palaee,  through  the  ducal  hall,  down 
the  unequalled  Scala  Regiuy  and  into  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter*R. 
Along  the  line  the  voice  of  chaziting  was  lieard.  Without,  ibe  air  was 
filled  again  with  the  &ound  of  belk  and  tlie  booming  of  cannon.  * .  •  • 
The  prelates  marched  two  :ui<l  two,  each  one  attended  by  his  chajdain. 
It  wa^  a  procession  such  as  the  world  has  seen  but  once  l>efore,  and 
that  BIX  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons.  First 
came  the  cross,  surrounded  with  burning  lights  and  clouds  of  incense 
from  the  censers,  and  a  group  of  eccJesia.stics  attr^ch^'d  to  the  Vatican 
and  to  8t,  Peter's.  On  came  the  long  white  line  of  mitred  ablxjts, 
bi.^hops,  archbishops,  primates,  patriarchs,  and  cardinals,  slowly  moving, 
joining  in  the  chanted  hymn,  or  else  with  suMued  voices  reciting 
pgaliDfl  and  prayers.  The  hall,  the  grand  ti  fair  way,  and  the  vestibule 
were  packed  by  thousands  who  despaired  of  being  able  to  enter  the 
church,  and  hc»f)ed  at  least  to  look  on  the  processiona  All  eyea  seemed 
to  scrutinize  the  line  of  prelates  with  reverent  curiosity.  Some  in 
the  line  had  not  yet  lost  the  smoothness  of  their  cheeks.  They  had 
not  yet  closed  their  eighth  Itislre.*     Tbe  great  nittjority  had  pjissed 

the  half-century  of  life Many  of  tliem,  too,  far  more  than  the 

young<n*  ones,  were  aged  and  venerable   prelates,  who,  like   the  rest^ 
had  come  at  the  summons  of  the  chief  pastor. .....  The  spectators, 

of  every  nation,  looked  to  recognize  the  bishops  each  of  his  own  land. 
They  pointed  out  and  whii=pered  to  each  other  the  names  of  those  who 
had  won  for  themselves  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  church,  and 
looked  with  special  attention  on  the  oriental  prelates,  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  line,  robed,  not  like  those  of  the  Latin  rite,  in 
unadorned  white  copes  and  while  linen  mitres,  but  in  richly  ornamented 
chasubles  or  copes  of  oriental  fashion,  glittering  with  gold  and  prfcious 
stones  and  bright  colors,  and  wearing  on  their  heads  tiaras  radiant 
with  gems.     On  they  parsed,  Italians,   Greeks,   German;^,  Persians, 


iLiterally^  **  Come,  Creator  Spirit,"  a  hymn  of  iuvocation  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  1x^1118  thus. 

<  As  a  luBtfum  or  lustre  is  a  period  of  5  years,  the  dotte  of  the  Sth  lastTD  is  llie 
end  ot  the  40th  year. 
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S^nnofl,  Ilmigarians,  Spatiish  and  Copt,  Irbh  and  French,  Scotch  and 
BRiziliai),  Mexiaiii  and  English,  American  and  Chinese,  Catiadiuii 
and  Sonth  AnicricjUi  and  Australian;  abbots,  bishops  archbishops^ 
primatf^^,  and  patriarchs. 

**  Next  came  the  cardinals — the  senate  of  the  church.  . .  . — AntonelH,, 
Bilia  Bonnechose,  Cullen,  Schwartz<*nherg,  Hoiieulohe,  Barabo,  l^itra, 
Patrizi — every  one  se<^med  worthy  of,  and  to  receive,  special  homage 
aa  they  slowly  moved  on, 

**  But  even  they  were  forgot  ton  as  the  Holy  Far  her  approached, 
Sorrounded  by  hi^  chaplains  and  attendants,  by  Swidd  guards  in  their 
pictiiredque  codlume,  desif^ed,  it  is  s^^aJd,  with  an  eye  to  effect,  by 
Aftchael  Aiigelo  himself,  and  by  the  Roman  noble  guard  in  their  rich- 
est uniforms,  he  came  Ikjoic,  (iccurtling  to  the  old  Roman  rustom  winch 
has  come  down  from  the  times  uf  the  repubiic,  in  a  cunile  chair, 
Buch  as  ediles  and  senators  were  borne  in  j  such  as  that  which 
the  convert  Senator  l^»dens  appropriated  to  Ihe  Apostle  St. 
Pf  ler.  which  he  and  many  of  his  Fuccessora  used,  and  whicli  is  still 
pre?*erved  with  care  iind  veneration  in  St.  Peter*s,  [Sec  Cliaprers  L 
and  II L]  Pii»3  IX.  is^  we  believe,  really  eighty-one  [78}  yiars  of 
llge.  He  in  still  robust,  wonderfully  so  for  that  age.  His  cotmtenaDce 
beama  still  witli  that  paternal  bimevolence  which  h^is  swch  p4>wer  to 
charm  i  .  .  All  knelt  as  he  was  borne  by,  bles.^ing  them  on  either  side. 
In  his  train  followed  other  attemhmts  and  the  superiors  of  religious  or* 
ders,  who  enter  the  council,  but  are  not  privileged  to  wear  mitres* 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  thin,  ascetic,  flesh  less  form  of  the 
BUperior-general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  black — ^the  little  black  pope,  as  tlicy 
call  him  in  Iktme. 

**  Meanwhile  the  head  of  the  procession  has  long  since  reached  the 
grand  jwrlals  of  the  Basilica.  From  the  door  to  the  central  line  of  the 
tnuisefit  u  jibout  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  nave  of  the  ehun?h  In  about 
ninety-five  feet  wide.  All  this  space  is  crowded  with  people  .standing 
60  jammed  together  that  there  is  not  room  to  kneel,  if  one  wished.  Back 
on  cither  side,  under  the  broad  arches,  and  into  the  side  aisles,  the  vast 
mass  of  humanity  extend*.  •  *  •  Giiards  had  kept  free  for  «he  j^rocession 
a  ptt^iJnge-way  through  the  crowd,  fmrn  the  door  to  the  main  altan 
Up  this  lane  the  bishops  walked  with  uncovered  heads,  for  the  blessed 
BQcratncjit  was  exposetl  on  the  altar.  Kneeling  a  moment  in  adora- 
tion, they  arose,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  passed  into  the  space  set 
aside  and  prepared  for  the  council-hall.  To  each  one,  as  he  entered^ 
luji  proper  phice  was  assigned  by  the  masters  of  ceremony.   The  great* 
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er  pnrt  were  ?o  placed,  when  a  fuller  bur^tof  llie  choir  told  U8  that  the 
Holy  Father  bad  reiicht?d  the  portals  of  the  church,  had  heeu  n^ceived 
by  the  chapter  of  ennons,  and  was  entering.  He  left  the  curule  ch^r 
and  dollkl  h'm  milre;  for  a  greater  than  he  is  here  enthroned,  and  even 
the  pope  niust  walk  with  uncovered  heari*  He,  and  the  caniinals  with 
him,  knelt  at  ilie  main  altar  as  the  bbhops  had  done,  and  waited  until 
the  last  stmphe  of  the  hyrnn,  Veni  Sancte  Spi'nfus  [  =  Come,  Holy 
Spirit],  was  tiin'shed  by  the  choir.  He  arose,  cluinted  the  veraicle  and 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then,  preceded  by  the  cardinals,  aUo 
entered  the  eouncil*halh  They  passed  each  to  his  proper  place,  the 
pontiff  to  a  prie  Dieu  [=  *  pray  God,'  a  kneel ing-desk],  prepared  for 
for  him  in  the  middle,  lo  await  the  i-ommencement  of  the  hi^^h  mass,  ,  ♦ 

"  The  pontifical  high  ma.<s  should  have  been  celebrated  by  Cardinal 
Mattel,  the  dean  of  tlie  body.  But  his  Hge  and  infirmities  are  too 
great  to  permit  so  great  an  exertion*  Accordingly,  the  next  in  rank. 
Cardinal  Patrizi,  took  his  place,  and  was  the  t*elebrant  The  pontiff 
appnjaehed  the  altar  with  him*  recited  the  Judica  [=*  Judge,  Le*, 
Psiihn  xliii  ]  and  the  Cimfteor^^  *1  confess,'  the  confei^igion  of  sm 
to  Goil.  to  ihe  Virgin  Mary,  &c.],  and  then  retired  to  his  own  seat, 
and  the  cardinal  ascended  to  the  altar,  and  continued  the  mass.  The 
music  wjis  that  of  Pale^triua,  executed  by  the  papal  choir  a5  they  alone 
can  sing,  and  without  any  instnimentiil  acconipaniraenU  Such  voices 
as  their;*  need  iinne,  Jti-it  before  tlie  la-^t  gospel,  a  portable  indpit  was 
brought  out  near  Ihe  altar ;  Monsignor  Pa>savalli,  archbishop  of  Iconi- 
um,  asLHinded  it,  wearing  cope  and  mitre,  and  preached  the  inirotluctory 
sermon.  It  was  in  Latin — the  language  of  the  coyucil— and  occupied 
just  40  rainutes.  It  has  since  been  published^  and  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  recogniz  ?  and  admire  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  hia  thoughts 
and  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity.  But  no  pagc^  can  give  an  id^aof  the 
clear,  ringing  voice,  the  mu-^ical  Italian  intonations,  and  the  dignified 
and  impre-sive,  almost  impassioned,  gesture  of  the  truly  eloquent  Capu» 
chin.  J'he  sermon  over,  the  pope  gave  the  solemn  blessing,  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  [John  1 :  1 — 14]  was  recited,  and  the  mass  wa^  over. 

**  The  altar  being  now  clear,  the  attendanU  brought  in  a  rich,  throne- 
like  stand,  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  in  the  centre,  Monsignor  Fes9- 
ler,  secretary  of  the  council  attended  by  his  assistant,  brought  in  pro- 
cession a  large  b<x)k  of  the  Gospels,  eleg;inily  bound,  and  reverently 
placed  it  on  the  throne.  .  .  . 

**  The  Holy  Father  then  assumed  his  liiU  pontifical  robes.     The  car* 
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dinals  and  all  the  prelates,  in  their  proper  ortler,  then  approacbedt  one 
by  one*  to  pay  him  homage^  kissing  his  hand  or  the  stole  he  wore- 
Their  nutnhcrs  made  it  a  long  ceremony.  ... 

*'This  over,  all  knelt  while  the  pontiif  chanted  the  sublime  prayer, 
AdfumiU^  Domine  [=  We  are  present,  Lortl],  Solemn  and  jsnhdued 
were  the  chanted  ameia  of  the  entire  assembly. 

*•  Four  chanters  next  intoned  the  litany  of  the  saints*  in  the  well- 
known  varying  minor  Btruins  of  Gregorian  cbanL  Most  impressive 
were  the  ^e^iponsei<  made  by  the  united  voice  of  the  fathers.  But 
when,  at  the  proper  time,  she  pope  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  holding  the 
ero^  of  his  authority  m  his  left  hand,  replaced  the  chanters,  and  rais- 
ing his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  and  in  hu  own  majestic  and  sonorous 
tones,  trembling  just  enough  to  tell  how  deeply  his  grcal  hi'tirt  was 
moved,  thrice  prayed  our  divine  Lord  to  bless,  to  preserve,  to  consecrate 
this  council,  tears  flowed  from  many  an  eye.  All  were  intensiely  moved, 
and  not  bir^bops  alone*  but  the  erowd=i  of  clergy  outside,  and  ihoiiAands 
of  the  laity,  joined,  again  and  ag*un,  in  the  reHponse,  Te  Roffiimu^j  aiujti 
ao$  [=\Ve  beseech  thee,  hear  us].  Then,  if  never  before^  8t*  Peter'a 
was  filled  with  the  mighty  vohime  of  sound.  .  •     . 

**The  chanters  resumed,  the  liiany  was  terminated,  and  the  pope  re- 
cite«i  the  prayers  that  follow  iU  Cardinal  Borromco  then,  acting  as 
deacon*  chanted  the  Gospel  tnken  from  Luke  x.»  narrating  the  mission 
of  the  dwciples.  He  used  the  volume  that  had  been  enthroned  on  the 
altar.  When  he  concluded,  the  volume  was  carried  back  a-*  before,  and 
reverently  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  assembly  were  seated,  and  the 
Holy  Father,  himself  seated  and  wearing  his  mitre,  delivered  a  dis- 
cjourite  or  nllocution,  full,  a^  all  his  discourses  are,  of  unction,  and  re- 
plete with  the  thoughts  and  words  of  divine  inspiration. 

**  At  the  conclu-ion  of  this  discourse  all  knelt,  and  the  Holy  Father 
ogfun  iutoned  the  Vent  Creator  Spiritu^.  The  choir  took  it  up,  and 
the  memVM,'rs  of  the  council  responded  in  the  alternate  strofjlie-^.  The 
pope  sang  the  Teraicles  and  prayer  that  follow  it,  and  all  again  were 
•eated. 

•*  The  f^ecretary  now  mounted  the  pulpit  and  read  aloud  the  first  pro- 
posed decree,  "That  this  Holy  Vatican  Council  be,  and  is  now  opened*'* 
The  fiilhers  all  answered  Placei  [=:=  It  pleases,  L  e^  Yes]  ;  the  pope 
gave  hid  sanction ;  the  formal  decree  wiif^  passed  and  proclaimed,  and 
the  notaries  instrurted  to  make  an  oilirjal  record  of  iL 

**  A  seeood  decree  was  similarly  propo-ed,  voted,  and  sanctioned,  fix- 
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ing  the  second  puUHc  se-sgion  for  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  January  6th, 
1870*  The  (irst  general  cciugregation  was  announced  for  Friday,  De- 
cember 10th,  in  ihe  same  Imll  of  llm  council. 

"This  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  fir<t  public  ResBion^  which  ceces- 
Barily  were  purely  formal  The  Holy  Father  aroise  and  intoned  ihe 
solemn  7>  Dcum  or  thauk-^giving.  Tlio  choir — the  unrivalled  one  of 
the  Sixtine  chapel — took  up  the  stmin,  intertwining  tfie  melody  with 
subdued  but  artistic  harmonies,  Tlie  assembled!  bishop'*,  the  clergy 
without,  thousaudd  of  the  laity,  familiar  from  childhood  w  th  the  vary- 
ing b  trains  of  its  Gregorian  chant,  responded  with  one  aceonl,  in  the 
second  verae  of  the  grand  old  Ambrosian  hymn.  The  choir  sang  the 
third  verse  as  before,  the  crowd  responded  with  the  fourth,  and  so  on 
th'  y  alternated  to  ihe  end.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  words  the  thnl- 
ling  power  of  such  a  uniou  of  voices*  It  moved,  overcame,  subdued 
ooe.  .  .  * 

**  At  half-past  two,  the  Te  Deum  was  finished,  and  the  services 
doi^d.  The  Holy  Father  unrol>ed,  and  withdrew  with  his  attendants. 
But  it  was  past  three  ere  all  the  bi.^hops  could  issue  fi-om  the  hall  and 
leave  the  church.  The  crowds  looked  on  as  ihey  ^^lowly  departed,  tlieir 
own  numbers  long  reraaining  seemingly  uudiminishcd*'* 

At  the  first  general  congregation,  held  December  10th,  Car- 
dinal dc  Lnca  presiding  and  making  an  address,  the  members 
of  the  council  voted  by  ballot  ft>r  tlie  two  comniittees  on  ex- 
cuses and  complaints,  each  consisting  of  five  members.  These 
votes  were  placed  in  boxes,  and  publicly  sealed ;  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  senior  patriarch,  the  senior  primate, 
the  senior  archbishop,  the  senior  bishop,  and  the  senior  mitred 
abbot,  was  appointed  to  su|>erintcnd  tlie  counting  of  the  votes 
the  next  day,  and  also  to  sufierintend  the  counting  of  tlie  votes 
in  future  elections.  Copies  of  tlie  fii^t  schema  or  dt^aiiglit  on 
doctrinal  matters  were  then  delivered  to  the  bishops.  The 
meeting  was  opened  at  9  o'clock  a,  M.  with  the  mass  of  tJie 
Holy  Ghost  celebrated  by  one  of  the  prelates  without  music, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  chief  cardinal's  reading  the  pray- 
ers prescribed  for  the  occasion.  A  concluding  prayer  was  said 
before  the  meeting  was  adjourned* 

At  the  second  general  congregation,  December  14th,  two 
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documents  from  tlie  pope  were  (listribiitod  to  the  council ;  one 
on  the  election  of  pontilE  by  the  cardinals  and  tlie  immediate 
adjournment  of  the  council,  should  there  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  during  the  council ;  tlie  other,  revising  the  censures  and 
fie nal tics  of  the  canon  law,  Arc.  (see  Cliapter  IV.)-  Tlie  coun- 
cil balloted  for  members  of  tlie  committee  on  matters  of  faith, 
721  members  voting.  Archbishops  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  and 
Alemany  of  San  Francisco,  were  two  of  the  *24  members  of  this 
important  committee.  Archbishop  Manning  of  Wesirainster, 
England,  was  another  member,  and  Cardinal  Bilio  was  ap- 
pointed chairman.  It  is  conceded  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  almost  unanimouslj  favored  tlie  decree,  subsequently 
passed,  affirming  the  pope's  supremacy  and  infallibility. 

At  tlie  third  general  congi*egation,  December  21st,  the  com- 
mittee on  discipline  was  chosen.  Archbishop  McCloskey  of 
New  York,  and  Bisliop  Ifeiss  of  La  Crosse,  were  the  members 
chosen  from  the  Uaited  States^  and  Cardinal  Cateriiii  was  ap* 
pointed  chairmam 

At  the  fourth  general  congregation,  December  28th,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  religious  orders  was  chosen*  Of  this  Bishop  Ryan 
of  Buffalo  was  the  only  member  chosen  from  the  United  ."^tatcs, 
and  Cardinal  Bizxarri  was  app<:)intcd  chairman.  After  the  bal- 
loting, the  discussion  on  the  first  seh^ia  began,  and  was  con- 
tinned  on  the  next  day»  also  on  the  3d,  4th,  8th,  and  11th  of 
January.  In  all  35  speakers  aildressed  the  council  on  this 
Mchrma,  all  in  Latin,  the  first  speaker  being  Cardinal  Rxmscher 
of  Vienna,  the  second  Archbishop  Kenrick  of  St.  I^ouis,  and 
another  Bishop  Y^^rot  of  Savannah.  All  these  discourses  were 
taken  down  by  the  stenographers  of  the  council^  written  out, 
and  then  referred  with  the  schema  itself  to  the  ccmimittee  on 
matters  of  faith  to  make  such  amendments  in  the  $chmia  as 
might  seem  advisable,  and  again  bring  it  up  before  the  council 
for  consideration  and  ultimate  approval  or  rejection.  In  the 
mean  time  other  i^chemaiaQv  draughts  on  discipline  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  council  to  be  studied  for 

subsequent  discussion  and  action  in  a  similar  way. 
16 
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The  second  public  session  of  the  council,  in  which  the  pon- 
tiff presided,  was  held  January  6th.  ^Tliero  was  no  procession, 
yet  the  crowd  in  St.  Peter's,  though  smaller  than  at  the  first 
session,  was  immense.  After  the  mass,  litany,  and  other  pray- 
ers, came  the  si>ccial  business  of  the  session — to  make  the 
solemn  profession  of  faith.  This  ceremony  is  thus  described  in 
"The  Catholic  World''  for  March,  1870: 

^  The  promotors,  approachiiig  the  holy  father,  knelt  and  asked  that 
this  be  now  done.  lie  assented,  and  arose,  and  put  off  his  mitre.  All 
arose,  and  stood  uncovered.  In  Ids  own  clear,  ringing  voice,  in  tones 
that  filled  the  hall,  and  passed  out  to  the  multitude  beyond  in  the 
church — so  clear  that  words  could  be  caught  far  off  at  the  other  end  of 
the  transept — :he  read  slowly  and  solemnly  the  p^6fe^sion  of  Catholic 
faith,  in  the  form  of  Pius  IV.,  and  seemed  to  lay  special  stress  on  the 
declaration  that  in  his  heart  he  held  and  professed  this  holy  faith,  and 
would  hold  it,  with  God's  blessing,  until  death,  and  concluded,  ^I,  Pius, 
Bishop  of  the  Catholic  church,  so  promise,  vow,  and  swear.  So  help 
me  Goil,  and  these  ho!y  gospels,*  and  kissed  the  lx)ok  of  gospels.  He 
was  then  seated.  The  prelates  remained  standing  as  before,  while  one 
of  their  number  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  the  same  profession  in  their 
name.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  masters  of  ceremony  placed  a 
book  of  the  gospels  on  the  knees  of  the  pontiff,  and  one  by  one  the 
cardinals  approached,  according  to  tlieir  rank,  and  confirmed  the  pro- 
fes^ion,  '  I,  Cons  antine,  Cardinal  Patrizi,  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
according  to  the  form  just  read.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  gos- 
pels,' and  kissed  the  book.  After  the  cardinals  came  the  patriarchs 
and  primates,  and  then  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  . .  •  The  prelates 
made  the  profession  each  in  the  liturgical  language  of  his  rite ;  most, 
of  course,  in  Latin,  some  in  Greek,  and  Syriac,  and  Chaldean,  and 
Arabic,  and  Armenian,  and  Copt,  and  Slavonic This  solemn  cere- 
mony lasted  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  When  it  was  concluded,  the 
Te  Deum  was  intoned,  and  chanted  in  the  old  and  venerable  style  by 
the  choir,  the  bishops,  and  the  assembled  thousands,  and  with  it  closed 
the  second  public  session  of  the  Vatican  council." 

The  29th  general  congregation  was  held  February  22, 1870, 
when  the  aiscussion  on  the  fourth  schema  on  discipline  was  re- 
ferred, like  the  three  before  it,  to  the  committee  on  matters  of 
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discipline.  Including  the  7  speeches  of  that  day,  145  speeches 
had  then  been  delivered  heforo  the  council  on  the  5  »f*hematu 
(1  on  faith,  and  4  on  discipline),  and  nothing  satisfactory  to 
the  council  had  been  matured.  Some  additional  regidations 
were  announced  in  tlie  congregation  of  the  22d  of  February, 
according  to  which  the  members  of  the  council  who  desii*ed  to 
present  their  views  upon  any  schema  or  to  amend  it  in  any  way, 
were  to  do  this,  not  jjublit'ly  in  the  congregation  as  before,  hut 
by  writing  out  their  views^  amendments,  &c,,  and  sending  these 
written  statements  to  tlie  seci^tary,  who  in  turn  was,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  specified,  to  deliver  them  all  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  wlio  were,  as  before,  to  amend  the  schema^ 
if  necessary,  and  report  it  to  the  congregation  with  a  summary 
of  the  remarks  made  and  of  the  amendments  proposed ;  and 
then  the  presiding  cardinals  were  to  ajipoint  a  day  for  its 
discnssion  in  general  congregation,  first  by  those  who  might 
previously  signify  their  intention  Uy  discuss  it  as  a  whole,  and 
next  by  tliose  who  might  thus  signify  their  intention  to  discuss 
the  1st,  2d,  &€.,  portion  of  it,  as  each  portion  sliould  come  up 
in  its  order,  the  members  of  the  reporting  committee  being  free 
to  reply  at  their  discretion  during  the  debate.  Provision  was 
also  made  in  these  regulations  for  closing  the  discussion  at  the 
written  request  of  at  least  10  bishops,  should  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  so  decide;  for  taking  the  vote  after  tlie  dis- 
cnssion  of  a  part  of  a  E(*hema  should  be  finishetl,  first  on  ih^ 
amendments  to  that  part  and  then  on  the  part  itself;  and  finally 
for  taking  tlie  vote  on  an  entire  uehema  by  saying  plat^et  [=  it 
pleases],  or  mn  placet  [=  it  does  not  please],  or  plaeH  juxta 
fnodum  [r-  it  pleases  after  a  fashion],  those  who  voted  in  this 
last  way  giving  a  written  statement  of  opinion  and  reasons. 

Under  the  new  regulations  9  general  congregations  were 
held  in  March,  and  8  in  April ;  and  then,  at  the  3d  public 
session,  held  on  Low  Sunday,  April  24th,  a  dogmatic  decree 
on  Catholic  faith*  was  read  aud  unanimously  approved  by  the 

♦Thb  decree  U  in  4  chAptrra,  trejiting  (L)  of  (itwl  th«  Ciraior  of  all  things,  (II.) 
of  B«velAtkiDj  (ffl-)  of  Fttiih  and  (IV J  of  Faith  and  Riiaaoo ;  ynih  corirspouding 
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667  members  present ;  whereupon,  after  the  vote  was  officially 
declared  by  the  notaries,  the  pope  gave  his  sanction  thus : 

**  The  ctinons  and  decrees  contained  in  this  constitution,  having  been 
approved  by  nil  the  fathers,  without  a  single  dWentient,  we,  with  the 
approbation  of  this  holy  council,  detine  them,  as  they  have  beea  read, 
and  by  our  apostolic  authority  we  confirm  thenu" 

After  the  8d  public  session,  8  general  congregations  were 
held  for  discussion  and  action  upon  the  acltema  on  the  Little 
Catechism,  which  was  voted  on  as  a  whole  in  the  congregation 
of  May  4th,  and  then  laid  over  for  the  final  seal  of  approbation 
in  the  public  session. 

With  the  genera!  congregation  of  May  13th  commenced  the 
discussion  respecting  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  tlie  pope, 
which  was  continued  for  two  months.  The  preface  and  the 
first  2  chapters  of  the  proposed  decree  having  been  adopted, 
and  tlie  discussion  on  the  ^d  chapter  closed,  tlie  dcliate  began 
in  the  congregation  of  June  15th  on  the  4tli  chapter,  which 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  [XJpc's  infallibility.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  council  were  Ultramontanists,  who  were 
agreed  in  maintaining  this  infallibility,  there  was  opposition 
G'om  three  classes :  (1.)  The  Gallicans  or  French  party,  headed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  and  regarded  him  only  as  a  divinely  constituted  center  or 
official  representative  of  the  whole  churchy  this  whole  church 
dispersed  through  the  world  being  infallible  and  the  pojie  being 
amenable  to  it.  This  class  was  not  very  numerous,  but  grew 
larger  durijig  the  continuance  of  the  connciL  (2,)  Those  who, 
though  themselves  believing  or  sjieculatively  favoring  the  doc- 
trine, yet  deemed  it  incapable  of  definition,  the  church  tradition 
on  this  point  not  being,  in  their  view,  clear  enough.  (3.)  Those 
who  regarded  the  definition  as  |>ossible,  but  j>erilou8  to  the 
church,  hindering  conversions  and  exasijei^ting  governments. 

csTionii  nppentled,  anafheinAtizing  ntheists,  pantheists,  rej<!cters  of  the  TridentiiiQ 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  dielK^lierers  in  the  inspimtion  of  tht^o  Scriptures^  or  in 
miriMdes,  or  in  th«  perpetuity  of  church-doctrines,  Sac 
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This  last  is  said  to  have  been  ihe  most  numerous  of  the  three 
classes  of  the  oppoaition,  and  to  have  included  Cardinal 
Schw'artzcnV>erg,  Bishop  Diipanlonp  of  Orleans,  most  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  bisho[>s,  and  a  good  nuaiber  of  the 
French  and  Belgians.  Tliere  were  65  six^akcrs  on  this  last 
chapter,  before  the  debate  was  arrested,  on  the  petition  of 
150  biahops,  by  the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  major ity.  In 
the  genci*al  congregation  of  July  11th,  the  votes  were  taken  on 
the  details  of  the  4th  chapter,  and  47  memljers  voted  against 
the  definition  of  infallibiUty.  In  the  general  congregation 
of  July  13th  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole  schema,  wben 
451  voted  placet^  62  placet  juxia  modum,  and  88  non  placet* 
As  some  (Spanish  bishopm,  it  is  said)  who  voted  plat'ef  juxta 
modum,  recommended  the  insertion  of  words  to  make  the  de- 
cree clearer  and  stronger,  the  sclt4ma  was  altered,  and  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  in  the  congregation  of  July  16th, 
Of  the  88  who  voted  unconditionally  against  the  dogma  of 
infallibility  in  the  general  congregation  of  July  13th,  25  were 
Aa»trian  (mcluding  the  2  cardinal  archltishops  Schwartzenberg 
of  Prague  and  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  Simor  of  Gran 
wlio  is  primate  of  Hungary  and  a  meraber  of  the  committee  on 
faith,  iVrchbishop  Prince  Fiirstenberg  of  Olmiitz,  &c*),  25 
were  French  (including  Cardinal  Archbishop  Mattliieu  of  Be- 
san^on?  the  archbishops;  of  Lyons  and  Paris,  Bishop  Dupanloup 
of  Orleans,  &c.)^  H  ^^^  Germany  (including  the  archbish- 
ops of  Munich  and  Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  ttcO*  8  from  tlie  Britr 
iMi  dominions  (including  Arcbbisbups  Mcllale  of  Tnam  in 
Ireland,  Connolly  of  Halifax,  Bishops  Rogei-s  of  Chatham, 
Bourget  ot  Montreal,  &c.),  6  fn^m  Italy  (tlie  Arclibisbop  of 
Milan,  A'c),  G  from  the  Oriental  rites  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 
and  4  (the  Archbishop  of  St,  Louis,  and  the  Bisliops  of  Pitts- 
burg, Little  Rock,  and  Rochester)  from  the  United  States, 
Of  the  62  who  voted  conditiiiaally  {phtfef  Jurta  modmn')  against 
the  dogma  at  that  time,  alKiut  20  were  Italians,  including  3 
cardinals  (de  Silvestri,  Trerisanto,  and  Guidi),  6  from  Spain, 
4  from  the  United  States  (the  Archbishops  of  Oregon  City  and 
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New  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Monterey  and  Savannah),  Ac. 
Several  American  prelates  were  absent  at  this  time,  as  Arcli- 
bisliop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  the  Bishops  of  Burlington  and 
Cleveland,  <kc. ;  and  Archbishop  Odin  of  New  Orleans  had 
died. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  two  days  after  the  above  vote  was 
taken,  a  deputation  of  the  minority  had  an  interview  with  the 
pojx)  (according  t<3  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Gazette 
de  France)^  to  ask  him  to  suppress,  in  the  3d  canon  of  the  3d 
chapter  of  the  schema^  a  clause  which  had  been  added  after 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  and  to  insert  in  the  fommla  of 
the  definition  the  words  '  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
churches.'  The  ix^jk;  received  the  deputation  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  did  not,  as  appeared  the  next  day,  accede  to  their 
request.  Then  the  bishops  of  the  minority  concluded  not  to 
attend  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine,  and  addressed  to  the 
poi>e  this  letter : 

"  Most  Holy  Father :  In  the  general  congregation  held  on  the  13th 
of  the  present  month,  we  have  voted  on  the  schema  of  the  first  dog- 
matic constitution,  relative  to  the  Church.  Your  Holiness  now  knows 
that  88  Fathers,  only,  listening  to  their  conscience  and  their  love  of 
the  Church,  have  voted  non  placet;  that  62  have  voted  placet  juxta 
modum,  and,  finally,  that  about  70  others  have  not  attended  the  congre- 
gation, and  have  deemed  it  best  to  abstain  from  voting.  Ip  should  be 
added  that  other  Fathers,  either  on  account  of  the  condition  of  their 
health,  or  from  other  very  grave  motives,  had  already  returned  to 
their  dioceses.  Under  such  conditions  our  vote  has  been  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  Your  Holiness  and  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  therefore 
now  known  how  large  a  number  of  bishops  share  our  sentiments ;  as 
regards  us,  we  have  by  our  vote  fulfilled  a  duty  which  we  had  to  dis- 
charge before  God  and  before  the  Church.  Since  then  nothing  has 
occurred  which  could  have  disposed  us  to  vote  differently ;  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  events  of  great  im|K>rUmce  have  still  more  confirmed  us 
in  our  former  disposition.  And  on  that  account  we  now  hereby  declare 
that  we  renew  and  confirm  the  votes  previously  given  by  us. 

"  Confirming,  therefore,  these  votes  by  the  present  declaration,  we 
decide,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  not  attend  the  public  session 
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which  13  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  ihe  present  month ;  for  the  filia! 
devotion  aud  the  resj)ect  wbit^lt  ye^tenlay  bmu^ht  to  the  feet  of  Yoxir 
Holiness  our  d"  putaiion  do  not  permit  us,  in  a  quetitioii  wbicli  so  nearly 
I^Qoeros  Your  Holiness  ihiit  it  may  be  regaified  as  being  a  personal 
Baiir  of  Your  Holiness,  to  say  publicly  and  to  the  face  of  <iiir  Father, 
2^on  Placet,  Moreover,  the  votes  which  we  ijriendt'd  to  give  ni  rh^ 
Boiemn  session  would  only.repoat  the  votes  already  given  by  us  at  the 
general  congregation.  We  therefore  return^  witliout  funher  delay,  to 
Uie  flocks  which  are  entrusted  to  us,  and  to  widths  ai>er  &o  foiig  an  ab- 
sence, amidst  these  rumors  of  war  and  »u  the  urgent  necessities  of  their 
souls,  our  prej^ence  is  absolutely  necessary,  being  distressed  that  in  this 
sad  junction  we  should  find  the  consciences  and  the  peace  of  t^uls  so 
deeply  disturbed. 

••  We  recommend  with  our  whole  heart  Your  TToliness  and  the  Holy 
Chtjrrh,  to  whirh  we  profess  an  inviolable  devot*  diiess  and  obedience, 
to  the  grace  and  to  the  protection  of  o»ir  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And,  in 
union  with  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  absent  and  who  should 
liaTe  voted  as  we,  we  are,  most  holy  Father, 
Of  your  Holiness* 

3Io3t  devoted  and  obedient  sons." 

The  4th  general  session  was  held  on  Monday,  July  18th,  at 
9  A.M.  The  following  accouut  tjf  it  is  frum  **  The  Catholic 
World;'  of  September,  1870. 

**The  iSth  of  July  will  henceforth  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  church At  9  o'clock  precisely,  his  eminence  Car- 
dinal IJanli  began  a  low  mass*  without  chant.  At  the  end  of  it,  the 
small  throne  for  the  gospels  was  placed  on  the  altar,  and  iijion  it  a  eopy 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  a  few  momenta  the  sovereign  pontiff  en- 
tjif-r^d,  prec*eded  by  the  senate  and  by  the  oflieer.s  of  his  court,  and,  after 
kiioi'ling  a  few  moments  at  the  prte^ieti^  went  to  his  throne  in  the  apsis 
of  the  aula  [—  hall].  The  customary  prayers  were  recited  by  him; 
the  litany  of  the  saints  was  chanted,  and  the  Vent  Creator  Spi'rifu$  in- 
toneil,  the  people  present  taking  part;  after  which  the  bisljop  of  Fahri- 
ano  ascended  the  pidpit  and  read  the  Behema  to  be  voted  on,  and  fin- 
ished with  asking  the  fathers  whether  it  plea^^ed  them,  Monsignor 
Jacobini  next,  from  the  pulpit,  called  the  name  of  each  prelate  assisting 
St  the  council.     534  answered  placefy  2  replied  non  placet^  and  106 
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were  absent,  some  being  sick,  the  far  greater  number  not  wiflhing  to 
vote  favorably.  As  soon  as  the  result  vfs^  made  known  officially  to  Pius 
IX.,  who  awaited  it  in  silence,  but  witii  calmness,  he  arose,  and  in  a 
clear,  disiinct,  and  firm  voice  announced  the  fact  of  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2,  having  given  a  favorable  vote,  *  wherefore,'  he  continued,  *  by 
virtue  of  our  apostolic  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  sacred  coun- 
cil, we  define,  confirm,  and  approve  the  decrees  and  canons  just  n^ad.' 
Immediately  there  arose  murmurs  of  approbation  inside  and  outside 
I  he  hall,  the  doors  of  which  were  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd,  and, 
increasing  from  the  impossibility  thtise  present  experienced  of  leprcss- 
iiig  their  feeling,  it  swelled  into  a  burst  of  congratulation,  and  a  Viva 
Pio  Nono  Papa  infallibile  [Live  Pius  IX.  Pope  infallible].  .  .  As 
soon  as  all  were  quiet,  with  unfaltering  voice  and  excellent  intoiuition 
the  poi>e  began  the  Te  Deum.  It  was  taken  up  alternately  by  the  Sis- 
tnie  choir  and  those  present.  By  an  accident  at  the  '  Sanctu$^  Seme- 
tus,  S(incfus  [=  Holy,  Holy,  Holy],  th^  people  got  out,  and  took  up 
the  part  of  the  Sistine  ehoir,  and  kept  it  to  the  end,  alternately  with 
the  bisliops,  and  with  a  volume  of  sound  that  completely  drowned  the 
delicate  notes  of  the  papal  smgers,  and  which,  if  not  as  musical  as 
their  chant,  was  far  more  impressive.  The  session  ended  with  the 
aiK)stolic  benedirtion  from  the  holy  father,  accompanied  by  an  indul- 
gence for  all  assistuig,  in  accordance  with  the  cu>tom  of  the  ehurch." 

Tlie  session  of  the  18th  of  July  was  memorable  not  only  for 
its  decree  on  the  pope's  primacy  and  infallibility,  and  for  its 
number  of  vacant  seats,  but  also  for  its  terrible  thundernstorm. 
Of  this  storm,  which  burst  over  the  church  during  the  voting 
ui)on  the  dogma,  and  of  the  scenes  that  followed,  the  corre- 
spondent in  Rome  of  the  New  York  Tribune  wrote  the  next 
day: 

. . .  '^The  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed  as  we  have  not  heard 
it  this  season  before.  Every  placet  seemed  to  be  announced  by  a  flash 
and  terminated  by  a  clap  of  thunder.  Through  the  cupolas  the  light* 
ning  entered,  licking,  as  it  were,  the  very  columns  of  the  baUlachiHO 
over  the  tomb  of  St*  Peter,  and  lighting  up  large  spaces  on  the  pave- 
ment. .  .  .  Thus  the  roll  was  called  for  one  hour  and  a  hal^  with  this 
solemn  accompaniment,  and  then  the  result  of  the  voting  was  taken  to 
the  pope.  .  .  .  Looking  from  a  distance  into  the  hall,  which  wad  ob- 
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scared  by  the  tempest,  notiiitig  was  visible  but  the  golden  miter  of  the 
fKvpe,  and  ao  thick  was  the  diirkiie^ji  that  &  servitor  waa  o<'mpeJled  to 
hnng  a  Iight4?d  candle  and  hold  it  by  hi^  side  to  eiiuhk'  Uim  to  read  the 
Ibriiiula  by  whidi  he  dt-ified  him^fl£  Aiid  I  hen — what  18  that  itide* 
Bcribiihle  noise ?  .  •  .  The  fathers  had  begun  with  chipping — Ihey  were 
the  fn«j!enicn  to  the  cmvvd  who  took  up  the  notei?  and  aigns  of  rejoidng 
mitil  the  church  of  God  was  couvertt'd  into  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition 
of  human  pasi^ions.     *  Viva  Pio  ^ono'  [—  Live,  Pius  IX.],  *  Vh*a  U 

wj*apa  InfaUibile  *  [^=  \A\e  the  iiifalhblt;  popi*]  ^  Viva  it  trionfo  dei 
VaUolwi*  [=  Live  the  triumph  of  the  Catbohcs],  were  shouted  hy  this 
priestly  aa^embly  ;  nnd  again  another  round  they  htwl ;  and  yet  another 
was  attempted  as  ^jom  a?»  the  Te  Deum  laul  bem  8ung  and  the  benedic- 
tion had  been  given.  It  waa  a  m timing  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
oonira<^td  between  the  absence  of  almost  every  eftect  which  man  could 

•  lmv<r  provided,  and  the  preiience  of  those  wonderful  effects  of  nature 
rhieh  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  -A  miserably  small  an&^emblage 
in  the  church  ;  no  decorations,  no  proud  procession ;  the  hall  almost 
closed  from  the  view  of  the  public :  nne-tliird  of  ihe  entire  number  of 
the  bishop-s  and  those  the  leading  members  of  ibe  hienirehy,  ab-ent; 
the  Royal  box  nearly  empty  ;  the  Diplomjidc  box  as  much  so,  for 
France,  Austria,  Prus-ia,  nnd  Bavaria  had  instructed  their  ministers 
not  to  attemb  nor  to  illuminate  in  tlie  evening — such  were  the  external 
rirrum!5tance^  of  humiliation  which  struck  the  senses.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  the  God  of  Nature,  and  perhaps,  too,  of  the  pope,  had  entered 
tlii^  very  churt!h  of  St  Peter  clothed  in  hijs  suhlime^t  form.  Until  12 
o'rlock  did  ibis  terrific  storm  continue,  and  then  the  council  broke  up. 
Gmdudly  tJie  ssky  became  serene.  .  •  .  In  the  evening  there  were  no 
intiminations  worth  uotieing.  The  fa^^ade  of  SU  X^ettr's  was  illumi- 
nated* the  ornmnental  gas  lights  in  the  Corsow^re  lit,  and  a  few  houses, 
Tcry  few,  had  some  paper-covered  lamp**  .  .  *  The  great  event  of  the 
dTening  was  the  departure  of  a  host  of  the  fathers,  thus  retarding  the 
time  of  starting  ft^r  j  of  an  h«»ur.  Almost  the  entire  Diplomatic  IJoily 
went  up  to  take  leave  of  their  bishops/* 

The  work  of  the  council  up  to  this  point  is  thus  summarily 
described  by  the  same  correspondent : 

•*  Rome,  July  21, — Now  that  the   Ecclesiastical  f^e^^on  has  closed » 
ACid  wearied  and  half  baked  bishops  are  flying  in  ail  directions  to  their 
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dioceses,  let  me  cast  a  rapid  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
last  seven  months.  Two  years  have  pa«??ed  away  since  the  council 
was  summoned  according  to  the  time  honored  form*  The  professed 
objects  were  good ;  the  real  object  was  to  erect  the  personal  infallibilty 
of  the  ])ope  into  a  dogma.  How  has  it  been  done  ?  In  what  spirit  ? 
I  shall  answer  these  questions  according  to  the  observations  which  I 
have  myself  made  and  the  information  which  I  have  received  during 
the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  last  November.  I  may  have 
erred  in  the  former,  and  been  misinformed  in  the  latter ;  but  what  I 
now  write  I  bi^lieve  to  be  true.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Fathers  in  Rome 
they  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  boys  in  a  public  schooL  Their 
business  was  cut  out  for  them — what  they  were  to  do,  how  they  were 
to  do  it,  and  to  what  limits  they  might  go,  was  accurately  laid  down, 
and  *  it  was  so  kind  and  considerate  of  the  Holy  Father,'  it  was  ob- 
served, *thus  to  smooth  the  path  of  their  studies.'  Some  of  the  Fathers 
told  me  that  tiie  preparation  of  the  schemes  should  have  been  left  to 
them,  ])y  which  plan  great  confusion  and  much  time  would  have  been 
saved.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  *  gentlt.'men,  not  young  but  elderly,  met 
for  business,*  regulations  for  their  conduct  were  given  to  them.  The 
head  master  was  resolved  to  keep  them  well  in  hand,  and  though  they 
fretted  and  remonstrated,  they  were  needs  bound  to  submit  Every 
one  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  will  remember  the  feeling  almost  of 
indication  with  which  these  regulations  were  received.  Kow  and 
then,  too,  the  Fathers  were  publicly  reproved  for  telling  secrets  which 
it  was  scarcely  ix)ssible  to  abstain  from  betraying,  and  the  imposition 
of  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  which  should  characterise 
a  public  and  deliberative  meeting.  Later  on  in  the  season  new  regu- 
lations were  issued  supplementary  to  and  more  binding  than  the  others. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  school  must  no  longer  be  permitted  to  discuss, 
but  give  in  their  thoughts  in  writing.  These  created  almost  a  revolu- 
tion among  the  Fathers.  Remonstrances  in  the  form  of  Pottulaia 
[=  demands]  were  sent  in,  and  some  very  energetic  action  was  con- 
temi)lated.  *  Should  they  leave  Rome  P  *  Should  they  absent 
themselves  from  the  Council  ?  These  were  questions  agitated  in  the 
International  Committees,  but  they  tacitly  submitted,  and  reserved  the 
strength  of  their  opposition  to  the  last  moment.  As  regards,  too,  these 
committees — strong  efforts  were  made  to  put  them  down — the  Coun- 
cil Hall,  it  was  said,  was  the  only  proper  place  for  deliberation,  and 
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aeireral  Horaan  hou'^ea  wei'e  closed.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
httTe  closed  those  of  foreigners  of  high  consideration,  and  so  tlie  In- 
tentational  Committees  huve  contitiued  to  meet  ta  the  present  day, 
greatlr  to  the  interest  of  freedom.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  im potency  of 
•ome  of  the  regulations  that  the  oath  of  secrecy  \m^  been  \^olated  over 
and  over  again,  and  that  dif^cusision  ba-i  been  practically  insisted  ujH>n. 
The  Fathers  exercised  what  th«^y  claimed  as  a  right,  and  thougii  the 
eaniinal-presidi'iits  never  abrogated  the  In w,  they  were  compelled  to  be 
the  {Missive  and  un wiling  auditors  of  13G  :<peeches  on  the  fuur(h*c/M*roa, 
regarding  infallibility  alone,  From  the  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  viola- 
tion of  which  several  persons  were  expelled  fram  Rome,  most,  i>erhap3 
ftlU  have  been  released  at  the  last  mumenL  Cardinal  Bonnecliose  told 
the  pope  at  a  recent  audieni*e  thut  he  should  have  great  diflicully  in 
obaervjug  it,  and  as  he  h  instructed  to  demand  a  special  audience  of  the 
emperor^  to  give  a  report  of  ihe  council.  His  Eminence  also  lias  l>een 
released.  1  come  now  to  speak  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  the 
iufallibilist  portion  of  the  council.  In  theory  it  was  a  deliberative  aa- 
setobly  met  to  investigate  and  decide  what  was  truth.  It  liaa  on  the 
contrary  assumed  to  be  true  that  which  was  to  have  been  the  subject 
af  discussion,  and  the  majority  have  treated  those  who  differed  from 
ibemwith  every  specnes  of  itisult*  It  is  possible  that  ihe  foreign  press 
lUM  «t  timea  exaggerated  the-<c  excesses  of  the  dipciples  of  Christ,  but, 
I  depend  not  on  them  ;  I  depend  rather  on  the  statements  whieh  I  have 
giuhered  daily  from  moderate  men  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  who  la- 
tneoted  the  injury  inflicted  on  her.  Gross  and  unmannerly  inter- 
ruptions, hi^s^es  and  howls,  and  harsh  epithets  liave  greeted  the  orator 
who  rentured  to  exercise  his  undoubted  right,  while  the  cardinal-presi* 
dentfl  have  rung  the  bell  to  call  the  speaker  to  wliat  was  called  order 
and,  failing  to  succeed,  have  gone  even  to  the  pulpit  to  call  him  down* 
It  18  with  delicacy  and  hesitation  that  I  now  allude  to  the  highest  per- 
ttonaige  in  these  States.  The  ultra  Human  Catholic  press  maintained 
before  the  council  met  that  the  pope  could  not  and  would  not  be  any 
party  to  a  movement  which  would  exalt  him  above  humanity.  He 
was,  aa  it  were,  to  repose  in  complete  unconsciousnesa-almost  without 
a  will — ^submissive  to  the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  What 
18  thtJ  truth?  Pius  IX-  has  been  a  warm  partisan^  has  been  judge  in 
his  own  case,  and  has  pre-theorized  himself.  In  his  hrief^  and  allocii- 
itons  he  has  significantly  praised  all  those  who  favored  the  dogmat  while 
lie  has  severely  reproved  those  who  opposed  iL    Even  on  the  occaaion 
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of  ft  recent  festivaU  liia  benediction  displayed  hU  animus,  and  unless  all 
Rome  b  in  error,  private  laudaiioud  or  private  reproolk  have  Ixien  dealt 
out  to  those  who  were  suppnsed  to  deserve  hla  t^miles  or  to  merit  hia 
auger.  In  short,  tlie  man  who  ventured  to  difi'er  from  the  Roman 
Ciiria  [  =  court]  wtks  regarded  almost  as  a  criminal  both  by  a  portion 
of  the  cxiuncil  and  by  tlie  pope,  whom  it  was  permitted  to  ijisuJU  The 
couneil  was  summont*iL  nut  to  discuss,  but  to  obey,  and  because  a  por- 
tion of  it  refused  to  du  so,  it  has  been  looked  upon  with  on  evil  eye. 
Of  tlie  ultra  Roman  Catholiu  press  I  shuO  not  say  much,  for  by  its  rude 
violence  it  luis  put  itself  beyond  the  pide  of  notice.  All  the  worst  fea- 
tures which  liave  marked  the  hdallibilist  bishops  have  been  displayed  by 
it  in  a  higldy  miii^r^iilied  form.  The  decrees  it  desired,  it  has  re^jarded  as 
fSiregone  conelusions,  and  all  who  oppoaed  them  as  ^pei^tilent  feUows/ 
Hence,  instead  of  encouraging  diseu-ssion  it  has  dealt  in  hard  words* 
and  has  forgotten  that  when  a  man  handles  the  j>en  he  should  not  eeaae 
to  he  a  gentleman.  Heretics,  Jews,  GallicanSt  Fal-jitiers,  Protestants,  and 
a  host  of  other  epithets  have  been  lavished  on  those  who  differed  fi-om 
it,  while  those  who  lavored  its  views  have  been  exalted  to  the  skies. 
Let  us  pass  it  by,  for  6uch  a  spirit  has  been  condemned  by  the  sentiment 
of  all  enlighteneil  Roman  Catholie-s,  1  have  spoken  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  council  has  been  conducted  j  let  me  now  very  briefly  report 
what  it  has  done.  The  first  public  session  was  held  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 18C0,  when  the  sole  ceremony  was  that  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  council.  The  second  session  was  held  on  the  t>ih  of  January,  1870, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  any  decrees  to  be  prot.!laimed,  the  biahops  were 
called  on  to  make  profession  of  the  Faith  of  Pius  IV.  On  the  oocasion 
of  the  third  se45>ion,  wliich  wa^  held  on  the  24th  of  April,  1870,  some 
decrees  were  published  regarding  the  existence  of  God,  rationalism, 
pantheism,  and  several  other  isms.  At  the  fourth  councib  w^hich  waa 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  tlie  Roman  pon- 
tiff were  decided,  and  now,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Romans,  the 
bishops  who  came  a-s  *'  Pastori  "  [=  shepherds]  leave  Rome  as  **  Pe- 
core  **  [^sheep],  and  may  go  and  gambol,  for  having  shorn  themselvea, 
they  are  as  light  as  lambs.  lu  tlui  intervals  between  these  sessions 
there  have  been  many  meetings,  chilled  General  Congregations,  at  which 
the  canons  distributed  have  been  discussed.  They  have  been  De  Fide 
[==on  the  Faith]  ;  de  Officio  Epitcoporum  [==on  the  oflice  of  Bishops]  ; 
de  Vita  et  HonesicUe  Clericoruni  [=  on  the  life  and  reputation  of  the 
clergy]  ;  tU  Parvo  OcUechismo  [==:on  the  liitle  catechism]  ;  ZkEcclegia 
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[^on  the  chnrdi] ;  De  Prxmatu  Romani  Pontijicis  [=on  the  primacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff].  Some  only  of  these  subjects  liave  been  partial- 
ly discussed.  The  Canon  de  Ecclesia  was  before  the  council  when  a 
Dote  of  remonstrance  from  the  French  government  arrived.  The  an- 
swer was  an  immediate  order  to  bring  forwanl  tlie  primacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  which,  from  being  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Canon 
de  EcclestfMj  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  First.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  the  bishops  have  received  permission  to  leave  Rome,  with  or- 
ders to  reassemble  on  the  1  Uh  of  November.*' 

After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  the  order  for  the  reassembling  of  tlio  Vatican  comi- 
cil  was  indefinitely  suspended. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  CLERGY. 

Orn  English  word  "  priest  '*  is  etymologically  the  same  with 
"  prcHbytcr,"  both  words  being  traced  back  to  the  Greek  pre9- 
buterosy  which  signifies  "  elder,"  and  is  thus  translated  in  the 
New  Testament  (Mat.  15 :  2.  Luke  15 :  25.  Acts  11 :  30. 
1  Tim.  5 :  1,  &c.).  "  Priest,"  therefore,  is  often  nearly  synon- 
ymous with  "  presbyter,"  "  elder,"  "  minister,"  "  preacher," 
"  pastor,"  and  other  terms  which  denote  in  general,  with  vari- 
ous shades  ot  difference,  a  christian  teacher  or  spiritual  guide. 
But  "  priest "  is  also  used  as  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  sacerdos  and  the  Greek  hiereuSy  which  denote  a  sacred 
person,  particularly  one  who  performs  sacred  rites,  or  offers 
sacrifice  to  God.  Tlie  latter  is  the  predominant  signification 
of  "  priest "  among  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  would  have  been 
among  the  ancient  Jews  or  among  the  idolatrous  Romans  and 
Greeks.  The  "  priest "  among  Roman  Catholics  is  a  sacred 
person,  who  offers  sacrifice  to  God ;  the  "  priests  "  or  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  belong  to  a  sacred  order  or  caste, 
who  are  regarded  as  altogether  distinct  from,  and  officially  su- 
perior to,  the  ''  laity,"  or  common  Christian  people,  and  who 
offer  sacrifice,  especially  the  mass  (see  Chapter  XIV.).  But 
Protestants  believe  that  the  one  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  offered  to  God  for  us  when  he  died  on  the  cross,  is  full 
and  complete  (Ilcb.  9 :  28.  10 :  10-14) — that  no  other  sacri- 
fice to  God  is  needed,  and  that  no  other  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
Him  can  be  made  (Ilcb.  10 :  18, 29) — that  all  true  Christians 
now  constitute,  as  the  apostle  Peter  declares,  "  a  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
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Christ  '*  (1  Peter  2 :  5,  9)  ;  and  that,  therefore^  the  priests, 
clergy,  or  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  are  simply  the 
religions  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people,  not  a  separate  caste 
or  a  holier  class  by  the  mere  virtue  of  their  office.  Here  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  Protestant  goes  directly  to  Christ  as  his 
High  Priest  and  the  one  Mediator  witli  God  (1  Tim.  2  ;  5) ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  exjiects  his  priest  to  oiler  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice and  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  for  him.  The  Protestant 
oflTers  prayer  and  other  spiritual  sacrifices  himself,  and  takes 
tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  word  as  an  all-sufficient  8avior; 
he  reganls  the  priest  who  wuukl  stand  hot  ween  him  and  God, 
and  professedly  rejieat  tlio  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  mass,  as 
an  unauthorized  interloper,  and  as  one  who,  like  an  apostate, 
crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afi'esh  and  puts  him  to  an  open  shame 
(Heb.  6 :  6). 

Among  the  7  sacraments  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  **  the  sacra- 
ment of  orders  '*  holds  a  jirominent  place.  Says  the  Catechism 
of  tlie  Council  of  Trei:t : 

**  In  the  power  of  Orders  is  included  not  only  that  of  consecrating 
the  holy  euelmrist,  hut  idso  of  preparing  the  soul  for  its  worthy  re- 
cepliun,  anil  whatever  elae  has  reference  to  the  sacr«:(]  mysteries,  .... 
To  exercise  ihia  power^  TDinisters  are  appointed  and  »oIi  mnly  conse- 
cmteil,  and  thi^  solemn  consecration  is  denonnnated  *  Onhnalion,'  or 

*  the  Sncrnment  of  Orders.* A  sacrament  m  a  sensible  si^  of  an 

in  visible  gmop,  and  with  these  chnracters  Holy  Orders  are  invested: 
their  external  forms  are  a  scnj^ible  si<ni  of  the  grnee  and  fjower  which 
tbey  confer  on  the  receiver;  Holy  Orders,  therefore,  are  regally  and 
truly  a  sacrament." 

There  are,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  7  "  or- 
ders of  ministers,  intended  by  their  office  to  serve  the  priest- 
hood," viz.,  porter,  reader,  exorcist,  acolyte,  anbdeaeon,  dea- 
con, and  priest.  Of  these  the  first  4  belong  to  the  lesser  or 
Minor  Orders  ;  the  other  3  to  the  greater  or  Holy  Orders.  Says 
tiie  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
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"  The  tonsure  ...  is  a  sort  of  preparation  for  receiving  orders. .... 
In  tonsure  the  hair  of  the  head  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  should 
be  worn  in  tliat  form,  enlarging  the  crown  according  as  the  coclesiastic 
advances  in  orders.  This  form  of  tonsure  the  Church  teaches  to  be 
of  a[)Os(olic  origin 

'^  The  order  of  porter  follows  tonsure :  its  dutj  con<:ists  in  taking 
care  of  the  keys  and  door  of  the  church,  and  suffering  none  to  enter 
to  whom  entrance  is  prohibited 

"  The  2d  among  the  Elinor  Orders  is  that  of  reader  [=  lector],  to 
him  it  belongs  to  read  to  the  people,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  the 
Sacred  SiTiptures,  particuUirlj  the  Nocturnal  Psalmodj ;  and  on  him 
also  devolves  the  ta:>k  of  instructing  the  faithful  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith 

**  The  dd  order  is  that  of  exorcist :  to  him  is  given  power  to 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord  over  persons  possessed  bj  unclean 
spirits.' 

'^  The  4th  and  last  among  the  Minor  Orders  is  that  of  acoljte :  the 
duty  of  the  acolyte  is  to  attend  and  serve  those  in  Holy  Orders,  dear 
cons  and  subdeacons,  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  The  acolyte  also 
attends  to  the  lights  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  par- 
ticularly whilst  the  Gospel  is  read 

''  Minor  Orders are,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  through  which 

we  ascend  to  Holy  Orders.  Amongst  the  latter  the  1st  is  that  of  sub- 
deacon  : to  him  it  belongs  to  prepare  the  altar-linen,  the  sacred 

vessels,  the  bread  and  wine  necessary  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to  minis- 
ter water  to  the  priest  or  bishop  at  the  washing  of  the  hands  at  mass, 
to  read  the  epistle,  a  function  which  was  formerly  dischai^ged  by  the 
deacon,  to  assist  at  mas-«  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness,  and  see  that  the 

priest  be  not  disturbed  by  any  one  during  its  celebration. At  his 

consecration, the  bishop  admonishes  him  that  by  his  ordination 

he  assumes  the  solemn  obligation  of  perpetual  continence. 

"•  The  2d  amongst  the  Holy  Orders  is  that  of  deacon :  ....  to  him 
it  belongs  constantly  to  accompany  the  bishop,  to  attend  him  when 
preaching,  to  assist  him  and  the  priest  also  during  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  at  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  to 
read  the  gospel  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     In  the  primitive  ages  of 

1 "  Exorcism  is  now/'  says  Collot's  Catochism,  **  almoBt  exclusively  confined  to 
the  priests." 
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die  church,  he  not  unfrequently  exhorted  the  faithful  to  atteod  to  the 
.divine  worship,  and  adminiJitered  the  chalice  in  ihose  churches  in  which 
lie  fjiiUifid  received  ^the  holy  eiichiiriBt  under  both  kinds.  In  order  to 
julniitiisfter  to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  to  him  was  also  committed 
the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  church.  To  the  deacon  al^o,  as  the 
eye  of  the  bishop,  it  belongs  to  inqnire  and  a^^certain  who  within  his 
ese  le^d  lives  of  piety  and  edification,  and  who  do  not ;  who  attend 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  miiss  and  the  instructions  of  their  pastors,  and 
who  do  not;  tliat  thus  the  bishop,  made  acquainte^l  by  him  wiih  these 
matters,  may  be  enableil  to  admonir^h  each  oifender  privately*  or  should 
he  deem  it  more  conducive  to  their  reformation,  to  rehyke  and  correct 
them  publicly.  He  also  cjdls  over  the  names  of  catechumens,  and  pre- 
^ents  to  the  bishop  those  who  are  to  he  promoted  to  orders.  In  tlie 
abdt^nce  of  the  bishop  and  priest,  he  is  also  authorized  to  expound  the 
Gt>spel  to  the  people^  not  however  from  im  elevated  place,  to  make  it 
understood  that  this  is  not  one  of  his  ordinary  functions.  .  .  . 

**  The  3d  and  highest  degree  of  all  Holy  Orders  is  the  Priestliood. 
.  .  •  .  The  office  of  the  priest  is  .  .  .  to  offer  sacritico  to  God,  and  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  the  church  :  the  bishop,  and  after  him  the 
priest?  who  may  be  present,  impose  hands  on  the  candidate  for  priest- 
liood ;  then  placing  a  stole  on  his  shoulders,  he  adjusts  it  in  form  of  a 
rross,  to  signify  that  tlie  priest  receives  strenorth  from  above,  to  enable 
him  lo  carry  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bear  the  sweet  yoke  of  his 
ivioe  law,  and  to  enforce  this  law,  not  by  word  only,  but  also  by  the 
*tio(|uent  example  of  a  holy  life.  He  next  anoints  his  hands  with  sacred 
otl,  reaches  him  a  chalice  containing  wine  and  a  paten  with  bread,  say- 
ing: *  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  ma^a  as 
well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead.*  By  those  words  and  ceremonies  he 
19  constitute*]  an  interpreter  and  mediator  Initween  God  and  man,  the 
principal  function  of  the  priesthood.  Finiilly,  placing  his  hands  on  the 
heiul  of  the  person  to  be  ordxiined,  the  bishop  says ;  *  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  arc  forgtren  them :  and 
whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained  ;*  thus  investing  him  with 
that  divine  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sia^  which  was  conferred 
by  our  Ixjrfl  on  his  disciples*  These  are  the  principal  and  peculiar 
fit  net  ions  of  the  jiriesthood. 

**The  order  of  priesthood,  although  essentially  one,  has  different 
degrees  of  dignity  and  powen     The  first  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
17 
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simply  called  priests,  and  whose  functions  wq  have  now  explained.  The 
second  is  that  of  bishops,  who  are  placed  over  their  respective  sees,  to 
govern  not  only  the  other  ministers  of  the  church)  but  also  the  faithful ; 
and,  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  unwearied  care,  to  watch  over  and 

promote  their  salvation Bishops  are  also   called  'pontiffs,'  a 

name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Romans,  and  used  to  def^ignate  their 
chief  priests.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  archbishop :  he  presides  over 
several  bishops,  and  is  also  called  '  metropolitan,'  because  he  is  placed 
over  the  metropolis  of  the  province.  Archbishops,  therefore  (although 
their  ordination  is  the  same),  enjoy  more  ample  power,  and  a  more 
exalted  station  than  bishops.  Patriarchs  hold  the  fourth  place,  and  are, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  first  and  supreme  fathers  in  the  episcopal  or- 
der. Superior  to  all  these  is  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whom  Cyril,  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  denominated  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  'the 
Father  and  Patriarch  of  the  whole  world.*  [See  Chapter  III.].  .  .  . 
"  To  the  bishop  belongs  exclusively  the  administration  of  this  sacra- 
ment  Some  abbots  were  occasionally  permitted  to  confer  Minor 

Orders :  all,  however,  admit  that  even  this  is  the  proper  ofiice  of  the 
bishop,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  it  is  lawful  to  confer  the  other 
orders :  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests  are  ordained  by  one  bishop 
only,  but  ...  he  himself  is  consecrated  by  3  bishops." 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  regards  the  clerical  dress  as  of 
great  importance,  and  has  its  peculiar  uniform  for  each  order 
of  the  clergy.  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  most  Protestants, 
concur  in  referring  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  clerical  dress  to 
the  4th  century.     The  chief  articles  may  be  thus  described : 

The  alb  (from  Latin  aUnts  =  white)  is  a  white  linen  tunic  covering 
the  whole  person  down  to  the  feet.  It  is  the  toga  or  loose  outer  gar- 
ment of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  amice  (=  amict)  is  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  worn  on  the  head 
and  round  the  neck. 

The  biretum  (=  Inrreius  or  biretta)  is  the  closely  fitting  and  pointed 
cap,  usually  black,  worn  by  the  clergy,  by  doctors  in  universities,  &c ; 
sometimes  called  simply  the  cap. 

The  calotte  is  a  small  cap  for  covering  the  crown  of  the  head  or  the 
part  where  the  clerical  tonsure  is  made. 

The  cassock  is  a  long  coat,  usually  blacky  worn  under  the  surplice. 
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The  chasuble  ia  an  outer  garment,  open  at  the  Bides,  with  a  cross  on 
the  back  and  two  stripes  representing  a  pillar  m  front.  Tlie  chasuble 
is  **  the  vestment,"  properly  eo  called. 

The  chime  re  is  a  sort  of  cape,  worn  by  a  bLshop  under  the  rochet* 

The  cincture  is  a  girdle. 

The  cope  is  a  long  clo-ak,  with  a  clasp  or  band  at  the  neck,  and  the 
front  open  below* 

Tiie  dalmatic,  so  named  from  its  imitation  of  a  dress  originally  worn 
in  Dalmatiaf  is  a  long  white  gown  with  sleeves,  worn  by  a  deacon  over 
the  alhtand  stole-     It  is  nither  .shorter  thnn  the  c!u«suhle* 

The  maniple  is  a  sort  of  scarf  that  the  priest  wears  on  his  left  arnii 

The  mitre  (=  miter)  is  the  double-peaked  cap  or  crown,  worn  by  a 
blsliop  or  higher  dignitary,  and  in  some  cases  by  an  abbot. 

The  pall  {^=^  paJItmn)  is  a  short  white  woolen  cloak,  with  a  red  cross, 
encircling  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  falling  on  the  back*  It  is  sent 
from  Rome  to  every  archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to 
the  four  Latin  patriarehs  of  the  Ea?«t.  The  cloth  of  which  it  is  made 
b  woven  from  the  wool  of  ten  white  lambs,  hies  ^ed  by  the  pope  on  the 
leetival  of  St,  Agnes,  and  deposited  on  St,  Peter*a  tomb  during  the  eve 
of  bis  festival* 

The  rochet  is  a  linen  garment  worn  by  a  bishop,  and  much  resem- 
Wmg  a  Burplico* 

The  stole  is  a  narrow  band  of  silk  or  other  stuff,  worn  on  a  deacon's 
left  shoulder,  or  acros-*  both  (shoulders  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  and  hang- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground  ;    al*?o  called  orary. 

The  surplice  is  a  long  white  robe,  worn  by  a  priest,  &c^  and  differ- 
ing from  the  alb  in  having  wider  sleeves. 

The  tunic  is  a  snbdeacon's  outer  vestment,  and  is  rather  narrower 
than  the  dalmatic 

The  following  description  of  the  priest's  dress  during  the 
€9elebration  of  the  mass,  with  the  einUematic  and  religious 
stgniiicatioiiB  of  the  various  articles,  ia  carefully  abridged  from 
tbe  late  biBliop  England's  explanation  of  the  mass,  mostly  ia 
his  own  language : 

The  under  dreas  of  the  priest  is  a  black  cassock  or  gown,  which  h© 
weara  to  denote  his  separation  from  the  world  and  its  vanities.  Over 
lUB  CAMOck  or  gown  he  first  puta  on  the  amict,  then  the  alb,  which 
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he  ginls  ronnd  him  with  a  cincture,  then  the  maniple  on  his  left 
arm,  the  stole  on  his  oeck^  crossed  on  hh  brenat,  and  tlie  chasuble  or 
out«r  TestmenL  The  veisture  of  the  priest  is,  with  some  variations, 
the  ancient  RotuAii  dress  of  state.  The  emblemattc  object  of  tbe  vest- 
ments was  principally  to  remind  us  of  the  pa^^iou  of  Christ.  Thus  the 
amict  placed  on  the  liead,  reminds  Christians  how  their  Redeemer  was 
blindfolded  and  !=pil  ujKin  for  their  Iransj^es^iions ;  and  it  is  intended 
to  exrite  in  the  ch*rgyman  and  his  congregation  the  sentiment  of  tim 
prayer  which  is  repeated  by  him  when  he  puts  it  on :  **  Place,  O  Lord^ 
on  my  heud,  an  helmet  of  salvation^  to  repel  the  assaults  uf  the  devih" 
At  prtisent  this  vestment  is  altogether  oc»ven?d  by  the  alby  whieh  is  an 
emblem  of  the  white  garment  in  whieh  Herod  clad  the  Savior,  when 
mock  lug  him  as  a  fool»  he  sent  bim  batk  to  Pilate.  The  alb  teaches  us 
purity;  and  this  is  expressed  in  tbe  clergyman's  prayer  when  putting 
on  this  ganneut :  "  Make  me  white,  O  Lt>nl,  and  cleanse  my  heart,  that 
being  rendered  white  by  the  blood  of  the  Liimb,  I  may  f»artake  of 
etenial  joys."  lie  girds  himself  with  a  cincture,  a^  Christ  wan  bound 
for  our  crimes  ;  and  the  prayer  is:  **  Gird  me,  O  Lord,  with  the  cinc- 
ture of  purity,  and  destroy  in  my  loins  every  seed  of  lust :  go  that 
the  virtue  of  continence  and  chastity  may  remain  in  me."  Tlie  man- 
iple b  JUi  emblem  of  ihe  weight  of  our  sins  laid  upon  the  Savior,  The 
prayer  at  putting  on  this  vestment  i^^,  "  May  I  deserve,  O  Lord,  to  bear 
the  maniple  of  wee^  ing  and  grief,  that  I  may  with  exultation  receive 
the  reward  of  labor/*  Tbe  st^jle,  formerly  used  by  public  speakers, 
hung  loosely  down  from  the  shoulders  to  tbe  front  of  the  person,  and 
was  generally  of  linen  :  hence  it  is  thus  worn  by  prt^achers.  It  is  also 
tbedi?itinctiv€  mark  of  authority  when  a  numlw^r  of  clergymen  are  as* 
sembled  together,  as,  except  on  a  few  extraordinary  occasions,  it  is  then 
worn  only  by  the  presiding  or  principal  clergyraiin,  and  the  person  who 
preaches  or  officiates.  It  is  a  sort  of  yoke  laid  on  the  shoulders,  and 
therefore  an  emblem  of  tbe  obedience  and  humiliiy  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  clothing  himsell  in  our  flesh,  took  upon  him  our  punishment,  that 
we  may  be  clad  in  his  immortality.  When  the  priest  crosses  it  before 
his  breast,  it  reminds  him  tfiat  he  must  have  before  his  heart  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Savior  j4  cross*  At  put  ting  it  on  he  prays^  "  Restoi'e 
unto  me,  O  Lord,  the  state  of  immortality,  which  I  have  lost  in  the 
prevarication  of  my  first  parent;  and  although  I  approach  unwor- 
thily to  thy  sacred  mystery,  may  I  deserve  everlasting  joy."   The  em- 
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broidered  cross  on  the  bock  of  the  chasuble,  aed  2  stripes  representing 
a  pillar  in  {root,  teach  that  the  priest  and  the  people  should  carry  their 
cross  after  Christ,  and  lean  far  support  upon  tht.^  church,  wliirh  St.  Paul 
calls  ihe  pillar  of  tiuth<  Tliis  chii-suldr',  exhibiting  the  enxsa  upoi  the 
priest's  bjick,  showd  how  after  the  purple  gannent  was  thrown  upon 
his  shoulders,  the  Redeemer  had  the  cross  al-o  laid  upon  him,  bearing 
which  he  went  to  Calvary  to  orter  the  t^acriiice  of  our  redcin[>tion.  The 
prayer  said  by  the  jiriest  when  he  vests  himself  therewith  is,  **  Lord, 
who  bast  said,  my  yoke  is  sweet,  and  my  burthen  light,  grant  that  I 
may  be  able  so  to  bear  it  as  to  obtain  thy  grace.*' 

Of  the  difference  of  color  of  the  vestmcuts  on  different  days, 
Bi8hop  England  speaks  thus ; 

**  The  object  of  the  Church  is,  thus  to  inform  the  faithful  at  once  of 
the  sort  of  office  which  is  performed*  Hence,  where  the  means  of  the 
oongregation  will  allow  of  ihR  reguUition  being  carried  into  effect,  she 
oimiiDands  that  the  vestments  and  hangings  of  the  temple  e^hail  be  of 
different  colors  on  different  occasions.  The  colors  prescribed  are,  white^ 
red,  vioWt,  green^  and  black.  White  is  used  on  the  great  festivals  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  on  the  day^  when  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  vir- 
tues, and  entreat  tlje  pra^xrs  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  good 
ftOgels,  and  of  those  saints  who  served  God  with  fidelity  in  the  practice 
isf  Tirtue,  but  did  not  shed  their  blowl  by  raariyrdom.  Red  is  worn 
on  Ihe  festivals  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  in  the  form  of  fiery 
tODgaes  descended  on  the  a}io8tlcs ;  and  on  the  festivals  of  those  saints 
who  were  martyred,  as  exhibiting  their  blood.  VioleU  iu  times  of  pen- 
ttooe  and  humiliation ;  principally*  therefore,  in  Lrnt  and  Advent* 
Green,  on  those  days  when  there  is  no  particuhir  ft^stival  or  observ- 
ance ;  and  black,  in  masses  for  the  dead^  and  on  Good  Friday,  when 
we  commemorate  the  death  of  the  Redeemer." 

The  dress  of  the  bishop,  &c-,  is  thus  described  by  Bishop 
England : 

*That  [the  cassock]  of  a  bishop  is  purple,  to  signify  the  superiority 
of  his  order,  and  his  autliority  to  rale  in  the  church  of  God  (Act^  20; 
28) — over  which  he  wears  a  .*ihort  white  robe  called  a  rochet,  to  denote 
the  parity  with  which  he  should  be  surrounded,  and  a  cross  which  hangs 

before  im  breast to  teach  him  to  glory  in  nothing  but  tfie  cro^s 

of  his  Redeemer.  He  also  somettmea  wears  a  short  purple  cloiik  with 
a  liood^  which  is  called  a  mazette  or  eappa  ;  and  his  mitr%  which  is  of 
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Eastern  origin,  differs  considerably  in  ita  shape  from  lliat  of  Aaron  and 

Jewish  priej<t8.  The  two  pieces  wliicb  hang  from  it  behind,  are  the 
hippets  or  ribbons,  which  formerly  were  Used  to  bind  it  under  his  chin, 
but  which  ai*e  now  seldom,  if  ever,  u  ed  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
carries  a  crosier,  wiiich  has  at  its  top  a  shepherd's 
crook,  to  denote  tbnt  he  i^  one  of  those  pastors 
charged  by  the  Savior  wit!i  the  care  of  his  flock — 
and  on  ^oriie  very  solemn  occasions,  such  as  an 
ordination,  he  wears  the  dresses  of  the  inferior 
orders  with  his  own,  to  show  that  he  contains  them 
in  himself,  and  is  the  source  from  which  iheir  au- 
thority is  derived.  An  archbishop's  cro^s  has  two 
transverse  pieces,  and  the  pope^s  has  three,  to  de- 
note their  f^radiition:?  of  rank  or  power.  And  he  who 
wears  a  cross  upon  liis  breast,  does  not  bring  the 
stole  across  when  he  prepares  to  celebrate  the 
mas*.  .  • .  ' 

**The  clergymen  in  minor  orders  wear  the 
black  cassock,  over  which  tbey  wear  a  surplice  or 
white  robe,  to  signify  purity  and  innocence*  This 
also  is  the  usual  dress  of  prie^^ts,  deacons,  and  &ul>- 
deacons,  except  on  the  more  solemn  occasions/' 
The  clerical  dress  is  often  of  costly  material  and  richly  orna- 
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1  The  inscriptiona  or  mottoes  on  the  arms  of  the  Arehbishops  of  Baltiraore  and 
New  York  here  n*pre«ented  urc  thus  n^n^lated  :  **Aiisitice  Maria*'  ^Mary  lieing 
protector;  "  Clnudn  etaperit"  =  shuts  and  opens,  n  rcfcrciKH;,  of  course,  to  Mutt. 
16  :  19,  antl  j>erbiips  to  Rtv*  3:  7.  Each  cut  has  a  mitre^  ftn^hbiahop's  cross,  cro- 
sier, and  hilt ;  that  of  Baltiniore  htks  Mary  and  the  infimt  Jesus ;  that  of  New  York 
has  the  keys  and  mitre  intstead. 
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mented  with  embroidery,  jewels,  &c.  Among  the  "  TestmentB 
with  real  gold  or  silver  embroidery  and  silk  lining/'  advertised 
by  Beuziger  Brothers,  are  the  following : 

**Cro^  and  sides  etnbroitlered  on  real  goltl-cloth;  and  real  gold  gal- 
loons*  from  S*250  to  §500  in  gold* 

•*  Crass  and  side'?  embroidered  on  white  raoire-antique  or  watered 
nUc ;  real  gold  galloons,  from  $200  to  $3u0  in  gold 

"  Cross  embroidered  on  red,  purple^  green  or  black  silk  velvet ;  aides 
of  same  material,  plain ;  real  gold  or  silver  galloonSi  from  $100  to 
$175  in  gold/* 

Tlie  vestments  of  this  elass  vary  in  price  from  $500  down  to  $60 
m  gold*  Tho"*e  of  the  next  cla=s^ — **  Vestmenia  wiih  half-fine  embroid- 
ery, imd  half  fine  galloons  and  fringes;  silk  lining" — ^are  from  $75 
down  to  S45  m  gold*  Those  of  tlie  third  eltiss— '*  Vei>tmeut8  inter- 
woven with  real  gold  or  silver,  with  lt:ilf-fyie  or  gilk  gaUfM)ns  and 
fringes;  ^Uk  lining" — arc  from  S9<J  down  to  S30  in  gold.  Those 
of  tiie  fourth  class — **  Vestments  interwoven  with  iniitnlion  gold  or 
silver ;  imiiation  or  silk  galloons  and  fringes ;  nvusilin  lining** — are  from 
S4i>  down  to  $11  in  gqjd;  the  clienpest  of  these  having  "cro*s  and 
side-*  of  |phiin»  white,  red^  purple,  green  or  blark  damn^k,  or  plain  cot- 
ton vdvet/*  and  costing  from  Si  I  to  $15  in  gold.  Finnlly,  **  Mission- 
ary ve&tments,  witliout  bnekmm  and  lining,  red  cro^s  and  white  sides 
on  one  fide,  and  purple  cross  and  gn/en  sides  on  the  other,  with  silk 
galloons  of  phiin  dama-k  or  marquisette/*  co^^t  from  $22  to  $30  in 
gold ;  whle  those  of  **  pUiin,  first  quality  silk  dania-k,**  coi^t  from  $40 
to  $'>0  in  gold. 

**  Copes/'  also,  are  arranged  m  four  classes,  varying  in  price  from 
S500  down  to  $20  in  gold. 

*'  Dalmatics,  with  stole  and  2  mnniplei?,  to  match  the  different 
qtialities  of  vestments,**  cost»  **per  pair,  about  double  the  price  of  a 
Tcetment  of  same  quality-** 

''Complete  suits  of  first  quality  vestments,**  embracing  *Hhe  chasu- 
ble, the  2  dahnatics,  and  the  cope,'*  cost  in  gold  $800,  $020,  ^1000, 
$590,  &c 

**  Preaching  stoh'S  with  tassels  **  cost  from  $3,50  up  to  $75, 

** Stoles  for  confession  (smull)/*  made  of  "plain  damask,  one  side 
white,  the  other  purple/*  cost  from  $1  to  $4  in  gold* 


•  3»^?fc*d.=.":T-— -=Is.*  rf  ^iruTis  iB:u:«-i3CSTQe  or  watered  s3k,  wftt 
is.  -  -^  rEi.r'K.ts—  «:k  ;:im.r-*  is*  r-.m  S4i  to  $150  in  gold;  thff 
'■  — -  :  "-—.  ir  ni!-^.  r  inakli=kr>  ic»i  pnresw  down  to  the  **  wlate 
~.;~a.:«  n  ^  i~i£  izri  fc wers.  miLrliii  lining,"  ^ 


■  .  -  -::--^-  "  .  -  ▼:.:>  J:iit£L  '  r:?s  frcci  3*?  »  75  cents ;  of  **  «fc 
V -:-.  *-..  :  i:^  -.  r'^^a-    r  iia.-^i.'*  ▼^.•i  ?:«  5l-?5  to  S4  in  goL<i 

'  .-«':-^'  1  ■  -  TT^  ia-ri:.*  i.'^  .c -ij-.:ii«  rrwes.  tho?e  -with  Fp^sjnAr 
-.."  -i.-—  1-::  -•—-**.'  i-ni  >7  n:  $:i :  -  w:dh  pLiin  Brussels- 1  ace,* 
5  _ '   •    ri"     -  r-  u  3iTii.-^:s-aiL^.  T  trr  r»  i.''  roca  $?5  to  $60  in  ^=pW. 

•  >i.-::l  — .   iJ.    i^i".    a.-L-:L'--z:r  -:  ziilrj."  are  from  So  to  S-  ^^ID 

•  'C *  LT:  1.  -■  r:-"-:.>;*tfL  -  jui.^,  iz>i  rsibroideied  on  gold-cK  ^^ 

-  Tv  :.:.s  •  7"  cj-ir?.'"  fr:(^  T^:»?i?  caraL^gne  of  vestiim^irf8» 
£,:  ":  ..-■••:  ::j  i;s:r:r:.=.^  ini  rrivres  are  takeiu  ^ 
-  -.'.:■  >  "  ::■:  ':■  -.'  t:•l^*  ".:.  5*->:.  :«urM>hors  and  iHwkselicrs, 
ni:  _  -  ^.  r  rf  liL  .z...*  :T-:rs.'"  :::  N-:w  York  and  Ciuciiii^*^ 
T:    .:  J.  "V    :•"".  -":. .  r-. :"  r-. .  in  "II5  Ivitutinent,  is  the  liij^'h^ 

T.'i   -r-.  ->  i^'-  .l.i^    :'  Irc>>  w  :-   rr  the  Roman  Catli<>^^® 
:':'Vr    :.:      -rxjo::.-!   -r. :    i:.:-:::!-.-;  10  aiTect   the  senses    ^** 
: :. :     ^     *    ■ : .-.  : " . -.    :' . - ".  .:..:>    :"  '':. •:•  : v . :  lo.     Tlio i r  number   ^^ 
:. ::.:,  *.     •:...  •  r.."....>>  «:.  i  5:l::.;.'r  of  ihoir  construction  ^*^ 

:::.....;:."." :'.  .  /:...:. .r-:^  ::.  :':.::u  f.-r  difforent  times  and  ^^ 

Ci>:  :.>.  *'..e  niv-:!:;/.    i:.  i    rtliji-jus   meanings  attributeJ   ^^ 
tr.vi-.  ::::-k:  r^  n.  >:  :  r.i  lo  rr.  :-\\l  r.»  the  admiration  and  affe^^ 
t:  r.  •:•:■  niu.virjdvs.     Tno  olor^al  dress  unquestionably  aids  t^ 
giv»?  imT»'nar..*o.  ani  h-nor  and  ]^:^wor  to  those  who  wear  it»^ 
a  r'avliro  of  sa:ic:::y.  a:i'l  wh->  are  ojicnly  distinguished  by  it  as 
a  separat*?  and  privile^rod  class. 

The  Oaincil  iS  Trent,  as  has  ]>een  already  noticed,  made 
provision  f'>r  training  young  men  for  the  priesthood  in  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries.     The  "  decree  on  reformation,"  passed  at 
the  2')d  session  of  the  council,  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  ca- 
thedral, mctroiK)litan,  or  higher  church,  to  furnish  a  religious 
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itoci  ecclesiastical  education  for  a  certain  numl>cr  of  boys  be- 
longing to  its  city,  diocese,  or  province,  Tbtse  boys  arc  to  be 
at  least  12  yeare  old,  of  legitimate  birth,  able  to  read  and 
write  com{jetently,  and  selected  for  this  purpose  es])eciiilly 
from  the  sons  of  tlic  poor,  without  hnwever  excluding  the 
sons  of  the  rich  wlio  may  desire  to  serve  God  and  the  cimrch 
and  pay  for  their  own  education ;  tbey  are  tx>  take  tlic  tonsure 
immediately,  and  always  use  the  clerical  dress ;  they  are  to  be 
instiiicted  in  grammar,  singing,  ecclcoiastical  computation,  and 
other  good  arts ;  they  arc  to  learn  the  Holy  Scripture,  ecclesi- 
astical books»  homilies  of  saints,  and  Uie  forms  of  sacraments 
and  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Cardinal  Wiseman ,  in  answering  the  charge  of  ignorance 
brought  against  the  Sjiauish  clergy^  gives  the  course  of  pre- 
paratory studies  ffjr  the  priesthood  in  Spain  25  years  ago,  thus: 
**  3  years'  study  of  philoso|iliy,  and  7  years'  of  tlieology.  Such 
is  the  cotjrse  which  we  found  fi>llowed  in  the  seminary  of  Cor- 
dova,  and  in  the  university  of  Seville  ;  and  such,  we  were  as- 
sured, was  the  course  everywhere  enjoined,  and  even  required 
by  the  government*  Now  this  coui-sc  comprises  Scripture, 
moral  and  dogmatical  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  and  canon 
law." 

Both  the  plenary  councils  held  in  Baltimore  in  1852  and 
1866,  enjoined  observance  of  this  pi-ovision  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  decrees  of  the  2d  plenary  conncil  of  ilaltinioro 
set  forth  the  desirableness  of  having  in  every  diocese  a  theo- 
logical seminary  propeily  8o  called,  and  also  a  small  or  prepar- 
atory seminary,  and  require  one  seminary  at  It-ast  of  each 
class  in  .every  province.  In  the  pi'eparatory  seminaries,  the 
pupils  of  whlcli  "  must  be  at  least  12  years  old  and  of  logiti- 
maie  birth,''  the  youth  study,  besides  the  English  language, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  other  things  usually  taught  to  Rontan 
Catholic  Ixjys,  also  tlie  Gregorian  chant,  and  at  least  the  first 
elements  of  liturgies,  and  uf  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
In  the  other  or  larger  seminaries,  the  best  masters  to  lie  had 
are  to  instruct  in  whatever  is  needful  for  the  proper  discharge 
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of  the  priestly  office,  especially  in  theology  as  related  to  both 
morals  and  doctrines,  in  the  rudimentB  of  the  canon  law,  iu 

heniienoiitics  or  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  and  in 
the  ruk'8  of  sacred  eloquence.  One  year  at  least — the  last  of 
philosophy,  or  the  firet  of  theology — all  must  devote  to  the 
study  of  Ilebif^w,  German  must  also  be  studied  in  the  larger 
or  smaller  scuunaries,  sufficiently  at  least,  to  enable  tlie  pupils 
to  grant  absolution  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  pai^toral  letter  of  the  2d  jileuary  council  of  Baltimore 
sets  forth  tlie  deficiency  of  youtliful  aspirants  to  the  ministry, 
notwitli8tatiding  the  extraordinary  indtiecmenta  held  out  to 
thera  in  the  preparatory  and  theological  seminaries  ;  expresses 
the  fear  that  the  iliult  lies,  iu  groat  part,  witli  worldly-minded 
parents  ;  urges  such  parents  to  represent  the  priestlxood  to  their 
children  only  as  a  sublime  and  holy  state,  having  not  only  most 
Bacred  duties  and  obligations,  but  also  the  pi-omise  of  God's 
grace  and  blessing  ;  and  continties  : 

"  And  whikt  ft{)eaking  to  you  upon  this  subject,  we  would  renew  our 
exhort  at  io»?^  1o  rhc  faithful,  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  their  means 
to  Uie  dioce^ian  fund  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  students.  Sit- 
natal  BA  the  church  is  in  this  country,  with  a  Catbolic  population  so 
rapidly  increasing  from  emigration,  there  is  no  work  of  chanty  that 
can  take  i>recedence  of  it,  and  none  which  will  bring  so  rich  a  reward*" 

In  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  United 
States,  the  late  Rev,  Hiram  Mattison,  D,D.,  a  well-informed 
leading  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  wrote  thus 
in  1868 ; 

**  A  lack  of  priesta-j  and  especially  of  American  bom  prieat«,  has  been  a 
Bore  emharrassment  to  American  Romanism  for  years  ;  but  tbey  are 
beginning  now  to  get  overtliis  ditrieulty;  and  the  prospect  i$,  that 
their  priestkmKl  will  increase  hereafter  much  faster  than  it  has  hitherto 
done,  and  tluit  tliey  will  be  more  Americans  and  flir  more  eilicicnt  than 
the  imported  priests  with  which  most  of  their  churches  have  hitherto 
l>een  manned. 

"  As  to  the  culture  and  ability  of  their  priests,  they  are  both  greatly 
OTerrated  l»y  Protestants  generally.  They  have  generally  a  kind  of 
classical  education,  but  it  is  usually  very  defective.    They  are  well 
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drilled  ID  Papal  church-hUtory  and  other  lore  ;  can  tell  jou  all  about 
the  saioU  iind  their  wonderful  rainieles ;  but  in  science  and  general 
Uterature  tiiey  have  but  little  knowledge.  Onoe  in  their  parishes,  with 
little  or  DO  preaching  to  do,  and  a  liturgy  for  every  thing,  few  sermona 
lo  prepare,  and  little  occasion  for  study,  and  living  high,  and  associa- 
ting  little  with  the  worlds  unless  it  be  with  priests,  or  with  the  mostig- 
nomnt  classes  in  the  (ximraunity,  the  mind  stugnate^^  and  loses  all  its 
love  for  study,  and  ability  to  think  and  labor.  The  result  is,  that  not- 
withBtaudiDg  the  college  diploma,  and  a  Hale  meraorized  Latin  in  the 
services,  the  Roman  priesthood  are,  inlelleiUually,  among  the  weakest 
men  in  the  nation.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  one  who  can  make  a 
decent  speech  often  minutes  in  public,  or  write  a  reatlahle  lecture  or 
newspa^KT  artiele  I  Upon  the  plaifonn  or  hi  debate  tliey  are  in  no  re- 
spect eiiual  to  the  average  of  ProteHtant  ministers;  so  that  if  tlieir  suc- 
cess wan  to  lie  inferred  from  the  ability  of  their  priests  there  would  be 
little  to  fear/' 

The  rise  and  progress  of  celibacy  in  the  church,  especially  in 
reference  to  a  monastic  life,  are  noticed  in  Chapters  11,  and  TIIL 
Tlie  determined  efiFurts  of  Gregory  VIL  to  put  an  end  to  loar* 
riage  among  the  clergy  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  account  of 
him  ill  Chapter  III.  From  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  - 
present  Chapter  it  is  evident  that  all  ecclesiastics,  or  persona 
in  orders,  whether  in  the  major  or  minor  orders,  are  bound  to 
^qxrtnal  celibacy.  The  council  of  Trent  uttered  the  follow- 
ing anathema  in  tlio  9th  canon  on  matrimony  : 

*•  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  eecle-iaatica  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars, 
haTing  made  a  solemn  profession  of  chastity,  may  contract  marriage, 
and  that  the  contract  is  valid,  in  spite  of  eceleaiastical  law  or  vow ;  and 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  is  nothing  else  than  a  condemnation  of  mar* 
riii^,  and  that  all  persons  who  do  not  find  themselves  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  t.'ha**tity,  though  they  may  have  vowed  it,  may  contract  marriage  j 
let  him  bo  accursed,'* 

Celibacy  has  now  been  for  centuries  rigidly  enforced  among  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  except  among  the  Maronites,  Armeni- 
an Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  and  other  Oriental  Cliristians  in 
connection  with  the  see  ol  Rome,  whose  clergy  marry  before  or- 
dinotioQy  but  not  afterwards.     In  contrast  with  this  present 
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practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  are  the  examples  of 
the  ajwstle  Peter  himself,  whom  the  New  Testament  represents 
as  a  married  man  (Matt.  8 :  14.  1  Cor.  9 :  5,  Ac),  and  of  the 
imniudiatc  ancestors  of  St.  Patrick  who  lived  in  tlie  4th  cen- 
tury and  were  married  clergymen,  as  St.  Patrick  thus  informs 
us  in  his  Confession  or  Letter  to  the  Irish  : 

"  I,  Patrick,  a  siuner,  the  rudest  and  the  least  of  the  fiiithful,  and 
despicable  among  many,  had  for  my  father,  Calpurnius,  a  deacon,  the 
son  of  Potitus,  formerly  a  presbyter,  who  was  the  son  of  Odissius,  who 
lived  in  Bonaven,  a  village  of  Tal>ernia  "  [formerly  supposed  to  be  in 
Scotland,  but  now  regarded  by  high  authorities  as  Boulogne,  in  the 
north  of  France]. 

The  oath  of  conformity  to  the  church  and  obedience  to  the 
pope,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV., 
and  which  all  beneficed  priests,  professors,  and  bishops  are 
obliged  to  take,  is  given  in  Chapter  II.  ;  the  special  oath  of 
bishops  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 

Among  the  decrees  of  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  con- 
^  firming  former  decrees  of  the  provincial  council  of  Baltimore 
respecting  priests,  we  have  the  following : 

"  Since  it  has  often  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  the  prelates  of 
the  church  in  these  united  provinces  had  the  power  of  assigning  th9* 
priests  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  any  part  of  their  dioceses,  and  of  re- 
calling them  thence,  acconling  to  their  judgment  in  the  Lord;  we  ad- 
monish all  priests  living  in  these  dioceses,  whether  ordained  in  them, 
or  receive<l  in  them,  that,  mindful  of  their  promise  at  ordination,  ihej 
may  not  refuse  to  devote  themselves  to  any  mission  designated  by  the 
bishop,  if  the  bishop  judges  that  sufficient  provision  can  be  had  there 
for  sustaining  life  decently,  and  the  office  agrees  with  the  strength  and 
health  of  the  priests  themselves.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  by  this 
declaration,  to  make  any  innovation  in  respect  to  those  who  held  paro- 
chial benefices,  only  one  of  which,  namely  in  New  Orleans,  do  we  yet 
recognize  in  these  provinces ;  nor  do  we  intend  at  all  to  derogate  from 
the  privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Religious  by  the  Holj 
See." 

The  council,  after  decreeing  that  a  church  should  never 
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have  several  co-ordiiiato  pastors,  but  one  pastor  only,  with  one 
or  more  assistants,  if  iieiressaiy  ;  and  expressing  their  desire  to 
liave  the  proviuces  especially  in  tlie  larger  cities,  divided  into 
districts  like  parishes,  one  for  each  cliurch,  and  each  curate  in- 
vested with  i)aroehial  or  quasi-parachial  rights,  proceed  thus : 
^^  Wo  do  not  at  all  inti'ijd.  hy  the  use  of  the  terms  *  parochial  right,* 
'  parish/  and  *  curate,*  to  attribute  to  the  rector  of  any  cliurch  the  right, 
60-called,  of  immovahility  ;or  to  tuke  awtiy  or  in  any  way  diinuiish  the 
power,  wbi<;h,  according  lo  the  di-cipline  received  in  the^e  pruvhiees, 
the  bishop  has  of  depriving  uny  i)rie9t  of  otfice  or  of  tran!<ferring  him 
to  another  phice-  But  we  iKhnonish  and  exhort  the  bishops  to  nfrain 
from  u<i«g  this  right  of  theirs  except  for  weighty  rea^sons  and  just 
grounds/* 

Tlie  3d  chapter  of  title  III.  in  the  "  Decrees  of  the  2d  PI^ 
Dary  Council  of  Baltimure ''  is  on  the  election  of  bishops,  and 
provides — that  every  tliird  year  every  prelate  in  the  United 
States  shall  send  to  tlie  metropolitan  of  his  pnnince  and  also 
to  the  Congn^gation  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  a  list  of  the 
names  of  priests  whom  he  regards  as  worthy  and  fit  for  the 
office  of  bishop,  this  list  to  be  pi^cpared  with  the  greatest  care 
and  secrecy,  and  with  reference  to  a  schedule  of  14  *^  notions 
id  questions'^  resjieeting  tlic  necessary  qualifications — that 
rhen  any  see,  metro|>olilan  or  episcofml,  becomes  vacant,  all 
the  prelates  of  the  province  shall  assemble  in  council  or  spcxial 
convention,  and  discuss  the  qualifications  of  3  or  more  candi- 
dates who  may  have  been  recommended  for  this  vacancy  by  the 
deceased  prelate  in  a  sealed  letter  or  otherwise  by  the  nearest 
bishop  or  senior  bishop  or  the  archbishop,  and  shall  then  vote 
by  secret  ballot  res|>ccti|;g  each  candidate — that  the  acts  of 
Ae  convention  shall  he  sent  to  tlie  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda— that  the  opinions  of  the  other  archbishops  respecting 
the  candidates,  and,  in  case  any  candidate  belongs  in  another 
province,  of  his  bishop  or  metropolitan,  shall  also  be  forwarded 
to  Rome — and  that  the  Holy  See,  having  full  liberty  to  choose 
bishops,  may  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointing  to  it  one  of  those 
recommended  or  some  other  one.    In  case  a  bishop  wishes  a 
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coadjutor,  he  names  3  candidates,  and  presents  his  petition  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  the  archi>ishop  and 
other  bishops  send  tliither  their  opinion  resi)ecting  the  candi- 
dates before  the  pope  makes  any  appointment. 

The  following  account  of  the  consecration  of  3  Roman  Cath- 
olic  bishops  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York  city,  on  i^un- 
day,  Oct,  30,  1853,  is  from  the  New  York  Daily  Times  of  the 
next  day, 

"  The  ceremoiiiea  were  of  a  most  imposing  character,  and  continued 
from  11  A.  M.  to  4  p.  m.  At  0^  a.  m,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in  a 
ehort  time  every  available  seat  was  occupied.  Until  the  procession 
had  entered,  the  main  aisle  was  kept  clear,  but  mon  afterwards  both 
main  and  side  ai.^les  were  crowded.  The  proceeds  (S!  for  each  admis* 
Bion)  are  1o  be  set  apart  for  the  l>encfit  of  the '  Brothers  of  Christian  Chap- 
ity,'  to  assist  in  tlie  erection  of  their  Normal  School  at  Manhattanville* 
The  bishops  consecrated  were  Rl  Kev.  John  Loughlin  (Irish),  bishop 
of  Brof>klyn,  N*  Y. ;  Rt.  Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Bajley  (American) 
bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.  j  and  Louis  de  Goesbriand  (Fi'ench)t  bishop 
of  Burlington,  Vt-  Monsignor*  Bedini,  Papal  nuncio,  consented  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  Outside  of  the  cathedral  there  was  a  large 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  procession,  wliieh  at  11  o'clock  formed 
at  tlie  archbishop's  house,  in  Mulberry  st,  and  marched  to  the  mmn 
entrance,  and  through  the  centre  aisle  of  the  cathedral  iu  order  of  pro- 
cession Tliere  were  nearly  50  priests  robed  in  vestments  of  the  finest 
material,  satin  richly  wrought  in  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold ;  6  bishops  at- 
tired iu  fid!  pontificals,  wiih  mitre,  and  cope,  and  crook.  Over  his  Ex- 
cellency, Mon.sjgiior  Bedini,  was  home  a  cnnopy  of  scarlet  velvet.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  front  of  the  altar,  each  made  obeisance  and  look  seats 
inside  and  aromid  the  altar  railings.  The  assistant  bishops  were: 
Bishops  Rappe  of  Clevelaud,  and  McCloskey  of  Albany.  The  pre* 
eentera  were :  Bishops  Timon  of  Buflfulo,  Fitzpatrick  of  Boston,  and 
O'Reilly  of  Hartford. 

"  Having  gone  before  the  altar,  Monsignor  Bedini  was  conducted  to 

1  Monsigmtr  (Itnliaa)  or  Mtmmignear  {Vv^ndi)  signifies  '*  my  lord,**  and  is  a  title 
of  archbishops  and  other  prelates.  Bedini  was  nn  ItaliaTi,  a  Papal  nttncio,  «tyled 
Archbishop  of  Thebes,  who  spent  several  months  in  thia  conn  try  ill  1853,  hai-ing 
been  char^,  it  was  said,  with  an  important  mission  to  our  goTernmenc,  on  his 
way  to  Brasd, 
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liio  lliTon©  on  the  right,  and  then  vested ;  the  biahop's  derk,  acoom* 
paiLieil  by  the  assistant  bi-ihopi*,  went  to  the  side  fhupt;!  to  vest.  Mon- 
signor  then  took  Jus  seat  before  the  middle  of  the  attar,  and  the  assist- 
ant bbhup*  wearing  the  mitre,  and  clothed  in  a  richly  wrought  cope, 
presented  the  bishops  elect,  who  each  wore  a  hiretuvi. 

**  The  i^eniur  assL-^tairt  bisliop  s^aid ;  *  Mo^t  reverend  father,  our  holy 
mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  rei|uii-e^  of  you  to  raise  this  priest^  here 
present,  to  tlie  burdeosome  ollice  of  a  bishop/ 

**  Monsignor  Bedini — *  Have  you  the  Apostolic  commission  ?  ' 

"  Presenting  bishops — *  We  have.' 

•*  Monsignor  Bedini — *  Let  it  be  read/ 

•*  Rev.  31  r.  McCarron,  Notary  to  the  Consecralor,  received  and  read 
the  Apostolic  mandate,  in  Latin.  At  its  close,  Monsigtior  Bedini  said, 
» Deo  f/raiiai '  [=  Thanks  to  God]. 

•*The  bishops  elect  then  knelt  and  severally  re^d  the  following  oath 
pn  Lfitiu] :  *  Elect  of  the  church  of  N.,  I  ^hall,  from  thli*  hour,  hence- 
forwanl  be  obedient  to  blessed  Peter,  the  Apostle,  and  to  the  holy  Ro* 
man  Church,  and  to  the  blessed  F'ather,  Pope  N.,  and  to  his  Buccessora 
canonically  chosen.  I  shall  assist  them  to  retain  antl  defend  against 
any  man  whatever,  the  Roman  |>ontiticatet  wilhout  prejudice  to  my 
rank.  I  shall  take  care  to  preserve,  defend,  and  promote  the  rights, 
honor?,  privilege;*,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  of  tho 
Pope,  and  of  his  successors,  as  aforesaid.  With  my  whole  strength  I 
shall  obfverve,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others,  the  mla^  of  the  holy 
Fathrr^t,  the  decrees,  onlinances,  or  dispositions,  and  mandates  of  tho 
Apo-tolic  fee.  When  called  to  a  synod*  I  shall  come,  unless  prevented 
by  a  mnonical  impediment*  I  shall  perform  all  the  things  aforesaid, 
by  a  certain  messenger,  specially  authorized  for  (his  purpose,  a  priest 
of  the  diocese,  or  by  some  other  secular,  or  regular  priest  of  tried  vir- 
tue and  piety,  well  instructed  on  all  the  above  subjects.  I  shall  not 
sell  nor  give  away,  nor  mortgage,  enft^off  anew,  nor  in  any  way  alien- 
ate the  possessions  belonging  to  my  table,  without  the  leave  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontilf.  And  should  I  proceed  to  any  alienation  of  them,  I  am 
vrilling:  to  contract,  by  the  ver)'  fact»,  the  penalties  specified  in  the  con* 
Blitution  published  on  this  subject/  The  Consecrator  held  the  GospeU 
open  on  hi*'  lap,  and  received  the  oath  from  the  bishops  elect,  who, 
kneeling,  al«o  placed  lK)th  hands  uj>on  the  book^  and  said:  *8o  may 
God  help  me,  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God.* 
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»*The  bishop  elect  and  the  assifttant  biehops  now  took  their  seats,  and 
whih-^  the  cotisecrator  read  aloud  Uie  examen  [=  exauiiuaiion],  the 
asMstaut  bishops  accompanied  Iua  words  in  a  low  voice.  The  con- 
cluding questioDii  were  aiwwered  by  the  bishops  elect*  '  Ifa  ex  iota 
eorde,  roh  in  omniifm  comentire  et  obcdire'  [  =  ThiB  from  in j  whole 
heart  I  desire  in  all  things  to  consent  and  to  obey]. 
,     •*  Among  the  questions  in  the  examination  are  the  foDowing : 

**  Con)*ec* — *  Wilt  tlioii  teach,  both  by  word  and  example,  the  people 
for  %vhoni  thou  art  to  be  ordained^  iho^e  things  which  thou  understand- 
eat  from  the  lioly  Scriptures  ?  * 

u  £i(.et,— *  I  will/ 

**  Ques. — *  Wilt  thou  with  veneration  receive,  teach,  and  keep  the 
traditions  of  the  orthodox  fathers^  and  the  decretal  oonstituiiom  of  the 
holy  and  apostolic  see  ? ' 

**  AnB.— *  I  will* 

**Ques,— *Wllt  thou  exhibit  in  all  things,  fidelity,  subjection,  and 
obedience,  according  to  canonical  authority,  to  the  ble&^ed  Peler  the 
Apodilct  to  whom  was  given  by  God  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing; 
and  to  hie>  Vicar  our  Lord  Pope  Fiua  IX.,  and  to  his  successors  the 
Roman  FontitFft  ? ' 

<*Ans. — '  I  will' 

**  The  cxttmi nation  having  closed,  the  bishops  elect  were  led  to  the 
Oonsecrator  biifore  whom  tliey  knelt  itnd  reverently  kissed  his  hand. 
Monsignor  Bedim,  laying  off  hi:*  mitre,  tume<l  to  the  altar,  and  com- 
menced the  nio^s,  tlie  bii^hops  elect  being  at  his  leil  hand,  and  the  as^ 
gisiant  bishops  at  tbeir  ^eata.  After  the  *  confession,*  the  bishops  elect 
went  to  the  iimall  chapel,  laid  a>ide  the  cope,  and,  opening  the  stole, 
put  on  tlie  pastoral  crook,  girded  on  the  stole  without  crossing  it  on  the 
breast,  were  vested  with  the  ixim<i^  dalmiitic,  and  chasuble,  and  put  on 
the  sandals,  and,  returning,  continued  t!ie  ma^s.  The  litanies  and 
masses  were  continued,  varying  from  the  usual  forms  to  admit  particu- 
lar ceremonies  of  the  consecration,  the  bishops  elect  being  part  of  the 
time  prostrate  at  I  he  left  of  the  consecrator.  Tlie  litanies  concluded, 
the  consecmtor,  aided  by  the  assistant  bishops,  opened  the  book  of  Gos- 
pels, and  laid  it  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  bishops  elect  severally ; 
each  of  the  bishops  touching  the  head  of  the  bishop  elect,  saying,  *  Re* 
ceive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost,' 

** After  prayer,  the  heads  of  the  bishops  elect  were  bound  with  linen. 
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»»1  tli*y  then  approached  Monsignor  Bedlni  severnll  j ;  he,  kneeling 
efure  the  altar,  b  guzi  the  hynin  [of  invocalion  to  the  Holy  Spirit] 
*  Vmi\  Creator  Spiritus^  [==  Come»  Creator  Spirit],  which  was  con  tin- 
tied  by  the  choir.  Madam  StefKinone  wus  ciigagtd,  and  aaug  some  &0I0 
pNSsag^s  with  beautiful  efliict.  When  the  tirst  vei-se  was  j>erformed» 
the  consecrat4>r  took  hu  seat  in  front  of  the  attar,  pnt  on  his  mitre,  and 
taking  off  his  ring  and  gloves,  ag-ain  put  011  the  ring,  and  dippmg  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  in  chmm,  he  anointed  therewith  the  head 
of  the  bishop  elect,  who  knelt  helore  him,  first  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  crown,  and  then  anointing  it  entirely,  saying,  *  May  thy 
head  be  anointed  and  consecrated  with  heavenly  blesstog  in  the  pontifi- 
cal order/ 

**The  ISlst  Psalm  was  then  aitng  hy  the  choin  \Thile  doing  so^ 
the  ttjnsecrator  anointed  the  hamls  of  the  hi^ihop  elect,  then  blessed 
lUid  handed  him  the  crook  or  staff  of  the  pastoral  ofticet  then  blessed 
Ibe  episcopal  ring.%  and  phiced  one  on  the  annular  finger  of  ea<h  bishop 
elect,  Faying,  *Take  this  ring  as  a  token  of  lidehty,  mj  that  being  gifted 
with  inviolate  faith,  thou  mayst  guard  the  spotiso  of  Christ — \m  holy 
Church,* 

**  The  consecnitor  then  took  the  book  of  the  CTOi^pels  from  the  should- 
er* of  the  consecrated,  and,  together  with  the  assislant  bishops,  handed  it 
cloned  to  the  consecrated,  who  touched  it,  the  consecrator  at  the  time 
saying,  *  Receive  the  Gospel,  go  preach  to  the  people  coramitteil  to  thy 
care,  for  God  is  powerful,  that  he  may  increase  his  grace  in  lliy  behalf; 
who  lives  and  reigns  forever.'     Amen, 

•*  The  consecrator  and  the  assistant  bishopi*  now  received  the  conse^ 
cniled  to  the  V\m  of  peace  on  the  nght  cheek.  The  consecrated  re* 
tttmad  with  the  as-istant  bisliops  to  his  ciiapel,  where  he  continued  the 
mass  to  the  offertory.     The  consecrator  in  like  manner  continued  ihe 


Archbishop  ITiighes  then  preached  a  sermon  from  1  Peter  2 : 
25,  extolling  the  office  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  Bcr- 
mon  being  fmishedf 

"  Mon&ignor  Bedini  took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  and  the  conse- 
crated bishops,  attended  by  the  a-^sistant  bishops,  presenting  themselves, 
knelt  before  the  consecrator, and  offered  him  2  lighted  torches,  2  loaves, 
and  %  little  casks  of  wine,  then  kissed  Ihe  consccrator's  hand.  The 
eODSecmtorand  the  consecrated  bishops  then  continued  the  mass  at  the 
18 
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■ame  altar,  the  latter  at  the  epiBtle  side.  Tlie  Te  Dmm  was  intoiied 
bj  Monsignor  Bedtni^  his  tnitro  being  laid  a^ide,  in  a  full,  clear  voice. 
After  it  had  commenced,  ifje  conBecraled  bis^hops,  each  between  two 
other  bishopB,  walked  down  the  centre  ai*le,  giving  their  blessing  to 
the  people  as  (hey  parsed,  who  knelt  to  receive  it.  After  singing  the 
•  ftntiphou '  and  Bome  other  ceremonies,  the  consecrated  bishops  received 
the  kiss  of  peace  from  their  brethren,  and  the  ceremonies  concluded*" 

The  oath  which  is  given  above  as  taken  by  the  bishops  ie 
consideraldy  shorter  than  that  which  has  been  taken  for  cen- 
turies in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  agrees  with  the  form 
given  by  the  late  archbishop  Kenrick  of  Baltimore,  who  says, 
«  the  present  pope,  at  tire  solicitation  of  the  bishops  of  the  6th 
council  of  Baltimore  [184()],  consented  to  the  omission  of  the 
feudal  phrases,  and  sanctioned  this  simpler  formulary,  to  be 
used  liy  all  the  bishops  in  the  United  States,**  Yet  a  gentle- 
man who  was  present  at  the  corenionies  of  Oct.  30,  1853,  was 
confident  that  the  longer  oath  given  in  the  Pontificah  Roman- 
urn  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  was  taken  by  the 
bishops  elect,  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Plenary  council  of  Balti- 
more in  18B6  contain  no  modification  of  the  oath.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  regarded  as  essential  was  omitted  then  or  is  omit- 
ted now.  The  oath,  as  given  above,  certainly  appears  to  bo 
incomplete.  The  original  oath  is  thus  translated  from  the  Pon- 
tlfieale  Ilcmwvum^  published  by  authority  of  the  popes  and  re- 
published at  Rome  in  1801J  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  and 
the  Pi*opaganda.* 

"  I,  N«,  elect  of  the  church  of  N*,  from  this  hour  henceforward  will 
be  •  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  blessed  Peter  the  aposlle,  and  to  the 
holy  Roman  church,  and  to  our  lord,  the  lord  N.  [Pins]  pope  N»  [IX.], 
and  to  his  suceefsors  eanonically  coming  in,  J  triH  not  advise,  or  cmi' 
§eni^  or  do  miytMn<jf,  thai  they  may  lose  life  or  membfr^  or  Im  taken  by  an 
evU  deception^  or  have  hands  Diokntly  laid  upon  them  in  any  wc^^  or  ham 


1  THc  large  cut  oppoute  this  page  is  copied  £rom  one  In  the  Pontf/icalc  i7o««aiMai, 
edition  of  1  SI  8. 

*  The  words  in  Italics  arc  not  in  the  oath  ns  recorded  in  the  prooodliig  account 
of  the  consecration  of  the  bifhops,  Oct.  30,  185d. 
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{nfuriet  offered  to  them  under  any  pretence  whatftoever.  The  counsel  in* 
deedj  tefiich  they  shcUl  intrust  to  me^  by  iheniselres^  or  by  their  mes^engen^ 
cr  leiterfj  Twill  not,  to  their  harrn^  knowinyhf  reveal  to  any  one.  The 
Roman  papacy  and  the  royalties  of  St,  Peter ^  I  will  lielp  tliem  to  retain 
and  defend,  without  prejudit-e  to  my  order,  ngainst  every  rami.  The  !eyai$ 
of  the  apostolic  see  in  his  (joiny  and  returning^  IwUltreai  honorahly  and 
help  in  his  necessities*  The  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and  jujthority  of 
the  holy  Homnn  church,  of  our  lortl  the  pofje,  and  of  liis  aforesaid  i^uc* 
oesaor^  I  will  lake  care  to  preserve,  defend,  inereaj*e,  aod  proioote* 
Ifar  Vfill  I  be  in  any  counsel^  or  deed,  or  working,  in  tthick  any  things 
may  be  contrived  against  our  lord  himself  or  the  said  Bonuin  chnrch^  to 
the  injury  or  prejudice  of  tJieir  persons^  flight,  himctr,  slate,,  and  power. 
And,  if  I  shall  know  such  things  to  be  taken  in  hand  or  munagvd  by  any 
whomsoever^  I  will  hinder  t/tis  as  far  as  I  eon  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  sfmU 
be  ahle^  I  will  make  it  knmcn  to  our  said  lordy  or  to  some  other  one^  by 
whom  it  may  com^  to  his  hiowledge.  Tlie  rules  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the 
decrees,  ordtnanees,  or  dispositioni^  rej^ervatious,  provistooB,  and  man- 
datea  apostolical,  I  will  ohserve  with  all  my  might  and  cau^e  to  be  ob- 
served by  othera.  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  against  our  said 
lord  or  hxM  aforesaid  mwcessors  IwiU^  as  far  as  I  can^  follow  after  *  and 
figH  €igaimt,  Wlien  calle.l  to  a  synod,  I  will  come^  unless  I  shall  be 
preyented  by  a  canonica]  impediments  /  trill  myself  personally  msit 
the  thresholds  of  the  apostles  [i,  e,  Rome'\  every  three  years' ;  and  I wiU 
render  to  our  lord  and  his  aforesaid  successors  an  account  of  my  whole 
pattaral  office  and  of*  all  things  in  anywise  pertaining  to  the  state  of  my 
churchy  to  the  dis**ipline  of  the  clergy  and  people,  finally  to  t/te  sidvation 
of  the  souk  committed  to  my  trust ;  and  I  wiU  in  turn  humbly  receit^ 
and  with  the  tamost  diligence  perform  the  apostolic  commands.  But  if 
lAaU  be  detained  by  a  lawful  impeditnent,  I  will  perform  all  the  things 
aforeeaid  by  a  certain  messenger  specially  aut!iorized  for  this  purpose, 
one  of  my  chapter,  or  ^ ome  other  one  placed  in  ecclesiaatical  dignity, 


*Thc  Lftdn  word  here  10  penetpusr,  from  which  comes  oar  word  "pcrsccnte/* 
iod  wliicli  Ittcrftllj  signifies  *'  follow pcrsevotingly,'*  hence  '*  pursue/'  "hunt after/* 
*'prD«ecutc"  or  "persecute,'' 

*  Thii  period  Applies  to  those  in  Italy  Mid  its  vicinity ;  once  in  4  ye^n  ]m  the 
ruk  for  tbose  in  Fninc<f,  Spain,  GerTnanj*  Great  Britain  find  Ireland,  &c. ;  ont^ 
in  5  yesrs  for  those  in  remoter  parts  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  &c.  ■  once  in  10 
j«ars  for  thoM  in  Aaia,  Atuerica,  &g.    Thus  the  PontificaU  Romanum  dctermJDCS. 
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or  else  baving  a  parsonage  j  or^  if  t!ie^e  are  lacking  to  roe,  by  a  priest 
of  the  diocese ;  and,  if  the  clergj  are  altogether  lacking,  by  some  otlier 
secular  or  reguUr  presbyter,  of  tried  honesty  and  piety,  well-inj^truoted 
in  all  the  above  named  subject**.  In  respect  to  an  impediment  of  this 
Bortt  hifwever,  Iw^l  givt  informution  by  legitimate  proof i^  to  he  transmit' 
ted  by  the  aforesaid  meuenger  to  the  (hrdinal  proponent  of  the  holy  Ro* 
man  church  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  CounciL  Asfturedly  the 
pos?^es>ion^  belonging  to  my  table  I  will  not  sell,  nor  give  away,  nor 
pledge,  nor  infeoff  anew,  or  in  any  way  alienate,  even  with  the  consijiit 
of  the  ebapter  of  my  church,  without  consulting  the  Roman  pontiflfl 
And  if  I  Hhall  make  any  alienation,  I  desire  by  that  very  act  to  incu- 
the  penalties  set  forth  in  a  certain  constitution  published  on  thie  sub- 
ject 

**  So  help  me  God  and  these  holy  GospelB  of  God." 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  theological  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  and  ecclesia'^stic^il,  clerical,  or  theological  students  in  the 
archdioceses  and  dioceses  in  the  United  States  are  thus  reported  in 
Sadliers*  Catholic  Directory  for  1870  and  1871  The  archdioc4tses  are 
marked  "  A/* ;  the  dioceses  **  I>. "  j  and  vicariates  apostolic  **  V-  A." 


Baltimore  A* 

Cincinnati  ** 

New  York  " 

New  Orleuiui  •' 
St.  Umh 

Oregon  City  " 
Sun  Fraodsco  " 
Albany  D. 

Alton 

Boston  "  I 

Spriniriidd  (established  1870;;  ^ 
Bnxjklyn  D. 

'  BtiffHlo 
Burlington  [Vt  ]  " 
Charleston  [S.  C.]" 
Chicago  " 

Cleveland  " 

Colnrobiis  [Ohio.) " 
Covinifton  ** 

Boirait  " 

Dubtiquo  " 

Erie  " 

Fort  Wayne  ** 

Galveston  ** 

GnwR  Valley  rCia.l  ** 
Green  Bay  " 


1870    1871      lSTO-1 


i8it>  mi 


18.3 


1 95 

12 

145 

S 

229 

1 

153 

1 

180 

1 

U 

, . 

92 

•  > 

170 

*  i 

103 

1 

143 

,  , 

51 

,  , 

91 
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102 

1 

3S 

,  ^ 

14 

.. 

154 

,  , 

117 

2 

46 

, , 

a  I 

,  g 

93 

•  * 

98 

• . 

44 

,  ^ 

69 

, , 

7* 

•  ■ 

S5 

*  * 

41 

- 

... 

« « • 

**60 

58 

28 

30 

40 

40 

24  24 
451  52 
20!   20 

95    6^ 


301  ^ 


10 

10 

50; 

'21 

17 

22 

11 

U 

"35 

34 

12 

12 

12 

10 

17 

17 

12 

3 

65 

12 
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Priestii.    ThaoL  8«m. 
1870    1871       1870-1 


Theol.  Stad. 
1870  1871 


Htrtfofd  D« 

Harrisbunr  " 

LaCroM 

Little  Rock 

LonisYiile 

Marquette  and  Sanlt  St.  Marie  D. 

Milwankee  D. 

Mobile 

Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  [CaL]  D. 

NashTille  D. 

Natches 

Natchitoches        " 

NesqnalT  [Washington  Ter.l  D 

Newark  [N.  J.]    D. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  " 

Portland  [Mc]     " 

Richmond  [ Va.!  " 

Rochestei:[N.Y.V' 

Santa  ¥6 

SaTannah  " 

Scranton  ** 

8t  JoMph  [Ma]  " 

St-Panl 

Vincennes  '* 

Wheeling 

Wilmington  pel.J  D. 

Colorado  and  Utah,  V.  A. 

Idaho 

Florida  ••  I 

8t  Augustine  D.  ) 

Kansas,  V.  A. 

Nebraska 

N.  Carolina 


These  statiaticsy  imperfect,  yet  the  best  obtainable,  show  a  gain  in 
1  year  of  184  priests,  and  a  loss  of  134  ecclesiastical  students  for  the 
tame  period,  the  number  of  seminaries  remaining  the  same.  Making 
alk>wauce  for  8  vicariates  apostolic  (Arizona,  Montana,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  £a<>tof  the  Rocky  Mountains)  which  are  not  re[)ortedin  the 
Directory  for  1871,  we  may  estimate  the  present  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  in  the  United  States  at  just  about  4,000.  If  we  suppose  the 
mtio  of  priests  and  ecclesiastical  students  to  be  the  same  in  the  dioceses, 
&c^  which  do  not  report  the  latter  as  in  those  which  report  both,  we 
ihall  obtain  about  1400  as  the  whole  number  of  Americans  now  study- 
ing for  the  Roman  Catliolic  priesthood. 

The  following  list  of  archbishops,  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic  is 
from  Sadliera'  Catholic  Directory  for  1870,  with  notes  designating  the 
ehanges  made  in  that  for  1871.     In   the   1st  column  ^  A."  stands  for 
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84 

84 
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13 
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144 

153 
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33 

33 
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32 

32 
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17 

20 
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13 

13 

93 

88 
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159 
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129 
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41 
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17 

17 
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44 

SI 

81 
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33 

16 

19 

e5 
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S8 
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24 

26 
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12 

11 

13 
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11 

6 

U 

34 

35 

SI 

SO 

4 

B 
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3784 

3966 

36 

70 

70 

11 

18 

6 

6 

56 

56 

90 

13 

3 

1 

8 

8 

5 

5 
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... 

10 

10 
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•  •  • 

138 

155 
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36 
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9 
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14 

32 

32 
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Archdiocese,  "D."  for  Diocese,  and  "V.  A."  for  Vicariate  Apostolic; 
the  bishops  aud  archbishops  follow  in  the  2d  column  ;  and  the  dates 
of  their  consecration  (marked  "  C")  and  of  translation  to  their  present 
dioceses  (marked  ^  tr/')  in  the  8d  column. 

Protihob  or  Baltimosb. 

DIOCISI. 

Baltimore,  A., 

Most  Rev.  Martin  John  Spalding,  D.D.,    C  Sept.  10, 1848 ;  tr.  Maj  6, 1864. 
Charleston,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  N.  Lynch,  D.D., 
Erie,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Tobias  Mullen,  D.D., 
Harrisbnrg,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Shanahan,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  D., 


Rt.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  D.D., 
Pittsburg,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Domenec,  D.D., 
Richmond,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  John  McGill,  D.D., 
Savannah,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  V6n)t,*  D.D., 
Scranton,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  William  O'llara,  D.D., 
Wheeling,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  V.  Whelan,  D.D., 
Wilmington,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A  Becker,  D.D., 
Florida,  V.  A., 

Rl  Rev.  Augustine  Ydrot,^  VJ},, 
North  Carolina,  V.  A., 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  D.D., 


"  Mar.  14, 1858. 

"  Aug.  12,  1868. 

"  July  12,  1868. 

"  April  26,  1857. 

"  Dec.     9, 1860. 

"  Nov.  10,  1850. 

"  April  25, 1858  ;tr.Jaly  14, 1861 

"  July  12,  1868. 

"  Mar.  21, 1841 ;  tr.  hi  1850. 

"  Aug.  23,  1868. 

[abore). 
Administrator  Apostolic,  1858  (see 


Cincinnati,  A, 

Most  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  D.D., 
Cleveland  «  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Amadeus  Rappo,  D.D., 


C.  Aug.  28, 1868. 
Pbovihcb  or  CiNOiirirATi. 

C.  Oct  13, 1833. 
"  Oct   10,1847. 


1  Bishop  V6rot  was  consecrated  April  25,  1858,  bishop  of  Danabe  in  partSmtg 
and  made  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Florida ;  translated  to  Savannah  July  14,  1861 ;  to 
St  Augustine,  as  a  new  diocese,  in  1870.  Ignatius  Persioo,  D  J).,  is  now  bishop  ol 
Savannah,  C.  March  8,  1854 ;  tr.  in  1870.  The  other  vicars  i^KMtoUc  are  also 
bishops  of  some  diocese  in  partSbvM  it^fidelium  (see  p.  99). 

'  Bishop  Rappe  resigned  Aug.  22,  1870 ;  and  Very  Ber.  Edward  Haimin  is 
"  Administrator,  sede  vacante  "  [=  tho  see  being  vacant]. 
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CSolnmbos,  D., 

Bt  Rer.  SjIvMter  H.  Bpsecnns,  D.D.,     C.  Mar.  25, 1862 ;  tr.  Mar.  3, 1868. 
CoringtoD.i  D., 

Very  Rev.  John  A.  McGill,  Administrator;  see  racant 

Detroit,!  D., 

Yeiy  Bev.  Peter  Hennacrt,  "  "       " 

Port  Wayne,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  John  H.  Lners,  D.D.,  C.  Jan.  10, 1858. 

Louisville,  D., 

Rt.  Rer.  William  McCloskey,  D.D.,  "  April  19,  1868. 

BCarqaetto  and  Sault-Sainto-Marie,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Ignatios  Mrak,  D.D.,  "  Feb.    7, 1869. 

Yinocnncs,  D., 

Rt.  Rer.  Manrice  de  St  Palais,  D.D.,         "  Jan.  U,  1849. 

PROYiiroB  or  New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans,*  A., 

Most  Rer.  John  M.  Odin,  D.D.,  C.  Mar.    6, 1842;  tr.  in  1861. 

Oalreston,  D., 

Rt.  Rer.  Clandios  Maria  Dubuis,  D.D.,      "  Not.  23,  1862. 
little  Rock,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  "  Feb.    3,  1867. 

Mobile,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  John  Quinlan,  D  D.,  "  Dec.     5,  1859. 

Natchez,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  William  H.  Elder,  D.D.,  "  May    3,  1857. 

Natchitoches,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Angnitos  Martin,  D.D.,  <*  Nov.  30,  1853. 

Province  of  New  York. 
New  York,  A., 

BCost  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  D.D.,  C.  Mar.  10,  1844 ;  tr.  May  6, 1864. 

Albany,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  John  J.  Conroy,  D.D.,  "  Oct.    15,  1865. 

Beaton,*  D., 

Rt  Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  D.D.,  "  Mar.  1 1,  1866. 

Brooklyn,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  John  Longhlin,  D.D.,  *'  Oct.  30,  1853. 

^  Casper  H.  Boi^gess,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Detroit,  April  24,  1870 ; 
Angnstas  M.  Taibb4,  D.D.,  is  bishop  of  Covinj^n,  C.  Jan.  9,  1870. 

'Archbishop  Odin  died  near  Lyons  in  France,  May  26, 1870;  Napoleon  J. 
Ferehi,  D.D.,  is  his  successor,  C.  May  1,  1870. 

*  The  new  diocese  of  Springfield  takes  from  that  of  Boston  the  5  western  conn- 
ties  of  Blassachuaetti;  and  Rev.  P.  T.  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  its  bishop 
8cpt  95, 1870. 
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Buffalo,  D., 

Rt.  RcT.  Stephen  V.  Bjan,  C.  M.,  D.D.,  C.  Nor.  8, 1868. 
Burlington,  D., 

Rt.  Rer.  Louis  de  Goesbriand,  D.D.,  "  Oct  80,  1863. 

Hartford,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  FrancUP.  McFarland,  D.D.,  "  Mar.  14, 1858. 
Newark,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  James  R.  Baylej,  D.D.,  "  Oct.  80, 1853. 

Portland.  D., 

Rt  RcY.  David  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  "  April  2S,  1855. 

Rochester,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQoaid,  D.D.,  "  Jul/  12, 1868. 

PBoriircB  or  Oregon.^ 
Oregon  City,  A., 

Most  Rev.  Francis  N.  Blanchct,  D.D.,  C.  July  S5, 1845. 
Nesqualy,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  M.  A.  Blanchet,  D.D.,  "  Sept  37,  1846 ;  tr.  July  28,  '5a 
Vancouver's  Island,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Modest  Demers,  D.D.,  "  July  18,  1846. 

Columbia,  V.  A., 

Rt  Rev.  Aloysiui  J.  d'Herhomez,  D.  D.,  ."  Oct  9,  1864. 
Idaho,  V.  A., 

Rt  Rev.  Louis  Lootens,  D.D.,  «  Aug.    9, 1868. 

Pbotincb  or  St.  Louis. 

St  Louis,  A., 

Most  Rev.  Peter  R.  Kenrick,  D.D.,  C.  Nov.  80, 1841. 

Alton,2  D., 

Very  Rev.  Peter  J.  Baltcs,  Administrator ;  see  vacant. 

Chicago,^  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan,  D.D„  C.  May  30,  1850 ;  tr.  Jan.  21, 1859. 

Dubuque,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Ilennessy.  D  J).,  "  Sept  30, 1866. 

Green  Bay,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Melcher,  D.D.,  *'  July  12,  1868. 

La  Crosse,  D., 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Ilciss,  D.D.,  «  Sept    6,  1868. 

1  The  diocese  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Colnmbi-ip 
though  cmbrace<l  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Oregon,  arc  in  British  America. 

'  Peter  J.  Baltes,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Alton,  January  23,  1870. 

*  Bishop  Duggan  having  retired  on  account  of  infirm  health,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas 
Foley,  D.D.,  was  appointed  coadjutor  and  administrator,  Nov.  19,  1869,  and  was 
consecrated  Bp.  of  Pergamus  in  partStnu,  Feb.  27,  1870. 
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Milwaukee,  D., 

Rt.  RcT.  John  M.  Hemfi,  D.D.,  C.  Mar.  19, 1844. 

KashTille.  D , 

Bt  Rot.  Patrick  A.  Feehan,  D.D.,  "  Oct     1, 1865. 

Santa  ¥6,  D., 

Rt  Rer.  John  Lamy,  D.D.,  "  Nov.  24,  1850. 

St  Joseph.  D., 

Bt  Rer.  John  Hogan,  D.D.,  "  Sept  13, 1868. 

St  Paul,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace,  D.D.,  "  Julj  20, 1859. 

Arizona,  Y.  A., 

Rt.  Rev. 

Colorado  and  Utah,  V.  A., 

Rt  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Machebceuf,  D.D.,         "  Aug.  16, 1868. 
Indian  Territory,  E.  of  Rockj  Mts.,  V.  A., 

Rt  Rev.  John  B.  Micge,  D.D.,  "  Mar.  25,  1851. 

Montana,  V.  A., 

RtRcT. 

Nebraska,  Y.  A., 

Rt  Rev.  James  M.  O'Gorman,  D.D.,  "  May    8,  1859. 

Province  of  Saw  Francisco. 
San  Francisco,  A., 

Most  Rev.  Jos.  S.  Alemany,  D.D  ,  O.S.D.,  C.  June  10, 1850 ;  tr.  July  19, 1853. 
Grass  YaUey,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Eugene  O'Conncll,  D.D.,  "  Feb.    3,  1861. 

Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  D., 

Rt  Rev.  Thaddcos  Amat,  D.D.,  "  Mar.  12,  1854. 

Tlicre  are  now  54  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  this  country 
(including  the  7  archdioceses  and  the  new  dioceses  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Springfield),  7  vicariates  apostolic,  and  about  4000 
Boman  Catholic  priests. 

But  the  number  in  this  country  constitutes  but  a  small  pari; 
of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  worid.  The 
nimiber  of  patriarchates,  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  including  those  of  the  Oriental 
churches  in  communion  with  it,  amounted  to  1100  according 
to  the  official  account  in  the  Annnario  Poniificio  (=  Pontifical 
Annual)  for  1870,  as  reported  in  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1871, 
6  having  been  added  since  the  last  annual  account,  and  157 
Bees  being  vacant  at  the  date  of  the  report.    The  whole  num. 
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ber  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  world  is  probably  not  less 
than  from  100,000  to  150,000.  The  classes  of  priests,  regu- 
lar, secular,  Ac,  are  described  in  Chapter  11. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  constitute  a  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined and  efficient  army,  bound  by  vows  of  strict  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  destitute  of  any  family  ties  to  interest  them 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  to  attach  them  to  any  earthly 
home  or  country,  and  officered  by  picked  veterans,  who  are 
not  only,  like  the  rest  of  this  army,  cut  off  from  ordinary 
human  enjoyments,  but  are  bound  by  a  most  solemn  oath  to 
devote  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  their 
church  temporally  as  well  as  spiritually,  and  to  render  faithful 
and  undivided  obedience  to  the  pontiff  whom  they  are  taught 
to  regard  as  the  infallible  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  un- 
doubted representative  of  God  upon  earth.  They  are  surely  a 
power  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER    Tin. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.— MONKS,  NUNS,  Ac. 

BccLESiA^STiCAL  historians  place  the  rise  of  monasticism  or 
tnouaehiBm  (both  derived  from  the  Greek  mmwt  =  alone)  in 
the  early  jmrt  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  during  the  Deeian 
persecution.  It  began  in  Egypt  with  Paul  of  Thebes  and  St. 
Anthony,  the  fonner  of  whom  died  in  a.d.  340,  and  the  ktter, 
at  the  age  of  105  years,  in  a.d,  356.  There  were  in  the  church, 
indeed,  at  an  earlier  period,  ascetics,  who,  without  forsaking 
all  society,  sought  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  cultivate  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  piety  hy  reth-ing  from  tlie  ordinary  business  of 
life  and  devoting  themselves  esj:K?cially  to  spiritual  exercises ; 
but  I^aul  of  Thebes  and  Anthony  and  others  like  them,  taking 
the  prophet  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  for  their  models,  and 
going  beyond  them,  became  liermits  or  anchorites,  secluded 
themselves  from  all  society,  dwelt  in  caves,  clothed  themselves 
in  rough  apparel  as  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  lived  ou  bread 
and  water,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  prayer,  affliction  of  the 
body,  and  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  *  Another  step 
or  stage  in  the  development  of  monachisrn  was  the  bringing  to- 
gether into  a  community  those  who  wished  to  live  apart  from 
the  world  and  to  devote  themselves  to  spiritual  exercises,  lliis 
is  the  cloister  life  or  monasticism  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
termt  and  likewise  originated  in  Egypt  in  the  4th  century  ^Ith 
one  of  Anthony'8  disciples  named  Pachomius,     He  founded 


*  Among  the  hermits  mijhe  rockoncM]  the  pittar-fiiiiuts  or  styiiccs,  whose  founder, 
Simoon  or  Simon,  a  Synun,  i5  said  to  have  lived  37  yvArv  ojt  a  pillar  3  feet  in  di- 
wmetert  »nd  elevated  from  9  to  6u  feet  above  the  ground. 
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9  monasteries  of  men  and  1  of  women,  and  CBtablislied  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  requiring  the  monks  or  lenobites,  as  tliey  were 
called,  to  practice  solttariuess, manual  labur,  spiritual  exercises, 
restraint  of  the  bodily  appetites,  and  strict  obedience  to  their 
president  or  abbot.  Prom  Egypt  the  monastic  system  was 
carried  by  Hilarion  into  Palestine,  by  Athanasius  to  Rome,  by 
Eustathius  into  Armenia  and  Paphlagonia,  by  Basil  •  into 
Pontus,  by  Martin  into  Gaul,  &c»  It  spread  rapidly  over  the 
whole  Christian  world*  and  was  for  centuries  the  chief  reposi- 
tory of  the  Christian  life.  The  last  step  in  the  development 
of  monasticism  was  the  institution  of  monastic  orders,  uniting 
a  number  of  monasteries  under  one  rule  of  life  and  one  gov- 
crimient ;  but  this  step  was  not  taken  till  tlic  tlth  century  under 
St.  Benedict,  from  whom  the  Benedictines  derive  their  name 
and  origin, 

Tliem  was  at  first  no  particular  vow  on  entering  a  monastic 
life,  and  no  prohibition  of  quitting  it.  Tlie  monks  were  also 
at  first  all  laymen*  some  of  them  married  and  fathers,  others 
unmarried ;  but  soon  there  were  bishops  and  other  clergy  who 
adopted  a  strictly  monastic  life  ;  and  there  wei^e  monks,  who 
were  laymen,  but  were  chosen  to  be  clergymen*  '*  Even  at  the 
end  of  the 4th  century,'-  says  Gieseler,  "monastic  life  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  usual  preparation,  and  raonachism  the  nursery 
for  the  clergy,  esf>ecially  for  bishops,"  The  council  of  Chalco- 
don  (a,d,  451)  declared  that  monks  and  nuns  were  not  at  lib- 


^  "  Tbe  monks  of  St.  Basil,"  or  "  Bitsilmn  monks^"  are  named  from  St.  Baxil, 
bishop  of  Ccsarea  in  Cuppadooift,  who  nuirM  to  the  descrtB  of  Pontiis  in  the  4th 
century,  and  became  the  iiptritunl  fiither  of,  it  is  aaid,  more,  than  90,000  monka  to 
lua  life.  The  order  llouri^hL'd  ^^rejitly,  In  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^  and 
most  of  tlio  present  Greek  monk^  are  said  to  lielong  to  it-  Those  of  the  onler  in 
the  Latin  church  were  uniteil  umler  one  head  alioot  1573  by  j»ope  Grej^ory  XIII», 
who  revised  the  rule  iriv<^Ti  by  Basil.  The  order  h  claimed  to  have  produced  14 
popc«,  many  patriarciu,  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  1805  bishops,  and  11,805  mar- 
tyrs, and  is  still  numcroaB  in  Soutbern  Europe.  Tb  j  Ba«iJians  have  a  cJian-h  and 
c^ollege  at  Sandwich  in  Canada  West,  The  Preparatory  (Ecclesiastical)  Seminary 
at  Louisville,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  ts  directed  by  the  Basilians^  who  have  there  a  &upty 
riot  and  6  professors,  with  2B  students. 
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erty  to  marry,  but  allowed  bishops  to  extend  mercy  to  the  of- 
fenders. At  tlie  East  the  irrevocableness  of  monaatic  vows 
gradually  became  au  established  doetrine,  and  the  monasteries 
were  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  subjected  to  a  rigor- 
ous discipline  and  placed  under  the  jurisdictiun  of  the  bii^Iiops. 
The  monasticism  of  the  West  w*a8  less  dcvelofied  than  that  of 
the  East;  but  St*  Benedict,  in  the  6th  century,  gave  it  a  new 
form  and  impulse.  He  was  born  at  Nursia  (now  Mtrria)  in 
central  Italy  about  a.d.  480 ;  and  about  the  age  of  14,  having 
been  sent  to  Rome  for  his  education  and  thei^e  been  disgusted 
with  the  prevalent  dissipations^  he  lun  away,  and  hid  himself 
Pjr  ^  years  in  a  cave  at  Sublucuin  {^  Snblaco}  about  30  miles 
eafit  of  Rome.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  overcome  a  Satanic 
temptation  to  lust  by  rolling  himself  among  brambles  and  tlms 
lacerating  his  body,  Subse(]ncntly  the  monks  of  a  neighboring 
monastery  chose  him  for  their  abbot ;  but  his  rigorous  disci- 
pline offended  them,  and  they  attempted  to  poison  hhn.  Upon 
this  he  returned  to  his  cave,  where  many  joined  him,  so  that 
he  had  12  monasteries  mider  his  jurisdiction.  About  a.d.  529 
he  retired  to  Monte  (r—  mount)  Cmfnim  on  the  coast  l)etweea 
Rome  and  Naples,  where  a  temple  to  Ap«:ilIo  still  existed.  Hav- 
ing converted  the  pagan  mountaineers  to  Chj-Istianityjhe  turned 
their  temple  into  a  monastery,  introduced  a  new  system  of 
Ljules  for  the  government  of  the  monks,  and  instituted  the  Ben- 
r«dictine  order.  He  died  about  a.d.  548,  and  the  21st  of  March 
is  celebrated  as  his  festival.  Dr.  Murdock,  in  his  translation 
of  3IoHheim*8  Ecclesiastical  History,  gives  the  following  ab- 
stract of  the  Benedictine  system  of  rules : 

*•  According  U>  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  the  monks  were  to  rise  at  2 
A.  M.  in  the  winter  (and  in  Fummer,  at  such  hours  as  tJie  abbot  might 
direct) ;  repair  to  the  place  of  womhip  for  vigils  ;  and  then  gipend  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  committing  psalms,  private  meditation,  and 
reading.  At  stitirise  tliey  assembled  for  matins ;  then  spent  4  hour^  in 
laljor  t  then  2  hours  in  readinf? ;  then  dined  and  read  in  private  till  2^ 
r.  M^  when  they  met  again  for  worship ;  and  afterwards  labored  till 
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their  vespers.  In  their  vigila  and  matins  24  psalms  were  to  be  chanted 
each  «3tt}%  80  as  to  complete  tbe  Psalter  every  week.  Besides  iheir 
•octal  worship,  7  hours  each  daj  were  devoted  to  labor^  2  at  legist  to 
private  studyf  1  to  private  meditation,  and  the  rest  to  meals»  sleep,  and 
refreshment.  The  labor  was  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various  me- 
chanical trades ;  and  each  oue  was  pni  to  such  hibor  as  his  superior  saw 
fit;  for  they  all  renounced  wliolly  every  species  of  persomd  liherly. 
They  ate  twice  a  day  at  a  common  tiihle  ;  first  about  noon,  and  ti»cn  at 
evening.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  food  were  limited- 
To  each  Vfti^  allowed  1  jwund  of  broad  per  day,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wine.  On  the  public  table  no  meat  was  allowed,  but  always  2  kinda 
of  porridge.  To  the  sick,  flesh  was  allowed.  While  at  table,  all  con- 
versalion  was  prohibited ;  and  some  one  read  aloud  the  whole  time. 
They  h11  served  as  cook^  and  waiters  by  turns  of  a  week  each.  Their 
clothing  was  coarse  and  simple,  and  regulated  at  the  <b*scret  ton  of  the 
abbot.  Each  was  provid*  d  with  2  suits,  a  knife,  a  nee4lle,  and  all 
other  necessaries.  They  slept  in  common  dormitoriea  of  10  or  20,  in 
separate  beds,  without  undressing,  atid  had  a  light  burning,  and  an  in* 
apector  sleephig  in  each  dormitory.  They  were  allowed  no  conversa- 
tion ai\er  they  retired,  nor  at  any  time  were  they  permitted  to  jest,  or 
to  talk  for  mere  amusement.  No  one  could  receive  a  present  of  any 
kind^  not  even  from  a  parent;  nor  have  any  correspondence  with  per- 
eons  without  die  monastery,  except  by  its  passing  uuder  the  ins[>ectiou 
of  the  abbot  A  porter  always  sat  at  the  gate,  wliich  was  kept  locked 
day  and  night ;  and  no  stranger  was  admitted  without  leave  from  the 
abbot ;  and  no  monk  could  ga  ont,  unless  he  had  f>ermission  from  the 
same  source.  The  school  k^r  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  was 
kept  without  the  walls.  The  whole  estalilishment  was  under  an  abbot, 
whose  power  was  despotic  His  under  officers  were,  a  prior  or  deputy, 
a  steward,  a  superintendent  of  the  sick  and  the  hospital,  an  attendant 
on  visitors,  a  porter,  i&c,  with  the  necessary  assistants,  and  a  number 
of  deana  or  inspectors  over  lens,  who  attcmled  tlie  monks  at  all  times. 
Tlie  abbc»t  was  electetl  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  brotherhood; 
and  when  inaugurated,  he  appointed  and  removed  his  under  otficers  at 
pleasure.  On  great  emergencies,  he  summoned  the  whole  brotherhood 
to  meet  in  council ;  and  on  more  common  occasions,  only  the  seuiors  ; 
but  in  either  case,  afler  hearing  what  each  one  was  pleased  to  say,  the 
decision  rested  wholly  with  himself.     For  admission  to  the  society^  a 
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probation  of  12  montlis  was  required;  durmg  which  the  applicant  was 
fed  and  clothed,  and  emploved  in  the  meaner  offices  of  the  monks  and 
closely  watched.  At  the  end  of  hia  prohationi  if  approved^  ht!  took 
solemn  and  irrevocable  vows  of  perfect  clia^^tity,  absolute  poverty,  and 
implicit  obedience  lo  his  superiors  in  every  thing.  If  he  had  property^ 
be  must  give  it  all  away,  either  to  hi*?  friends  or  the  poor,  or  to  the 
mcmastery ;  and  never  after  must  posse i*s  the  least  particle  of  private 
property,  nor  claim  any  personal  rights  or  liberties.  For  lighter  of- 
teoae^  a  reprimand  was  to  he  atl ministered  by  some  under  officer.  For 
greater  offenses,  after  2  ac3inoui lions,  a  person  was  debarred  his  privil- 
eges, not  allawed  to  read  in  his  turn,  or  to  Bit  at  table,  or  enjoy  his 
modicum  of  comforts.  If  still  refractory,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
monaatery ;  yet  still  might  be  restored  on  repentance/* 

The  cut  representing  the  Benedictine  Monk  is  from  F03- 
brokers  British  Monachism. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  thus  deseribes 
the  dresa  of  the  Benedictine  monks  and 
nuns : 

"  The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  monks  wng 
a  black  loose  coat,  or  a  gown  of  slufl'  reaching 
down  to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of 
tlie  same,  and  a  scapnlary  [—a  vestment 
withotit  sleeves] ;  and  utider  that  another 
habit,  white,  as  large  as  the  former,  made  of 
flannel ;  with  boots  on  their  legs.  From  the 
color  of  iheir  outward  habit  the  Benedictines 
were  generally  called  Bla<jk  Monks.  ,  ,  • 
fcStevens  in  his  Continuation  of  the  Monasticon, 

BSiiftDiGtt3(i£  HostT       ®*y^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^*^^^  monks  was 
at  first  left  to   the  discretion  of  the  abbots, 

and  that  St  Benedict  did  not  determine  the  color  of  it." 

**  The  luibit  of  the  Benediettne  nuns  consisted  of  a  black  robe,  with  a 
seapulary  of  the  same,  and  under  that  robe  a  tunic  of  white  and  undyed 
wooL  When  they  went  to  the  choir,  they  had,  over  all,  a  black  cowl, 
Eke  that  of  the  monks-" 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  Benedictine  order  spread 
over  Enrope  with  great  rapidity.     In  the  9th  century  other 
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monastic  rules  and  societies  became  extmct,  and  tlie  Bcnedio- 
tincs  alunc  flourished.  One  writer  enumerates  200  cardinals, 
1600  archbiaho|*s,  4000  bishops,  15700  abbots  and  learned  men,^| 
who  all  belonged  to  this  order ;  another  reckons  among  its  mem-  ^\ 
bers  24  popes,  15000  bishops,  and  40000  canonized  or  beatified 
saints,  including  St.  Bernard,  St.  John  of  Damascus  and  others 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lie  church.  Augustine  with  40  other  Benedictine  monks  came  ^ 
nto  Britain  in  A.  D.  596,  converted  the  king  of  Kent  and  most  H 
of  his  subjects  from  idolatry  to  Christianity,  and  laid  the  foun- 
idation  of  the  modern  British  churchy  Augustine  being  the  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  early  Benedictines  were  im* 
questionably  virtuous,  upright,  and  useful ;  they  tilled  the 
ground,  reclaimed  wastes,  raised  cattle,  preserved  and  copied 
manuscripts,  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  educated  mul- 
titudes in  their  schools,  and  were  esteemed  holy  and  prevalent 
in  prayer.  But  the  order  grew  powerful  and  rich  ;  discipline 
was  relaxed  ;  monasteries  became  splendid  edifices  ;  voluptuous- 
ness indolence,  pride,  vice  and  wickedness  took  possession  of  the 
very  cloisters.  For  centuries,  however,  the  most  respectable  and 
renowned  men  of  Europe  were  trained  up  among  the  Benedictines. 
The  historians  of  monaehism  reckon  23  branches  or  divisions  of 
this  order,  distinguiHhed  by  local  or  other  specific  appellations 
and  by  slight  differences  of  habit  and  discipline.  The  principal  of 
these  branches  are,  theCluuians  (^Cluniacs  orClnniacensiaus), 
Cistercians,  Camaldolese,  Vallembrosians,  Grammontensians 
or  Grandimontensians,  Carthusians,  Fontevrandians,  Ber- 
nardines,  Guilbertines,  Humiliati,  Celcstines,  Feuillants,  Trap- 
pists,  Olivetans,  and  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  Tlie  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  the  original  stem  numbered  1600  in  1858, 
according  to  Appletous'  Cyclopedia,  and  their  chief  seat  is  still 
Monte  Cassino.  The  "  Statistical  Year  Book  of  the  Church," 
as  fpioted  in  the  CatholicAlmanac  for  1870,  gives  the  present^B 
number  of  Benedictine  monks  as  5000*  There  are  monastic™ 
establishments  of  this  order  in  this  country,  in  the  dioceses  of 
Chicago,  Covington,  Erie,  Newark,  Pittsburg,  St.  Paul,  Vm»i 
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cennes,  &c.  "  St.  Vincent's  Alibrvof  the  Dcnodictiue  Order/' 
near  Latrobc,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa*,  in  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
liurg,  has  the  following  officers,  Ac*,  as  reported  in  Sadliers* 
Catholic  Directory  for  1871 : 

**Rt.  Rev.  llon'fune  Wimmer,  O,  S.  B.  [  =  Order  of  St  Benedict],  Ab- 
bot of  St, Vincent*^  and  Pn?5id»'nt  of  the  American  Cassiuesiiin  Congre- 
gation ;    Very   Rev*    Gile-J    Ctiristoph,    0. 8.  B^    Prior   and    Rector ; 
Rev.  Luke  Wimmer,  O.  S.  B.,  Snb- Prior  nnd  Master  of  Novices  ;  Rev* 
Charles  Gey erstanger,  O,  S.  B.,  Cboir  Master ;  Rev*  Chilian  Bernetzed, 
O,  S,  B.;  Rev*  Francis  Cannon,  O.  S.  B. ;  Rev.  Alpbonse  Ileimler,  O.  S. 
B.,  Pre.*ident  of  St.  Vinceut*s»  C-ollejje  ;  Rev.  Ignatius  Trne^,  O.  S.  B.,  Di- 
rector of  ibe  Scholasticate  and  Profes^jor ;  lUiv,  Edmund  Lunj^tfufeldcr, 
O.  8.  B,,  Cbaplain  t>f  St  Xavier'a  Academy   [a  female  seminary  con- 
vlocted  hj  the  Sistem  of  Mercy];  Rev.  Andrew  llinlenacli,  O.S.  B., 
J*rofesaor ;  Rev.  Innocent  Wolf,   D.  D.,  O.  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Moral 
ieolojry  ;     Rev.  John    Sommer,  O.  S.  R.,  Professor  of  Philosopby ; 
L?v.    Hilary    Pfraeugle,  D- D,,  O.  S.  B.,    Profe-sor  of   Dogma;    Rev. 
2I»thifl5  Binder,  O.  S.  B.,  Assistant  Master  of  Novices ;  Rev.  Pius 
^reiitser,  O.  S.  B. ;   Rev.  Aloysius  Gorman,  O.  S.  B*,  Procurator   and 
X*rofe*sor ;  Rev.   Maurus  Lynch,  O.  S.  B. ;   Rev.  Aureliua    McMahon, 
O.  S.  B.,  Professor ;  Rev.  Laurence  Schaier,  0.  S.  B,,  Pnjfes-ors.  There 
^re  also  in  the  Abbey,  12  clerics,  17  novices,  60  scholastics,  and  70  lay 
Ijrolherfi." 

The  Benedictines  have  also  a  flourishing  college  for  aspir- 
ants trt  the  priesthood  and  a  monastical  seminary  connected 
"^ith  their  convent  in  Spencer  Co.,  Indiana,  and  there  are  other 
priests   in  charge   of    churches.      The    priests,   lay-brothers, 
^lovices,  &c,,  in  the  United  States,  miinl>er  300  or  more.     The 
Uenedictine  nuns  have  a  convent  in  Newark,  N.  J* ;  2  in  North- 
^jcestcni  Pennsylvania ;  2  in  Minnesota  ;  1  in  Chicago,  III. ;  1 
in  Dubois  Co.,  Ind. ;  1  in  Covingt4>n,  Ky. ;  1  in  Atchison,  Kan. ; 
1  priory  in  Nebraska  City,  Nel).  ;  with  academies,  <fec.,  in  all 
these  places  ;  and  probably  number  in  this  country  100  nuns, 
^ovtees^  and  postulants. 

The  Trappists,  a  branch  of  the  Benedietinea,  and  the  most 
rigorous  of  Roman  Catholic  religions  orders,  are  named  from  the 
abbey    of    La  Trappe    in    Prance,  where    tliis    order    was 

fo  mded  in  1666  by  the  abb^  de  Ranc^.    They  rise  at  2  A,  M. ; 
19 
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spend  12  hours  a  day  in  religious  exercises  and  the  rest  in  hard 
labor,  mostly  in  the  field  ;  live  on  water  and  vegetables ;  sleep 
ou  a  board,  with  a  pillow  of  straw,  without  undressing  ;  prac- 
tice hospitality  ;  but  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  worldly  con- 
versation. They  have  two  aV-beys  in  the  United  States,  each 
governed  by  a  mitred  abbot ;  one,  *'  Abbey  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Trappe,"  in  Nelson  Co.,Ky, ;  the  other,'*  New  Mclleray  Abbey/' 
12  miles  from  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Tlie  Trappist  monks  number 
about  4000,  and  arc  found  in  France,  Algeria,  Belgium,  Italy^ 
Ireland,  Turkey,  and  North  America.  There  are  also  Trappist 
mms  in  France,  England,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  none  are  re- 
ported in  this  country* 

The  Basilians  (described  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  chapter), 
and  the  Benedictines  with  their  branches,  are  *^  monks,"  prop- 
erly so  called  ;  but  among  the  religious  orders  arc  **  regular 
canons,"  *'  friars "  or  **-  mendicant  monks,"  and  *'  regular 
clerks  "  besides  many  *'  congregations," 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  monks  were  originally  laymen ; 
but  St.  Augustine  (bishop  of  Hippo,  a.  d.  895—430)  and  some 
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other  bishops  united  with  their  clergy  in  adopting  a  strictly 
monastic  life.  The  nde  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine 
was  widely  Mlowed  in  later  times ;  and  the  order  of  Augustinr 
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lan  canons,  consisting  of  persons  ordained  or  destined  to  the 
clerical  profession,  claims  a  place  among  the  principal  monas- 
tic institntious.  From  tlic  8th  century  onward  the  canons 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  monks  and  the  secu- 
lar clergy ;  but  the  distinction  of  regular  and  secular  canons 
first  appears  in  the  11th  century*  The  regular  canons  were 
those  who  resided  in  the  same  house  and  ate  at  a  common 
table*  but  had  their  own  penpiisites  and  revenues  ;  while  the 
regular  canons,  thougli  less  strict  in  their  rule  tlian  the  monks, 
renounced  all  private  property  and  had  all  things  in  common, 
liring  together  under  one  roof,  having  a  common  dormitory  and 
refectory,  and  obliged  to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order, 
which  required  the  singing  of  psalms,  &e.,  at  the  canonical 
hours,  and  were  principally  derived  from  St.  Augustine.  The 
regular  canons  were  hence  called  *'  regular  canons  of  St,  Au- 
^ntstinej"  or  "  cantms  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,'' 
or  '*  Austin  [=  Augustine]  canons."  They  were  numer» 
oua  in  England  before  the  Reformation*  Bishop  Tanner 
jMiys  lie  found  175  houses  of  these  canons  and  canoncsscs  in 
England  and  Wales.  According  to  Appletons*  Cyclopedia  they 
arc  now  **  attaelied  to  the  Late  ran  basilica  and  a  few  other 
churches,*'  Their  haliit  is  described  in  the  Penny  CjxlojK'dia 
aft  •*  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over  it,  and 
over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks  were  always 
diaved,  but  these  canons  w^ore  beards  and  caps  on  their  heads/* 
Tlie  canon  in  the  cut,  from  Fosbroke^s  British  Mouachism, 
baa  the  cap  (^^^biretum}  on  his  lie  id. 

The  Prcmonst rants  or  Premonstratcnsians  were  instituted  at 
Premontr^S  [in  Latin  Premondrahim^  in  the  North  of  France  in 
1120  by  St.  Norbert,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Magdeburg. 
They  followed  the  nile  of  St.  Augustine,  as  reformed  or 
altered  by  St.  Norbcrt.,  and  were  also  called  *'  \Miite  Canons*' 
from  their  habit,  whicli  the  Peimy  Cyclopedia  and  Bonanni's 
Catalogue  of  Religious  Orders  give  as  a  white  cassock  with  a 
rochet  over  it,  a  long  white  cloak,  and  wliitc  cap.  The  conuuon 
dreas,  as  given  in  the  cut  from  Fosbrokc's  British  Monachismj 
was  **  a  tunic  girt  round  the  waist,  a  leaf-formed  hood,  and 
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head-part  to  throw  back,  and  a  bonnet  in  fashion  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  century."  A  female  branch  of  the  order  was  also  es- 
tablished, their  convents  being  at  first  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  monks.  The  order  increased  rapidly,  especially  in  France, 
Germany,  and  N.  W.  Europe,  and  at  the  Reformation  had  about 
2000  convents,  about  500  of  them  for  women.  They  declined 
greatly  in  and  after  the  16th  century,  and  the  female  branch 
became  nearly  extinct.  In  1860  they  had,  according  to  Ap- 
pletons'  Cyclopedia,  8  convents  in  Grcrmany  (including  their  chief 
one  at  Prague),  11  in  Hungary,  2  in  France,  4  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  1  in  the  United  Stales  (at  Sac  Prairie,  Wis.),  and  1 
in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  The  female  branch  in  1860 
had  5  convents  in  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

The  term  "  friar  "  (etymologically  =  "  brother,"  from  the 
French  frere  and  Latin  f rater)  is  now  specially  applied  to  a 
member  of  one  of  the  4  mendicant  (=  begging)  orders,  viz., 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians.  These 
orders  mostly  sprang  up  in  the  13th  century,  and  soon  sur- 
passed all  the  older  orders  of  monks,  not  only  in  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  but  in  the  number  of  their  privileges  and  the  mul- 
titude of  their  members.  Among  other  uncommon  immunities 
granted  them  by  the  popes,  they  had  the  liberty  of  traveling 
wherever  they  pleased,  conversing  with  persons  of  all  ranks, 
instructing  the  youth  and  people  in  general,  and  hearing  con- 
fessions without  reserve  or  restriction.  They  were  the  princi- 
pal teachers  of  theology  at  Paris,  Naples,  &c.,  and  had  flour- 
ishing monasteries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  nearly  8 
centuries  they  governed  the  European  church  and  state  with 
an  almost  absolute  and  universal  sway ;  they  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  against  the  united  influence  of 
prelates  and  kings ;  but  their  unbounded  ambition  and  intoler- 
able arrogance  joined  with  other  causes  to  make  them  at  length 
universally  odious. 

The  Franciscans  derive  their  name  and  origin  from  St. 
Francis,  a  native  of  Assisi  (ancient  Assisium)  in  central  Italy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  and  was  born  in  1182.  He 
was  a  dissolute  young  man ;  but  after  a  fit  of  sickness  about 
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1206,  he  passed  to  tire  opposite  estrerae  of  religious  zeal  and 
Belf-inoililicatiou,  and  waa   generally  regarded  as   deranged. 
Having  pi^vailed  on  a  considerable  number  of  persons  to  devote 
themselves  with  him  to  absolute  poverty,  he  drew  up  a  rnle  for 
their  use  which  was  approved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in  1210 
and  by  the  Lateran  council  in  1215.     On  the  17th  September, 
1224,  the  5  wounds  of  Christ  are  said  to  have  been  impressed  on 
his  hands  and  feet  and  side.     lie  died  October  4, 122(^,  and  was 
soon  canonized,  October  4th  being  a[)pointed  to  be  his  festivaL 
The  requisites  for  admission  to  his  order  were  absolute  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  much  fasting  and  prayer,  witli  con- 
stant efforts  to  convert  sinners.     The  rules  adopted  at  the  first 
general  chapter  in  121G  allowed  members  of  the  order  to  accept 
B  limited  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries ;  but 
did  nut  ])ermit  them  to  ride,  if  they  could  walk  ;  required  them 
Hat  to  receive  pay  for  services,  and,  if  they  found  money,  to 
t:rample  it  under  their  feet ;  bonnd  them  to  renounoe  all  use  of 
luxuries,  and  even  of  ordinary  comforts,  to  live  in  conmion, 
;and  to  consider  their  very  dress  as  the  property  of  tlie  church  ; 
forbade  any  of  them,  unless  entitled  by  age  and  character  to 
ificcial  privileges,  ever  to  sj>eak  to  a  woman  alone,  or  to  speak 
I  one  at  all,  except  to  urge  repentance  or  give  spiritual  coun- 
1*1 ;  and  demanded  that  the  unhesitating  obedience  to  a  superior 
should  be  rendered  cheer  folly  and  aOcetionately.     The  order 
Lucrtjased  so  fast  that  5000  friars  attended  tlie  2d  general  chap- 
*;er  or  meeting  in  1219,  when  the  conversion  of  the  whole  hab- 
1^  '  '     zlobe  was  definitely  proposed,  and  the  most  prominent 
'  1^'S  were  sent  forth  on  sei^aratc  missions  to  tlie  various 

jiartB  of  Europe  and  to  Africa.     Five  of  the  missionaries  were 
jrtit  to  death  in  Morocco  in  1220.     Francis  himself  attempted 
to  convert  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Euroi^y  where  he  was  received  and  heard  with  enthu- 
siasm*    The  meml>ers  of  his  order  are  called  from  him  **  Fran- 
ciscans," from  their  dress  **  Gray  Friars/*  and  from  their  hu- 
mility **  Minor  Friars  **  or  "Minorites."     In  consequence  of  the 
itrife  of  parties  among  them,  they  were  divided  by  Leo  X.  in 
1517  into  two  separate  organizations,  the  milder  party,  called 
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the  "  Coiivcntitab/*  being  authorized  to  elect  a  niagister-gen- 
eral,  whose  election  must  be  contirmed  by  the  general,  whom 
the  *'  Observants  "  or  stricter  party  had  the  right  of  electing. 
The  Recollects  or  Recollets,  attempting  to  surpass  the  Observ- 
anta  m  strictness,  are  called  '*  Minorites  of  the  stricter  oiisei-v- 
ance,"  but  are  under  the  same  general  with  the  Conventuals 
and  Observants,  while  the  Cajmchins  have  liecoine  a  separate 
order.  The  habit  of  the  Observants,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Bonanni's  "  Catalogue  of  Religious  Orders,"  published  at 
Rome,  1706-7,  consists  of  a  garment  of  woolen  cloth  on  the 
naked  body,  bound  with  a  rope  about  the  loins,  a  round  hood 
with  a  soi-t  of  collar  on  the  arms,  a  mantle  of  the  same  cloth 
extending  a  little  below  the  knees,  the  color  such  as  is  made 
of  2  parts  of  black  wool  of  tlie  natural  color  and  1  of  white. 
They  go  barefooted,  using  wooden  slippers  or  leather  sandals. 
The  Conventuals  are  distinguished  from  the  Observants  by 
wearing  shoes,  a  tunic  of  lighter  color,  a  bond  round  and  nar- 
row, with  a  round  ca]je  banging  from  the  slionlders,  and  liav- 
ing  on  tlie  liead  in  tlie  city  an  ash-colored  hat.  The  cut,  from 
*'  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,"  represents  one  of  the  Ob- 
servants. 

Among  the  celebrated  Franci scans 
hare  been  St,  Anthony  of  Padua, 
Duns  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  Popes  Nicholas  IV,, 
Alexander  A^,  Sixtus  IV,  and  V., 
and  Clement  XIY.  The  Francis- 
cans, in  12(j8,  had  8000  convents  and 
200,000  monks;  and  in  the  18th 
century  they  still,  including  tlie  Cap- 
uchins, counted  26,000  convents 
and  200,000  monks. 

Besides    the    Franciscan    monks, 
tliero  are  also  nuns  who  follow  the 
nile  of  St.   Francis ;    and    likewise 
'^  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  8d  Or* 
der  of  St.  Francis,'*  also  called  **  Tci*tiarians,''  or  ''  Order  of 
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Penitence  "  or  *'  Penitents  of  the  3d  Order  of  St*  Francis." 
The  ''  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare;'  or  "Poor  Clares,'*  or 
*■  Clarists,"  named  from  St  Clara  of  Assisi,  their  first  Abbess, 
were  instituted  about  1212  by  St.  Francis,  and  were  subjected 
to  tlie  same  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  ami  obedience,  as  were 
enjoined  on  the  Franciscan  monks  ;  imitated  tlje  mules  in 
tlress,^  except  that  they  wore  a  black  veil  over  a  white  one  ;  but 
wore  relieved  to  some  extent  from  fasting,  and  required  to  ob- 
serve long  periods  of  alisolute  silence.  The  members  of  the 
3d  order,  which  was  established  by  St.  Fi-ancis  in  1221,  were 
all  iwcd  to  retain  their  social  positions  in  the  world,  but  were 
rerjuircd  to  wear  a  dress  of  a  prescribed  form  and  color,  to  pay 
all  debts  and  restore  unfair  gains,  to  avoid  all  public  exhibi- 
iuniH  and  extrajudicial  oaths,  to  make  their  wills  on  entering 
the  order,  to  be  constant  in  attending  church,  to  refrain  from 
Ixnuing  arms  unless  tii  defense  of  their  clmrch  or  native  land, 
Ac-  Many  kings,  queens  and  jxipcs  (as  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  po^m  Pius  IX.)  have 
belonged  to  the  3d  order.  New  connntuiities,  devoted  to 
teaching,  and  inde^iendent  of  the  parent  Tertian ans,  have  also 
gpnniir  up.  The  Elizaljcthines,  called  in  Pronce  **  Daughters 
of  Charity,'*'  are  one  of  these  independent  communities  of 
wumen. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  first  missionaries  that  came  to 
the  New  World.  They  crossed  the  ocean  with  Columbus  on  his 
2<1  voyage  in  1493,  established  themselves  in  San  Domingo  in 
1;>02,  and  attempted  in  1528  to  estalilish  themselves  in  Florida, 
One  of  them  visited  California  in  1539,  and  named  the  country 
f?iiu  Francisco.  Another  founded  a  successful  mission  in  Texas 
in  1544;  and  subsequently  others  did  the  same  in  Florida, 
California,  Canada,  <fcc.  They  are  now  reported,  under  one 
name  or  another,  as  monks,  nuns,  or  tertiarians,  in  about  20 
dioceses  in  the  United  States-  The  distinctions  of  Convent- 
tmU,  Observants,  and  Recollects,  are  not  noticed  in  the  Catholic 


'  The  •* DaDi|hteT8  of  Chanty,"  reported  in  the  Umtcd  Suit^»  are  naticed  i& 
eoQOecUon  with  the  **  Sisters  of  Charity/' 
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Directory ;  but  they  have  iii  New  York  City  tf  Custos  (=  Guard- 
ian) Provincial  (Very  Rev.  Charles  da  Nazzano),  and  two 
Houses,  one  connected  with  tlie  German  church  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  the  other  with  the  Italian  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua ;  a  college  and  convent,  with  a  president,  and  7  other 
priests,  7  professed  brothers,  10  tertians,  and  120  students,  at 
Allegany,  N.  Y. ;  a  convent  and  ecclesiastical  college  at  Teutop- 
olis.  111.,  with  a  Commissary  Provincial  and  Rector  of  the  college 
(Very  Rev.  Mauritius  Klostermann,  0.  S.  F.),  and  3  other 
priests ;  a  convent  and  college  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  another 
college  at  Santa  Ynds,  both  in  California  ;  a  Catholic  gymna- 
sium, protectory  for  boys,  and  several  churches,  in  and  near 
Cincinnati,  0. ;  convents  or  churches  or  both,  in  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Winsted,  Ct.,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Oldenburg,  Ind.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.     The  Brothers  of  the  8d  order  of  St.  Francis 
are  reported  as  having  2  monasteries  with  an  orphan  asylum 
and  an  academy  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  an  academy  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  a  school  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     A  "  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  "   is  reported  in  Cincinnati. 
"  The  Sisters  of  St.  Francis ''  have  their  mother-house  and 
Institute  (or  boarding-school)  at  Oldenburg,  Ind.,  and  15  other 
schools  in  the  diocese  of  Vincennes ;  a  hospital  in  Cincinnati, 
and  a  convent,  asylum  and  schools  at  Delphos,  Ohio ;  3  con- 
vents in  Pennsylvania ;  8  academies  and  schools  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.     Under  the  more  formal  or  different 
designation  of  "  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  Assisium,"  are  reported 
11  convents  in  Illinois  with  38  professed  sisters,  23  novices,  82 
postulants,  and  nearly  3000  pupils  in  schools,  and  also  20  sisters 
in  charge  of  St.  Francis's  Hospital  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    The  "  Sia- 
ters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  "  are  reported  at  St.  Francises 
German  Hospital  in  New  York,  with  a  convent,  superior  and 
13  sisters  ;  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (where 
are  60  religious  and  3  postulants)  ;  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Quincy,  111. ;  at  St.  Francis's  Hospital  in  Columbus,  0. ;  at  a 
Hospital  and  Foundling  Asylum  in  Covington,  Ky. ;  also  at  hos- 
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pitala  ia  Huhokeri,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark,  N*  J,     **  The  Sisn 
ters  of  tlic  3d  Order  of  St*  Francis'*  bave  a  convent  and  acad- 
emy itt  WiDsted,  Ct. ;  convents  in  Albany,  Utica,  RumCj  and 
Buffalo,  a  mothcr-honsc  and  novitiate  in  Syracuse,  scliooLs  in  the 
above  places  aa  well  tis  in  Allegany,  Scliencctady  and  Oswego, 
and  the  Hospital  of  St»  Elizubeth  in  Utica,  all  iu  N.Y. ;  a  bos- 
pitAl  and  orplian  asylum  in  Tiffin,  0.;  institutions  at  ilenasba 
and  Wequiock,  Wis. ;  a  convent  in  Philadelphia,  with  sehoola 
in   that  city,  Manayunk,  and  Bridesburg,  Pa. ;   St.   Joseplfa 
German  Huspital  in  Baltimore,  Md.     A  convent  and  parochial 
school  in  New  York  city  arc  credited  to  the ''  Missionary  Sisters 
of  the  M  Order  uf  St.  Francis/'     '' The  Sisters  of  tiie  3d  Order 
of  St.  Fmncis  Seraph''  have  their  niothc»*-housc  and  novitiate 
near  Jefferson,  Wis, ;  teach  1140  eldldren  in  8  |>arisii  wcbouls 
in  the  State,  and  in  an  orplian   asylum  near  Milwaukee ;  and 
^mnber  in  their  community  105,  of  whom  52  are  professed 
cisters,  37   novices,  and   10   postulants.      "  The   Benevolent, 
Charitable,  and  Religions  Society  of  St,  Francis,  Cross  Village, 
Immct  Co.,  Jlich.,"  not  rcpoHed  in  the  Catholic  Pi  rectory, 
"Was  chartered  jn  18G7,  and  "  consists  of  2  separate  congrcga- 
^ous  or  convents,  one  for  the  hretlu'cn  and  one  for  the  sisters, 
■^>f  the  3d  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi/'     Its  ol>jects  are  to 
9t  sick  and  suffering  persons ;  to  receive  orplian  children ; 
'"to    teach   school  for    Indian    children  (at   present   employed 
lor  this  by  tlie  government),  orphans,  day^scholars,  and  board- 
ers ;  and  "  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  its  members  in  the 
ij8  above  ijidicated."     The  Fmnciscans  and  those  who  are 
lied  with  them  in  name  and  affinity  are  thus  widely  diffused 
ia  the  .United  States,  numbering  probably  over  500  males  and 
30Q  females*     Tlic  Franciscan  nujnks,  though  much  reduced 
in  number  since  the  French  revolution  of  1TH9,  are  still  by 
lar  the  most  numerous  of  the  monastic  orders,  amounting  to 
60,0U0  at  the  present  time,  according  to  tlie  Statistical  Year- 
Book  of  the  Church. 

The  Capuchins,  so  called  from  their  capoche  or  hood,  adopted 
i>y  MattQO  C^=  Matthew}  Baschi  iu  1525  from  one  rcf>resentcd 
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in  a  painting  of  St.  Francis,  are  a  bmnch  of  the  Franciscans. 
Tliey  were  allowed  by  Clement  VII.  in  1528  to  wear  a  beard. 
Their  rule  is  very  strict,  requiring  tliem  to  recite  the  canonical 
hours  without  singing,  to  say  matins  at  midnight,  to  spend  an 
hour  every  morning  and  evening  in  mental  prayer  and  silence, 
to  eat  the  simplest  food,  to  wear  a  habit  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
with  no  covering  for  their  head,  <fcc.  The  Capuchins  have  fur- 
nished many  missionaries,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  distinguished 
writers.  They  have  a  house  and  German  church  in  New  York 
city  ;  also  a  convent  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  "  Very  Rev.  P. 
Ivo  Prass,  0.  M.  Cj).,  Guardian  ; "  a  convent  and  ecclesiastical 
college  at  Calvary,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.,  with  a  Commissary 
General  and  Guardian  (Very  Rev.  Francis  Haas,  0.  M.  Cp.)  ; 
7  other  priests,  and  a  number  of  clerics,  novices,  and  lay  broth- 
ers. Here  also  may  be  noted  2  convents  in  the  diocese  of 
Albany,  which  are  thus  reported  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for 
1870  and  1871 : 

**  Syracuse,  Convent  of  the  Assumption  Fathers,  0.  M  01  Very  Rev. 
Fid.lis  Dehin,  D.D.,  Commissary  General,  and  Visitor  of  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  the  3d  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  [8  ?]  other  Fathers 
who  have  charge  of  missions. 

"  Utica,  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Rev.  Alphonsus  Zoeller,  O.  AL  C, 
Superior,  and  3  Fathers.** 

The  Dominicans  derive  their  name  and  origin  from  Dominic 
de  Guzman,  a  liigh-born  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  inventor  of  the 
rosary,  a  zealous  preacher,  and  generally  regaixled  as  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  born  in  1170  ;  attempted  in  1206 
to  convert  the  Albigenses ;  instituted  in  1215  the  order  of 
preaching  friars  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  modified  by  that 
of  the  Premonstratensians,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
Catholic  church  and  exterminating  heresies,  especially  that  of 
the  Albigenses,  by  preaching :  enjoined  on  the  order,  in  its 
first  general  chapter  at  Bologna  in  1220,  absolute  poverty  and 
contempt  for  all  permanent  revenues  and  possessions ;  died  at 
Bologna  in  1221 ;  and  was  canonized  in  1234,  August  4th 
being  appointed  his  festival.     Miracles  were  attributed  to  St, 
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Dominic  as  well  as  to  St.  Francis.  The  Doininicana  were  styled 
'•preaching  friars"  from  their  office  to  pruach,  and  com'crt 
Jews  and  heretics;  ** black  Iriars,*'  from  their  drc&s  ;  and,  in 
France,  *'  Jacobins  "  from  having  their  first  Iiouse  in  Paris  in 
the  Rue  SL  Jacqu4*s  (^=  St.  James  [or  Jacob]  street).  Like 
tbe  other  mendicant  orders,  their  govcninient  is  an  absolute 
monaixhy.  The  convent  is  governed  by  its  prior  ;  the  province, 
which  is  a  group  of  convents,  by  its  provincial ;  the  whole 
order,  by  its  general,  who  is  elected  by  the  general  chapter, 
which  meets  amiually.  This  order,  like  the  Franciscans,  re- 
ceived sfiecial  privileges  from  the  j^ope,  and  spread  rapidly.  In 
1233  they  were  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Chap. 
XI.),  and  in  1425  acquired  the  right  to  receive  donations.  In 
1228  a  Dominican  ]>rofessorship  of  theology  Avas  established 
at  Paris.  They  were  active  in  missionary  laboi*s  and  in  tbeo- 
logical  discussions.  They  were  long  known  as  opponents  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  con- 
trolled the  literature  of  the  church  through  the  office  of  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  at  Home  and  its  connected  ceusorsbip  of 
books  held  by  Dominic  and  his  Dominican  successors.  They 
never  had  a  permanent  schism  like  the  Franciscans.  They 
have  furnished  many  liisbops  and  archbisbops,  CG  cartlinals,  4 
popes  (Innocent  V,,  Benedict  XI.  and  XIII.,  and  Pius  V.), 
and  many  distiniruished  men,  as  Albertus  Magmis,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  .^avonarola,  Las  Casas,  Lacordairc,  &c.  Though  they 
lost  greatly  atthe  Reformation,  and  early  relaxed  their  strictness, 
they  had  more  than  1000  convents  of  monks  anO  nuns  in  the  iMth 
century.  They  lost  again  at  and  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  have  Ijcen  snjijiressed  in  se%'eral  Euro|>can  countries. 
Pojje  Pins  IX,  undertook  and  [martially  accomidishcd  a  reform 
in  this  and  other  religious  orders  ;  but,  meeting  with  nmeh  op|>o- 
sitioujie  suspended  the  right  of  the  general  chapter  to  ap|Hjint 
tlieir  general,  and  appointed  a  vicar-general  from  the  French 
disciples  of  Lacordaire  who  eanicstly  seconded  his  elToiis. 
Bonannl's  Catalogue  of  ficligious  Orders  gives  the  Duminican 
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habit  thus :  ^*  The  servants  of  this  onlcr  are  clothed  with  a 

white  woolen  garment  an  J  sciijiular 
and  hood  round  and  broad,  and  over 
the  tmiic  when  tliej  go  out  of  doors 
they  put  a  black  gown  shorter  than 
tlie  tunic,  which  habit  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  God  prescribed  to  the 
venerable  father  Reginald," — St.  Dom- 
inic established  an  order  of  nuns,  the 
iii*st  mcml>crsl>eingmoistly  iUbigensian 
converts*  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  a  Do- 
minican mm  of  the  14th  century,  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  i)ei*sons  iu  all 
Europe.  The  order  at  one  time  num- 
xfommcAH  KtJK*  bered  400  convents,  but  abandoned  thoir 

original  strictness  even  earlier  than  the  monks.  Bonanni's  Cata* 
logne  describeB  the  hahit  of  the  Dominican  nuns  as  consisting  of 
**  a  dress  and  scapular  both  white,  and  a  black  vail  on  the  head, 
under  which  is  hid  another  white  covering.  They  gird  the 
tunic  about  the  loins  with  a  black  leather  girdle,  which  is 
everywliere  used  by  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.** Fo8broke*s  British  Monachism,  from  which  is  taken 
this  cut,  says  that  '*  the  Dominican  nun,  except  the  black  vail, 
had  the  same  habit"  with  the  monks*  *'Tlie  hahit  which 
comes  up  to  the  chin  and  covers  the  bosom,**  in  the  cut,  is 
called  the  **  wimple,**  and  ia  sometimes  united  with  the  vail^ 
or  one  is  substituted  for  the  otlier, — The  third  order  (^=r  ter- 
tiarians)  of  St.  Dominic  resembles  the  i^d  order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  is  also  known  as  **  brothers  and  sisters  of  penitence  of  St. 
Dominic."  The  Dominican  monks  now  numljer  4000,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Statistical  Year- Book  of  the  Church.  Among  them, 
as  reported  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  woi*o  the  Ist  and  2d 
bishops  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  (Concanen,  who  died  in 
1810,  and  Connolly  who  died  in  1825)  ;  and  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco  (Alemany)  is  also  a  Dominican.  The 
monks  have  convents  at  Benicia,  CaL  j  St,  Joseph's,  Perry  Co,, 
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0.;  Louisville  and  Springfield,  Ky* ;  a  house  in  New  York 
city ;  and  churches  in  all  those  pluces,  as  well  as  Washington 
city^  San  Francisco,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  seveml  other 
points.  It  is  impo«sible  to  make  out  any  accurate  statement 
of  the  sorts  of  Dominican  nuns  in  this  country.  The  Domin- 
ican sisters  of  the  2d  order  have  a  mother-house  and  novitiate 
at  Racine,  Wis. ;  and  reported  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for 
1870,  19  professed  sisters,  Z  novices,  and  5  postulants,  wifli  an 
academy  at  Racine,  and  parish  schools  there  and  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  containing  in  all  apparently  500  pupils  or  more.  2 
"  Dominican  convents,"'  with  schools,  are  reported  in  and  near 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  "  Dominican  Sisters  *'  have  5  academics  and 
other  schools,  and  2  orphan  asylums  in  Tennessee  ;  "  Sisters 
of  St,  Dominic  *'  have  academies,  schools,  and  orphan  asylums 
in  Illinois,  Ohio,  California,  and  Kentucky,  with  a  convent  at 
Bcnicia^  Gal.,  and  a  **  central-house '*  at  Spriugrield,  Ky. ; 
**  Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  "  appear  also  in  New 
York  city  witli  2  convents  and  parish  schools ;  also  a  **  o<ni* 
Tcui  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  '*  (  prohalily  of  the  3d  order) 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  a  hospital  building,  '*  Dominican 
Sisters  of  the  3d  order ''  have  a  mother-house  and  novitiate  at 
Benton,  Wis* ;  and  reported  in  the  Directory  for  1870,  55  sis- 
ters and  12  novices,  with  an  academy  and  6  other  schools  and 
1200  pupils  in  Wisconsin.  Tlioy  aiipear  also  to  have  a  con- 
vent, academy,  and  schools  in  Minnesota. 

The  Carmelites,  or  "Order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel," 
derive  their  name  fnmi  Mnunt  Carmel  in  Palestine,  where  the 
order  originated  about  11.3G  from  Berthold,  a  crusader  from 
Calabria.  The  Carmelites  themselves  claim  the  prophet  Ehjah 
tbeir  founder,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  Carmelite  nun.  The 
^mle  prescribed  to  them  by  Albert,  patriarcli  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
quired them,  according  to  Dr.  ilurdock,  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  cells  except  when  at  work,  and  to  spend  their  time  lu 
prayer ;  to  have  no  private  property ;  to  fast  from  the  feast  of 
the  holy  cross  till  Easter,  except  on  Sundays  ;  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  eating  flesh ;  to  labor  with  their  hands ;  and  to 
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observe  total  silence  from  vespers  [about  4  p.m.  or  later]  till 
the  tierce  of  the  next  day  [about  9  a.m.].  Tlieir  rule  was  con- 
siderably mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.  Having  left  Syria  and 
come  to  Europe  in  1229,  they  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
and  reputation.  Tlie  reform  in  the  order  attempted  by  St. 
Theresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  the  16th  century,  pro- 
duced a  division  into  the  mitigated  or  moderate  Carmelites, 
and  the  strict  Carmelites, called  ''discalced"  or  "barefooted," 
because  they  go  with  sandals  only,  the  others  wearing  shoes 
or  being  "calced."  The  present  number  of  Carmelite  monks 
is  estimated  in  the  Statistical  Ycar-Book  of  the  Church  at  4000. 
Rev.  Charles  Loyson,  better  known  as  Father  Hyacinthe,  the 
eloquent  preacher  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  en- 
tered the  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites  in  1859.  The  Car- 
melites, according  to  Bonanni,  wear  a  garment,  scapular  and 
hood  of  a  brown  color,  and  a  white  cloak  or  mantle.  A  Car- 
melite convent  exists  at  Cumberland,  Md.  The  female  branch 
of  the  order  was  fomided  in  the  loth  century.  The  nuns  had 
a  dress  like  that  of  the  monks,  except  that  the  cloak  was  larger 
and  they  wore  on  their  heads  a  black  veil  with  a  white  one 
under  it.  There  were,  in  1858, 90  convents  of  Carmelite  nuns, 
the  number  in  each  convent  being  limited  to  21.  One  of  these 
female  convents  of  the  strict  rule,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  has 
been  established  in  Baltimore  for  years;  another  has  been  more 
recently  established  in  Missouri ;  and  there  are  2  or  3  convents 
of  the  "3d  order  of  Moimt  Carmel"  in  New  Orleans,  with 
schools  connected. 

The  Augustinian  eremites  (=  hermits)  or  Augustinians  or 
Austin  friars  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Augus- 
tinian canons  already  described.  The  order  was  formed  by 
pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  about  1256  required  various  exist- 
ing sorts  of  eremites  to  unite  in  one  fraternity  as  the  "  Order 
of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine."  Martin  Luther  was  an 
Augustinian  monk.  The  habit  of  this  order  is  described  in 
Fosbroke's  British  Monachism  tlms :  "  In  the  house,  a  white 
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tunic,  and  scapulary  over  it.  lu  tlie  choir  or  out  of  doors,  a 
sleeved  cowl  [:=  gowu  witli  liirge  loose  sleeves]  and  large  liood, 
both  black;  the  hood  round  before,  and  hanging  to  tlic  waist  in 
a  point,  girt  witli  a  black  leather  tliong.  Tlie  accompauyi ng 
cut  in  also  from  Fosbrokc's  British  Monachisni,and  agrees  with 
that  in  Bonanni's  Catalrjgue  of  Religious  Orders.      There  are 

out  100  convents  of  the  order,  Rome  being  the  chief  seat, 
^"Several  brandies, forming  tlie  '*  DiscLdeed  [^barefooted]  Order 
of  Eremites  of  St,  Augustine,''  have  a  severer  rule  than  the 
main  body,  and  are  under  vicars-general,  who  arc  subordinate 
to  the  general  of  the  wliole  order  of  the 
eremites  of  8t.  Augustine.  Tliere  are 
several  religious  orders  of  females 
under  the  Augustinian  rule.  The 
Augustinians  are  not  numerous  in  llic 
United  States.  Under  the  ''  Augus- 
tinian House**  in  Lansinglmrg,  N»  Y  , 
♦'Very Rev/rhoniasGalber}%  O.S.A.," 
IB  named  in  the  Directoiy  for  1870  as 
•*Comrai8sary-GeneraI/*  but  the  num- 
ber of  monks  is  not  given,  though  they 
arc  reported  as  in  charge  of  5  chii reli- 
es in  Lansingburg  and  its  vicinity. 
The  Augusthiiaus  have  chuirlies  also 
in  Andover  and  Lawrence,  llass.,and 
Philadelphia,  Fa,  The  "Augustinian  college  of  St.  Tliomas 
of  Villanova,'^  near  Philadelphia,  has  a  president  and  IT  pro- 
fessors and  prefects,  7  of  thcni  priests,  with  73  gtudents* 

The  **  Oi'dcr  of  8er\*ants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  or  '^  Ser- 
fitcs/'  founded  in  1283  by  7  rich  Florentine  merchants,  adopts 

the  rule  of  St,  Augustine,  and  obtained  from  pojie  Martin 
V,  the  privileges  of  tlvc  mcndieaut  orders.  The  order  having 
become  relaxed,  it  was  re-established  in  1593  in  its  original 
strictness  as  **  i^^crvites-Eremites/ '  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  author  of 
tbe  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was  a  Scrvite.  In  18G0, 
ttio  male  branch  liad,  according  to  Appletons'   Cyclopedia,  17 
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houses  in  Italy,  13  in  Germany,  3  in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Swit- 
zerland. Tlic  Catholic  Directory  for  1871  reports  also  a  conr 
vent  on  Doty  Island,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  with  a  prior,  2  other 
priests,  and  a  lay-brother ;  also  the  jmstor  of  St.  Alphonsus' 
church  in  Philadelphia.  The  female  branch  never  became 
numerous ;  the  tertiarians  became  numerous  in  Germany,  Ac. ; 
but  neither  the  nuns  nor  tertiarians  of  this  order  appear  to  be 
rei)orted  in  this  country. 

The  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,"  in 
charge  of  "  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,"  and  "  Charity 
Hospital,"  both  at  Cleveland,  0.,  have  a  mothernsuperior,  25 
religious,  10  novices,  and  150  orphan  boys. 

The  "  Oi-dcr  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  commonly  called  "  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,"  founded  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1827,  by  Miss 
Catharine  McAuley,  and  approved  by  ix)|)c  Pius  VIII.,  after- 
wards adopted  the  ride  of  St.  Augustine  with  some  modific«i- 
tions,  which  were  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1835, 
and  formally  conQrmed  by  him  in  1841.  Says  Appletons'  Cy- 
clopedia: 

"  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  hnve  in  view,  besides  other  charities,  the 
visitation  of  the  siik  and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  and 
the  protection  of  virtuous  women  in  distress. .  •  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
are  subject  to  the  bishops,  and  have  no  general  superior,  each  commu- 
nity being  independent  upon  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  sisteriiood  is 
divided  into  2  classes,  choir  sisters  and  lay  sisters.  The  choir  sisters 
are  employed  about  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  order,  and  the  lay  sis- 
ters about  the  domestic  avocations  of  the  convent  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Candidates  for  membership  of  either 
class  undergo  a  preliminary  '  postulancy  for  6  months ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  assume  the  white  veil  and  become  novices.  The  novice- 
ship  lasts  2  years.  The  vows  which  are  taken  for  life,  bind  the  mem- 
bers to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  sick, 
and  ignorant.  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  black  robe  with  long  loose 
sleeves,  a  white  coif  [=  cap],  and  a  white  or  black  veil.  In  the  streets 
a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is  worn  instead  of  the  coif  and  veiL" 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  spread  rapidly  from  Dublin  over  Irch 
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laiid,  the  British  Isles  and  British  Colonies.  Their  first  con- 
Tent  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  184:3  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  they  now  have  tJieir  mother-house  and  novitiate 
for  that  diocese,  also  a  hospital,  house  of  mercy,  and  orphan 
asylum.  Their  academies  in  Pennsylvania  are  at  Latrobe, 
Loietto,Harrisburg,  Lebanon  (?),  and  Philadelphia  ;  tbey  num- 
ber about  200  sisters,  novices,  and  postulants  in  their  13  or  14 
coDTtMits  and  houses  in  that  >^tate ;  and  teach  in  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburg  alone  5000  children.  In  the  diocese  of  Hartford, 
nrhich  embraces  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  they  have  128 
si^^ters,  novices,  postulants  and  lay-sisters  in  9  convents  and 
huu.^8  (Providence  2,  Soulli  Providence,  Newport,  Pawtucket, 
and  Woonsockct,  R.  L ;  HartEord,  New  Haven  2,  Ct.),  with  7 
aca<lcmie8  under  their  charge,  l>esides  free  and  pai*ochial  schools, 
2  orphan  asylums  at  Hartford,  and  1  at  South  Providence,  tlie 
whole  containing  apparently  639*^  pupils*  Since  February  17, 
1808,  the  Hamilton  School,  one  of  the  public  schools  in  New 
'^Havcn,  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  them,  11  now  teaching 
nearly  500  children  (probably  included  in  the  above  number 
of  pupils)  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  ^5600  according  to  tlie  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1870  (see  Chap.  XXIV.).  The  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  now  number  probably  over  000  in  their  80  or  more 
convents  and  houses  in  21  different  States  (Me.,N.  H,,  Mass., 
R,  1.,  Ct.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Md.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga„  Mpi„  La.,  Ark., 
Mo,,  Tenn.,  Ky.,  111.,  iowa,  Neb.,  Cal.),  with  39  academies 
(some  of  them  on  a  lai^e  scale,  as  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Prov- 
"lence,  R.  L,  Yickshurg,  Mpi.,  &c.),  12  orjihan  asylums,  and 
Tover  50  other  schools  (free,  parish,  or  industrial),  under  their 
cliarge,  containing  in  all  probably  from  20,000  to  25,000  pupils. 
Jhey  have  hospitals  at  Worcester,  Albany,  Pittsburg,  (had 
2680  patients  in  1  year),  Chicago  (cost  *75,000),  Louisville, 
Omaha,  and  San  Francisco ;  houses  of  mercy  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg,  and  San  Francisco ;  a  house  of  providence  in  Chi- 
_€ago;    a  magdalen  asylum  apparently  near  San   Francisco. 

lose  in  Georgia  are  said  in  the  Catholic  Directory  to  be  a 
20 
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brancli  of  an  order  founded  (in  1829)  by  the  late  Bishop  Eng- 
land of  Charleston,  "whore  the  nuns  renew  the  vows  of  relig- 
ion every  year,  and  live  under  a  rule  approved  by  the  Bishop." 
There  arc  5  convents  in  the  State,  at  Savannah,  Augusta,  Ma- 
con, Columbus,  and  Atlanta,  containing  somewhat  over  30  sis- 
ters. Whether  the  30  or  40  sisters  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina belong  to  the  same  branch,  or  not,  is  not  stated. 

The  "  Order  of  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin "  was  instituted  in  1010  l)y  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  who  is  said,  according  to  the  Roman 
Breviary,  to  have  converted  to  Catholicism  72,000  heretics,  and, 
in  consequence  of  miracles  attributed  to  his  dead  body,  was 
canonized  by  pope  Alexander  Vll.  His  festival  is  held  Jan- 
uary 29tli.  Madame  de  Chantal,  a  rich  French  widow  and 
associate  founder  of  the  order,  died  in  1641,  and  was  likewise 
canonized  in  1707.  The  order  was  established  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  with  additions  by  the  founder.  The  Visita- 
tion nuns,  according  to  Bonanni's  Catalogue,  "use  a  black 
garment,  with  a  cloth,  likewise  black,  which  hangs  from  the 
head  upon  the  shoulders.  A  linen  veil  extending  to  the  breast 
surrounds  the  face.  They  carry,  bound  to  the  neck,  a  silver 
image  of  Christ  fixed  to  the  cross."  The  order  increased  to 
more  than  30  convents  before  the  founder's  death  in  1622,  and 
to  150  with  about  6600  members  in  1700.  Their  first  academy 
in  this  country  was  opened  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1799,  and 
they  have  now  convents  and  academies  in  9  different  states, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  at  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  Catousville, 
Md.  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (04  in  the  community,  and  107  boarders 
in  the  academy)  ;  Brooklyn  (18  professed  choir-sisters,  8  do- 
mestic sisters,  1  novice,  and  135  pupils),-  and  New  Utrecht 
(10  choir-sisters,  7  lay-sisters,  1  novice,  2  postulants,  and  40 
pupils),  both  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Maysville,  Ky.  (and  ap- 
parently a  boarding  and  day  school  at  Frankfort,  Ky.)  ;  Ottum- 
wa,  Iowa  (18  religious,  and  125  pupils) ;  Summerville,  near 
Mobile,  Ala.  (80  pupils) ;  Mount  de  Chantal,  near  Wheeling 
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(45  professed  Bisters,  2  novices,  4  f^ostiilants,  and  70  pupils), 
llso  at  Parke raburg  (8  profcBscd  nisters,  2  novices,  1  postulant, 
80  pupils)  and  Abingdon  (6  professed  sisters),  t!ie  two  first 
in  West  Virginia,  and  the  last  in  S.  W»  Virginia ;  and  at  Wil- 
minirton,  Del.  Tb?.  ?xuns  of  ibis  order  number  perhaps  250  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  their  15  or  16  establislunents  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  ai-e  evidently  designed  to  be  of  the 
fii*8t  class  among  the  religious  orders*  Tliat  near  Wheeling, 
founded  in  1848  and  connected  with  the  convent  knowji  as  Mt. 
dc  Cliantal,  has  a  beautiful  site.  The  buildings,  represented 
in  the  cut,  have  a  front  of  250  i'QQi,  and  are  fitted  to  accom- 
modate 200  boarders ;  and  the  grounds  embrace  100  acres* 
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The  **  Ursnh'ne  Nuns  **  arc  named  from  St,  Ursula,  said  to 
hare  been  a  British  princess  who  with  10,000  other  virgins 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  on  the  return  was  massacred 
witJi  them  by  the  Ilnns  at  Cologne  ;  and  were  founded  in  15»i7 
by  St.  Angela  Merici  at  Brescia  in  Northern  Italy.  Originally 
they  were  an  association  of  those  who  might  live  at  thoir  homes, 
and  mixed  freely  with  the  worhl,  hut  devoted  ttiemselvcs  to  the 
succor  of  poverty  and  of  sickness  and  to  the  education  of  the 
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young;  but  iu  1604  the  first  house  of  Ursuline  nuns  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded  at  Paris  by  Madame  de 
Sainte  Beuve,  and  in  1633  pope  Urban  Vlll.  allowcd-them  to 
take  the  usual  monastic  vows  and  to  open  echools  for  the  gra- 
tuitoua  instruction  of  girls.  After  this  they  increased,  espe- 
cially in  France,  Germany,  and  America.  The  Ursuline  con- 
vent at  Quebec  was  founded  March  28, 1639,  In  1715  there 
were  more  than  350  Ursuline  convents  in  France.  Bonamu 
gives  their  habit  as  a  black  garment  girded  with  a  black  gii-dle, 
and  for  covering  the  bead  a  very  long  black  veil ;  but  some 
congregations  of  Ursulincs  vary  from  the  regular  habit  in  color 
and  shape.  According  to  Applctons'  Cyckn>cdia,  "All  the  Ur- 
suline convents  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
cesan bishop,  and  their  mutual  coherence  is  so  loose,  that  many 
convents  do  not  even  know  to  wliicb  of  the  numerous  coujurre- 
gations  tliey  belong.  .  .  .  They  are  now  mainly  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  girls.**  The  same  authority  gives  the  number  of 
their  houses  in  18G0  as  534,  of  wbicli  410  were  in  France,  2  in 
Cauada,  15  in  the  United  States,  7  in  the  British  islands,  37 
in  €iermany,  21  iu  Belgium  ajid  IluUand.lO  in  Italy,  &c-  Ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1870  and  1871,  they 
now  have  18  or  19  convents,  and  academies  at  most  of 
them,  in  10  differ-ent  Slates  of  the  Union;  but  full  statistics 
are  given  for  only  a  small  part  of  them.  Tlieir  establishments 
are  at  East  Morrisania,  N.  Y. >  Cleveland,  Toledo^  Tiffin,  and 
St  Martin's  in  Brown  Co.,0. ;  Alton  and  Springfield,  IlL ; 
Marquette,  Mich. ;  St,  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Louisville  and  Xewix)rt, 
Ky. ;  Colnmlna,  S,  C.  ;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans  and 
Opelousas,  La.  ;  Galveston,  San  Antonio,  Laredo,  and  Hons- 
ton,  Tex.  Tliey  report,  parish  or  day  schools  at  Morrisania. 
Galveston,  San  Antonio,  Laredo,  Louisville  (4  parish  schools 
with  1174  pupils),  Newi)t*rt  (400  pupils),  and  Marquette;  and 
a  hospital  in  Texas.  The  largest  convents  and  academies  re- 
ported are  at  Louisville  (56  sisters,  150  pupils),  Cleveland  (48 
sisters,  13  novices,  50  lK>arders),  St.  Louis  (53  in  the  commu- 
nity, 5  candidates,  80  boarders).  East  Morrisania  (35  professed, 
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novices,  2  iM>stulant8,  and  100  pii|»il8).  They  probably  inim- 
hev  in  this  couotry  nearly  />00  professed  sisters,  novices,  lay- 
sisters,  and  postulants,  and  may  have  4000  pupils  under  their 
charge.  The  Ursuliue  convent  in  Charlcstown  (now  iu  Somer- 
ville).  Mass,,  was  burned  hy  a  mob,  Aug,  11,  1834,  and  has 
never  been  rebuilt ;  though  several  Protestant  churches,  wbieli 
have  been  burned  in  Sonierville  by  iuccudiarics,  have  been  re- 
built within  a  few  years,  without  any  appeal  for  the  legislative 
aid  wliicli  has  Ijcen  repeat tdly  sought  ou  account  of  the  burn- 
ing of  tlie  convent* 

The  **  Alexian  Brothers  "  should  also  be  noticed  here.  They 
are  named,  acco!*diug  to  Bonanni*s  Catalogue  of  Religious  Or- 
ders, from  St,  Alexius  who,  leaving  his  wife  the  first  night 
after  his  marriage,  went  abroad  and  served  in  a  strangers*  hos- 
pital at  Edessa  in  Syria.  They  devoted  themselves  to  burying 
the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  insane  and  of  those  who  were 
8ick  with  infectious  diseases*  Having  existed  without  any 
regular  rule  or  religious  profession  for  more  than  150  years, 
Pius  n.  in  1459  piovidcd  for  their  taking  vows.  They  Imve 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  wear  a  black  garment  with  a  pallium 
(=  cloak)  extending  a  little  below  their  knees,  and  cover  the 
head  with  a  round  hood.  They  are  mentioned  by  Bonanni  as 
found  iu  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  in  Belgium  and  Gei^ 
many.  They  are  reported  in  the  Catholic  Directory  as  in 
charge  of  hospitals  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 

The  '*  regular  clerks/'  or  regidar  clergy,  constitute  another 
branch  of  the  religious  orders,  in  addition  to  the  monks  proper, 
tlie  canons,  and  the  friars  or  mendicant  orders.  They  take  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  olfcdiencc  in  connection  v^-ith 

rpome  recognized  order  or  asBociation  of  priests,  but  differ  from 
the  regular  canons  in  not  being  under  vows  of  fasting,  absti- 
nence, night  watches  and  silence.  The  ^*  regular  clerks" 
aimed  to  restore  the  ancient  virtue  and  sanctity  of  the  clerical 
order,  and  originated  in  the  10th  century,  Ihc  ^'Theatin^*'  in 
1524  lieing  tlic  first,  the  *'  Rcgidar  Clerks  of  St.  Paul/'  com- 
monly called  "  Barnabites,''  following  in  1533,  the  "  Society 
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of  Jesus  "  or  Jesuits  (see  Chapter  IX.)  in  1540,  the  "  Piarists" 
or  "  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools  "  about  1597,  &c. 

Tlio  order  of  St.  Viateur  (=St.  Viator)  is  reported  in  the 
United  States  only  at  Bourbonnais  Grove,  Kankakee  Co.,  HI., 
where  the  superior  has  chafge  of  the  Fi*encli  church  of  Notre 
Dame  (r=our  Lady),  and  where  also  is  St.  Viatcur's  College 
with  200  pupils.  The  order  is  of  French  origin.  It  has  a  col- 
lege and  novitiate  at  Joliette,  and  a  college  at  Rigaud,  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Besides  the  4  classes  of  religious  orders,  which  have  now 
been  mentioned  (monks  proper,  canons,  friars,  and  regular 
clerks),  there  are  numeiwis  "  congregations  [=  associations, 
or  societies]  of  secular  priests,"  who  live  in  common,  but  are 
bound  only  by  simple  vows  or  l)y  none  at  all.  The  niles  of 
most  of  these,  according  to  Appletons'  Cyclopedia,  are  based 
UjK)n  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu- 
cational or  missionary  purposes.  Among  these  "  congrega- 
tions "  are  the  Oratorians,  Passionists,  Lazarists,  Sulpieiaus, 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  &c. 

The  "  congregations"  known  as  " Omtorians,"  though  not 
found  in  the  United  States,  deser\'e  a  passing  notice.  The 
congregation  known  in  Italy  and  England  as  the  "  Priests  of 
the  Oi-atory  "  was  founded  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  by  St.  Philip  Xcri.  who  also  established  the  sacred 
musical  enterlainments  now  known  as  oratorios,  this  name  as 
well  as  that  of  tlie  congregation  being  derived  from  the  chapel 
(in  Italian  oratorio  =z  a  place  of  prayer)  where  they  assembled 
for  their  religious  exercises.  They  have  flourished  mostly  in 
Italy ;  but  have  establishments  now  in  London  and  Birming- 
ham, England.  The  most  distinguished  Italian  Oratorians 
have  been  St.  Philip  Neri  and  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  suo- 
ceedcd  Neri  as  superior ;  while  John  Henry  Newman,  D.  D.,  and 
Frederic  Wm.  Faber,  D.  D.,  have  been  distinguished  English 
members  of  the  congregation. — The  French  Oratorians,  or  tlie 
"  Priests  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,"  founded  at  Paris  in  1611 
by  abb^  (afterwards  cardinal)  Peter  de  BijruUe,  spread  rapidly 
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in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  became  di8.iii)xiiislicd  for  their 
many  e  mine  at  scholars,  as  Thoniaasiu,  Malebrajiclie,  the  elo- 
quent Ma.'isiUoo,  ifcc<  The  French  Oratoriana  were  really  iii_ 
stituted,  it  is  said,  to  oppose  the  Jesuits,  The  French  revolu- 
tion of  1789  put  an  end  to  thuir  cou«^regation  as  to  other  re- 
ligious associations  ;  but  they  were  allterwards  reorganized,  and 
had  in  18G0  oue  estahlisliment  at  Paris. 

The  **  Congregation  of  Disoalccd  [^=1  Barefooted]  Clerks  of 
the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  usually 
called  "■  Passionists,'*  was  instituted  in  Italy  by  Paul  Francis 
Dauei,  wlio  was  canonized  in  18*37  as  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
and  tlicir  rules  were  approved  by  the  ijojk?  in  1741,  They  wear 
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a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of  which  is  the  badge — a  heart 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  inscribed,  "  Jeifii  XI* i  pa^sh  '■ 
(r=  passion  of  Jesus  Christ).  The  **  fathers  '*  or  priests,  who 
strictly  constitute  the  *'  congregation,"  act  as  missionaries ; 
wliilo  the  lay-brothers  do  the  house-work,  tailoring,  shoemak- 
ing,  carpenter-work,  Ac.  The  Passionists,  according  to  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  "  unite  tlie  mortified  life  of  the  Trap[)ists  with 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  andLazarists/*     They  were 
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introduced  into  tlie  United  States  in  1855*  They  have  4  es- 
tablishmeiits  in  this  cmiutry.  They  have  8  or  9  priests/*  with 
26  students,  lay-brothers  and  noviceB,"  at  *'  Blessed  Paul's 
Monastery,**  Birmingham  (near  Pittsburg),  Pa*,  where  they 
have  2  churches.  They  have  also  have  at  Carrollton  (near 
Baltimore)  a  monastery,  7  priests,  6  students  of  philosophy,  and 
6  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  monastery  with  9  priests,  6 
clerics,  and  3  lay-brothers,  and  2  churches  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ; 
also  a  monastery,  'SSt  Miehacrs  Retreat,**  at  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J,  opposite  (New  York  Citj'),  of  which  a  view,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Mr,  John  W.  Barber,  is  given  in  the  cut  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  officers,  &c.,  of  St.  Miclmers  Retreat,  are 
given  in  the  Catholic  Dii-ectory  for  1871  as  follows : 

♦*  Very  Rev.  Father  Albiuus  Miij2:no,  Provincial ;  Very  Rev.  Basil 

Keating,  Ivocal  Superior;  Rev,  Victor  Carmirhio,  Vice-Superior;  Rev. 
Libcratus  Bonelli,  Rev*  Thomas  Stephanini,  Rev.  Timothy  Pacitti,  Rev, 
Vitahan  Lilla,  Rev.  Thomas  O'Couaor,  Rev»  Eusebius  Soti^  Rev.  Vin- 
cent Nagler,  Rev.  Gubriel  Flytin.  There  are  15  students  of  theology, 
und  7  lay -brothers.  Appliciitiona  for  missions  shoulJ  be  made  lo  the 
provindal  of  tiio  onler  during  i>priiig  and  summer,  for  the  euMiing 
autumn  and  winter.  The  fathers  attend  4  missionary  stations  and  the 
Hud^n  couaty  alms-house." 

The  Lazarists,  or  "  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Jfis- 
fiionj"  were  founded  at  Paris  in  16*25  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  approved  in  1G32  by  jx^pe  Urban  VIIL  Their  office  is  to 
itinerate  through  tillages  and  country  districts,  to  insti^uct  ec- 
clesiastics in  sacred  rites  and  esjx^cially  to  train  them  in  spirit- 
ual studies.  They  take  some  vows  ;  but  their  suj)erior  can  re- 
lease them  from  these,  whenever  it  may  seem  exjiedient  to 
them.  They  are  commonly  called  "  Lazarists,"  because  they 
had  for  their  head-t[uartei^  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris. 
They  wear  the  common  black  dress  of  priests.  Their  present 
number  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Year-Book  of  the  Church  aa 
2000.  Tliey  are  found  in  variotis  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  also  in  Algeria  and  tiu?  Philippine  Islands.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1817,  and  haveoccu- 
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pied  a  prominent  place  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Five  bishops  (Timon  and  Ryan  of  Buffalo,  Rosati  of  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Louis,  dc  Neekt'ie  t)f  New  Orleans  and  Amat  of 
Monterey)  have  Ijclongcd  to  the  Congregation  of  tl»e  Mission. 
Priests  of  this  congregation  have  charge  of  churches  in  tlie 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  land ,  Louisiana,  Miss- 
ouri, and  lllinoia  ;  and  of  the  foU owing  colleges  and  seminaries : 
St.  Vincent's  Theohigical  and  Preparatory  Seminary,  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  with  Very  Rev,  A.  Verina,  C»  IL,  Rufierior 
and  President  of  tlie  college,  8  or  9  other  ]iriest8,  and  90  stu- 
dents ;  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  om*  Lady  of  Angels,  at  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  Niagara  Co,,  N.  Y.,  with  a  sn]jenor  and  8 
other  priests  connected  with  it ;  St.  Vincent's  College,  at  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  witli  a  superior  and  4  other  priests ;  Mount  St. 
Vincent's  Scholastioate  and  Novitiate,  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
with  Very  Rev.  John  llayden,  C.  M,,  Visitor,  3  otlier  priests, 
27  students  and  novices,  and  4  lay-brothers;  and  a  new  semi- 
nary and  coHege  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  dedicated  Sept.  4^  1870, 
and  having  a  president  and  4  other  priests. 

Cbs^»ly  allied  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  likewise 
doriving  their  origin  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  are  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity,**  whom  Mosheim  calls  the  "  Paughtei*s  of  Chanty  "  or 
**  Virgins  of  Love/ *  They  were  founded  near  Paris  iihout  1(^13, 
and  placed  at  first  under  the  charge  of  Madame  Louisa  le  Gras, 
their  object  being,  according  to  Aftpletons*  Cyclopedia,  *'  the  care 
of  the  poor,es|:w?ciaUyof  the  sick,  and  the  education  orchildrcn. , . 
They  make  simple  vows,  w^hich  ai-e  i-enewed  every  year/*  They 
«)n'  had  the  cliarge  of  prisons,  free  schot^ls,  hospitals,  and 
Imsrhouses  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  spread  into  other  lands. 
They  continued  their  work,  though  secretly,  through  the  Fmnch 
revolution,  and  were  placed  hy  Napoleon  inider  his  niotlier's 
protection.  In  184*^  they  numbered  throughout  the  w^jrld,  ac- 
cording to  Applctons*  Cyclupe<lia,  more  than  600  establish-* 
ments  and  12000  sisters.  They  w^ere  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  1809  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Setun,  who  became 
their  first  mother-sui)erior.     In  Sadliers'  Catholic  Directory  for 
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1870,  the  original  establishment  is  reported  as  "  St.  Joseph's 
Sisterhood  (Mother-House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  U. 
S.),  Enimettsbiirg,  Md.  Mother  Mary  Euphemia  Blenkinsop, 
SuiKjrior."  "  Very  Rev.  Francis  Burlando,  C.  M.,"(=  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission)  is  also  reported  as  "  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  U.  S."  The  "  Daughters  of  Charity,  from 
St.  Joseph's,  Emmettsburg,"  who  are  reported  in  Louisiana 
(archdiocese  of  New  Orleans),  are  of  course  "  Sisters  of  Cliari- 
ty  ;  "  but  whether  tlie  *'  Daughters  of  Cliarity,"  reported  in 
the  dioceses  of  Milwaukee  and  Monterey,  arc  Sisters  of  Charity 
or  Elizabcthines  (see  Franciscans),  does  not  fully  appear.  The 
Sisters  of  Charily  in  the  United  States  seem  to  belong  to  7  or 
8  distinct  organizations,  and  probably  number  several  thousands 
in  all.  Prof.  A.  J.  Schemes  "  Anrerican  Ecclesiastical  Ycar- 
Book,"  published  in  18G0,  mentions  Mother  Seton's  "  distinct 
rule,'  followed  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
and  Halifax  ";  and  adds, ''  In  18*30,  the  Sisters  in  the  dioceses 
of  Baltimore,  Albany,  New  Orleans,  &c.,  abandoned  Mother  Se- 
tori's  rule,  and  united  with  the  order  in  Fmnce."  The  Catho- 
lic Directory  for  1871  gives  the  following  statistics  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  Mother-Houses  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  whicli  ap{>arently  embrace  all  in  the  United  States 

who  now  follow  Mother  Seton's  rule  : 

• 

"  Mother  IIou8(^  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Font  Hill,  near  Yonkers, 
Westdusttjr  Co.,  [N.  Y.]  Mother  M.  Jerome  Ely,  Superior.  The 
coninuiiiity  numbers  at  present  411)  members,  344  professed,  67  novi- 
ce?, H  postii hints.  They  direct  Gl  diffen»nt  establishments  in  New 
York,  .ler.-ey  City,  Brooklyn,  New  Haven,  and  Providence." 

Mount  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  at  Pont  Hill,  which  has  280 
pupils,  is  represented  with  the  Mother-Uouse,  &c.,  in  the  cut. 

1  Mother  Seton'n  rule  prescribes  n  block  woolen  habit  (brown  for  novices),  'with 
a  cnpi"  covorinj:  the  waist,  a  white  linen  collar  turned  down  over  the  ca]>c,  a  black 
cambric  cap  cov  rln;;  the  he:ul  and  nearly  conec.ilin};  the  face,  a  chaplct  of  beads 
suspended  tioni  the  waist  nearly  tu  the  feet  and  a  larjre  crucifix  attached  to  it.  The 
habit  worn  by  those  who  adhere  to  St  Vincent's  rule  is  of  gray  flannel,  with  a 
white  linen  "  cornet "  or  homed  cap  on  the  head  like  thcwings  of  a  dove.  The 
two  rules  also  diflPcr  in  other  particulars. 
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Besiilcs  Mount  St.  Yincent's  Acailcmy,  the  Sisters  of  Clianty 
have  under  their  charge,  iu  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  alone, 
wbieU  embraces  New  York  city,  Staten  Island,  and  7  countiea 


1' 
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north  of  these,  60  schools  of  various  sorts  (academies, 
select  and  parochial  schools,  and  5  orphan  asyhnns)  containing 
moi-e  than  13000  chiUlren*  In  Brooklyn,  they  have  an  orplmii 
aiiylum,  academies  and  schools,  with  alioiit  ^^500  pupils  in  all. 
For  Jersey  City  and  for  New  Haven  no  statistics  are  given;  but 
tliose  iu  New  Haven  have  cliarge  of  St.  Francis'  Orphaii  Asy- 
him.  At  Providence,  they  have  an  academy  with  50  pupils  and 
a  parochial  school  with  400.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  also 
under  their  charge,  in  New  York  city,  St.  Vincent- s  nospital, 
St.  Joseph's  Home  forAfred  Women,  and  an  asylum  for  fonnd- 
luigs  ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital. 

The  dio(*ese  of  Newark  reports  a  hrancli  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  with  a  niotherhouse,  and  12  or  more  other  houses  in 
the  state,  a  hospital,  4  or  5  asylums,  3  or  4  academies,  Wsides 

J  parish  and  other  schools ;  but  no  general  statistics  are  given,  ex- 

tccpt  the  Ibllowiug ; 
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•*  MoLlier* House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  J^radi'^on,  N.  J.     Mother 

BI.  Xavier,  Superiort'ss*  The  oomniimity  n u in l>ers  about  1*>0  mcuibcrs, 
Chapluin,  Mansiguor  *Seton,  D.  D,,  Prothouotary  A|KJStoliti-** 

If  now  we  bring  together  the  Sisters  of  Charity  already 

mentioned  and  all  others  that  bear  this  name  only  without  any 
additional  title,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  *•  Daugh- 
ters of  Chanty,"  we  arrive  at  the  following  result ;  They 
number  probably  1500,  and  have  under  their  charge  probably 
40,000  |>upils ;  they  arc  established  in  23  states  and  territo- 
ries (iMas8,,  R.  L,  Ct.,  X,  v.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  DeK,  Md.,  Va.,  Ala., 
Mpi.,  La.,  Mo. J  0.,  Mich.,  III.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  Eau.,  CoL,N.Mex., 
Nov.,  CaL),  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  they  have  aV>out 
50  asylums  for  orpliatu?  and  infants,  not  far  from  60  academies 
and  schools,  and  about  85  hospitals  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  their  estaldishments  are  on  a  large 
scale.  Thus  3  orphan  asylums  in  New  York  city  cont^iiii  918 
inmates ;  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  near  Madison,  N.  J.,  has 
240 ;  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Emmettsbui^g,  Md.,  has  32 
teachers,  145  sisters,  and  118  pu])il8;  the  Academy  of  Mt.  St, 
Vincent  near  Yonkers,  N,  Y,,  has  280  pupils ;  St.  Elizal>etirs 
Academy  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  100 ;  St.  Bridget's  Female 
School  in  New  York  city  has  901^  and  St.  Mary*s  in  N.  Y.  911 
pupils  ;  the  Charity  Hospital  at  Buffalo  has  had  al>out  1700 
patients  in  a  year,  and  its  average  number  is  300, 

But  besides  the  **  Sisters  of  Charity,"  simply  so  called,  there 
arc  4  other  '^ congregations  ■'  and  1  ''order,*'  which  have  the 
same  general  objects  as  these  Sisters  of  Charity ;  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  some  additions  to  the  name,  and  by 
differences  of  connection  and  orgauization.  They  will  now  bo 
briefly  noticed. 

A  Canadian  organization  is  reported  as  *'  Sisters  of  Charity, 
conmionly  called  Gray  Nuns,"  who  have  their  mother-house 
in  Montreal,  about  200  sisters  l>elouging  to  it.  Out  of  their 
24  houses  subject  to  the  mother-house,  2  are  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Boston,  and  1  in  that  of  Cleveland,  in  which  dioceses 
they  have  3  asylums  for  orphans  and  destitute  children,  with  a 
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hoBpitiiL  '^  Gray  Nuns "  also  have  academies  and  schools 
with  1494  pupil&J  in  Ptattsburg,  Ogdeiisburg,  Htidson,  and 
BumUo,  N.  Y. 

Another  Canadian  organization,  reported  as  "  Sisters  of 
Chanty,  comnioidy  called  Sistei's  of  Providence,"*  liaa  its 
mother-house  in  Montreal,  with  22  houses  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  subject  to  it-  They  have  16  sisters  in  Yermout, 
in  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  at  Burlington,  and  schools 
tliere  and  at  Winooski ;  and  38  sisters,  with  a  convent,  hos- 
pital, academies j  2  orphan  asylums,  &c.,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, 

The  •'  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine " 
have  lieen  already  mentioned  under  the  Augustinians. 

The  *^  Sistei-s  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary"  have 
apparently  7  convents  in  Iowa,  ojie  of  them  establislied  at 
Dubuque  in  18(J3  with  a  novitiate  and  mother-superior ;  and 
are  found  also  in  Chicago,  IlL  They  report  in  Iowa  118  pro- 
fessed sistera,  41  novices, and  12  postulants;  and  have  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois  academies  and  scliools  with  nearly  4000  pupils. 

Tlie  "  Sistei's  of  Charity  of  Nazareth "  were  founded  in 
1812,  and  have  their  mother-house  near  Bardstown,  Ky., 
Dumljer  ''  about  200  membci-s  in  the  Society,  with  ahout  25 
novices,*'  and  conduct  15  academics  and  schools  in  Kentucky, 
one  of  which  is  Nazareth  Academy,  at  the  mothcr-liouse,  with 
300  boarders.  They  have  also  in  Louisville  an  orjihari  asylum 
and  an  infirmary.  *'  Sisters  of  Nazareth  "  direct  an  academy 
and  day  school  at  Holly  Springs,  l^lississippi. 

The  Sulpicians,  or  *"  Priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Sulpice," 
are  a  congregation  of  priests  founded,  according  to  Appletons' 
Cyclopedia,  in  1G41,  by  Rev*  J.  J.  Olier,  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St*  Sulpice  in  Paris,  for  the  education  of  pious  priests. 
They  were  distinguished  for  theological  learning,  and  flourished 
in  Prance  down  to  the  French  revohition  of  1789,  having  at 
that  time  5  theological  seminaries  in  Paris,  15  other  diocesan 


•  Two  other  AmericBo  organ izflt ions,  known  as  **  Sisters  of  Providence  "  and 
*'  ObUtc  Sbtcm  of  Provideacc/'  arc  noticed  ia  n  subflcqiunt  part  of  thjn  cb&jitor. 
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Bcminarics,  and  12  "little"  or  preparatory  seminaries.  In 
1860  they  had  19  seminaries  in  France  and  2  in  North  Amer^ 
ica  (at  Baltimore  and  Montreal),  and  numbered  about  200 
j)riestrt.  The  "  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St. 
Mary's  University,  conducted  by  the  'Associated  Professors 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  Baltimore  City,' "  traces  its  origin 
back  to  1790,  and  has  now  a  8uj)erior  (Very  Rev.  J.  Paul 
Dubrcul,  D.  D.),  and  7  other  priests,  with  60  students.  The 
"  Great  Seminary,"  in  Montreal  is  under  the  direction  of  6 
Sulpician  priests,  and  has  100  seminarians ;  and  the  College  of 
Montreal,  also  under  their  charge,  has  a  director  and  10 
other  priests,  with  800  students. 

The  Redemptorists,  or  "  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,"  often  called  "  Liguorians,"  were  founded  in  1732 
by  St.  Alfonso  (=  Alphonsus)  de  Liguori  (=  Ligorio),  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic  and  theologian,  on  nearly  the  same  basis 
with  the  Lazarists.     Says  Appletons'  Cycloi)edia : 

"The  rule  of  the  Redemptorists  prescribes,  besides  the  8  u.^ual 
monastic  vows  [of  ]X)verty,  chastity,  and  obedience],  a  fourth,  which 
ob'igj's  the  members  to  accept  outside  of  the  ortler  no  dignity,  office, 
or  benefice,  except  ujwn  an  express  order  of  the  pope  or  the  sup^^rior 
geni-ral,  and  not  to  leave  the  order  unless  by  special  permission  of 
the  pope.  The  principal  sphere  of  action  of  this  order  baa  been  the 
conducting  of  what  is  called  a  *  mission,'  lasting  1,  2,  and  sometimna 
even  more  weeks,  during  which  time  the  missionaries  endeavor  to  pre- 
vail upon  all  the  members  of  a  church  to  devote  their  time  principally 
to  religious  exercises  and  a  thorough  reformation  of  their  lives." 

The  Redemptorists  are  much  like  the  Jesuits  in  their  object 
and  course,  and  have  been  proscribed  with  them  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries.  Their  present  number,  accoi-ding  to  the  Star 
tistical  Year-Book  of  the  Church,  is  2000.  In  1860  they  had, 
according  to  Appletons'  Cyclopedia,  83  houses  with  about  1300 
members,  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Britr- 
ish  Lsles,  and  the  United  St^itcs,  their  lalx)rs  in  this  country, 
which  beganjn  1841,  being  mostly  among  the  Grermans.    Ao- 
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cording  to  the  Catholic  Directory  of  1871,  they  numher  100  or 
more  memlKjrs  in  this  country^  about  90  of  them  priests,  and 
have  charge  of  20  or  more  churches,  mt>stly  at  important  cen- 
ters, viz.,  New  York  (2),  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Eloiira,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Baltimore  (4),  Annapolis, 
Ilchci^ter,  <fcc*,  Md. ;  New  Orleans  (3),  La.;  Chatawa,  Pike 
Co*,  Mpi. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
They  arc  huildinga  church  iii  Eostun;  and  the  corner  stone  of 
now  one  in  New  York,  which  is  expected  to  cost  over  §1,000,- 
000,  was  laid  on  Smiday,  Sept.  4, 1870.  They  have  5  convents 
in  Maryland,  with  a  novitiate,  and  a  house  of  studies,  27  or  28 
clerical  members  (including  the  provincial,  *' Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Hehuproecht,  C.  SS.  R.'*),  5  novices,  36  lay-brothers,  and  50 
students,  connected  with  them  ;  2  houses  in  New  York  city, 
with  14  priests  and  2  lay-brothers;  and  houses  in  other  cities, 
Ac,  usually  with  from  4  to  8  priests,  besides  lay-brothers,  con- 
nected with  each. 

The  ''  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St,  Paul  the 
Ap^jstle,"  commonly  called  'vPauli^ts,''  was  established  in  New 
York  city  in  1858  by  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker  and  several  other 
priests,  whom  the  pojie  allowed  to  leave  the  Redemptorists  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  an  independent  organization  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  better  suited  to  this  country.  This  congre- 
gation reports  now  a  house  and  church  in  New  York,  a  su- 
jierior  (Very  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker),  G  other  priests,  and  12 
students  preparing  for  tlie  priesthood.  '* Applications  for  mis- 
sions shutdd  be  made  to  the  superior  during  spring  and  summer 
for  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter."  The  Paulists  are  the 
originators  of  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  of  its  monthly 
periodical,  **The  Catholic  World,'*  Ac,  and  occupy  a  very 
influential  position. 

The  ''  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Oblates  [^=  persons 
offi^red  up,  or  devoted]  of  Mary  Immaculate,'*  usually  cjilled 
**  Oblate  Fathers,"  originated,  according  to  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, at  Aix  in  France  m  1815,  and  was  introduced  into  Canada 
l]iwL841.    They  serve  as  missionaries  among  lumbermen,  Iron* 
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tier  settlers,  Indians,  the  poor,  imprisoned,  ic.  Tliey  arc  con- 
sideraltly  numerous  in  Canada  and  otlier  parts  of  British  Amer- 
ica, having  among  them  bishojis,  %ieai-8-generaI,  directors  of 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  Ac.  The  Catholic  Direc- 
tory for  1871  reiK)rt8  about  80  of  them  in  the  United  States, 
with  superiors  at  BiilTulo  and  Plattsbnrg,  X.  Y.,  a  ri car-general 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  clmrches  at  the  above  places,  also  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  churches  or  missions  at  several  places  in  Northern 
New  York,  at  over  80  {Kiints  in  Texas,  at  several  places  among 
the  Indians  in  Washhigtou  Territory,  and  at  Pembina,  Ac,  in 
Dakota  Territory. 

The  '' Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Mary'^  are  reported  in  the 
Catholic  Directory  for  1871  as  having  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Jefferson,  St.  Michael,  La.,  atid  the  charge  of  a  church 
there.  There  are  11  priests,  including  the  president  and  the 
pastor,  6  lay-brothers,  and  100  boarders* 

The  "  Society  of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy  ^'  numbers  3  priests 
in  New  York  city,  who  have  charge  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 
(French)  church,  and  uf  **  St.  Louis'  Select  French  Institute  ** 
with  7  lay'teachers. 

''The  Brethren  of  the  Cliristian  Schools**  were  institut-ed  at 
Eheims  by  the  Ahb(5  de  La  Salle  m  ItiTM,  to  provide  instruction 
for  the  pooi'er  classes.  They  take  the  3  monastic  vows  at  first 
for  3  years  oidy,  and  then,  if  tltey  choose,  for  life.  They  live 
on  the  simplest  fare.  Tbcir  costume  is  a  coarse  black  cassock, 
and  a  small  collar  or  band  about  the  neck  for  the  house  ;  a 
hooded  cloak  and  wide  hat  for  out-door  use.  Priests  may  join 
the  order,  but  no  brother  is  to  become  a  priest  or  study  Latin 
under  the  age  of  30*  In  some  of  their  schools  Latin  and  the 
higher  mathematics  are  tauglit;  hut  elementary  instruction  is 
the  main  thing.  According  to  Ai>pletons*  Cyclopedia,  the  order 
had,  in  1856,  827  establisliments,t),G6fj  brethren,  1500  schools, 
and  300,315  scholars.  Of  these  France  has  about  }  ;  while 
Canada  had  16  establishments,  138  bretliren,  29  schools,  and 
6449  scholars;  and  the  United  States  had  12  establishments, 
182  brethren,  30  schools,  and  6314  scholars.    The  '*  School 
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Brethren"  are  reported  in  the  "Statistical  Year  Book  of  the 
Church"  as  now  immbering  16,000.  The  "Christian  Broth- 
ers," who  are  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  have  neai'ly  the  same 
rule  and  object  as  the  "Brethren  of  tlie  Christian  8chot>la/' 
form  an  indef>cndent  order.  Buth  these  natnes  arc  reported, 
in  the  Catholic  Directory,  from  various  dioceses  inthe  United 
States;  but  they  are  evidently  used  indiscriminately  in  some 
cases;  and  the  statistics  are  emiuently  incomplete  aud  un- 
satisfactory.  Thus,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  the 
"'Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools"  are  reported  as  having  at 
Baltimore  a  community,  academy,  and  parish  schofjU  aud  an 
academy  at  Ellicott*8  Mills,  for  wliieh  no  numhcrs  are  ;^iven  j 
also,  6  schools  (in  Baltimore  and  Washington)  with  1400  pupils, 
and  1  asylum  (in  Baltimore)  with  72  orphans.  lu  Hartford 
they  have  8  brothers,  an  academy  with  75  pupils,  and  a  free 
school  with  410  pupils.  They  are  mentioned  also  in  the  re- 
portB  for  the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans,  Chicago  (^also  *'  Chris- 
tian Brothers'*  at  the  same  places),  Detroit,  Newark,  Ac.  The 
**  Christian  Brothers*'  have,  in  New  York  city,  a  "community'' 
numbering  56,  with  "  Brother  Patrick,  provincial  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  the  United  States,"  a  "college"  with  250 students, 
"institute"  w^tli  390  pupils,  2  "academies"  with  250  pu* 
pi  Is,  and  1^^  parochial  schools  with  7043  pupils*  They  have 
colleges  in  the  dioceses  of  St,  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Galveston^ 
Philadelphia,  Santa  Fe,  and  St.  Joseph.  They  report  also 
8ch(K>is  in  most  of  these  dioceses,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Albany 
(12  orphan  asylums,  academies  and  other  institutions,  w^ith 
61  brothers  and  2728  pupils),  Brookl^ni,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Philadelphia  (41  brothers  and  3000  pupils),  <fec.  Probably 
the  number  of  brothers  belonging  to  the  two  orders  (if  there 
two  here)  and  the  number  of  their  pujiils  in  the  United 
'States  are  six  times  the  corresponding  numbers  as  given  above 
for  the  "Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools"  for  1856. 

The  **  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Instruction  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  from  Fuy,  Fmnce,  are  found  in 

charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  aud  farm  with  150  orphan  boys  ill 
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a  Superior  General  (VeryBev.  E.  Sorin,  C.S.C.),  a  Provincial 
CRov.  W.  Corby,  CS.C.^  President  of  the  University),  and  11 
'Other  priests,  "besides  6  scholastics, 91  professed  lay-brothers, 
S2  novices,  and  10  postulants,  Josephites/' '  Tliey  have  also 
**  St.  Joseph's  Novitiate,"  with  a  "Master  of  Novices"  and  an- 
other priest  as  associate;  " St.  Aloysius'  Novitiate,"  with  a 
<^  Master  of  Novices  Salvatorists,"  and  3  others  of  the  above 
priests,  respectively  styled  ^^Soehts  (=  associate), St.  Jose plrs 
Novitiate,"  "Master  of  Novices  Josephites,"  and  "&c/ii«;" 
and  the  "  Community  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cmss,  Con- 
vent, and  Novitiate  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Immacidate  Concep- 
tion," the  community  nuraliering  "  200  professed,  31  novices,  6 
jiostulants,  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth  and  works  of 
niorcy,"  with  "  Mother  Mary  Angela,  Local  and  Provincial  Su- 
perior^"  The  memljers  of  tliis  congregation,  male  and  female, 
have  the  charge  of  schools,  academies,  and  asylums,  not  only 
in  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  where  ai-e  their  hcadH]uarters, 
but  in  the  archdioceses  of  Balthiiore,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  the  dioceses  of  Alton,  Chicago,  Duliuque,  &c. 
Their  head-quarters  in  Canada  are  at  St,  Laurent  (near  Mont- 
real), where  are  houses  for  both  sexes,  a  college,  academy,  <fec. 

The  "  Xavierian  Brothers,"  who  established  themselves  in 
Louisville,  Ky,,  in  1854,  have  25  professed  brothers,  18  noriees, 
and  4  postulants,  with  10  schools  in  Louisville,  containing 
more  than  3000  boys,  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys  near 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  "  Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  have  academies,  orphan 
asylums,  and  schools,  with  more  than  600  boys  xmder  their  care 
in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 

The  **  Cliristian  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary,"  founded 
in  France  in  1816  by  Abb4  Chanisnade  and  others,  have  a  col- 
leg©  with  12  brothers  and  250  pupils  at  San  Ajitonio,  Texas ; 
a  boarding-school  with  300  pupils  at  Naxareth,  and  ''several 

*  The  coniprgrttion  is  composed  of  2  societies  ;  (l>)  that  of  the  priests,  culled 
*•  Sulrfttorists  of  the  Holy  Cross  ";  {2.)  thut  of  the  brothers,  called  "  Jo»ephite«  of 
Oie  Holjr  Ctom/' 
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flourishing  schools'*  at  Cleveland,  0* ;  and  750  pupils  in  2 
schools  at  Rochester,  N*  Y»     Tliey  have  a  provincial  (Rev,  J. 
N.  Beinbolt)  at  their  boarding-school,  Nazareth,  O,     The  con 
gregution  had,  in  1858, 16G5  memljers  and  336  houses^  mostly 
in  France. 

The  ^' Congrep^ation  of  the  moat  Precious  Blood'*  goes  back 
in  Ohio  to  1844,  and  embraces  both  males  and  females,  "Very 
Rev.  Andrew  Kunkler,  Provincial  C.PP.S/'  rctsides  at  Minster, 
Auglaize  Co.^  0*,  where  is  the  **  Boarding-School  of  the  Visi- 
tation, directed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood."  The 
Sisters  have  8  or  9  convents  in  Ohio  ajid  1  in  Indiana.  The 
Seminar  J  of  the  Congregation  is  at  Cartbagena,  Mercer  Co.,  0., 
directed  by  3  priests.  24  priests  belojiging  to  the  congregation 
are  reported  at  convents,  stations,  churches,  &c.,  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  At  Eureka,  Cab,  are  10  religious,  with  a  superior 
who  is  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  '^Ladies of  the  Sacred  Heart"  have  about  20  convents 
in  the  United  States,  with  acadcnnes  and  other  schools  xmder 
their  direction,  Appletons'  Cyclopedia  said  in  1862  that  there 
were  3  congregations  of  tliem,  the  oldest  founded  in  1800  by 
Mademoiselle  Barat,  with  more  than  200  establishments,  of 
which  19  were  in  Nortli  America.  The  oldest  of  their  estab- 
lishments in  this  country  apfK^ars  to  be  that  at  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
which  was  founded  in  1818,  and  has  now  11  teachera,  22  sis- 
ters, and  100  pupils.  They  have  also  convents  and  academics 
at  St  Louis  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  at  St.  Michaers,  Grand  Co- 
teau,  and  Natchitoches,  La.;  at  New  York  (2),  Albany,  Ken- 
wood (near  Albany),  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia  and 
Torresdale,  Pa.;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  IlL;  als<^  parochial 
schools  at  several  of  these  places,  and  an  orplian  asylum  at  St. 
Louis.  They  have  likewise  a  convent  at  St.  Mary's  Mission  in 
Kansas,  where  they  conduct  tlie  female  department  of  thepota- 
watamie  Indian  Manual  Labor  School.  At  St.  Louis,  they 
have  52  in  their  community,  with  140  pupils  in  their  academy 
and  140  in  the  parish  school ;  at  Chicago,  also  52,  with  135 
pupils  ill  their  seminary  and  853  ghls  in  a  parish  school;  in 
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New  York,  420  pupils  in  their  2  academies  and  996  in  3  parish 
schools ;  at  Kenwood,  their  provincial  (Madame  A*  liardj) 
and  novitiate,  with  38  in  the  commnnity,  150  pupils  in  the 
academy;  at  St.  Miehaers,  La.,  45*to  50  religious,  150  hoard- 
ers, with  "some  orphans  and  day-scholars."*  The  "Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart"'  proliahly  numlier  400,  and  have  under 
their  charge  4000  or  5000  pupils,  without  including  tlie  30 
"Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary*'  at  Cleveland,  O.,  with 
tlieir  orphan  asylum  and  160  orjihans,  or  others  of  this  name 
with  schools  at  Sandusky  City,  0. 

The  "Sisters  of  SL  Joseph"  also,  according  to  Appletons^ 
Cycloj^dia,  are  divided  into  several  congregations,  having  in 
all  600  establishments  and  more  than  5000  members.  They 
are  established  at  from  40  to  50  different  places  in  the  United 
States,  in  charge  of  numerous  academicis  and  schools  and  or- 
phan asylums;  they  must  number  at  least  600  (including  no\i- 
ces  and  postulants)  in  their  commmiities,  and  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  more  than  20,000 children  and  youth*  Their  "mother- 
house  and  academy,"  founded  at  Carondelet,  Mo.,  in  1840,  now 
refxirts  6Q  in  the  community  and  125  pupils.  ^Hiey  are  found 
at  Carondelet,  St*  Genc\ieve,  St.  Louis,  and  Hannibal  (?),  Mo. ; 
at  New  Orleans,  La.;  at  Waterloo,  Brussels, Bluoinington,  Peo- 
ria, and  Chicago,  111.;  at  St.  Paul,  St  Anthony,  Mendota,  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  at  Hancock,  Sault-Sainte-Marie,  and 
L^Anse  (Indian),  in  N.  W.  Michigan;  at  Albany,  Troy,  Co- 
hoes,  Salina,  Saratoga  Springs,  Binghamton,  Oswego,  Dunkirk, 
Cold  Springs  (in  the  western  )>art  of  the  State,  the  seat  of  a 
convent  and  no^itiate),  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Canandaigua,  Brook- 
l}Ti, and  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  at  Erie,  Meadville,  McSherrystown  (?), 
Philadelphia,  Gcrnmntown,  and  Puttsville,  Pa. ;  at  Wheeling 
(mother-house),  Charleston,  and  Grafton,  W.  Va, ;  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  and  at  St*  Augustine,  Jacksonville,  and  Mandarin, 
Fla*  They  have  at  St.  Louis  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylimi,  2  or- 
plian  asylums  and  a  half-orphan  asylum,  with  575  inmates  in 
the  3  last  institutions;  a  deaf  and  dumb  aftyhmi  at  Buffalo  ;  a 
hospital  and  an  orphan  asylum  at  St*  Paul,  and  also  at  Wheol- 
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ing;  2  orphan  asylums  at  Philadelphia,  and  2  at  Rochester; 
orphan  asylums  abo  at  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  BuSalo  (in  part) ; 

Dunkirk,  Canandaigua,  and  Erie;  and  a  widows'  asylum  at 
Philadelphia.  According  to  the  Catholic  Directory  for  IMTO 
and  1871,  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  lately  obtained  from  France, 
have  opened  schools  for  colored  children  in  Savannah  and  in 
St.  Augustine  ^'  with  great  success,  the  colored  children,  buys 
and  girls,  under  their  charge  giving  most  satisfactory  and  en* 
couraging  marks  of  social  and  moral  improvement.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  in  tliis  matter  is  the  small  numlK?r  of  sis- 
ters with  regard  to  the  colored  population ^  and  tlic  gi-cat  ex- 
pense which  attends  the  support  of  those  schools**'  The  Direc- 
tory also  mentions  50  pupils  *'  in  schools  for  colored  pupils "'  at 
St*  Genevieve. 

The  **  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady'*  (=JVb^re 
Dame^  in  French),  who  have  their  headn^uartcrs  in  Montreal, 
number  4v^l  professed  sisters,  80  novices  and  |>ostulants,  and 
13,837  pupils  in  the  boarding  schools,  academies,  and  free 
Bchools,  which  they  direct  principally  in  Canada  and  British 
America*  The  only  establishments  in  this  country  known  to 
be  connected  with  that  at  Montreal  are  tlie  **  Convent  and 
Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame/' 
at  Portland,  Me.,  which  reports  14  religious  and  00  pujiils, 
also  840  pupils  in  2  jmrochial  schools,  of  which  the  ladies  have 
cliarge;  and  St.  Joseph's  convent  at  Canibridgepoit,  Mass., 
with  7  sisters,  who  have  charge  of  schools  with  375  pupils. 
Other  establishments,  however,  as  those  at  Waterbury,  Ct., 
and  Bourbon nais  Grove,  111.,  may  also  belong  to  this  congre- 
gation. The  Catholic  Almanac,  under  January  12th,  says  : 
**  Margaret  Bourgeoys,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, died  at  Montreal,  1706.** 

There  are,  however,  in  the  United  States  many  others  who 
are  styled  in  the  Catholic  Directory  of  1871  *'  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,"  or  "  School-Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,*'  or  *'  Poor  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,''  possibly  all  belonging  with  those  who 
are  thus  reported  from  Milwaukee  :  **  Convent  of  the  School- 
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Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Mother  House  and  Novitiate,  corner  of 
Milwaukee  and  Kuapp  streets,  Sister  Mary  Caroline,  Sui>erior- 
ess.  Religious,  tv5 ;  novices,  HS ;  postulants,  80 ;  mission 
houses,  78  :  with  620  sisters  having  under  their  charge,  through- 
out the  [Jnited  States,  27,900  parish  school  children ^  over  1375 
orphans,  040  boarders." 

The  establishments  named  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1871 
&8  belonging  to  the  **  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  *'  are  in 
Baltimore  and  Aimapolis,  Md.  ;  Fhiladel|>h!a,  Tacony,  and  Al- 
legheny City,  Pa. ;  Chicago,  III. ;  Milwankee,  and  Elra  Grove, 
and  12  other  places,  Wis.  To  these  the  Directory  for  1870 
added  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  *'  Poor  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  ''  arc  reported  only  at  Quincy  and  Belle- 
Tille  in  tlie  diocese  of  Alton  ;  while  the  **  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame "  also  reported  in  that  diocese  at  Quincy,  Belleville, 
Highland,  St,  Liborius,  Shoal  Creek  Station,  Springfield,  and 
Teutopolis,  III  The  '^  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  or  the  '*  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation,"  are  reported  at  Boston  (including  East 
and  South  Boston  and  Boston  Highlands),  Lowell,  Salem,  Law- 
rence, Chicopee,  and  Holyoke,  Mass.  ;  Watcrbury,  Ct.  ;  New 
York  city,  Rochester,  and  Bul^lilo,  N.  Y.  ;  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  and  Columbus, 
O- ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  Man- 
kato  and  Hokah,  Min.  ;  West  Point,  Iowa ;  Chicago,  Henry, 
and  Bourhonnais  Grove,  III.  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  San  Francisco,  Pueblo  of  San  Josd,  and  Marysvillc,  Cal. 

The  '*  Sisters  of  Loixjtto,"  or  '*  Daughters  of  our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,"  were  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812.  Their  mother- 
liouse  is  at  Loretto,  Marion  Co,,  Ky.  They  have  **  about  250 
members  in  the  society,  with  30  novices,"  They  conduct 
academies  and  scliools  at  Loretto,  licbanon,  Elizabethtown, 
Portland,  and  Curdsville,  Ky. ;  Capo  Girardeau,  Edina,  and 
Florissant,  Mo, ;  Cairo  and  Cliicago,  111. ;  Osage  Indian  Mis- 
sion, Kan.;  Santa  Fd,  Taos,  Mora,  and  Albutjuerque,  New 
Mexico ;  and  Denver,  Colorado ;  but  the  statistics  of  these 
are  given  in  only  a  few  instances. 
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The  "  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,'*  whose 
hcad-ciuarters  are  at  Longaeil,  u^^i'  Montreal,  have  in  Canada 
14  houses  with  22t>3  pupils,  and  in  the  United  States  10  liouses 
with  1946  pupib.  There  are,  according  totlie  Catholic  Direc- 
tory for  1870  and  1871,  39  sisters  of  this  community  at  Port- 
land, Ac,  in  Oregon,  and  others  at  Oakland,  CaL,  connected 
with  convents,  academics,  and  scliooLs  ;  but  exact  stafciatics  are 
wanting*  Possibly  the  establishments  at  Rome  and  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  Imported  as  of  "  Sisters  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  be- 
long to  this  community. 

The  '"  Sisters  of  St.  Ann; '  whose  head-quarters  are  at  La- 
chine,  also  in  Canada,  rci>ort  1'27  sisters  and  7  novices.  They 
have,  according  to  tlie  Catholic  Directory,  12  houses  in  the 
diocese  of  Montreal  with  1480  pupils,  and  4  in  the  United 
States  and  British  America  with  ^50  pupils.  They  are  re- 
ported in  the  United  States  only  at  Oswego,  N.  Y,,  whei'e  4  of 
them  have  charge  of"  St.  Paulas  Select  and  Parochial  school.** 

A  *'  Community  of  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ "  is 
reported  at  Ilesso  Caasel^  Allen  Co,,  Ind.,  numbering  16. 
*^  Tliese  sisters  come  from  Dernihaeh,  in  Nassau.  Tlieir  object 
is  to  tcacli,  take  charge  of  hospitals,  orpliau  asylums^  and 
works  of  charity  in  general."  They  have  charge  of  St.  Jo- 
scpirs  Hospital  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  **  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Chanty  of  the  Good  Shepherd*' 
were  instituted  and  approved  by  tlio  Holy  See  in  1835,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1849.  '*  The  Sisters  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,**  and  "  Sistei's  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd," and  **llerigious  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  are  apparently 
the  same  "  congregation,"  wliich,  under  one  or  another  of  these 
names,  is  re|KJrted  from  14  establishments  in  9  states.  Those 
are  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  2  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Franklin  (near  Columbus),  0. ;  Louis\ille,  Ky ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Chicago,  111.  ;  St.  Paul,Min.  They  have  mag- 
dalcn  asylums  for  women  who  desire  to  almndon  a  vicious  life 
and^  reform ;  industrial  schools  for  reclaiming  young  truant 
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girls ;  protectories  for  joung  girls ;  reformatories  for  girls ; 
and  parochial  schools.  The  *"  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
hei'd/'  in  New  York,  reports  40  professed  sisters,  83  hoy- 
ices,  6  postulants,  and  10  lay-sisters ;  and  tlie  *'  Uouse  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,"  under  Iheir  clmrge,  has  540  penitents.  As  8 
or  10  other  estaljhshnK^nts  report  162  in  their  res]^>eettve  eom- 
munities  and  (apparently)  OltJ  penitents,  magdalens,  and  other 
inmates  of  tlieir  asylums  and  sehoois,  the  whole  number  of 
those  who  take  or  desire  to  take  the  vows  is  probably  350  to 
400,  with  2500  or  more  penitents  and  girls  under  their  charge. 
The  *'  3d  Order  of  St.  Teresa,  cumposcd  of  reformed  [penitents, 
who  remain  for  life,'*  and  reported  in  New  York  and  St.  Ltmis, 
appeal^  to  be  under  tlie  supervision  and  patronage  of  this  com- 
munily,  and  is  probably  somewhat  analogous  to  the  3d  oi-dera 
of  Franciscans,  Canuclites,  &c. 

The  *'  Little  Sistei-s  of  tlie  Poor ''  have  been  called  the  most 
numerous  and  popular  of  the  congregations  that  bind  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  p(»or.  They  have  asyhims 
for  uld  men  and  women  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
BaUimorCf  and  New  Orleans ;  and  their  convents  or  houses  are 
also  found  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati ;  hut  their  establivsh- 
ments  in  this  country  are  of  recent  origin,  and  the  statistics 
arc  meager*  It  may  l>e  supposed  that  they  number  60  or  70, 
and  have  in  their  asylums  from  300  to  400  aged  pei'sons- 

Tho  ".Sister-servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary** 
have  their  mother-house  and  novitiate  at  Monroe,  Mich.  Here 
are  also  a  boarding  and  day  school,  parish  school,  and  orplian 
asylum  under  their  charge.  They  have  i!i  all  their  convents 
and  houses  taken  together  61  professed  me]ul)ers,  17  novices, 
12  mission-houses,  and  2124  pupils.  Their  establishments  are 
at  Monroe,  Detroit  (several),  Adrian,  West|*halia,  Ann  Arbor, 
£ast  Saginaw,  and  Stony  Creek,  Mich. ;  Painesvillo,  0,  ;  and 
probably  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  where  "  Ladies  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  ■  *  are  reported. 

In  PeuTisylvania  is  another  congregation  called  *'  Sisters, 
Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary/*  who  report  81 
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sisters  and  1090  pujjiU  at  4  establishments  in  and  near  Phila^ 
delp3iia  (^Reading,  Philadelphia,  Manaruiik,  and  Frankford)^ 
and  have  likewise  convents  and  academies  at  Pittston  and 
Susqnchaimah  Depot,  Pa*  They  probably  number  in  all  100 
Bisters  and  2*200  or  2800  puiiils. 

There  is  a  **  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Hnmility  of 
Mary*'  at  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  which  lias  18  sisters,  8  pnpils, 
and  20  orphans ;  and  there  are  *'  communities  of  the  same  sis- 
ters at  Newburg,  Louisville,  and  Harrishurg^  0.,  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  schools ;"  but  no  further  facts  respecting  them 
aj'e  reportod  in  the  Catholic  Directory. 

Academies  at  Lockjiort  and  Elniira,  N.  Y.,  and  a  parochial 
school  at  Lockport,  are  credited  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  (o 
the  ''  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,"  without  fuHlier  exphniation. 

''  Dautrlitcrs  of  the  Cross"  have  been  for  nearly  20  years  in 
the  diocese  of  Natchitoches,  La.  They  have  a  convent  and 
novitiate  at  Avoyelles  j  and  academies  and  other  schools  at 
Cocoville,  Marksville,  Fairfield,  Shreveport,  Monroe,  and  He 
Brovelle,  all  in  that  ditxjese. 

Tlie  ''  Sisters  (or  **  Society  *')  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  ** 
have  a  convent  and  academy  at  Sharon,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa; 
also  2  academies  and  parochial  schwjls  in  Philadelphia^  with  a 
total  of  705  pupils  in  the  5  institutions. 

The  **^  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word"  are  reported  only  in 
Texas.  They  are  established  at  Brownsville,  Victoria,  and 
Houston ;  number  82  sisters ;  and  have  about  260  pupils  at 
Brownf^ville  and  Victoria. 

There  are  2  religious  organizations  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple. The  **  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence/'  founded  in  Balti- 
more, June  5,  1825,  have  a  convent  and  orphan  asylum  for  col- 
ored girls  in  Baltimore  ;  a  convent  and  academy  in  Philadel- 
phia; an  asylum,  academy,  boarding  and  day  school  in  New 
Orleans,  They  have  probably  about  200  girls  under  their 
charge*  There  are  also  **  Sisters  of  Providence  "  in  Texas,  at 
Oastmville,  Corjms  Christi,  Houston,  and  Austin  ;  but  of  what 
color  or  organization  can  not  be  determined  from  the  Catholic 
Directory. 
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Tlie  **  Sisters  of  the  Holj  Family/'  another  organization  of 
coloi^ed  people,  liave  a  school  for  eohired  girls  in  New  Orleans, 
and  "  also  prepai^e  a  great  number  of  Catholic  colored  girls  for 
their  first  coraranniou." 

The  "'  Sisters  uf  Providence,"  different  from  those  already 
mentioned  hy  this  name*  have  an  institute  and  mother-house, 
called  "  St,  Mary^s  of  the  Woods,"  near  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Their  ecclesiastical  Buix^rior  is  Very  Rev.  J.  Corbe,  Vicar  Gen. 
eral  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  ;  their  ''  mother  superior  "  is 
"  Sister  Anastasia."  The  '*  Sisters  of  Providence,"  says  the 
Catholic  Directory,  "  conduct  schools  of  hoth  grades,  common 
and  high ;  they  have  cliarge  of  the  orpijan  asylums  of  tlie  dio- 
cese, attend  invalids  in  infirmaries,  and  also  visit  them  at  their 
homes."  They  appear  to  be  established  only  in  the  two  dioceses 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  They  liave  an  extensive  academic  in- 
stitute at  their  mother-house,  ottier  academies  or  schools  at 
Vincennes,  Madison,  Port  Wayne,  Lafayette,  Indianapolis,  Madi- 
Bon,  North  Madison,  Aurora,  Evansville,  Washington,  New 
Albany,  Jasper,  Loogootce,  Terre  Haute,  Richmond,  and  Jcf- 
ferBonTille;  2  orphan  asylums  at  Viueennea,  and  an  infirmary 
at  Indianapolis,  No  statistics  are  given  of  them.  The  Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical  Year  Book,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  has  this 
notice:  "Sisters  of  Providence  of  the  Holy  Childhtxjd  of 
Jesus,  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1839 :  in  Indiana." 

Tlie  **  St,  Agnes  Community  "  were  reported  in  the  Catho- 
lic Directory  for  ISTO  as  numbering  57  (sisters,  novices  and  pos- 
tulants), and  as  having  at  Barton,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  a 
mother-house  with  an  academy  and  hoarding-school;  hut  the 
Directory  for  1871  omits  all  mention  of  their  establishment  at 
Barton;  gives  norejx>rt  of  their  present  condition heyond  men- 
tioning the  13  places  in  Wisconsin  where  they  conduct  schools ; 
and  removes  the  community,  with  tlieir  suijorioress,  academy 
and  hoarding-school,  to  Fond  do  Lac,  Wis. 

The  "  Soeurs  IlospUalieres  "  (^Hospital  Sisters)  have  the 
direction  of  an  orphan  asylum  and  of  an  infirmary,  both  at 
Galveston^  Texas.     They  appear  to  umnber  14  in  ail. 
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There  are  in  San  Francisco  2  "  Presentation  Convents,"  with 
28  sisters,  11  novices,  12  postulants,  and  1800  pupils  in  their 
schools  ;  but  whether  these  Sisters  belong  to  the  **  Congrega* 
tion  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Mary,"  or  to  some  other, 
is  not  stated. 

The  lack  of  completeness  and  definiteness  in  titles,  state- 
ments, and  statistics,  renders  it  impossible  to  present  a  syste- 
matic and  correct  view  of  the  members  and  operations  of  the 
religious  orders  and  congregations  in  our  country •  Some 
schools  and  charitable  establishments,  which  are  evidently  un- 
der tlie  direction  of  meml>ers  of  a  re!ii2:ious  organization,  either 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  wher^  they  belong,  or  must 
be  altogether  omitted  in  the  attempt  to  systematize  the  whole. 
Some  dioceses,  as,  for  example,  in  Ohio,  whicli  liave  more 
tlian  35000  childi*en  in  their  parish  schools,  neglect  to  men- 
tion who  conduct  these  schools^  though  in  other  dioceses  scarce- 
ly a  parish  school  is  named  which  is  not  under  the  charge  of 
some  religious  order  or  congregation.  In  some  cases  a 
particular  institution  is  named  twice  in  the  same  report, 
perhajis  with  details  which  are  evidently  conjectural,  and 
inconsistent  with  one  another  or  with  other  statements. 
It  is  vary  certain  that  Ruman  Catholic  statistics  in  tliis  coun- 
try, and  statistics  in  respect  to  Roman  Catholics,  are  not 
infallible. 

There  are  enumerated  in  this  chapter  about  30  religious  or- 
ders and  congregations  for  men,  and  about  60  for  women,  the 
wliole  numbering  in  this  country,  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascer^ 
tained^mure  than  2500  males  (including  the  Jesuits),  and  more 
than  8000  females,  and  having  under  their  care  considerably 
more  than  200,000  children  and  youth  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cation* More  than  one-half  of  the  males  are  priests,  and  more 
than  800  are  Jesuits.  Little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  many 
religious  orders  and  congregations  that  have  no  representatives 
in  this  comitry. 

The  whole  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  tlu'oughout  the  world  was  estimated  in  Ajiple- 
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tons'  Cyclopetliaas  follows,  for  18C0:  "  Male  orders  andcongregar 
tious  8:3,  with  aliDiit  7065  estaltlisliments,  and  11)0,000  members ; 
female  orders  and  congregations  94,  with  9247  houses,  and  a 
little  more  than  100,000  members."  But  a  latter  authority,  tlie 
**  Statistical  Year-Book  of  the  Church/'  published  at  Ratisbon, 
in  Southern  Germany,  in  1802  by  a  Carmelite  monk,  and  quoted 
in  the  Catholic  Ahnanac  for  1870,  gives  more  comi*lete  statis- 
tics, and  estimates  the  whole  number  of  male  monasteries  and 
establish ments  at  8000  with  an  aggregate  of  117,500  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  whole  number  of  female  monasteries  and  ej>tai> 
Ushments  at  10,000,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  189^ 
000. 

Many  monastic  orders  have  become  extinct ;  as,  for  example, 
the  military  orders,  which  originated  during  the  crusades  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans,  and 
filled  a  large  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  [)oIiticaI  history  of 
Europe  after  the  11th  century.  Among  tl^ese  were  the  Knigbts 
Hoftjiitalers,  also  known  as  the  Knights  of  8t,  John,  or  of  Rliodes, 
or  of  Malta,  who  held  Malta  till  1798  ;  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  were  exterminutcd  after  their  condemnation  liy  the  cruin- 
cil  of  Vienne  in  1311 ;  and  the  Teut^Juic  Knights,  who  ceased 
to  exist  at  the  Reformation  in  the  16tli  century. 

The  monastic  constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  is,  in  most  cases, 
att  absolute  monarchy.  The  "  general "  of  the  Franciscans, 
Domif deans,  Ac,  resides  at  Rome,  and  is  subordinate  only  to 
Uie  |>ope.  Subordinate  to  tlie  general  are  the  **  provincials  '* 
or  heads  of  the  '*  provinces,"  which  are  tbe  large  territorial 
dirislous  of  the  convents  or  members  of  an  order.  In  most 
orders,  the  *'  superior"  or  other  head  of  a  convent  is  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  convent;  the  superiors  in  a  province 
elect  the  provincial;  and  the  provincials,  assembled  in  a  general 
** chapter**  or  convention,  elect  their  generaL  Among  the 
Jesuitu,  however,  and  some  utlier  orders,  the  general  apjKjints 
the  provincials  and  superiors.  A  '*  priory  "  is  a  convent  whose 
head  is  styled  a  *' prior"  or  **  prioress,"  as  the  Benedictine 
"  priory  "  at  Erie,  Pa.    An  "  abbey  "  is  a  convent  whose  head 
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is  styled  au  "  abbot "  or  "  abbess."  The  head  of  an  abbey 
is  a  "  mitred  abbot,'*  when  he  has  the  rank  of  a  bishop^  as 
the  Benedictine  abbot  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  or  tlic  Trappist  abbot  at 
New  Haven,  Ky.  "  St.  Vincent's  Abbey  "  at  Latrol)e,  Pa.,  has 
2  "  priories  "  attached  to  it  (at  Carrolltown  and  Butler),  and 
several  *"'  houses ''  (at  Pittsburg,  Greensbm-g,  Indiana,  and 
Johnstown,  Pa.).  A  convent  is  also  sometimes  styled  a  "  re- 
treat "  or  *^  house  of  retreat,"  as  "  St.  Michael's  Retreat "  fPas* 
sionist,  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.),  and  **  St.  Ignatius'  House  of 
Retreat"  (Jesuit,  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.).  **  Monastery  "  is 
applied  usually  to  a  convent  for  male  recluses,  or  monks,  some- 
times to  one  for  females  or  nuns,  *'  nunnery  "  being  a  more 
defmite  term  for  the  latter. 

That  great  evils  have  been  connected  with  the  monastic  sys- 
tem is  a  (Tinned  unanimously  by  Protestant  writers  and  by  most 
Roman  Carholios  also.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  regulation  or 
reformation  of  convents  and  monastic  orders  has  largely  occu- 
pied the  time  and  attention  of  general  and  other  councils,  and 
that  convents  and  monastic  orders  have  often  been  suppressed 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  as  either  useless  or  injurious. 

In  1490  pope  Innocent  YIH.  issued  a  bull,  setting  forth  the 
i^eprobate  lives  led  by  all  the  English  monastic  orders,  direct- 
ing archbishop  Morton  to  admonish  the  heads  of  all  the  con- 
vents in  his  province  to  reform  themselves  and  those  under 
them,  and  giving  him  authority  to  enforce  his  admouittona 
upon  tlicm.  And  arehbitihop  Moilon,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,  descrilies  the  monks  of  that  abbey  as  notoriously 
guilty,  not  only  of  libertinism  in  all  its  forms,  but  of  almost 
every  other  kind  of  enormity.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
papal  legate  in  England  as  well  as  the  powerful  minister  of 
king  Henry  YIII.,  obtained  from  the  pojx>  in  1524  bulls  sup- 
pressing many  convent-s  on  the  gi'ouiid  of  the  great  wicked- 
ness that  prevailed  in  them,  and  used  their  revenues  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  what  is  now  Christ  Church  College 
at  Oxford.  Wolsey  was  tlie  first  who  set  the  example  of  re- 
forming convents  by  converting  theii*  revenues  to  different 
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purposes*  Tlie  subsequent  suppresaion  of  all  the  Braaller  con- 
Tenia  in  Englatid  was  authorized  hy  a  bull  of  f>oi>e  Clement 
VII, •  November  12,  lo28^  empowering  the  legates  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  to  unite  to  other  monasteries  all  those  containing 
less  than  1:2  inmates.  Says  the  impartial  Hallam,  in  his  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England: 

**  Ko  one  fact  can  be  belter  eiipported  by  current  opinion*  aiKl  that 
general  testimony  which  carries  conviction,  tlian  the  relaxed  and  vicious 
State  of  those  found ations  for  many  ages  before  their  fall  Ecclesias- 
tical writers  had  not  then  learned,  as  they  have  since,  Ihe  trick  of  sup- 
pressing what  might  excite  odium  against  their  church,  but  speak  out 
boldly  and  bitterly  " 

Other  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  countries  HaTe 
followed  the  example  of  England  in  the  suppression  of  con* 
vents.  The  Roman  Catholic  eniijeror  of  Germany,  Joseph 
n,,  in  1781,  subjected  the  monastic  fraternities  in  his  domin- 
ions to  diocesan  jurisdiction,  and  suppressed  all  convents  not 
employed  in  edneation,  in  pastoral  duties,  or  in  nursing  the 
sick*  The  French  revolution  in  1700  8wej>t  away  the  religions 
orders  in  France,  and  endangered  their  existence  throughout 
Eurupe ;  but  after  1814  they  revived  again.  Convents  were 
almost  entirely  suppressed  in  Portugal  in  1834  and  in  Spain 
in  1835.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  (except  in  Polish 
provinces),  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many,  have  also  at  different  times  prohibited  tlie  existence  of 
monasteries  or  nunneries  in  their  territories.  By  a  law  of 
the  iSaiHlinian  government,  passed  in  1855,  the  property  of 
2099  monasteries  and  nunneries  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and 
tlie  proceeds  were  invested  for  a  common  school  fund  ;  atid  by 
a  law  of  the  Italian  parliament,  {>asaed  in  June,  18(JIj>  all  tho 
convents  in  Italy  were  closed,  and  their  property  was  confis- 
ciited  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

That  persons  who  desired  to  leave  convents  have  been  de- 
tained in  them,  is  afFirmed  by  many  and  is  generally  believed* 
"  Miss  Bunkley's  Book ''  narrates  the  particulars  of  her  escape, 
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in  November,  1854,  from  tlio  Mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Emmettaburg,  Md.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Smith  of 
Newark,  N*  J.,  a  mcmlwr  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  clmrch, 
but  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  was  confined  by  her  father's 
authority  in  St.  Mary*s  Convent,  Sonth  OrangOj  N^  J,,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  New  York  city, 
from  which  latter  institution  slic  escaped  in  the  early  part  of 
1870*  John  Evangelist  Borzlnski,  formerly  a  physician  in  the 
convent  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  at  Prague  in  Bohemia  (Aus- 
tria), having  left  the  convent  and  joined  a  Protestant  chuixh 
in  Prussia,  in  January,  1855,  was  arrested  in  March  at  his 
father's  house  in  Prosnitz,  Bt^hemia,  and  imprisoned  first  iu  a 
convent  at  Prosnitz,  and  afterwards  iu  the  convent  of  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy  at  Prague,  whence  he  escaped  to  Pnissia  in 
October  following.  Ubaldus  Borzinski,  brother  of  this  last^ 
and  a  memljcr  of  the  same  order  addressed  to  pope  Pius  IX., 
in  November,  1854,  an  earnest  petition,  particularizing  37  in- 
Btances  of  flagrant  immorality  and  crime  committed  mostly  by 
officials  of  liis  order  during  10  or  12  years  previous,  and  en- 
treating the  pojie  to  use  his  authority  for  the  cori-ection  of 
Bueh  abuses  ;  but,  for  sending  this  ]>etition,  Ubaldus  Borzinski 
was  long  imprisoned  in  a  part  of  the  cojivent  used  as  a  mad- 
house. These,  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  mentioned, 
show  certainly  tliat  convents  may  lie  places  of  imprisonment* 
It  has  Ijeen  pro{>osed  both  in  America  and  in  England  to  subject 
all  convents  to  legislative  visitation  for  the  release  of  those 
un^viUingly  detained  in  them  and  for  the  prevention  or  removal 
of  other  abuses;  Imt  Roman  Catholics  persistently  oppose  all 
interference  of  this  sort. 

Dr*  De  Sanctis,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  high  official 
position  at  Rome,  describes  3  classes  of  those  who  become 
nuns:  (1.)  Young  girls,  who  become  interested  in  religion 
and,  blindly  following  the  path  of  piety,  believe  the  priest's 
declamations  against  conjugal  love  and  domestic  affection  as 
unholy  and  tending  to  eradicate  the  love  of  Christ ;  (2.)  Those 
who,  failing  to  captivate  the  regard  of  men,  are  yet  conscious 
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of  an  irresistible  need  of  loving  some  object,  and  therefore 
seek  to  be  loved,  as  they  sa}%  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  a  young  man  of  marveh>us  beauty  and  most 
winning  look,  with  a  lieart  shining  with  love,  and  seen  trans- 
parent in  his  breast;  (3.)  Those  who,  being  educated  from 
childhood  in  the  nunnery,  remain  there,  and  become  nuns 
without  knowing  why,  and  give  up  with  alacrity  a  world  which 
they  have  never  seen.  Dr,  De  Sanctis  alludes  to  some  coses 
of  notorious  immorality,  and  says : 

"  As  a  general  tiling,  however,  the  convent  (so  far  as  Rome  is  con- 
cerned) is  neither  oo  the  one  hand,  a  ierrestrial  paradiBe  iii!uiljil«^d  by 
ange^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  generally  a  place  of  open  and 
shameless  vice.** 

In  regard  to  health,  Dr,  De  Sanctis  divides  the  convents  of 
Rome  into  2  classes:  (1.)  Those  In  which  the  inmates  have 
no  other  occupation  besides  prayer ;  (2.)  Tltose  in  which 
they  are  employed  in  instructing  the  young.  Of  nuns  in  the 
former  class  of  convents  Dr.  De  Sanctis  writes  : 

•*  They  go  without  necessary  food ;  they  wear  hair-cloth  when  na- 
tnre  demands  reatonitives ;  they  refuae  themselves  remedic^s  whii^h 
would  arrest  disease,  and  this  from  a  false  mrMle-ty  which  furbids  the 
communicating  of  their  ailinents  to  the  physician.  Many  have  I  known 
to  die  of  such  procedure.  You  will  call  the^e  nuns  poor  victims  of  de- 
ludon  ;  the  world  wiU  call  them  mad;  hut  itt  the  dictionary  of  the  con- 
vent they  are  termed  *  holy  martyrs  of  sacred^modt-Bty.* " 

In  this  class  of  convents  are  some  where  the  rigor  of  disci- 
pline treads  under  foot  the  most  saciHid  laws  of  nature,  as  the 
convent  of  the  l^ve  SepolU  (^;buried  alive),  of  which  Dr.  De 
Sanctis  thus  speaks : 

"  When  a  youth  I  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihis  convent,  and  1 
remember  that  one  day  the  pope,  Leo  XIL,  made  an  unexpected  visit 
to  the  institution.  It  excited  much  curiosity  in  the  qmirter  to  know 
tbe  oocasion  of  this  visit,  which  was  as  follows  :  A  woman  lm<l  an  only 
dastghter  who  had  taken  the  veil  in  that  convent  Lef^  a  widow,  she 
22 
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came  often  to  the  institution,  and  with  a  mother's  tears  besought  that 
she  mi<;ht  be  allowed,  if  not  to  sec,  at  least  to  hear  the  voice  of  her 
daughter.  What  request  more  ju^st  and  more  sacred  from  a  mother  ? 
But  wluit  is  there  of  sacrediiess  and  justice  that  fanaticism  does  not  cor- 
rupt ?  The  daughter  sent  word  by  tlie  confessor  to  her  mother  that, 
if  she  did  not  cease  to  importune  her,  she  would  refuse  to  speak  to  her 
even  on  the  day  [once  a  year]  when  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  so* 
That  day  at  length  arrived  ;  the  widowed  mother  was  the  first  to  pre- 
sent herself  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  she  was  told  that  she  could 
not  see  her  daughter.  In  despair  she  asked,  Wliy  ?  No  answer.  "Was 
she  sick  ?  No  reply.  Was  tihe  dead  ?  Not  a  word.  The  miserable 
mother  conjectured  that  her  daughter  was  dead.  She  ran  to  the  superi- 
ors to  obtain  at  least  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  corpse,  but  their  hearts 
were  of  iron.  She  went  to  the  pope :  a  motlier*s  tears  touched  the 
breast  of  Leo  XII.,  and  he  promised  her  that  on  the  following  morning 
he  would  1)0  at  the  convent  and  ascertain  the  fact.  He  did  so,  unox" 
pectedly  to  all.  Those  doors,  which  were  accustomed  to  open  only  for 
the  admittance  of  a  fresh  victim,  opened  that  day  to  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Seeing  the  wretched  mother  who  was  the  occasion  of 
this  visit,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  ordered  her  to  follow  him  into  the 
nunnery.  The  daughter,  who,  by  an  excess  of  barbarous  fanaticism, 
thought  to  please  Heaven  by  a  violation  of  the  holiest  laws  of  natare, 
concealed  herself  upon  hearing  that  her  mother  had  entered  the  con- 
vent. The  pope  called  together  in  a  hall  the  entire  sisterhood,  and 
commanded  them  to  lift  the  veils  from  their  facr'S.  The  mother's  heart 
tlirobbed  with  vehemence  ;  she  looked  anxiously  from  face  to  face  once 
and  agjiin^  but  her  daughter  was  not  there.  She  believed  now  that 
she  was  dead,  and,  with  a  piercing  cry,  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  While 
she  was  reviving,  the  pope  peremptorily  asked  the  Mother  Superior 
whether  the  daughter  was  dead  or  alive.  She  replied,  at  length,  that 
she  was  yet  living,  but  having  vowed  to  God  that  she  would  eradicate 
every  carnal  affection  from  her  brecst,  she  was  unwilling  even  to  see 
her  mother  again.  It  was  not  until  the  pope  ordered  her  appearance,  in 
virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  him,  and  upon  pain  of  mortal  sin,  that 
the  nun  came  forth.  This  outrage  upon  human  nature  [see  Rom.  1. 
31  and  Mark  7 :  11-13],  which  might  have  resulted  in  parricide,  is  de- 
nominated in  the  vocabulary  of  monasticism  Wirtue  in  heroic  de- 
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The  case  of  Miss  Saurin  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Hull, 
Eng.,  called  the  *'  Hull  convent  trial,*'  excited  much  interest 
in  England  in  1869,  Said  the  London  Times  on  the  occasion  of 
this  trial : 

•*  The  opinion  of  nil  Protestant  commonities — that  la,  the  opinion  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  part  of  mankind — ^is  I  lint  conven- 
toal  vows  and  ihe  so-calk-d  reliinous  life  are  evila  not  i'litficiently  re- 
deemed by  any  acts  of  charity  and  phiUintliropy  wtiirh  tlie  persons 
who  enibrat-'c  them  may  renJer  to  the  world.  The  vow,  the  perpetual 
obligation,  the  p^eten^ie  that  the  conventual  life  h  so  ineffably  high 
and  holy  that  to  abandon  it  is  the  most  fearful  of  sins,  makes  the  curse 
of  the  Rvstem, — When  once  the  unhappy  victim  of  igaornnce  or  entliu- 
stasm,  or  it  may  be  of  domestic  persuasion,  has  taken  that  vow,  which 
judged  on  any  reasonable  principles  of  morality^  is  a  greater  Bin  than 
the  breaking  of  it  can  he^  tliero  h  no  retreat,  and  however  much  the 
ehanbcter  may  change,  however  irksome  the  life  may  subsequently  be- 
come from  causes  accidental  or  natural,  there  remains  only  a  dull  sub- 
mission, to  bo  enforced  by  penances  and  even  phyBical  compidsion, 
where  the  nun's  own  strength  of  will  fails  her.  Now,  let  us  grant 
what  the  sisters  say — that  Mies  Saurin  was  unsuited  for  the  religious 
life.  What  does  it  come  to  except  that  the  system  was  a  bad  one  un- 
der which  she  could  not  leave  that  life  except  with  a  »ha*low  on  her  as 
m  nun  who  had  received  a  formal  'dispensation/  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  unfit  for  the  highe>st  calling  of  her  sex?  It  is  plain  that  tliis  was 
what  *he  thought^  and  what  her  relatives,  priests  and  nuns  themselves, 
also  thought  when  they  b^de  her  keep  to  the  convent  until  turned  out** 

The  case  of  Miss  Edith  O^Gonnan  should  here  be  noticed. 
She  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1842  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
with  whom  she  came  to  America  in  1850.  In  October, 
1862^  she  left  her  home  in  Rhode  Island  with  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  and  entered  St,  Elizal>cth's  convent,  Madison,  N. 
J.,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  After  3  months*  ex- 
perience as  a  candidate,  she  became  a  novice  under  the  name 
of  Sister  Teresa  de  Chantal,  and  went  to  St*  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  Paterson^  N*  J,,  where  she  was  at  once  installed  as 
mother  of  the  orphans.  July  25, 1864,  after  an  unusaUy  short 
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novitiate,  she  took  the  irrevocable  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  at  the  mother-house  in  Madison.      The  next  month 
she  was  sent  with  2  other  nuns  to  Hudson   City,  N.  J.,  to  es- 
tablish the  new  convent  there  at  St.  Joseph's  church.    Jan.  31, 
1868,  she  left  the  convent  l>ecause  a  priest  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  attempted   in  the  church  to  violate  her  person 
after  she  had  unsuccessfully  ])etitioned  the  mother-superior  to  bo 
removed  from  the  i)lacc  of  danger  to  her  soul  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence an  intense  abhorrence  both  of  priests  and  of  convents  then 
filled  her  soul.     Her  work,  "  Convent  Life  Unveiled,"  publish- 
ed at  Hartford  in  1871,  narrates  the  story  of  her  trials  and  ex- 
periences during  the  6  years  of  her  being  a  Sister  of  Charity,  of 
her  conversion  in  isr)9,  of  her  lectures  on  Romanism  and  other 
labors  up  to  her  marriage  in  1870  with  Mr.  Wm.  Auffray,  for- 
merly a  Roman  Catholic  and  professor  in  a  French  university, 
now  an  assistant  in  the  French  Episcopal   church   Ihi  St.  E^-^ 
prit  (=of  the  Holy  Spirit)  in  New  York  city.   Rev.  Henry  A. 
Cordo,  pastor  of  the  North  Baptist  church  in  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  vouches,  in  an  introductory  note,  for  "  her  candid  story  " 
and  the  "  high  regard  "  in  which  she  is  held  in  that  city,  in 
and  near  whi(;h  she  has  long  lived,  and  where  she  is  well  known. 
She  gives  particulars  of  the  spy-system  among  the  nuns,  of 
their  cruelty  to  orphans  and  to   one  another,  their  eating  of 
worms,  their  living  death  and  not  un frequent  insanity,  their  in- 
cessant and  reputedly-meritorious  warfare  against  all  that  is 
sympathetic  and  kindly  and  human,  which  harmonize  with  the 
picture  of  the  convent-life  already  drawn  in  these  pages. 

The  great  fact — that  the  nun  does  not,  as  she  expected,  leave 
the  world  behind  her  on  the  outside  of  the  convent-walls,  but 
carries  it  with  her  in  her  own  heart  into  the  very  cloister — ^is 
versified  in  these  lines  by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  of  Scot- 
land : 

"  This  is  no  heaven  ! 

And  jet  thejr  told  mo  that  all  heaven  was  here, 
This  life  the  foretajitc  of  a  life  more  dear ; 
That  all  heyond  this  conventKxll 
Was  but  a  fairer  hell ; 
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That  all  was  ecstasy  and  song  within, 
That  all  without  was  tempest  gloom  and  sin 
Ah  me !  it  is  not  so— 
This  is  no  heaven,  I  know  1 

''This  is  not  rest  I 

And  yet  they  told  me  that  all  rest  was  here ; 

Within  these  walls  the  medicine  and  the  cheer 

For  broken  hearts  ;  that  all  without 

Was  trembling,  weariness  and  doubt ; 

This  the  sure  ark  which  floats  above  the  wave. 

Strong  in  life's  flood  to  shelter  and  to  save ; 

This  the  still  mountain-lake, 

Which  winds  can  never  shake. 

Ah  me  I  it  is  not  so— 

This  is  not  rest,  I  know  1 

"This  is  not  home  1 

And  yet  for  this  I  left  my  girlhood's  bower. 

Shook  the  first  dew  from  April's  budding  flower. 

Cut  off  my  golden  hair. 

Forsook  the  dear  and  fair. 

And  fled,  as  from  a  serpent's  eyes. 

Home  and  its  holiest  charities ; 

Instead  of  all  things  beautiful. 

Took  this  decaying  skull. 

Hour  after  hour  to  feed  my  eye. 

As  if  foul  gaze  like  this  could  purify ; 

Broke  the  sweet  ties  that  God  had  given. 

And  sought  to  win  His  heaven 

By  leaving  homo-work  all  undone. 

The  home  race  all  unrun. 

The  fair  home  garden  all  untilled. 

The  home  affections  all  unfilled ; 

As  if  these  common  rounds  of  work  and  love 

Were  drags  to  one  whose  spirit  soared  above 

Life's  tame  and  easy  circle,  and  who  fain 

Would  earn  her  crown  by  self-sought  toil  and  pain. 

Led  captive  by  a  mystic  power, 

Dazzled  by  visions  in  the  moody  hour, 

When,  sick  of  earth,  and  self,  and  vanity, 

I  longed  to  be  alone  or  die ; 

Mocked  by  my  own  self-brooding  heart. 

And  plied  with  every  wile  and  art 

That  could  seduce  a  young  and  yearning  soul 

To  start  Ibr  some  mysterious  goal. 
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And  seek,  in  coll  or  savage  waste. 

The  cure  of  blighted  hope  and  love  misplaced. 

"  Yet,  'tis  not  the  hard  bed,  nor  the  lattice  small. 
Nor  the  dull  himp  of  this  cold  conyent-wall ; 
'Tis  not  the  frost  on  these  thick  prison-bars. 
Nor  the  keen  shiver  of  these  wintry  stars ; 
Not  this  coarse  raiment,  nor  this  coarser  food. 
Nor  bloodless  lips  of  withering  womanhood ; 
'Tis  not  all  these  that  make  me  sigh  and  fret ; 
'Tis  something  deeper  yet — 
The  unutterable  void  vrithin. 
The  dark  fierce  warfare  with  this  heart  of  sin. 
The  inner  bondage,  fever,  storm,  and  woe. 
The  hopeless  conflict  with  my  hellish  foe, 
'Gainst  whom  the  gruted  lattice  is  no  shield, 
To  whom  this  cell  is  victory's  chosen  field. 

"  Here  is  no  balm 
For  stricken  hearts ;  no  calm 
For  fevered  souls ;  no  cure 
For  minds  diseased  :  the  impure 
Becomes  impurer  in  this  stagnant  air; 
My  cell  becomes  my  tempter  and  my  snare. 
And  vainer  dreams  than  e'er  I  dreamt  before 
Crowd  in  at  its  low  door. 
And  I  have  fled,  my  God,  from  Thee, 
From  Thy  glad  love  and  liberty  ; 
And  left  the  road  where  blessings  fall  like  light. 
For  sclf-mnde  by-paths  shaded  o'er  with  night  1 

0  lead  me  back,  my  God, 
To  the  forsaken  road, 

Life's  common  beat,  that  there, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  care, 

1  may  find  Thee, 

And  in  Thy  love  be  free  I " 

But  while  most  Protestants  condemn  the  whole  monastic 
system  as  based  on  the  false  principles  of  the  meritoriousness 
of  good  works  and  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  an  unmarried 
or  ascetic  life,  and  as  dangerous  to  society  from  the  facilities 
which  it  offers  to  the  commission  of  offenses  against  morality 
and  liberty,  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  emphatically  de- 
clare the  usefulness  of  monasticism,  anathematize  those  who 
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oppose  it,  and  endeavor  to  separate  ofienscs  and  corruptions 
from  the  system  itself. 

The  council  of  Trent  at  its  25th  and  last  session  passed  a 
reformatory  decree  resfjecting  monks  and  nuns,  containing  in 
its  22  chapters  the  following  provisions  among  others : — that 
all  regulars,  both  men  and  women^  sliould  confnrm  their  lives 
to  the  rule  of  their  profession  ;  that  no  regular  should  de|iart 
from  his  convent,  unless  sent  or  called  hy  his  superior,  without 
a  written  permission  ;  that  no  professed  nmi  shoidd  Ixs  allowed 
to  go  forth  from  the  monastery,  even  for  a  short  time,  on  any 
pretext,  unless  for  some  lawful  cause  approved  by  the  bishop, 
and  that  no  one  of  any  sort  or  condition,  sex  or  age,  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  inclosure  of  the  monastery,  without  the 
bishop- 8  or  superior's  permission  in  writing,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication— magistrates  being  enjoined  under  the  same  penalty 
to  aid  the  bishops,  if  necessary,  in  enforcing  this  regulation, 
and  bisliops  being  urged  to  their  duty  by  the  fear  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  the  eternal  curse  ;  that  if  any  public  scandal 
Bhould  arise  from  the  conduct  of  a  regular  not  subject  to  a 
bishop  and  living  in  a  monastery,  the  otTender  should  be  judged 
and  punished  by  his  8Uj>erior,  or,  this  failing,  by  the  bishop  ; 
that  no  females  should  take  the  veil  without  previous  exami- 
Bation  by  the  bishop ;  that  no  one^  except  in  cases  specified 
by  law,  should,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  either  coiupel 
a  woman  to  enter  a  monastery,  or  hinder  her,  if  slie  wished 
to  ent^r ;  tliat  any  regular,  who  pretended  that  he  (or  she) 
had  entered  the  religious  life  through  force  and  fear,  or  claimed 
that  his  profession  was  made  before  the  requisite  age,  or  any 
like  thing,  and  wished  for  any  reason  to  lay  aside  the  habit, 
aliould  not  be  heard,  unless  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  his 
profession,  and  then  only  on  spreading  out  the  alleged  causes 
before  his  sui>erior  and  bishop ;  but  if  he  had  pi^viously  laid 
aside  his  habit  of  his  own  accord,  he  should  by  no  means  be 
allowed  to  allege  any  cause,  hut  should  be  compelled  to  return 
to  tlie  monastery,  and  sliould  he  punished  as  an  iqioslate,  and 
in  the  mean  time  should  have  no  benefit  of  any  religious  priv- 
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ilege  ;  that  since  many  monasteries  had  suffered  no  light  dam- 
age from  maladministration  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters,  the  holy  synod  desired  to  bring  them  back  completely 
to  the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  monastic  life,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  apply  a  remedy  immediately  to  all  or  a  common 
and  desirable  remedy  everywhere,  and  the  synod  trusted  that 
the  most  holy  Roman  pontiff  would,  in  his  piety  and  prudence, 
take  care,  as  far  as  the  times  would  bear,  to  have  suitable  reg- 
ulars appointed  to  the  vacant  offices,  ic. 

Yet  neither  the  council  of  Trent  nor  any  otlier  authority  has 
effected  any  cam|tlete  and  lasting  reform  of  monastic  institu* 
tions.  Scipione  de  Ricci,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Pistoja 
and  Prato  in  Tuscany,  earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  attempted 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  reform  the  flagrant  disor- 
ders existing  among  the  monks  and  nuns  in  his  diocese.  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  at  the  beginning  ot  his  pontificate,  proclaimed  it  to 
be  one  of  liis  chief  tasks  to  accomplish  a  complete  reform  of  the 
monastic  ordeiB ;  but  the  needed  reform  was  not  completed  in 
1870. 

The  2d  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1866,  devotes 
9  pages  of  its  decrees  to  the  monks  and  nuns,  attributing  to 
thorn  a  great  influence  for  good,  and  yet  prescribing  numerous 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  evils.  Tims 
to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  authority  of  bishops  and  the 
privileges  of  regulars,  it  advises  the  drawing  up  of  a  written 
instrument,  or  contract  in  regard  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
things,  between  every  superior  who  establishes  a  monastery 
and  the  bishop  of  tlie  diocese,  and  declares  that  regulars  as  well 
as  others  are  subject  to  the  bishop  in  whatever  has  respect  to 
the  cure  of  souls  and  tlie  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In 
the  chapter  respecting  nuns  is  incorporated  a  decree  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  enumerates 
5  monasteries  (Georgetown,  Mobile,  Kaskaskia,  St,  Aloysius, 
and  Baltimorc),  where  the  Visitation  Nuns  take  solemn  vows; 
prescribes  that  the  Visitation  Nuns  in  future,  after  finishing 
their  novitiate,  Bhall  take  simple  vows,  and,  at  the  close  of  5 
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(altered  to  10,  on  the  petition  of  this  coauicil)  years  from  their 
profession  of  simple  vowa,  may  take  the  vows  called  **  solemn," 
after  preliminary  spiritna!  exercises  for  10  days ;  grants  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  simple  vows  all  the  graces  and  spirit- 
ual favors  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  taken  the  solemn  vows  j 
enaets  that  the  vows  taken  by  all  other  nuns  in  the  United 
States  shall  bo  simple ^  except  wlien  they  have  obtained  from 
the  holy  see  a  rescript  for  taking  solemn  vows ;  and  altogether 
disapproves  of  the  recent  practice  of  nuns  who  travel  about  in 
order  to  collect  money  for  folinding  new  houses  or  for  freeing 
from  debt  those  already  founded. 

The  Latin  form  for  the  benediction  and  consecration  of  vir- 
gins occupies  25  pages  in  the  Pontificale  Romanum  of  1818. 
The  key  of  the  whole  is  given  in  these  questions  which  the 
pontiSr  (=  bishop  or  other  mitred  dignitary  who  jiresides)  puts 
to  them  at  the  begimiiug  of  the  service  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively : 

"Do  you  wish  to  persevere  in  the  purpose  of  holy  virginity? 
**Do  you  premise  that  you  will  preserve  your  virginity  f»>revcr? 
**  Do  you  wish  to  be  bies^se*!  and  cous^cnit^fd  aud   belrotljed  to  our 
Lord  Jesua  Christ,  tlie  Son  of  the  Supreme  God  ?^ 

After  various  genuflections  and  prostrations  and  chantings 
and  prayers  and  siuinklings  with  holy  water,  nuns  go  up  two 
at  a  time  to  the  pontiff  who  puts  the  veil  upon  each  nun*s  head, 
saying: 

•*  Receive  the  sacred  veil^  by  which  you  may  be  known  to  have  des- 
pised the  world,  aud  to  have  truly  tuid  humbly  with  all  tlie  striving  of 
your  heart  auhjcLted  yourself  *biN-ver  as  a  bride  to  Jesus  Christ;  and 

nmy  he  keep  you  from  all  evil  and  bring  yon  through  to  eternal  life.*' 

» 

After  further  chantings  and  prayer,  they  go  up  again  in  pairs^ 
and  tlic  pontiff  |>nts  a  ring  on  the  ring-finger  of  each  nun's 
right  hand,  declaring  her  es{K>nsed  to  Jesus  Christ,  njion  which 
the  two  chant, 

^  I  have  been  betrothed  to  him  whom  angele  serve,  whose  beauty 
SOD  and  moon  admire*" 
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Afterwards  each  nun  has  a  crown  or  wreath  put  on  her  head 
by  the  bUhop  with  a  similar  doclaration  and  chanting.  Then 
follow  prayers^  chanting,  and  two  long  nuptial  benedictions 
u|X)n  the  nuns,  who  first  stand  humbly  inclined  and  then  kneel. 
Then  the  pontiff,  sitting  on  his  seat,  and  wearing  his  mitre, 
pmnouncea  the  following  anathema : 

**  By  the  auihority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  his  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  PauK  we  firmly  and  under  tlireat  of  anathema  forbid  any 
one  to  k*ad  off  these  virgins  or  religioua  persona  from  tlie  divine  service, 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  uuder  the  banner  of  cliastity,  or  to 
plander  liieir  «^ocm18,  but  let  tbcm  jKvsse&s  these  in  quiet.  But  if  any 
one  ahall  liave  dared  to  attempt  this,  let  him  be  curse<l  in  his  house 
and  out  of  his  hou^e  i  cursed  m  the  city  and  in  Ibe  country,  curbed  in 
watching  and  sleeping,  cur&<M  in  ejilingand  drinkin^r,  cur»t^  in  walking 
and  sitting  ;  cursed  be  \m  desib  and  l^»ne8 ;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to 
the  top  of  hiB  head  let  him  bave  no  Foundnese.  Let  there  come  u]>on 
bim  the  cunae  of  man,  which  the  Lord  through  Moses  in  the  law  sent 
npon  the  son?^  of  iniquity.  Let  bis  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of 
the  hving  and  not  written  with  the  just.  Let  his  part  and  inheritance 
be  with  Cain  that  slew  bis  brother,  with  Da  I  ban  and  Ablram,  with 
Ananias  and  Stipphira,  with  Simon  the  eorceror,  and  Judas  the  traitor ; 
and  with  tbone  who  ^aid  unto  God,  ^  Depart  from  us^  we  desire  not  the 
path  [knowledge  ?]  '  of  thy  ways/  Let  him  peritjh  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  let  everlasting  fire  devour  him  with  tbe  devil  and  his  angel?, 
unless  he  shall  liave  made  restitution,  and  come  to  amendment :  let  it 
be  done,  let  it  be  done.** 

The  remaining  serriceB  consist  principally  of  the  mass,  the 
delivery  of  the  breviary  to  the  niini4>  and  tlieir  return  to  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  where  the  pontiff  formally  presents  tliem 
to  the  abbess.  The  pontiff  then  returns  to  the  clnirch  and 
closes  the  w*holo  with  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  according  to 
John. 

The  "  Ceremony  of  Reception''  takes  place,  among  the  Si&- 


1  The  Romira  Ponttflcal,  appiin'ntly  by  a  pcrpctuiited  blunder  in  it«  rariotis  edi- 
tione,  h*s  here  '*  trmilam  "  (^ path)  iusteui!  of  **seieiUiam"  j^knowledge),  which 
is  the  correct  rending  of  the  Vulgate  in  Jab  21  :  U 
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tcrs  of  Mercy,  &c.,  when  the  novice  takes  the  white  veil ;  the 
"Ceremony  of  Profession "  is  when  the  novice  takes  the  black 
veil  and  the  vows  with  a  promise  "to  persevere  until  death." 
Fosbroke's  "British  Monachism"  distinguishes  the  profession 
from  the  consecration  of  a  mm  thus : 


"That  applied  to  any  woman,  whether  virgin  or  not,  could  be  done 
by  an  abbot  or  visitor  of  the  house,  after  the  year  of  probation,  and 
change  of  the  habit ;  but  consecration  could  only  be  made  by  the  bishop. 
Nuns  were  usually  professed  at  the  age  of  1 6,  but  they  could  not  be 
consecrated  till  25 ;  and  this  veil  could  only  be  given  on  festivals  and 
Sundays.**  "  In  the  year  446,  pope  Leo  ordered  that  a  nun  should 
receive  the  veil,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  only  when  she  was  a  virgin." 

The  opposite  plate,  copied  from  one  published  by  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  nuns  on  such  occasions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  JBBurrs. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  church  is  the  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  more  commonly 
called  the  "  Jesuits."  The  founder  of  this  order  was  St.  Igna- 
tius (=Inigo)  Loyola,  bom  in  1491,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Span- 
ish nobleman,  and  an  illiterate,  but  enthusiastic  man.  Becoming 
an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  1521 
and  taken  prisoner  while  defending  Pampeluna  against  the 
French.  During  his  long  and  tedious  confinement,  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  a  religious  life,  and  in  1534  he  and  6 
(afterwards  9)  friends  and  fellow-students  at  Paris  fbimed  a 
monastic  association.  Two  of  these  associates,  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  were  the  famous  missionary  and  saint,  and  James  Lay- 
nez  (or  Lainez),  who  was  a  papal  legate  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  Loyola's  successor  as  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
4  objects  were  proposed  in  the  new  order,  which  was  approTed 
by  pope  Paul  III.,  Sept.  27, 1540 :  (1.)  The  education  of  youth ; 
(2.)  The  instruction  of  adults  by  preaching  and  other  means ; 
(3.)  The  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  against  heretics 
and  unbelievers ;  (4.)  The  propagation  of  Christianity  among 
heathens  and  infidels  by  missionaries.  The  miKtary  principle 
of  strict  subordination  was  introduced  into  the  new  order, 
which  was  further  distinguished  from  existing  orders  by  the 
omission  of  any  obligation  to  keep  canonical  hours  in  the  choir. 
The  constitutions  of  the  Society,  first  published  in  1558, 2  years 
after  the  death  of  Loyola,  and  said  by  cardinal  Richelieu  to  be 
a  model  of  administrative  policy,  are  divided  into  10  parts, 
which  are  subdivided  into  chapters. 

The  following  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  is  a  synopsis  of  Uiese  ccm- 
sdtutioDS.  '^  Part  i.  treats  of  admissiun  to  probation,  and  specifies  the  re- 
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qaired  qualifications,  as  healthy  frcedoiB  from  any  griet^ons  physical 
impeHection,  cf^rtificates  of  good  conduct  awl  temper,  nfirui-nl  abilitieflf 
and  the  completion  of  14  year*  of  age  ;  al-^o  the  absolute  disqaalificationa, 
as  having  been  a  murderer,  apostate,  or  other  grievous  offender*  liaving 
been  subject  to  a  degrading  sentence,  having  belonged  to  Fome  monas- 
Itc  order,  being  married,  insane^  or  weak-minded,  &c.  The  candidate, 
if  approved,  13  admitted  to  a  first  prohalion,  aa  a  sort  of  guest  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living.  Afterwards  he 
assumes  the  dress  of  the  order  (black,  eeiirly  like  that  of  the  secular 
prici^t*),  and  imdergoes  an  exam  mat  ion  upon  points  contiiined  in  a 
printed  form*  If  now  approve<l,  the  constitutions  and  regulations  are 
shown  to  him  ;  and  after  confessing  and  receiving  the  sacmment,  he 
signs  a  promise  to  observe  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  and 
id  tlien  admitt^Kl  into  one  of  the  houses  of  the  2d  probation  or  novitiate. 
Part  ii.  directs  tlmt  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  probation  and 
are  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  Society  shall  be  privately  and  kindly  dig- 
miaaed,  and  that  those  who  leave  of  their  own  acconl  shall  not  in  general 
be  sought  after.  Part  iii.  "  treats  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
education  of  the  novices,  whose  term  generally  lasts  two  year^. '  Part 
Vf,  treats  of  the  colleges,  schools  and  universities.  In  the  colleges  are 
the  scholastics,  who,  after  2  years'  probation,  take  vows  of  poverty,  chas* 
Ctj  and  obedience,  and  pursue  coui-ses  of  study,  the  courses  taught 
b^ng  th6  humanities  (= polite  literature)  and  rhetoric^  logic,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics,  theology,  and  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tliere  are  also  classes  and  schools  for  lay  and  exteniaJ 
pupils.  Every  college  h  under  a  rector  who  is  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral or  provincial  from  the  class  of  coadjutors,  and  is  removable  at 
pleasure.  In  the  society's  universities  are  faculties  of  arts,  philosophy, 
and  tlicology  ;  not  of  law  or  medicine.  Part  v.  treats  of  the  admis- 
sion of  scholars  into  the  body  of  the  Society,  as  professed  or  coadjutors. 
The  professed  must  be  over  25  years  of  age  and  have  studie<l  theolo^r 
4  years.'  The  professed  vow  perpetual  cliasiity,  iM>verty,  obedi- 
ence, a  peculiar  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  especial  obedience 

>  The  novices  arc  not  allowed  to  study,  but  devote  their  2  years  to  prayer  and 
profound  meditation,  the  "  Spiritual  Exeniises  "  of  Si.  Ignayiu  being  their  prin- 
cipal ^idc. 

*  He  will  oommonly  hare  now  spent  IS  to  17  years  la  study  and  teaching  Huce 
Mb  •dmission  into  the  Society  as  a  scholnsttc 
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1o  the  pope  s§  to  any  nusaiona  to  whidi  he  may  send  thenL  The  coad- 
jutors omit  the  last  of  the^e  vowa.  Pnrt  vL  regu lutes  the  manner  of 
livin|T  in  the  professed  houses,  which,  nnlike  tlie  colleges,  must  depend 
on  the  dms  of  the  faithful.  The  coiidjutors  not  employed  in  the  col- 
leges and  the  professed  must  renounce  (but  not  in  fitvor  of  the  Society) 
all  claims  to  hereditary  succession,  and  live  in  the  professed  houses  of 
chanty*  There  were  also  lay  or  secular  coodjutoi's*  who  toi3k  the  sim- 
ple VQW»,  yet  continued  to  enjoy  their  pro|>eriy  and  lived  in  the  world* 
Part  vii.  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  mi!<sionaries  sent  by  the  pope 
and  by  the  general  of  the  Society,  and  gives  them  directions,  d^c^  Part 
viii*  treat*  of  the  reports  and  correspondence  of  tlie  rectors  and  pro- 
vincials with  the  general,  and  of  the  missionaries  and  other  detached 
fathers  with  their  provincial  or  other  superior  ;  and  al.^  of  the  general 
oongregations  or  representative  assejiiblies  of  the  Society.  The  general 
fBceives  monthly  reports  from  the  provincial;*,  and  quarterly  reports  from 
the  .superiors  of  professed  houses,  rectors  of  colleges,  &c-  These  reports 
contain  notes  on  the  disposition,  capacities  and  conduct  of  individual 
members,  and  whatever  news  or  events  may  affect  or  interest  the 
Society  or  any  part  of  it.  Every  member  is  to  report  to  his  immediate 
superior  any  misconduct  of  a  eompRnion.  The  general  oongregutions 
are  considered  necessary  only  for  electing  a  new  geuenil  or  deliberat- 
ing on  some  very  weighty  mutter,  such  as  the  dissolution  or  transfer  of 
its  houses  and  colleges,  &c.  To  one  for  electing  a  general,  each  prov- 
ince sends  its  provincial  and  2  other  profesjsed  members,  who  are 
chosen  by  a  special  provincial  congregation  consisting  of  the  professed 
of  the  province  and  of  those  coadjutors  who  are  rectors  of  colleges. 
To  one  for  deliberation  the  provincial  sends  2  subordinates,  and  the 
general  may  add  others  to  make  up  not  more  than  5  for  each  province* 
Part  IX,  treats  of  the  general,  who  is  cho,-:;en  for  life^  re^ideA  at  Rome 
is  attended  by  a  monitor  and  5  assistants,  and  has  absolute  power. 
From  his  orders  there  is  no  appeal ;  all  mu>t  obey  him  unhesitatingly  ; 
he  may  expel  members,  remove  them  wherever  he  pleases,  inflict  pun- 
ishments, issue  new  regulations,  or  alter  existing  ones.  Part  x,  con- 
tains advice  to  all  and  each  of  the  various  classes  and  members,  recom- 
mending strict  discipline,  obedience,  zealous  teaching  and  preaching ; 
not  to  seek  after  dignities  or  honors,  and  even  to  refuse  them  unless 
obliged  by  the  pope  ;  strict  morality,  moderation  in  bodily  and  mental 
labor,  brotherly  charity,  dsa 
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The  Jesuits,  from  the  time  of  their  institution  to  this  hour, 
though  with  many  alternations  of  success  and  reverse^  have 
been  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  have 
exercised  immense  iufiuence  in  tlie  world.     Says  Mosheim : 

**  The  Romish  charch,  Pince  the  time  it  lost  dominion  over  go  many 
Datiooa,  owe^  more  to  this  single  fiociety  than  to  all  its  other  ministers 
and  resources*  This  being  .spread  m  a  ?hort  lime  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  world*  everywhere  coiilirmed  the  wavering  nation:?,  and  restrained 
the  progress  of  sectarians:  it  gathered  into  ihc  Rornish  church  a  great 
multitude  of  worshipers  among  the  barlmron^  and  most  distant  na- 
tions :  it  boldly  took  tlie  ticld  against  the  heretics,  and  sustained  fi>r  a 
long  time  almost  alooe  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  by  its  dexterity  and 
acuteness  in  reasoning,  entirely  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  disputants : 
by  personal  address^  by  skill  in  the  sagacious  manj^ement  of  worldly 
buj^ness,  by  the  knowledge  of  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  other 
deans,  it  conciliated  the  good  will  of  kings  and  princes :  by  an  ingen- 
ious accommodation  of  the  principle;*  of  morals  to  the  propensities  of 
men,  it  obtained  almost  I  be  sole  direction  ol  the  minds  of  kings  and 
Illustrates,  to  th^^  ex  elusion  of  the  Dominicans  and  other  more  rigid 
divines:  and  everywhere,  it  most  studiously  guarded  the  authority  of 
Ibe  Romish  prelate  from  sustaining  furl  her  loss*  All  these  things 
procured  for  the  society  immense  re-ource^  and  wealth,  and  the  highest 
reputation ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  excited  vast  envy,  very  numer- 
oitB  enemies,  and  frequently  exposed  the  society  to  the  most  imminent 
perils.  All  the  religious  orden*,  the  leading  men,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  magistrates,  united  to  bear  down  the  ilesixits ;  and  they  demon- 
ttruted  by  innumerable  lK>oks,  that  nothing  could  be  more  niinous  both 
to  religion  and  to  the  state,  than  such  a  society  as  this.  In  some  coun- 
tries^  as  France,  Poland*  SiC^  they  were  pronounced  to  be  pubhc  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  traitors,  and  parricides,  and  were  banished  with 
Ignominy.  Yet  the  prudence,  or,  if  you  choose,  the  cunning  of  the 
association,  quieted  all  these  movements,  and  even  turned  them  dex- 
terously to  the  enlargement  of  their  power,  and  to  the  fortiiication  of 
it  agaLnst  all  future  machinations*" 

The  JesuitB  came  into  France  in  1540,  but,  through  the  op- 
position of  the  parliament  and  university  of  Paris  and  of  many 
bishope,  they  had  uo  legal  existence  in  the  kingdom  till,  in 
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1562,  they  were  recognized  as  the  **  fathera  of  the  college  of 
Clermont."  But  in  1594  they  were  expelled  from  France,  and 
one  of  them  put  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  heing  iuiplicated 
in  the  att<?mpt  to  assassinate  king  Henry  IV.  The  king,  how- 
ever, recalled  them  in  1603  ;  and  from  that  time  till  their  ban- 
ishment again  in  1764,  they  enjoyed  their  property,  multiplied 
their  colleges  and  pupils,  and  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in 
church  and  state.  During  this  time  tliey  had  along  and  bitter 
controversy  with  the  JanBenists,  against  whom  the  bull  Uni* 
gemius  was  issued  in  1713,  as  already  related  in  Chapter  IV. 
But  while  FascaFs  ''  Provincial  Letters  '*  had  long  before  made 
the  Jesuits  objects  of  imiversal  derision,  the  hostility  of  Mad- 
ame de  Pompadour,  mistmss  of  Louis  X1V-,  united  with  the  old 
opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  political  and 
personal  dislike  of  them  by  Choiseul,  the  king's  minister,  and 
the  disaffection  towards  them  of  many  others,  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  Jesuit  Lavalette's  unfortunate  speculations  in  colo 
nial  produce,  and  to  procure  from  the  king  an  order  suppress- 
ing the  society  in  Prance  and  confiscating  their  property. 

In  September,  1759,  5  years  previously,  the  Jesuits  were 
hurriedly  banished  from  Poiiugal  and  Brazil ;  and  at  the  end 
of  March,  1767,  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain  were  roused  at 
midnight,  made  acquainted  with  tiie  royal  decree  which  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  country,  and  forthwith  sent  to  the  coast 
where  they  were  shipped  for  Italy.  In  1768,  they  were  also 
suppressed  in  the  two  Sicilies  and  the  duchy  of  Parma :  but 
they  were  continued  still  in  the  Sardinian  and  Papal  States, 
The  Catholic  powers  that  had  suppressed  the  order  now  united 
in  urging  the  poj)e  to  take  decisive  measures  against  the  Jed- 
nits  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  pope  Clement  IV.  issued 
a  bull,  or  rather  a  brief,  in  which,  after  stating  the  laudable 
object  of  those  wlio  founded  the  Society  and  the  services  it  had 
rendered  to  religion,  he  said  that  often  there  had  been  discord 
between  them  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that 
many  serious  charges  had  been  brought  against  individual 
members,  who  seemed  to  have  deviated  from  the  original  spirit 
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of  thelv  loatituttons,  that  most  Catlinlic  princes  had  found  it 
necessary  for  tlie  peace  of  their  dominions  toexjje!  the  Jesuits 
from  them,  and  that  now,  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  world, 
^and  the  most  weighty  considerations,  and  because  the  Society 
of  Jesus  could  no  longer  bring  forth  thfjse  priests  of  piety  and 
edification  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  declai^d  the  said 
Society  to  be  su|>pressed  and  extinct,  its  statutes  annulled,  its 
members  who  bad  been  ordained  priests  to  be  considered  as 
secular  priests,  and  the  rest  entirely  released  from  their  vows. 
He  allowed  the  old  and  infirm  professed  members  to  remain  as 
llfuests  in  the  houses  of  the  extinct  Society,  which  were  to  be 
managed  by  commissioners* 

The  Jesuits  were  now  suppressed  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
state,  and  they  received  an  annuity  in  all  but  Portugal ;  but 
Russia  and  Prussia  still  atTorded  them  an  asylum,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  educational  work  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  tliose  countries.  Their  landing  on  the  English  shores  had 
been  made  a  capital  crime  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  yet  they  had 
continued,  at  the  risk  of  their  hves,  to  pass  and  repass  the 
channel,  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  Rome  and  the 
enemies  of  the  English  government,  and  to  keep  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism alive  in  England.  In  other  Protestant  countries  hke- 
wise  they  had  acted  as  the  spies  and  emissaries  of  the  pope. 
Says  Uallam^  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England : 

**  Subtle  alike  and  intrepifl,  pliant  in  every  direct ba,  unshaken  in 
their  aim,  the  sworn,  i  id  placable,  unacnipulom^  enemies  of  Protestant 
governments,  the  Jesuits  were  the  legitimate  object  of  jealousy  and 
restriiint.  As  every  member  of  i hat  society  enters  into  an  engagement 
of  absolute,  unhesitating  obedience  to  its  superior^  no  one  could  justly 
complaiD  that  be  was  presumed  capable  at  least  of  commltliug  any 
laimes  that  the  policy  of  his  monarch  might  enjoin." 

Says  Dr.  De  Sanctis  of  their  principle  of  obedience : 

**  According  to  their  own  expression,  a  Jesuit  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Ilia  superior  what  a  corpse  is  in  the  bands  of  a  surgeon*" 
S3 
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Of  the  energetic  and  successful  lalK)rs  of  Jesuits  in  heatlien 
lauds  some  notice  is  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  speaks  thus  culogistically  of  their 
career : 

*^  During  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  [third]  which  elapsed  from 
their  foundation  to  their  suppression,  the  Jesuits  rendered  great  services 
to  education,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  Throughout  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic states  they  may  he  i^aid  to  have  established  the  first  rational  system 
of  colh'ge  education.  Other  orders,  sucli  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  instituted  in  1571,  the  Cierici  Schclarum  Piarum  [== 
Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools],  in  1617,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  or  Ignorant  ins,  in  1G79,  appHed  themselver)  more  espe- 
cially to  the  elementary  education  of  children,  though  the  Jesuits  did 
not  altogether  neglect  this  branch.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  were 
equally  open  to  the  noble  and  tlic  plebeian,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor : 
all  were  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  received  the  same  instruction, 
partook  of  the  same  plain  but  wholesome  diet,  might  attain  the  same 
rewards,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  punishments.  In  the  school,  the 
refectory,  or  the  play-garden  of  a  Jesuits'  college,  no  one  coidd  have 
distinguished  the  son  of  a  duke  from  the  son  of  a  peasant.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Jesuits  were  singularly  pleasing,  urbane,  and  courteous, 
far  removed  from  pedantry,  moroseness,  or  affectation.  Their  pupils, 
generally  speaking,  contracted  a  lasting  attachment  for  their  masters. 
At  the  time;  of  their  suppression  the  grief  of  the  youths  of  the  various 
colleges  at  separating  from  their  teachers  was  universal  and  truly  af- 
fecting. Alost  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  1 8th  century,  even 
those  who  aflcrwanls  turned  free  thinkers,  and  railed  at  the  Jesuits  as 
a  society,  had  received  their  first  education  from  them ;  and  some  of 
them  have  had  the  frankness  to  acknowle<lge  the  merits  of  their  in- 
structors. The  sceptical  Lalande  paid  them  an  honest  tribute  of  esteem 
and  of  regret  at  their  fall :  even  Voltaire  spoke  in  their  defense.  Gres- 
set  addressed  to  them  a  most  pathetic  valedictory  poem,  *  Les  Adteux  * 
[=  the  farewells].  The  bishop  de  Bausset,  in  his  *  Fw  cfc  Fenelan* 
[=  Life  of  Fenelon],  has  inserted  a  most  eloquent  account  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Jesuits,  of  their  mode  of  instruction,  and  of  the  influence 
which  they  had,  especially  in  the  towns  of  France,  in  preserving  socia) 
and  domestic  peace  and  harmony.  For  the  Jesuits  did  not  exclusively 
apply  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth ;  grown-up  people  volun- 
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i&rily  sought  their  advice  oonceming  their  own  afilirs  and  pursuits  in 
life,  whioh  they  always  freely  bestowed ;  they  encouraged  the  limid 
aod  weak,  they  direeted  (he  dislif arlened  and  the  forsakt^n  towards  new 
flBlhs  for  which  they  bhw  that  they  were  qualiiied ;  and  whenever  they 
perceived  abilities,  good  will»  and  honesty,  they  were  sure  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Tlie  doors  of  the  cells  of  the  older  protV*s.«ed  fathers 
were  often  tapped  at  by  tremblii>g  hands,  and  admittance  was  never 
refused  to  the  unforlunale.  In  private  life  at  leasts  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  courtly  politics  their  advice  was  generally  most  dis- 
interested. It  has  been  said  that  they  excelled  in  the  art  of  taming 
man*  which  they  efltcted,  not  by  violence,  not  by  force,  but  by  persua- 
ftion»  by  kindness,  and  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  their  pupils.  If 
ever  mankind  could  be  happy  in  a  state  of  mental  subordination  and 
tutelage  tinder  kind  and  considerate  guardians,  the  Jesuits  were  the 
men  to  produce  this  resuh  ;  but  they  ultimately  failed*  The  human 
mind  is  in  its  nature  aspiring,  and  cannot  be  permanently  controOed ; 
it  cannot  be  fa-shioned  to  one  universal  meaKure ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  elude  the  gra?p  of  any  system,  whether  military  or  poUtictd,  ec- 
clesiastical or  philosophical,  and  will  seek,  at  any  cost,  to  gratify  its 
instinctive  desire  for  freedom/' 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  who  was  for  22  years  closely  connected 
with  the  Jesuits,  gives  the  great  maxim  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  conseqiifences  thus : 

"  *  Man  was  created  to  praise  and  adore  his  Lord  and  his  God,  and 
in  serving  him  he  saves  his  soul'  ,  ,  .  St.  Ignatius  draws  from  this 
jjrinciple  2  inferences :  (1.)  that  every  thing  in  this  world  wiis  created 
for  the  use  of  man,  to  serve  him  as  the  means  of  salvation,  and  to 
serve  the  Lord  through  them  ;  (2.)  that  man  should  be  indifferent  as 
to  the  choice  of  the  means,  inasmuch  as  tlie  meann  should  not  be  con- 
sidered according  to  their  real  value,  good  or  batl,  but  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  end  proposed  ;  so  that  if  I  perceive  that  by  such  or  such 
means,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  worldly  men,  would  be  bad,  I  might, 
nevertheless,  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  those  are  the  very  ones  I  ought  to  choose.'*  ^ 


1  See  also  Chapters  XXSL  and  XXYL 
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As  has  alreadjr  been  intimated,  the  Jesuits  increased  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  At  the  death  of  their  founder  in  1556, 
they  numbered  over  1000,  and  had  100  houses  in  their  12  prov- 
inces in  Eurofie,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  About  60  years 
later,  in  ItilH,  they  numbered  13,000  meml^ers  in  o2  provinces. 
At  their  expulsion  from  Poiiugal  in  1759,  they  reckoned  alto- 
gether 22,589  members,  one  half  of  whom  were  priests  ;  they 
had  24  professed  Ijouses,  669  colleges,  17 G  seminaries  or  board- 
in  g*hou8es,  61  novitiate-houses,  335  residences,  and  273  mis- 
sions in  Protestant  atid  heathen  countriea.  Their  principal 
professed  house,  and  their  general's  residence,  was  a  vast 
building  attached  to  the  splendid  church  of  II  Geitu  in  Rome. 
They  had  also  in  Rome  the  Roman  college,  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  a  no^ntiate  on  the  Quirinal,  &c»  All  these  after  the 
suppression  of  the  society  were  entrusted  to  secular  priests  and 
professors,  who  however  usually  followed  the  Jesuit  method 
and  disci [^line. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  some  not  very  success* 
ful  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  order  under  other  names^ 
as  the  "  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  in  1794,  and  the  *' So- 
ciety of  the  Faith  of  Jesus'*  in  1798  ;  but  in  1801  pojoe  Pius 
VIL  issued  a  brief  allowing  the  Jesuits  of  Russia  to  live  as  a 
society  with  colleges  and  schools ;  and  in  1804  he  issued  an- 
other, allowing  tliem  to  have  colleges  and  schools  in  the  king- 
dom of-the  two  Sicilies,  Finally,  he  issued  his  bull,  Aug,  7, 
1814,  reestablishing  the  society  with  all  its  former  privileges, 
to  be  employed  in  educating  youth  in  any  country  where  the 
sovereign  shall  have  previously  recalled  or  consented  to  receive 
them.  Their  generals,  from.  1814  to  1870,  have  been,  Brzo- 
Eowski,  a  Pole,  and  previously  vicar-general  in  Russia,  1814— 
20 ;  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1820-29  ;  Roothaan,  a  llollander, 
1829-53 ;  Beckx,  a  Belgian,  the  present  general,  since  1853. 
Since  the  reestablishment  of  the  order,  they  have  reappeared  in 
most  civilized  countries,  and  have  resumed  their  missionary 
operations  in  heathen  lands.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Portu* 
gal,  Switzerland,  Spain,  tlie  states  of  Italy,  Ac,  they  have  been 
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reestablished  by  law,  and  once,  twice,  or  more  fimes  suppressed ; 
in  others,  as  in  France,  Germiiiij,  England,  Ac,  tbej  have 
been  tolerated  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  revolution 
of  1848  endangered  them  throufrhoiit  Italy,  and  their  general 
found  a  temporary  asyhnn  in  Eiighiad.  Tlie  prevalence  of 
liberal  institutions  in  Italy  within  the  last  20  years  has  been 
unfavorable  to  them;  it  was  said, in  November,  1870,  that  they 
had  nearly  all  left  Rome  quietly  and  privately,  having  disposed 
of  all  their  property,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  prhilege  of 
repurchasing  at  any  future  time  for  the  price  paid  them,  and 
having  turned  over  to  the  German  college  that  wliieh  eouhl  not 
be  sold.  They  were  suppressed  throughout  Russia  and  Poland 
by  the  imfierial  decree  of  Marcli  25,  1820.  They  have  for 
yenYE  conducted  3  of  the  10  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  Eng- 
land, their  principal  establishment  at  Stonyhurst  in  Lanca.slnre 
having  been  in  their  possession  since  1799.  They  have  had 
several  establishments  in  Ireland  for  the  last  45  years  or  less, 
but  none  in  Scotland. 

The  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Florida  in  1566,  and  soon  attempt- 
ed to  establish  another  mission  on  the  l^anks  of  the  Chesapeake, 
but  the  latter  mission  was  terniinated  by  the  murder  of  the 
missionaries  in  1571  by  the  Indians,  and  Florida  was  then 
abandoned  for  Mexico.  Tliey  established  their  first  mission  in 
the  French  (now  British)  possessions  in  North  America  in  1611. 
Quebec  became  their  center  for  this  mission.  After  Louisiana 
began  to  be  settled,  another  center  was  established  at  New  Or- 
leans. Another  was  established  in  California  in  1683  and 
tlfjurished  for  many  years.  Since  the  reestablisbment  of  the 
order,  the  Jesuitic  have  labored  with  great  energy  in  America, 
Said  Appletons'  Cyclo{)edia  in  1860 ; 

**The  United  States  and  the  British  posBessions  in  America  ar« 
ftinong  the  countries  where  the  order  grows  most  rapidly.  They  are 
di^irled  into  the  province  of  Mary  Lund,  having  e^rahlir^hraents  in  the 
dioce*e3  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  sitid  Boston ;  the  vice- 
province  of  Mis^uri,  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  8l  Louis,  Louia- 
viildi  Ciacinnati,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee ;  the  mission  of  Canada  and 
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New  York,  having  louses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Albanj,  Buf- 
falo, Quelx^c,  Montreal,  London  (Canada  West),  and  Hamilton;  the 
mission  of  Louisiana,  with  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mohile ;  und  the  mission  of  California.  Their  colleges  in  the  United 
States  are  as  follows :  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York ;  St  John's,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  St- 
Jo-ei>h*s,  Philadelphia ;  St.  John's,  Frederic,  Md. ;  Loyola,  Baltimore ; 
Gonzaga,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Spring  Hill,  near 
Mobile,  Ala.;  St.  Louis  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  college  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  New  Orleans ;  St.  Charles's,  Grand  Coteaa,  La. ; 
St.  Joseph V,  Bardstuwn,  Ky. ;  St.  Xavier^s,  Gncinnati ;  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. ;  in  Canada,  St.  Mary's  college,  diocese  of  Montreal.  The  num- 
ber of  Ji^suits  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  (1860)  is  6oO. 
In  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  thej  have 
sometimes  been  admitted,  sometimes  again  expelled,  their  fate  being 
otlen  dependent  on  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  several  political  par- 
Ues." 

A  comparison  of  the  al)Ove  Btatistics  with  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic Directory  and  of  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1871  shows  that 
all  the  above  colleges,  except  two,  with  some  others,  are  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  Instead  of  St.  Johu^s  college, 
Frederic,  Md.,  a  "Novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus'*  is  now 
reported  there,  with  a  rector  and  8  other  Jesuit  priests  attached 
to  it ;  and  instead  of  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  are  reported 
"St.  Joseph's  Preparatory  Seminary"  and  "St. Thomas'  Theo- 
logical Seminary,"  without  any  indication  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be 
added  ♦>  institutions :  Canisius'  college  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  prefect,  2  other  priests,  and  an  unordained  Jesuit;  "Wood- 
stock college — Theological  Seminary  and  House  of  Studies  for 
the  Scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States/' 
at  Woodstock,  Md.,  with  a  rector  and  19  other  priests  and  76 
scholastics ;  "  St.  Stanislaus'  Novitiate,"  at  Florissant,  Mo., 
with  a  rector  and  6  other  priests ;  "  St.  Ignatius'  College,**  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with  a  superior  and  360  pupils ;  "  St,  Ig- 
natius' College,"  at  Chicago,  111.,  opened  for  students  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1870;  *'  St.  GalFs  Academy,  Boston  College,  for  day- 
sebulam  only,**  at  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  rector,  7  teachers, and 
115  pupils*  10  of  the  colleges  report  a)K>ui  2450  pupils.  Thei'e 
are  now,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  IS  Jesuit  colleges,  and 

1  academy^  besides  the  2  novitiates,  with  probably  between 
3000  and  4000  pupils  in  them  alL  A  ''  Convent  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathei*8*'  is  reported  at  Toledo,  O.,  with  a  German  cimrch,  2 
fathers  for  the  congregation,  3  otheiis  for  giving  missions,  and 

2  brothers ;  also  a  *' house  of  retreat"  and  a  church  at  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y,  The  Jesuits  have  likewise  many  other  churches, 
including  soine  at  the  most  important  pouits  in  this  country. 
They  have  3  churches  in  Boston  (St.  Mary's,  Holy  Trinity,  Im- 
maculate Conception  * ),  besides  3  chapels ;  2  churches  in  New 
York  city  (St,  f'raocis  Xavier's  and  St,  Lawrence's),  besides 
the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  various  hospitals 
and  public  institutions,  as  on  Blackweirs  Island,  Randall's  Is- 
land, &c. ;  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  at  Fru'dlianj,  St, 
Joseph's  church  in  Troy,  2  German  churches  in  Buflalo,  and  1 
church  at  Ellysville,  N,  Y. ;  St,  Joseph's  and  New  St.  Joseph's 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  10  or  12  other  churches,  chapels, 
Ac.,  in  that  State ;  St.  Ignatius'  and  St.  Francis  Xavior  s  churches 
(the  latter  exclusively  fur  colored  people)  in  Baltimore,  and 
about  35  other  churches  and  chafK'ls  in  Maryland;  St.  Aloy- 
gins'  and  St.  Joseph's  churclies  in  Washington,  Holy  Trinity 
at  Oeorgetown,  and  2  or  3  chapels  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
St.  Mary's  at  Alexandria,  Va. ;  St.  Joseph's  at  Mobile,  Ala, ; 
Immaculate  Conception  at  New  Orleans,  and  2  or  3  others  in 
Louigiiana;,  2  churches  at  St,  Louis,  2  at  Florissant,  and  about 
15  other  churches  and  chapels  in  Missouri;  3  churches  (1  for 
colored  people)  and  6  or  7  cha]K?ls  in  Cincinnati,  O. ;  2  in 
Chicago,  111. ;  1  (St.  Gall's)  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,;  1  at  Leav- 
enworth city,and  about  a  dozen  in  the  Osage  and  Potawatamie 
(Indian)  missions  in  Kansas ;  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  5  or  more 
Indian  missions  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories ;  a  church 


^  A  riew  of  llie  interior  of  iMs  i$  given  m  Chapter  XX 
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at  Helena  in  Montana,  with  about  20  stations  attended  from  it ; 
a  church  at  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico,  and  7  chapels  attend- 
ed from  it ;  4  churches  in  California,  at  San  Francisco,  San 
Josd  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara,  and  Mountain  View.  The  Catholic 
Directory  for  1871  mentions  by  name  323  Jesuit  priests  in  the 
United  States,  as  connected  with  colleges,  churches,  convents, 
&c.  There  are  also  several  himdred  scholastics  and  lay-broth- 
ers ;  and  if  the  blanks  and  omissions  were  all  filled  out,  the 
present  numl>cr  of  mcml>ers  of  the  order  in  this  country  would 
probably  be  larger  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  as  the  number  of 
colleges  and  churches  controlled  by  them  has  certainly  increased 
within  that  period.  Their  organization  is  perfect ;  their  sub- 
ordination is  complete ;  they  unquestionably  have  laid  their 
plans  and  are  mustering  their  forces  and  devoting  all  their 
powers  to  possess  and  to  hold  this  broad  land  for  their  master. 


CHAPTER  X, 

mSSIONABT  OPERATIONS   AND   SOCIETIES. 

The  apostles  were  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries,  and 
their  commission  came  directljr  from  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  (Matt.  28:  19,  20).  Rome  itself  was  once  a  field  for 
missionary  labors  (Rom.  1:  13).  Every  country  that  has 
been  Christianized  at  all  is  indebted  for  this  fact  to  missionaries 
who  came  and  told  the  people  of  Jesus.  Many  Christian  mission- 
aries of  early  times  have  been  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland  (see  Chap.  VII.), 
was  a  missionary  of  the  5th  century.  St.  Columba  (=  Colum- 
bas)  was  an  Irish  missionary,  who  labored  witli  success  among 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  died  in  Iona,one  of  the  Hebrides,  a.d. 
697.  St.  Augustine  (or  Austin)  and  other  Benedictine  monks 
(see  Chap.  VIII.)  were  sent  into  Britain  by  pope  Gregory  1.  near 
the  close  of  the  6th  century  and  baptized  multitudes  of  the 
Saxons,  who  had  conquered  the  ancient  Britons  (the  ancestors 
of  the  Welsh),  among  whom  the  gospel  was  introduced  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  1st  or  2d  century.  In  the  8th  century,  Wini- 
frid,  an  English  Benedictine,  who  was  afterwards  called  Boni- 
face, "the  apostle  of  Germany,"  was  commissioned  by  pope 
Gregory  II.,  and  preached  the  gospel  with  much  success  in  cen- 
tral and  north-western  Germany  among  the  pagan  Thuringians, 
Frieslanders,  and  Hessians;  but  he  was  murdered  in  a.d.  755, 
with  50  attendants.  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  while  on  a 
missionary  visit  to  the  Prussians,  was  murdered  by  a  pagan 
priest  in  aJ).  996.     Yet,  by  the  labors  of  missionaries  and  by 
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other  more  violent  means,  Christianity  centuries  ago  became 
the  dominant  religion  throughout  Europe. 

The  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury gave  a  new  impulse  to  missionary  zeal.  Some  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  were  soon  sent  into  Tartary,  China,  and  other 
countries  of  Asia  as  well  as  into  various  parts  of  Africa.  The 
desire  for  the  converaion  of  the  heathen  stimulated  the  passion 
for  maritime  discovery  which  distinguished  the  15th  century. 
Says  the  Penny  Cyclopedia : 

"Al)out  1430  pope  Martin  V.  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  the 
Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  infidel  countries.  Columbus 
himself  was  strongly  urged  to  discovery  by  the  desire  of  propagating  the 
Koinan  Catholic  religion.  ...  On  the  n*tum  of  Columbus  to  Spain  from 
bis  first  voyage,  the  results  were  formally  announced  to  pope  Alexan- 
der VI The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Spain  were 

baptized,  the  king  and  the  prince  his  son  acting  as  sponsors.  In  his 
second  voyage  to  the  New  World,  Columbus  was  accompanied  by  priests 
with  church  vessels  and  ornaments,  and  they  received  orders  to  bring 
the  natives  within  the  pale  of  the  church  by  *fair  m^ans.' 

'^  The  conduct  of  Cortez  in  Mexico  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  in 
which  conversion  was  attempted  in  the  New  World.  Haring  cast 
down  and  destroyed  the  altars  in  one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  a  new 
altar  was  erected,  which  was  hung  with  rich  mantles  and  adorned  with 
f  owers.  Cortez  then  ordered  4  of  the  native  priests  to  cut  off  their 
hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  placing  the  cross  upon  the  altar,  he 
committed  it  to  their  charge.  They  were  taught  to  make  wax-candles, 
and  Cortez  enjoined  them  to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning 
on  the  altiir.  A  lame  old  soldier  was  lefl  by  Cortez  to  reside  in  the 
temple,  to  keep  the  native  priests  to  their  new  dutiQS.  The  church 
thus  constituted  was  called  the  1st  Christian  church  in  New  Spain 
[=  Mexico].  Father  Almedo,  who  accompanied  Cortez  in  his  expe- 
dition, explained  to  the  Mexicans  the  '  mystery  of  the  cross.'  He  then 
showed  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to 
put  up  crosses  in  their  temples  instead  of  their  accursed  images.  When 
the  ^lexicans  began  to  feel  the  power  of  Cortez,  some  of  the  chieft 
conciliated  his  favor  by  presents.  20  native  women  were  presented  to 
him,  who  were  baptized  by  one  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Cortes  gave 
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Of»e  to  each  of  his  captaim.  *  These  were  the  first  Chrmtian  women  in 
New  Spain/  The  natives,  both  of  India  and  the  New  World,  soon 
perceived  that  one  of  the  ineaus  of  cuntilifiting  thi  ir  oonqm^rorH  wits  to 
make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  In  Hispaniola  [==^  8l  Domingo, and 
Hayti],  many  natives  did  this  in  order  to  oblige  and  conciliate  Colum- 
bus* In  1538,  Andrea  Galvano,  goveraor  of  ihe  Molucca  island^?,  sient 
a  fthip  commanded  bj  Francis  do  Castro  towards  the  north,  *  with  ordei-s 
to  convert  as  many  as  he  could  to  the  Chrbdim  faith/  Castra  him- 
self baptized  many  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Amboyna.  Many  similar 
facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  at  this  peiiud  true  religion  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  newly  discovered  countries;  and  yet  during  the 
16th  century  not  a  fleet  sailed  for  India  or  America  without  its  mis- 
sion aried." 


The  kiiitrdom  of  Congo  in  Western  Africa  was  a  missionary 
field  of  the  Roman  Cathulic  church  for  2  centnries  after  its 
discovery  by  the  Portuguese  Diego  Ctim  about  1484.  Domini- 
can, Franciscan,  and  other  missionaries  went  to  Congo  in  large 
numV»ei*s,  and  enjoyed  there  the  powerful  protection  and  aid  of 
the  Portuguese  govermnent ;  early  in  their  work  the  king  of 
Congo  and  other  high  officers  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith ;  every  pnblic  officer  in  the  land  was  bound,  on  \mn  of 
dismission,  to  assist  the  priests  in  obtaining  a  general  observ- 
ance of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  and  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  said,  the  whole  nation,  with  only  liere  and  there 
a  rare  exception,  bad  been  baptised,  and  thus  become  nominally 
Christian.  The  king  of  Portugal  sustained  a  Jesuit  college  and 
a  Capuchin  monastery  at  San  Salvador,  the  capital;  there  were 
also  in  that  then  flourishing  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  a  cathe- 
dral and  10  other  chu relies*  The  people  of  the  land  were 
brought  to  attend  mass  with  great  scrupulousness ;  they  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  said  ibe  rosary,  and  wore  the  crucifix  ;  they 
scourged  themselves  cruelly  in  the  churches,  and  carried  great 
logs  of  wcK)d  long  distances  to  the  convents,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  their  sins;  and  for  seveml  generations  they  are 
ftaid  to  have  observed  with  apparent  earnestness  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites  and  ecremonies.     Yet  there  was  no  real  and  per- 
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manent  improvement  of  the  nation.  The  king  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  imitated  the  Portuguese  in  providing  themselves  with 
various  comforts  of  living;  but  the  common  people,  for  the 
most  part,  continued  to  live  in  thoughtless  indolence,  inhabit- 
ing bamboo  Imts,  eating  the  fruits  that  grew  without  cultiva- 
tion, wearing  the  scantiest  clothing,  or  going  entirely  naked  ; 
they  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  no  carriages,  no  decent  roads, 
and  but  little,  except  slaves,  to  sell.  Their  moral  and  religious 
character  api)ears  to  have  been  no  more  improved  than  was 
their  physical  condition.  Their  religion  consisted  only  in  out- 
ward observances.  Christian  in  name,  and  Roman  Catholic  in 
form,  substituted  for  their  former  pagan  ceremonies,  and  ap- 
parently j)erformed  with  the  same  hoix5S  and  from  the  same 
motives.  There  was  no  yearning  after  a  life  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness ;  and  by  and  by  there  came  a  storm.  Says  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  an  American  Protestant  missionary  in  Western 
Africa : 

'^  When  the  missionaries  set  themselves  more  earnestly  to  work  to 
root  out  all  the  traces  of  the  old  religion ;  and  above  all,  when  they 
determined  to  abolish  polygamy  throughout  the  land,  they  assailed 
heathenism  in  its  strong  hold,  and  aroused  hatred  and  opposition  which 
astounded  themselves.  In  this  emergency,  when  priestly  aothori^ 
and  miraculous  gifts  were  of  no  more  avail,  they  had  recourse  for  aid  to 
the  civil  arm The  severest  penalties  were  enacted  against  po- 
lygamy ;  the  old  pagan  religion,  in  all  its  forms  and  details,  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  the  heaviest  penalties  denounced  against  those  who 
were  known  to  participate  in  celebrating  its  rites ;  sorcerers  and  wis- 
ards,  by  whom  were  meant  the  priests  of  the  pagan  religion,  were 
declared  outlaws;  at  first  the  penalty  denounced  against  them  was 
decapitation  or  the  flames,  but  it  was  afterwards  commuted  to  foreign 

slavery. The  slightest  deviation  from  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 

church  was  punished  by  public  flogging,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
females,  and  even  mothers,  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  in  publie. 
Sometimes  these  castigations  were  inflicted  by  the  missionaries  them* 
selves." 

But  in  the  17th  century  Portugal,  the  main  dependence  of  the 
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misftionaries  for  protcctloo  and  assistance,  liad  Ijecome  unable 
to  render  them  further  aid  ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  fact 
opened  the  way  for  the  natives  to  manifest  their  hatred  to* 
wards  the  missionaries  and  their  religion  by  neglect,  annoy- 
ance, treachery,  and  violence,  A  native  prince  cruelly  perse- 
cuted the  missionaries  ;  guides  would  desert  them  in  the  midst 
of  dangerous  forests ;  the  means  of  relief  were  denied  them 
in  sickness ;  6  Capuchins  were  {loisoncd  at  once  in  one  prov* 
ince,  and  attempts  at  poisoning  i)ecanie  so  frequent  tliat  the 
brethren  had  to  carry  with  them  continually  an  antidote 
against  poison;  one  missionary  was  assassinated  and  eaten; 
and,  finally,  in  the  18th  century,  their  excessive  sufferings  and 
dangers  cora|>e!led  the  missionaries  to  give  up  their  work  and 
leave  the  country.  Ignorance,  su[j<3nstition,  sensuality,  and 
the  most  degraded  heathenism  took  up  their  aliode  in  Congo, 
Tlie  Engliali  exploring  expedition,  sent  to  the  Congo  river  in 
1816  under  Captain  Tuckey,  found  there  some  "  Christians 
after  the  Poiiugnese  fashion,**  who  are  represented  as  by  far 
the  woi*st  people  they  had  met  with.  One  of  them  was  a  priest, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Capuchin  monks  of  Loando: 
he  could  just  write  his  name  and  that  of  8t,  Antonio,  and  read 
the  Roman  ritual ;  but  his  rosary,  his  relics  and  his  crosses 
were  mixed  with  hia  domestic  fetishes ;  and  lie  not  only  boasted 
that  he  liad  a  wife  and  5  concubines,  but  stoutly  maintained 
that  this  kind  of  polygamy  was  not  at  all  forbidden  in  the  New 
Testament.     In  regard  to  this  mission  in  Congo,  Dr*  Wilson 

Bays: 

« 

**  One  thing  at  least  may  be  affirmed  without  the  fear  of  contradio- 
lio&«  that  in  point  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  outward  comfort,  the 
people  of  Congo,  at  the  present  day,  can  not  compare  with  (houj^ancU 
and  miUioDd  of  other  nations  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  fore- 
others  never  heard  even  the  name  of  the  Christian  rehgion/* 


The  Jesuits  soon  after  their  establishment  in  1540  became 
the  most  active  and  energetic  niissionaries  to  heatlien  countries. 
Francis  Xavier,  who  was  canonized  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  as 
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tho  **  Apostle  of  the  Indies/'  went  in  1542,  at  the  request  of  tho 
king  of  rortiigal,  to  India,  whcro  the  I*urtugue*ie  mission, 
established  at  the  conquest  of  Goa  in  1510>  had  been  making 
slow  progress  under  the  Franciscans^  Dominicans,  &^^.  Of  him 
and  his  successors  the  Penny  Cyclo{>edia  thus  speaks  : 

**  Xavier  was  a  man  of  superior  genius,  ami  Ittbored  witli  unexam- 
pled energy*  Having  preached  tht'  faith  with  considerable  success  at 
6oa«  on  the  eoiist  if  CotiinriD,  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas^  and  In 
Japan,  he  ditrd  in  1552^  oti  the  frontiers  of  China* 

**  In  Japan,  where  Xavier  was  sycceeded  by  missionnried  Irom  Por- 
tugal, great  numbers  madt?  a  profession  of  Christianity:  in  1596  the 
converts  were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exercise  of  practical  charity, 
which  was  inculcated  by  the  Christians,  is  said  to  have  been  the  main 
came  of  this  gucoess ;  the  native  priests  let  the  sick  and  needy  die  of 
II0gleet  and  atarvation.  After  an  existence  of  nearly  a  century,  the 
protection  which  the  Christian  religion  had  received  from  the  rulers  of 
Japan  wa**  withdrawn,  and  a  onif*l  and  bloody  per-^ecution  commenced, 
which  the  native  Christ ians  endured  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  early 
martyrs.'  This  disastrous  termination  of  the  mission  has  been  attrib- 
uted lo  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch,  who  wnsfied  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  commercial  privi leges  enjoyed  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  .  ,  , 

"  China  was  for  a  long  time,  a  Fcene  of  successful  missionary  exer- 
tion ur»der  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Roger,  a  missionary 
of  this  orfler,  first  preached  the  gospel  in  China,  in  1581.  Alatthew 
Ricci,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  the  first  missionary  who  obtainetl  an  intro- 
duction to  the  court,  and  U  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  mission.  Kicci  proceeded  to  China  in  1583,  but  he  was  not 
introduced  to  the  em|teror  until  1601,  when  he  presented  to  him  a  pic- 
ture of  Clrrist,  tmd  another  of  the  Virgin,  and  obtained  permission  to 
preach.** 

Ricci  and  other  Jcsnit  missionaries  obtained  favor  in  China 
on  account  of  their  mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge ; 
one  (Schaal)  was  employed  to  reform  the  Chinese  calendar 
and  astronomy ;  2  churches  were  erected  in  Pekin  ;  and  Chris- 


1  Homan  Catholic  writen  e»ttmjite  the  nimiber  of  CbrUtiaad  put  lo  diuith  in 
Japtm  at  aearljr  two  milliooB. 
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tianitjr  made  considerable  progress.  But  in  1665^  3  Domini- 
cans, 1  Franciscan,  and  *il  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Canton, 
leaving  only  4  missionaries  at  court.  The  missionaries,  how- 
ever, afterwards  regained  the  emperor's  favor,  though  the 
erection  of  new  churches  was  for  a  time  forbidden,  and  the 
Chinese  were  warned  not  to  desert  their  ancient  faith.  In 
1()92  a  change  occurred,  and  in  1702  a  new  church  was  conse- 
crated and  opened  within  the  palace.  Tlie  building  of  new 
churches  was  again  forbidden  in  1717  ;  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  missionaries  were  tolerated  only  at  Pekin  and  Canton, 
though  the  churches  are  said  to  have  now  numl*ered  aljove  300 
and  the  converts  more  than  300,000.  In  1732  the  missiona- 
ries, 30  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao,  JInch  of  the 
time  since  then  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  been 
able  to  visit  the  converts  only  by  st^eaUh ;  violent  persecutions 
faftTe  not  been  unfrequent ;  and  other  unfavoralile  circumstan- 
ces have  occurred  ;  yet  the  mission  has  been  ke|>t  ujr  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  the  missionaries  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty  accorded  by  recent  treaties  to  push  their  o])eration3 
with  i^newed  vigor. 

In  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits  sent  many  missionaries  to 
Hindostan  and  Tonquin ;  and  great  successes  were  reiwjrted, 
each  missionary  converting,  it  was  said,  500  to  600  hcatlien 
yearly  and  in  the  Madura  mission  at  least  1000  a  year ;  but 
the  missionaries  were  accused  of  corrupting  tlie  Christian  doc* 
trine,  and  of  favoring  the  prejudices  of  the  converts  in  the 
morality  taught  and  the  native  ceremonies  allowed.  Both  in 
India  and  China  the  Jesuits  were  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Dominicans  respecting  the  accommodations  to  native 
customs  which  the  Jesuits  allowed  ;  and  the  case  being  decided 
at  Rome  against  the  Jesuits,  the  prosperity  of  tlieir  missions 
declined,  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  crippled  them  still 
more. 

Of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  America,  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, after  noticing  the  conflicting  accounts  and  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  just  estimate,  proceeds  : 
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**It  mtij  perhaps  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
America,  did  little  to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qu&hties  of  the  na- 
tiToa*  although  in  ParagtmVt  and  lu  Upper  and  Lower  California,  th© 
mieaionarieii  were  in  posz^ession  of  uJl  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
eiyoyed  the  extraordinary  [K>wer  which  these  circumstances  oonferred. 
*  •  ,  Whether  from  iguomnce  of  human  nature  or  the  unfitness  of  ec- 
clesiasticj  to  superintend  the  whole  sKicial  economy  of  a  people,  the  eon* 
verted  natives  both  of  North  and  South  America  dwindled  under  their 
care  into  the  most  lielplesa  and  ignorant  of  beings.  The  object  of  tlie 
experiment  was  to  bring  a  wild  i*ace  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the 
ludians  were  gathered  into  communities  where  ihey  worked  for  a  com- 
mon stock;  but  their  independ^^nt  character  was  destroyed^  and  nothing 
better  arose  in  its  place.  .  .  ,  The  Jesuits  in  the  course  of  about  a 
century  and  a  half,  converted  upwanls  of  a  million  of  the  natives  of 
both  Americas.  In  Dr.  Forbes's  *  California,*  compiled  from  original 
iouroesi  the  process  of  eouveraion  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  offer 
of  a  mess  of  pottage  and  holy  water ;  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  being 
tlie  condition  of  the  former  grant,  and  its  rece[»tion  a  proof  of  faith. 
Attendance  to  prayers  and  meals  were  the  exterior  evidence  of  con- 
version*** 

The  Conr^regntio  de  Propaganda  Fide  [i^conpregation  for  pro- 
pagating the  faitli],  founded  at  Rome  in  1622,  for  the  8up|)ort  and 
direction  of  foreign  missions,  is  one  of  the  congregations  of  the 
cardinals  (Chap.  V.).  The  celebrated  college  of  the  Propaganda 
for  educating  mission ancs,  which  was  added  to  this  congrega- 
tion by  Urban  VIIL  in  1627,  is  noticed  in  the  account  of  Rome 
in  Chapter  I.  **  Towards  the  close  of  the  17tli  century,"  says 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  "  there  were  not  fewer  than  80  sctnina- 
ries  in  different  parts  of  Eiirojie  which  prepared  and  sent  out 
missionaries."  At  various  times  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Rome  and  elsewhere  for  the  education  of  natives  of 
particular  countries  to  he  missionaries  to  their  countrymen* 
Of  this  kind  were  the  Greek,  German,  English,  Irish,  Scotch^ 
Belgian,  South  American,  and  American  (established  in  1850 
for  the  United  States)  colleges  at  Rome  ;  the  English  college 
at  Rheims  and  Douay ;  the  Chinese  college  at  Naples,  <fee. 
There  are  also  seminaries  in  various  missions  for  training  a 
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native  clergy  ;  and  some  orders  (Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Domini- 
cans, Lazarists,  Carmelites,  Capuchins,  <S:cO  ^^^  charged  with 
the  supply  of  missionaries  to  certain  missionary  dioceses*  The 
seminary  of  foreign  missions  at  Paris  has  supplied  a  very  large 
Bomber  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  China  and  the  conn- 
tries  south  of  it.  The  missionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  r»ear 
Duhlin  ill  Ireland,  is  of  growing  imjjortance,and  can  accommo- 
date 200  pupils.  Oilier  sources  of  missiojiarles  also  exist, 
whicli  need  not  l>e  particularly  enumerated. 

The  first  general  society  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  support 
of  missionaries  was  the  "  Assoeiatiort  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith/*  formed  at  Lyons  in  France,  May  3,  1822,  and  since 
g-radually  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  in  the  world* 
This  is  the  most  important  of  ail  the  Raman  Catholic  missionary 
societies,  and  several  pofyes  have  warmly  recommended  it  and 
granted  indulgences  to  all  its  memhers  on  certain  conditions.  It 
is  a  purely  voluntary  society  or  association  ;  it  neitlier  apjiolnts 
nor  controls  any  missionaries ;  hut  simply  aids  those  sent  out 
by  other  agencies ;  its  memhers  contribute  each  one  »ou  [= 
nearly  1  cent]  weekly,  and  areexjMicted  to  report  daily  one  Pater- 
noster [==  Lord's  prayer]  and  one  Am  Matin  [—  Hail  Alary], 
adding  the  invocation,  "  St.  Francis  Xavier,  pray  for  us  ;  "  the 
contributors  in  each  diocese  are  organized  in  sections,  hundreds, 
and  divisions,  every  10  contributors  jyaylng  their  coritriluuions 
to  the  cliief  of  their  section,  every  10  of  these  chiefs  to  the 
chief  of  their  hundred,  10  chiefs  of  hundreds  to  the  chief  of 
their  division,  each  chief  appointing  his  10  subordinate  ehiefsj 
the  chiefs  of  divisions  constitutiug  an  ailministrativc  council  for 
each  diocese  and  making  their  returns  to  this  council  at  its 
Bittings,  and  the  whole  disbursement  of  funds  lieing  made  hy 
the  superior  councils  at  Paris  and  Lyons.  The  services  of  all 
these  collectors  and  managers  are  gratuitous.  The  association 
publishes  over  200,000  copiesof  the  *VAnnalsof  the  Propa^'afion 
of  the  Faith  "  every  2  months,  and  makes  a  yearly  report  of  its 
receipts  and  disbursements.  Its  gross  receipts  were  ^4.262  in 
1822;  $57,650  in  1882;  $601,428  in  1842;  *891,025  m  1852  • 
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$940,045  in  1861 ;  during  the  first  80  years  of  its  existence 
(1822-51)  $8,737,610,  of  which  Jiist  about  I  ($1  J53,883)  was 
ftent  to  the  United  States. 

The  **  Associatiou  of  tlie  Holy  Childhood  of  Josus "  is  a 
children's  miesionary  society,  abo  in  France.  lU  object  is  to 
rescue  pagan  children  in  China  and  Anam,  who  are  destined 
to  death,  and  to  given  theni  a  Christian  education.  Its  annual 
receipt^s  have  been  nearly  §200j000. 

The  "  Association  of  St.  Louis  "  was  established  in  France  in 
1859  to  publish  and  circulate  among  Mohammedans  an  Arabic 
jjaper  ('Hhe  Eagle  of  Paris*'),  Roman  Catholic  books,  &c- 

The  Leopold  Association  was  formed  in  Austria  in  1829  for 
the  8upf>ort  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  North  America, 
Its  annual  receipts  may  have  been  $.}0^00i). 

Other  associations  have  also  been  formed  in  France,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  supporting 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  North  America,  Western  Africa, 
Nubia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Palestine,  <fec. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants in  regard  to  missions  and  missionary  operations  are 
i*eadily  uuderstixid  from  what  has  been  already  said.  The 
direction  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  belongs,  of  course,  to  the 
hishops  and  vicars  ajX)8tolic,  who  are  themselves  appointed 
by  the  pope  and  responsible  only  to  him.  And  while  Protest- 
ant societies  send  out  many  married  missionaries  and  support 
families  on  missionary  ground,  the  Roman  Catholics  send 
single  men  or  communities  of  sisters  who  live  on  the  people- 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  therefore  much  less  expensive 
tlian  Protestant  in  proportion  to  the  numljer  of  missionary 
laborers  employed.  Another  grand  difference  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  is  found  in  the  reliance 
of  the  former  on  baptism  and  otlier  sacraments  of  the  Church 
for  the  Christianization  of  unl>elievei's  rather  than  on  the  studjr 
and  use  of  the  Bible,  This  point  may  be  iHustrated  by  some 
extracts  from  missionary  letters  published  in  the  "  Anntds  of 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Faith."    A  Roman  Catholic  missionaiy 
in  India  writes : 

**  To  show  the  Scriptures^  withoel  long  previoas  preparation,  (o  a  pa- 
gan, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  him  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  even  to 
a  desire  of  knowing  the  lruth»  is,  in  ray  opinion,  an  abstirdify.  I  have 
under  my  care  fix>ra  7  to  8*0Q0  native  Christ ian^  lind  I  should  be  very 
much  troubled  to  find,  among  tliem  idl,  4  pcrsou^^  capable  of  naderstaml- 
ing  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  or  to  whom  the  simple  text  of  the  Bible 
could  be  of  any  use.  I  have  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  my  numer- 
ous flock  a  little  catechism  of  10  or  12  pages,  m  which  are  explained 
the  principal  truths  of  the  gosI)^?l.  It  ia  prepared  in  &^  simple  and 
clear  a  style  as  possible,  and  I  have  explaine<l  it  many  times  to  my 
assembled  people,  and  yet  the  great  majority  do  not  ondeisljind  it.  Of 
what  use  could  the  Scriptures  be  to  persons  incapable  of  understanding 
a  little  catecbism  of  10  or  12  pages  written  in  the  simplest  style  ?  '* 

The  apostolic  vicar  of  Su-Tchuen  in  China,  after  reporting 
the  baptism  in  6  years  of  over  112,815  pap;an  children  in  dan- 
ger of  death  and  the  salvation  of  |  of  these  who  actually  died 
the  aame  year  tliey  were  baptized,  proceeds : 

♦*  We  pay  faithful  persons,  men  and  women,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  children,  to  seek  and  baptize  those  who  are  found 
dangemufily  ill.  It  is  easy  to  meut  at  fairs  a  crowd  of  beggars  with 
their  children  in  extreme  distress.  They  may  be  seen  everywhere  in 
the  roads,  at  the  gates  of  I  he  towns  and  villages,  in  the  most  needy  con- 
dition. Our  male  and  ftimale  baptizers  approach  them  with  soothing, 
compassionate  words,  and  offer  pills  lo  the  little  sufferers  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  lively  interest  The  parents  willingly  permit  our 
people  lo  examine  the  condition  of  their  children,  and  to  sprinkle  on 
their  foreheads  some  drops  of  water,  secur'ng  their  salvation  while 
^ey  prononnoe  the  sacramental  words.  Our  Christian  bapiizers  are 
^Ytded  into  2  classes :  tho^  who  travel  about  seeking  for  children  in 
danger  of  death  ;  and  those  who  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  towns  and 
villages  and  devote  themselves  to  tno  same  work  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  I  intend  to  print  some  ndea  for  their  direction,  and  to 
stimulate  them  all  in  their  work.  .  •  . 

**  The  expenses  of  a  traveling  baptizer  are  150  francs  [=  $27.90] 
a  year,  including  his  medicines  and  board ;  100  francs  [§18,60]  are 
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sufficient  for  a  stntionar^r  male  baptixer  and  80  or  85  franca  [SI 5  or 
$1G]  for  a  female;  and  yet  the  number  t)f  liaptlzers  L*  ?o  great  that 
the  whole  expeuses  this  year  [1847]  amount  to  10,000  francs"  [= 
$1860], 

Prom  the  statistics  of  Canon  Josepli  Oi*talda's  work  entitled 
"Italian  Ai)08tolic  Missionaries  in  the  Foreign  Missions  over 
tliG  Pour  Parts  of  the  World,"  pni;Ushed  at  Turin  in  18G4,and 
quoted  in  tlie  Civilta  Cattolica  and  in  the  Catholic  Worid  for 
January,  186i3»  are  derived  the  following  statements.  Ortalda 
reckons  2055  Italian  foreign  missionaries,  529  of  them  in 
Europe,  010  in  Asia,  167  in  Africa,  69ti  in  America,  and  53  in 
Oceanica;  41  Ijeing  bishops,  162  secular  priests,  490  Jesuits, 
447  Capuchins,  368  Minor  Observants  (Franciscans),  and  the 
rest  mostly  monastics  of  nearly  20  different  orders.  Ortalda's 
table  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Asia  gives  for  tJie  22 
apostolic  vicariates  and  2  ajtostolic  prefectures  in  the  empire 
of  China  (including  Hong-Kong)  297  missionaries  and  446,465 
Roman  Catholics ;  for  the  10  apostolic  vicariates  in  Farther 
India,  or  Indo-China,  including  Siam,  Coclnn-China,  Tonquin, 
Ac.,  325  missionaries  and  561,000  Catholics  ;  for  the  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Japan  10  missionaries  and  12,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  for  the  20  apostolic  vicariates  in  the  East  Indies,  includ- 
ing Hindostan,  Ceylon,  A%-a  and  Pegu,  325  missionaries,  409 
native  priests,  and  994,220  Roman  Catholics  ;  fi>r  the  French 
colonies  in  India,  12  missionaries  and  7,000  Roman  Catholics ; 
for  the  Dutch  colonies  in  India  and  Oceanica,  7  missionaries 
and  11,000  Roman  Catholics  ;  for  Laboan  and  its  vicinity  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  6  missionaries  and  3,000  Roman  Cath* 
olica ;  for  2  apostolic  vicariates,  2  apostolic  delegations,  and  1 
apostolic  prefecture  in  Western  Asia  (Persia,  Turkey  and  Ara- 
bia) 182  missionaries  for  235,286  Roman  Catholics  under  their 
charge*  Since  the  date  of  Ortalda's  statistics,  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  China  has  been  estimated  at  600  (in 
1867),  The  American  Year-Book  for  1869  gives  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  in  China  and  dcfiendencies  as  700,000  ; 
in  Japan,  100,000 ;  in  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  and  Indo-China, 
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1,600,000;  and  in  the  East  India  islands,  2,000,000.  The 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Africa  is  mostly  in  the  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  British  possessions,  and  is  estimated  at 
over  1,100,000.  But  hardly  any  of  these  estimates  are  thor- 
oughly reliable. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  success  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missions,  and  their  power  of  clianging  the  national 
thoughts  of  countries,  a  recent  Protestant  reviewer  says  that 
the  Roman  Catholics 

^  Count  very  numerous  converts  in  China  and  Tonquin,  but  marked 
success  nowhere  else.  The  national  movements  in  heathen  countries 
are  more  toward  Protestantism  than  Romani>m.  The  age  of  Catholic 
colonization  has  passed ;  and  Protestant  colonies  and  missions  are  rap- 
idly supplanting  paganism  in  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  New  Zeal- 
and, and  Australia.  The  Pacific  islands  are  rapidly  becoming  Protest- 
ant Hardly  one  is  Catholic  Madaga^'car  is  rapidly  following  their 
example.  India  never  will  be  Catholic,  though  300  yean  of  missions 
have  given  that  faiih  every  advantage  till  within  50  years.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  rapidly  permeating  the  native  educated  mind, 
and  with  this  movement  Catholicism  has  little  sympathy." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  HOLT  OFFICE  OB  INQUISITION. 

The  "  Holy  Office,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  "  is  the  name 
of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  established  in  the  18th  century 
by  i)ope8  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  to 
try  heretics,  blasphemers,  apostates,  relapsed  J^ws  or  Moham- 
medans, witches  and  wizards,  polygamists,  and  other  persons 
charged  with  infractions  of  tiie  canons  of  tlie  Church.  The 
judges  of  this  court  were  called  inquisitors,  whence  the  tribu- 
nal itself  has  been  commonly  styled  the  *  Holy  Inquisition.'  ** 
Tlie  punishment  of  heresy  and  the  name  of  inquisitors  were 
not,  indeed,  new.  In  a.d.  825,  the  emperor  Gonstantine  ban- 
ished the  Arians  and  threatened  death  to  those  who  should 
keep  and  use  the  books  of  Arius.  Constantius,  a.d.  853,  for- 
bade heathen  sacrifices  under  pain  of  death.  Tlie  first  law 
under  the  Christian  emperors  for  punishing  heresy  with  death 
was  set  fortli  by  Theodosius  I.  against  the  Manicheans,  4c., 
A.D.  382,  and  Priscillian,  a  Spanish  Gnostic,  was  beheaded  for 
heresy  a.d.  385.  The  trial  and  punishment  in  all  such  cases 
were  left  to  the  civil  magistrate.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
comicils  not  only  condenmed  certain  doctrines  as  heretical,  but 
sometimes  specified  the  punishments  for  heretics,  Jews,  and 
apostates ;  and  bishops,  after  examining  the  accused)  admon- 
ished them,  if  guilty,  and  then  handed  them  over,  if  obstinate, 
to  the  secular  courts. 

Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  considered  heresy  the  deadliest  of 
sins,  sent  2  legates  with  the  title  of  "  inquisitors "  into  the 
south  of  France,  to  extirpate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  (see 
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Cliap.  XII,)*  Tliese  legates,  bj  tlie  pope's  authority,  held  their 
own  court,  suniraoiied  before  it  suspected  heretics,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  punished  them  even  with  death*  In  1206,  Dom- 
inic de  Guzman,  founder  of  the  Duininicans,  was  associated 
with  them  and  became  one  of  their  mast  zeahjus  agents.  But 
this  was  only  a  local  and  temporary  eomniission. 

In  1215  tlie  4tli  council  of  the  Lateran  enacted  new  and 
Severn  canons  against  heretics,  and  made  it  the  chief  business 
of  the  bishops'  synodal  tribunals  to  search  out  and  punish  here- 
ticB*  Pope  Hoaorius  111,  issued  new  provisions  against  heretics, 
which  wxn'e  enforced  by  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  in  12:24,  con* 
demning  impenitent  heretics  to  death,  and  [>enitent  ones  to  (jer* 
petual  imprisonment  The  council  of  Toulouse,  in  which  a 
papal  legate  presided,  ordered  in  1229  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  inquisitors  in  every  city,  composed  of  a  clergyman  and 
8  laymen.  But  as  many  bishops  were  accused  of  remissness  or 
partiality,  |>op€  Gregory  IX.  in  1232  and  1233  altered  the  in- 
stitution, and  established  in  Germany,  Aragon,  Southern  France, 
Lorabardy,  Ac,  inquisitors*  courts  or  *'  inquisitorial  missions," 
appointing  generally  Dominican  monks  as  inquisitors*  Says 
the  Penny  Cyclo|>cdia : 

"The  Inquisition  was  introtluced  into  Bnni©  as  well  a<»  other  parti 
of  Italy  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  intrnsted  to  the  Dominican!*,  bnt  it  was  a 
long  time  before  it  waa  established  as  a  distinct  and  permanent  court- 
Inquisitors  were  apf>ointcd  by  the  pope  on  piirticnlfir  otva^ioiis,  who 
visited  the  various  provinces  and  towns,  pTOckiming  to  ail  persons  the 
obligation  they  were  under  of  informing  against  those  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  of  being  heretics,  under  pain  of  exTOmmuni canon.  At  the 
same  time  they  also  made  it  known  that  all  persons  guilty  of  heresy 
who  came  of  themselves  before  the  inquisi^itor  witliiti  a  rorUun  tixed 
period,  and  accused  themseh'es  and  profesi^ed  re pentanco,  should  receive 
absolution  and  be  only  subject  to  a  canonical  peuJince.  These  penan- 
ces were  public^  humilialing,  and  very  severe,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  let- 
ter of  St.  Dominic  concerning  a  heretic  whom  he  hail  converted,  by  the 
lets  of  the  council  of  Beziera,  a.d.  1233,  and  of  the  council  of  Tarra- 
caaa  in  1242.  After  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace^  the  inquisitor 
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proceeded  ex^^fficto  ngftinst  thode  who  w^e  denounced,  the  name  of 
the  informer  being  kept  secret :  he  examined  witnesiies  privately  in 
pn^sence  of  a  iioiary  and  2  priesU,  and  having  taken  down  the  evi- 
dence in  writing,  be  read  it  over  to  llje  witnesses,  *  wlio  were  asked 
whether  thej  eondrmed  what  had  been  read*  If  ihere  appeared  to  he 
suHieient  grounds  for  proceedinu^  against  the  accused,  the  inquif?itor  or- 
dered hiij  arrest  by  the  niuiuci|)al  olfieers,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans,  if  ihure  was  one  in  the  town,  or  to  the 
prison  of  the  ecde.siastical  court.  He  was  tlifn  interrogated  by  the 
uiquisitor,  and  his  answers  might  be  used  afterwards  as  evidence 
against  him.  If  the  accused  denied  the  charge  of  heresy^  he  was  suf)- 
plied  with  a  copy  of  the  instruction  and  depositions,  bat  without  the 
names  of  the  accuser  and  witnes^^e^,  and  with  the  omi^ion  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  might  di;<covcr  them.  The  accused  hjiving  made  his 
answer  or  defense,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  if  he  denied  the 
charges,  the  imiulsltor,  together  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his 
delegate,  if  ihey  thought  [)roj^er, orderefl  hira  to  be  put  to  the  torture' 
in  order  to  obtain  his  confession.  The  torture  might  be  repealed  3 
times,  but  it  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  applied  only  once ;  this  regu- 
hition  however  was  often  evaded  by  suspemling  the  torments  and  tlien 
resuming  thorn,  and  cfmsidering  the  whole  as  one  torture.  If  in  tlie 
end  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner, 
he  was  dechired  to  l)e  *sui?pected  of  deresy/  was  obliged  to  make  a 
public  abju ration  of  all  herer^ies,  aud  was  subject  to  certain  penalties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  aeruseil  was  convicted  of 
heresy,  but  profe.'ssed  his  rctpentance,  he  was  condemned  to  prison  for 
life,  a  penalty  which  however  might  be  mitigated  by  the  inquisitor* 
But  if  he  was  a  *  relapsed,'  that  is  to  s^iy,  had  been  tried  before^  and 
found  guilty,  or  only  sti-ongly  suspectedt  there  was  no  men^y  for  him ; 


1  Tbe  councils  of  B^ziers  and  Nftrbonnc^  and  pope  Innocent  IV.,  allowed  mm* 
inals  &nd  infamotts  persons  and  iiccompticcs  to  be  witaefl«eft»iind  conviction  of  here- 
sy to  be  cffdiod  by  their  testimony* 

*  Accord  injf  to  the  Penny  Cycloppflia,  tbc  first  trace  of  any  eocleaiiwticAl  sanction 
of  the  use  of  torture^  CTon  in  the  rase  of  heresy  or  apostasVi  is  found  ia  a  decree  of 
pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1252  ;  and  this  decree  docs  not  anthorixo  the  inquisitors  to 
ase  it,  but  calb  on  ciril  magistrates  to  press  oflendcrs  to  confession  agiun«t  them> 
selves  and  others  by  torture ;  but  subsequently  the  necessity  for  secrecy  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bquisitiou  led  to  the  u&c  of  torture  by  the  inquisl&ori  thcuuelvet. 
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he  was  *  relaxattts^^  that  is  to  say,  ghen  over  to  the  Irty  mag^istmte,  who^ 
aocording  to  the  civil  and  ciinoti  laws,  was  bound  to  put  him  to  deiitb 
upon  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitor  whieh  dedareil  him  a  heretic.  The 
ooly  favor  shown  to  ihe  relapsed  heretic  wlio  coiitessed  and  abjured  lili 
guilt  was,  to  be  strangled  before  he  was  burnt.  If  the  convicted  here- 
tic was  not  relapjjcd,  but  impenitent,  a  respite  of  the  i^einence  was 
granted  in  oilier  to  etfeei  his  eonvtrjiion,  and  if  be  at  la^l  abjured,  hia 
life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetuid  imprisonment.  If 
he  persislcMl  in  bis  impenitence,  he  was  publicly  burned  iillve,  Sych 
were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  old  or  delegated  Ini|ui:5ition  aa 
it  exidte<l  from  the  13th  century  to  the  latter  part  of  ihe  15th,  and  the 
regnlationj*  of  which  are  found  in  the  *  Directanum  Inqmsitorum^ 
[==  Directory  of  Inc]iiLsitor;!]  of  Friar  Nicholas  Eymeric,  a  native  of 
C»italoTiiji»  and  a  Dominican  monk  of  the  14th  century,  who  held  the 
office  of  chief  inquisitor  in  Aragon  for  42  years/* 

111  the  lotli  century  the  Inquisition  had  nearly  fallen  into 
didu$c  in  Aragoti  from  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  wliu 
had  occassioticd  its  introduction  \  but  it  had  not  yet  t^keu 
permanent  root  in  Castile  and  Leon  and  PoiiugaL  What 
is  called  the  ''Modern  or  Spanish  Inquisition"  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  in  1480.  Alfonso  d©  Hodt^ja,  Doraiuican 
prior  in  Seville,  and  Friar  Philip  de  Barlieris,  itiqiiirtitor  in 
Sicily,  had  suggested  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1477  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  iti  Spain  fur  punishing  tliose 
Christians  wlio  secretly  relapsed  to  Judaism.  Isabella  hes* 
itati»d ;  but  means  were  found  to  alarm  her  conscience ;  and 
ghe  solicited  and  obtained  in  1478  a  papal  bull  authorizing 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  *'  to  appoint  2  or  3  bishops  or  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  aged  at  least  40  years,  of  iri*e- 
proaehablc  character,  graduates  in  theology,  and  the  canon 
law,  who  were  to  bo  commissioned  to  seek  after  and  discover, 
throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  all  apos* 
tates,  heretics,  and  their  abettors,  wit!i  full  power  to  proceed 
against  them  according  to  law  and  custom.**  After  the  execu* 
tion  of  tlie  bull  had  tH?en  suspended  fc*r  2  years  by  Isabella, 
tlie  sovereigns  app<3inted  two  Domiiiirans  as  inquisitors,  with 
an  assessor  and  a  fiscal  attorney.    Of  the  commencement  of 
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their  work  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  thus  gpeaka,  a  principal  au- 
thority being  the  Jesuit  Mariana's  History  of  Spain : 

"  The  inquii^itors  established  their  cotin  m  the  Dominican  convent 
of  St.  Piuil  of  St*villc,  whence,  on  the  2d  of  Januarj^  1481,  they  i»- 
«u«*(J  ihclr  fir>t  edict,  by  which  they  ordered  the  arrejit  of  seTend  new 
ClirL-^tiiins,  tn^  tljey  were  siylecl  [=  converts  from  Judaism  or  tlieir 
chiltlren],  ^^ho  were  Btrougly  Fuspected  of  heresy,  and  the  sequestrari 
tion  of  their  property,  denoqncmg  the  \mn  of  excommunication  a^inst 
those  who  f;ivor*  d  or  abetted  tlicm.  The  mimt>eT  of  prisoners  soon  bo- 
be*  ame  .'0  great,  that  tfie  Doniinicun  convent  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  the  court  wa3  removed  to  the  ca^^ile  of  Triana,  in  a  subnrb 
of  Seville.  The  inqiiisiloi-s  issued  another  edict,  by  which  they  ordered 
every  person,  under  pnin  of  mortal  sin  and  exoommunicalion,  tci  inform 
against  those  who  had  relap-ed  into  the  Jewij^h  faith  or  rites,  or  who 
gave  reason  for  suspecting  them  of  being  relacsed^  Fpeeifying  numer- 
ous indications  by  wliich  they  miglit  he  known.  Sentences  of  deaih 
soon  followed;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1481,  21)8  *  new  Chri^ 
tians'  were  burnt  alive  in  the  city  of  Seville,  2,000  in  other  parts  of 
Andalusiai  and  17,000  were  subjected  to  various  |*oualtios.  The  prop- 
erty of  those  who  were  executed,  which  was  cou:iiderable,  was  confis- 
cated/' 

The  terror  excited  by  these  executions  caused  a  vast  nuiuber 
of '  new  Christians  *  to  emigrate  ;  some,  condemned  as  contuma- 
cious, apijealed  to  the  pope,  who  revoked  the  authority  previously 
given  to  the  sovereigns  t4)  appoint  other  inquisitors,  recommend- 
ed mildness  and  moderation,  and  apiKJinted  Thomas  do  Torque- 
mada  inquisitor-general  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  with  full  jurisdiction  over  all  inquisitors  in  Spain  and  ita 
dependencies.  Torquemada  chose  2  jurists  as  his  assessors 
and  councilors,  and  created  4  subordinate  courts,  at  Seville, 
Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Villa  Real  (afterwards  at  Toledo).  The 
oi^anic  laws  or  "  instructions "  of  the  new  tribunal  were 
franiod  by  Torquemada  and  his  assessors  and  promulgated  in 
1484 ;  new  articles  were  added  in  1488  and  1498 ;  and  the 
inquisitor-general  Valdez  in  1561  compiled  a  new  series  of  or- 
dinances which  regulated  ever  after  the  practice  and  proceed^ 
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of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
of  these : 


Tlio  Penny  Cjclopedia  saye 


"  They  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  already  noticed  a*?  being 
ia  practice  by  the  old  Inquisition,  but  are  more  minute  and  rather  luore 
unfavorable  to  the  accused-  By  the  old  practice,  for  instance^  the 
name,s  of  the  witne.«ises  for  the  prosecution  were  in  many  cases  com* 
munieated  to  the  accu>eiU  to  whom  they  were  of  g:reat  use  for  hia 
defense.  CoufiiJ^cation  of  the  property  of  tho^^e  who  were  eondemned 
was  not  generally  enforced  under  the  old  pnictice,  and  this  was  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon*  *  • . .  •  Another  im- 
portant ctiaractenBtic  of  the  new  Span  is  li  Inquiiiition  was  its  compact 
organizaiion  and  independence  of  all  other  authorities.  The  iuquisitor- 
general  was  appointed  for  life;  he  waa  projio^sed  by  the  king  jind  ap- 
proved by  the  pope.  He  appointed  all  other  inqui  itors  under  him^  as 
well  as  visitors  and  other  agents.  He  bad  full  and  diricretionrtry  power 
T)y  the  pajial  hulls  in  all  mattei's  of  heresy*  The  grand  iiiqu i>i tor, 
being  thus  (ilaced  as  a  distinct  power  between  the  kiitg  and  the  pope^ 
was  in  reality  independent  of  both/' 

An  instance  of  this  independence  is  the  case  of  Carranxa, 

arcliblrthop  of  Tuledo,  wlio  had  attended  the  enifH^ror  Cliurles 
V.  in  his  last  moments,  ajid  who,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  iulluence  of 
ihe  poj)e  and  of  tho  prelates  at  the  council  of  Ttx^nt,  was  con- 
fined in  the  dungeons  of  the  S|ianis!i  Inquisition  7  yeai*s,  and 
finally,  atler  |>ope  Gregory  XIIL  had  been  induced  reliictarilly 
to  declare  that  the  archljisliop  was  strongly  snsj>ected  of  be- 
lieving 16  propositions  qualified  as  Lutheran,  was  senteiKtcd  to 
6  years'  iraprisoiiment  in  a  Domiuican  convent  and  other  pen- 
ances. The  archbishop  soon  after  died  in  the  convent  at 
Rome  where  he  was  detained,  after  solemnly  declaring  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses  *'that  he  had  nc%*cr  fallen  into 
the  errors  with  which  he  had  l>cen  charged ;  that  his  expressions 
had  lioeu  distorted  into  a  meaning  totally  different  from  his; 
that  he  however  humbly  snhmitted  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  sovereign  pc>ntitiV  and  lieartily  forgave  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  in  the  trial,  and  wonld  pray  for  them 
before  the  throne  of  grace."     In  his  epitaph  pope  Gi^egoiy 
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XllL  had  him  described  m  a  prelate  "  illustrious  for  his  birth, 
hi»  life,  his  doctrine,  his  preaching,  and  his  charity." 

The '*  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office**  (see  Chapter  V,), 
founded  at  Ilomc  in  1.543  by  pope  Paul  III.,  consisted  at  first  of 
6  cardinals,  styled  ''  inquisitors-general  of  the  faith/*  who  had 
the  superintendence  over  all  other  inquisitors,  and  fidl  author- 
ity to  proceed,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  against 
all  heretics  or  persons  susj:»ectcd  of  heresy,  to  punish  them, 
confiscate  their  profierty,  degrade  and  deliver  to  the  secular 
courts  all  clerical  olTenders,  call  in  if  necessary  the  assistance 
of  the  secular  arm,  ap|X)int  inquisitors  and  other  officials,  and 
hear  and  decide  appeals  from  other  inquisitors,  but  without 
interferhig  with  the  privileges  of  tlie  Spanish  Inquisition  as 
then  established.  In  1564  popes  Pius  IV*  and  V.  confirmed 
and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which 
were  however  resisted  in  France-  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  1588, 
made  the  ''  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition"  one  of  his 
15  congregations,  to  consist  of  12  cardinals  with  several  pre- 
lates as  assessors,  several  monks  as  consnltors,  and  clergymen 
and  lawyere  styled  "  qualificators,"  who  prepared  the  cases* 

The  Inquisition  as  established  in  Italy  in  the  IGth  century, 
was  generally  very  different  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
The  inquisitors,  except  in  Sicily,  were  instructed  to  proceed 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  the 
depositions  and  names  of  the  witnesses  wei^  to  be  communi- 
cated to  tlie  accused ;  sentence  of  condemnation  was  not  ac- 
companied by  confiscation,  and  was  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  temporal  sovereign.  Among  the  Neapolitans  cases  of 
heresy  were  tried,  as  Ijefore,  liy  the  bishops'  courts*  Sicily 
alone,  as  an  old  dependency  of  Aragon,  received  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Venice  had  a  political  state  Inquisition,  but*  the 
ecclesiastical  Inquisition  was  sulyect  to  many  checks  and  its 
victims  were  put  to  death  by  drowning. 

The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  several  of  the  Italian 
states  about  a  century  ago :  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in 
1808  throughout  Italy  ;  and  was  reestablished  in  the  States  of 
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the  Clnirdi  in  1814,  and  in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  in  1833  ;  and 
it  was  finally  deprived  of  its  power  in  Sardinia  in  1848,  and  in 
tlie  rest  of  Italy  as  the  free  institutions  of  Sai^dinia  were  ex- 
tended in  1859  and  1870. 

In  Fehmary,  1849,  tlie  Inquisition  at  Rome,  which  has  been 
styled  "  the  mildest  of  ail  tribunals  of  this  nature/'  was  sup- 
pressed under  the  RliorMived  Eoman  Republic ;  but  in  June, 
1849,  it  was  reestablished  under  Pius  IX.  in  an  apartment  at 
the  Vatican,  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  who  had  been  for  10  years  a 
qualifieator  of  this  Inquisition,  has  given  a  description  of  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  iti*  contents,  as  these  a]>peared 
when  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  April,  1849. 
From  the  description  published  in  his  book,"*  Rome,  Christian 
and  Paj>al,"  the  fullowing  accomit  is  abridged. 

This  palace,  situated  near  the  Vatican,  and  entered  by  iron  gates, 
wa»  com[)Oded  of  2  rectarigles  unitt-d  by  a  trapezium,  tlie  fir^t  rcctmigle 
for  the  use  of  the  inquisitors  and  other  officers,  the  secomJ  ihr  the 
pri&oaers.  In  the  lat  story,  an  immense  hall  led  Ui  two  larr^e  and 
commodious  apartments  for  the  fsitber  commifisnry  and  the  ast^e^sor; 
then  came  the  hall  of  the  tribunal,  with  the  colossal  arms  of  Pius  V. 
(its  builder)  at  one  end,  a  large  arm-chair  surmounled  by  a  huge  cru- 
cifix, for  the  fcttber  commissary,  an  elliptical  table  and  20  chairs  for 
the  coneultors,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Dominic ;  next  were  the  archives, 
not  to  be  entered,  aeeordinpt  to  an  inscription  over  the  door,  under  pen- 
alty of  excommnnication.  The  **  chancery/*  or  let  part  of  the  archives, 
contained  tables  and  writing  materials  and  the  records  of  all  the  mod- 
em trials  since  the  middle  of  the  IHfh  century.  The  library,  or  2d 
part,  contained  all  the  corrcKpondeace  of  the  Holy  Otfice,  all  worka 
in  any  language  which  praised  the  Inqaisition,  a  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  Italian  reformers,  and  manuscripts  found  in  the 
poraession  of  heretical  priests  who  were  imprisoned  or  deprived  of 
their  property  by  the  censor.  The  3d  part  contained  the  ancient  pro- 
ceedings from  the  time  of  Pius  V.,  as  the  famous  trials  of  Pasquali, 
of  Paleario,  of  Carnesecchi  and  of  many  others  burned  in  Rome,  the 
plans  for  the  Vaheline  massacres  (of  the  Waldenses  in  1620),  the  doc- 
uments of  the  GyniKDwder  Plot  of  England  (160o),  of  the  St,  Bar- 
tholomew massacre  in  France,  &c     Beyond  the  Archives,  a  trap  in 
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the  floor  of  the  room  occupied  by  one  of  the  &ther  '*  compunions  **  led 
down  by  a  statr-c^se  to  ti  recent  opening  made  in  the  wall  by  order  of 
the  republican  go\rernment,  and  this  ended  in  a  subterranean  cavity- 
like  a  eepdchre,  with  the  earth  on  its  btjltom  black  and  8[>ongy,  and 
on  one  side  heaped  up,  covering  balAburled  human  skeletons. — In  the 
middle  of  the  2d  rectangle^  where  the  prisons  were,  was  a  dark  and 
damp  court-yard,  and  all  around  it  were  small  gates  with  bars  of  iron, 
showing  where  were  the  old  dungeons,  Hltle,  low*  damp  cells,  hardly 
large  enough  to  contain  one  person.  Below  these  cells  were  subier- 
nmean  passages,  fortned  l>y  the  ruins  of  Nero*s  ancient  circus,  in  one 
of  which  still  existed  about  BO  steps  of  a  stone  stairn^ase,  which  those 
whom  the  Inquisition  condemned  to  die  by  being  walled  up  bad  to  de- 
scend. These  victims  as  the  skeletons  found  at  the  bottom  showed^ 
had  their  hands  bound  liehind  their  backs,  and  were  buried  tip  to  their 
shoulders  in  earth  mixed  with  lime ;  then  the  opening  was  walled  up, 
and  they  were  left  to  die  by  starvation.  In  another  small  and  worse 
ooart-yard  were  60  very  small  dungeons  in  S  stories,  each  dungeon 
having  an  enormous  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  wall  or  to  the  pavement, 
and  used  for  clasping  the  prisoner's  waist  In  the  <;enter  of  one  of 
these  dungeons  was  a  large  atone  covering  a  hole  in  wlndi  many  skel- 
etons were  seen,  but  whether  they  were  buried  dead  or  alive  was  not 
known.  Some  of  the  half  effaced  inscriptions  on  these  prison-walls 
were: — ^*  The  Lord  is  my  ^^hcplierd  ;  I  shall  not  want :"  **  The  caprice 
and  cnielty  of  man  shall  never  separate  me  from  thy  Churcli,  O  Christ, 
my  only  hope  :  **  •*  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness** sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingrJom  of  heaven." — The  modem  prisons 
were  narrow  cells  in  2  compartments,  separated  by  a  long  and  narrow 
corridor.  On  each  door  was  placed  a  crucifix,  but  the  Savior's  face  was 
fiepresented  as  menacing  and  ferocious.  In  each  dungeon  was  written 
In  large  letters  a  threatening  passage  from  the  Bible-,  as, "  Set  tliou  a 
wicked  man  over  liim.  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  himd ;  **  ^^Cursed 
Bh:dt  tliou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shnlt  thou  be  when  thou 
goest  out,"  &c  The  ancient  hall  of  torture  *  was  under  ground  and 
approached  by  a  narrow  stone  staircase.  There  was  Ftill  **  fa^^tened 
into  the  wall  an  iron  hook  which  sustained  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
in  the  center  was  a  square  stone,  in  which  a  post  was  fixed,  which 


^  "Finft  YIIm  after  his  restoration  [in  1814],  ii  said  to  hare  aboUshed  the  iif« 
of  thektortare/'  sajn  Ih©  Peanj  Cyclopedia- 
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served  for  torture  by  means  of  a  rope.  Iron  rings  fixed  in  the  dome 
showed  the  means  of  other  tortures,  A  large  chinmey-plaeo  in  one  of 
the  angles  of  tlio  room  iudicaled  the  place  of  torture  by  fire.  But 
lately  this  chamber  had  been  converted  into  the  wine  cellar  of  the  rev- 
erend father-inquiijitor.  At  the  side  of  this  cellar  the  republican  gov* 
emment  had  had  a  wall  torn  down,  which^  atthoiijrh  painted  gray  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  ancir  nt,  yet,  its  mortar  having  been  ex- 
amined by  masons,  was  recognized  to  be  of  very  recent  construeiion. 
This  o{>ening  conducted  into  a  high  room  where  there  were  2  large 
ovens,  made  in  the  form  of  hives,  and  thi-se  ovens  were  filled  with  cal- 
cined bones.  When  tlie  inquisition  could  no  longer  bum  its  viclims  in 
public,  they  were  burned  secretly  in  these  ovens." 

Shoberl,  who  draws  his  materials  from  Catholic  wntern, 
gires  the  following  description  of  the  3  kinds  of  tortui-c, — by 
the  rope,  by  water,  and  by  fire, — commonly  used  by  the  Inqui- 
Bttion  to  extort  confessions  from  an  accused  or  suspected  per- 
son : 

**  The  first,  called  Bquassation,  consisted  in  tying  hack  the  arms  by 
a  cord,  fa^stening  weights  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  him  up  to  the  full 
height  of  the  phice  by  means  of  a  pulley.  Having  been  kept  "sus- 
pended for  some  time»  he  was  suddenly  let  down  with  a  jerk  to  within 
a  Utile  distance  of  the  floor,  and  with  repeated  shocks  all  his  joints 
were  dislocated;  for  this  speries  of  tortnre  was  continued  for  an  hour 
and  sometimes  longer,  accnrding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inquisitors  pres- 
ent, and  to  what  the  strength  of  the  sufferer  seemed  capable  of  enduring. 
If  this  torture  was  not  sutBcient  to  overcome  him^  that  of  water  w^as 
resorted  to.  He  was  oblige^l  to  swallow  a  great  quanlity,  and  then 
laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  provided  w  ith  a  lid  that  might  he  pressed 
down  as  tight  as  the  operators  ple«sed.  Acroi^s  the  trough  was  a  bar, 
on  which  the  sufferer's  back  rested,  and  by  which  tlie  sfjine  was  broken. 
The  torture  by  fire  was  equally  painful.  A  Yory  brisk  tire  was  made ; 
and,  the  prisoner  being  extended  on  the  ground,  the  soles  of  his  feet 
were  rubbed  with  lard  or  some  other  combustible  matter,  and  placed 
dose  to  the  fire,  till  the  agony  extorted  from  him  sucli  a  confession  aa 
htfl  tormentors  required.  Not  sati^tied  with  their  succej^s,  the  judges 
doomed  their  miserable  viclims  to  the  torture  a  second  time,  to  make 
them  own  the  motive  or  intention  for  the  actions  which  they  acknowl- 
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e  jged  to  have  committetl ;  and  a  tliird  time,  to  force  them  to  reveal 
Iheir  aceompliees  or  abetlora," 

Tlie  Avi/o-da-FS  or  Auto^e-FS  (=Act  of  Faitli)  was  the 
public  and  solomn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  before 
the  court  of  the  Inqnisition,  and  of  the  sentences  pronounced 
by  the  judges  of  that  tribunal*  The  AtUo  da  Fi  properly  ended 
urith  the  transfer  of  the  offenders  to  the  sectilur  authority  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentences ;  but  it  is  jjopularly  ai>plied  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentences,  piarticularly  by  burning.  The 
clearing  of  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  which  is  implied  in 
tlie  public  and  general  act,  took  place  in  Sfwiin,  Portugal,  Ac, 
at  the  accession  or  marriage  of  a  king^  birth  of  an  heir  appar- 
ent, &c.  Similar  solemnities  on  a  smaller  scale  occurred  every 
year  on  the  Friday  before  Good  Friday-  Tlie  general  descrip- 
tion of  an  Auto  da  Fi  is  thus  given  by  Shobcrl : 

By  dnyhroak,  llic  tc^lling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedra]  summoned 
the  faithful  to  the  horrid   tragedy.     Persons  of  the  highest  distinction 
eajjerly  oliVred  their  services  to  escort  the  victims ;  and  gi'anfL-e^  were 
often  seen  assutuiiig  the  character  of  fumiliar^  [=8orvant5  and  spie^]  of 
the  Inquisition.     The  Dominicans,  with  the  standard  of  the  execrable 
trlbtinal^  opened  the  procession.    The  condemned  walked  harefool,  with 
a  pointed  c«p  on  their  head*,  and  drei*sed  in  a  Ban-htmio^  a  yellow  frock 
with  a  cross  on  the  hreast  and  on   the  buck,  and  covered  with  painted 
repre-eutatioas  of  the  faces  of  lienda.     The  jvenitent^i,  on  whom  i^ome 
penanre  only  was  impoj=efl,   came  firsts  and  after  the  cross,  which  was 
borne  behind  them,  followed  ?fuch  as  were  doomed  to  die.     Elhgies  of 
person,*^  who  hail  escaped,  and  ihe  remains  of  the  dead  that  had  incur- 
red condemnation,  appeared  in  the  fearful  procession  lying  in  black 
coffins,  on  wliich  were  painted  flames  and   infernal  figures  ;  and  it  was 
closed  by  priests  and  monks.     Passing  ihrongh  the  principal  streets  of 
the  dty  to  the  eathedml,  a   sermon  was  preached,  and  their  sentence 
read  to  the  delinquents  each  of  them  standing  meanwhile*  with   an  ex- 
tinguished taper  in  his  hand,  before  a  cnicifix.  A  servant  of  the  Inquis* 
ition  then  smote    them  on  the  breast  with  his  hand,  lo  signify  that  the 
tribunal  had  ceased  to  have   any   power  over  them*     TI»e  condemned 
were  then  delivered  uplo  an  officer  of  the  civil  authority,  and  soon 
afterwards  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution.      Each  was  asked 
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io  what  faith  he  would  die  ;  if  he  said,  *  in  ihe  Oiiholic/  he  was  Btrangled 
before  he  was  burned ;  tlie  others,  who  j>er^ist4?d  in  their  opiiiioiis*  were 
oan-igned  alive  to  the  flaniBS.  T!ie,^e  Autos  da  Fe<,  of  whl*:h  the  pro- 
fessed historinns  of  tlie  Itiqulsitioii  give  such  harrow  rug  details  as  thrill 
the  blool  with  horror,  the  people  of  both  ibexes  and  all  ages  thronged 
to  wilnes:*  with  transports  of  gati^faction  and  joy  surpassing  those  dia^ 
played  on  atiy  other  occasion.  Even  kings  deemed  it  a  meritorious  act 
to  attend  those  cruel  exhibitions^  with  their  whole  court,  and  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  the  torment -i  of  the  wretched  sufferers/* 

At  a  general  Auto  da  FS  held  at  Madrid, on  Sunday,  June  30, 
1080,  by  request  of  kin*^  Clmrlca  11. ,  and  minutely  described  by 
Olmo,  ati  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  who  was  present,  there  were 
55  condemned  to  the  fire,  of  whom  21  v^qi^^  present  in  person, 
and  34  in  effigy.  The  ceremony,  including  the  procession, 
mass^  sermon,  reading  of  extracts  from  the  processes  and  sen- 
tences of  all  the  condemned,  and  absolution  of  those  who  had 
repented,  lasted  from  7  A.M.  till  9  P.M.  while  the  burning 
lasted  from  4  P.M.  till  0  1-2  A.M.  of  Monday.  The  AuIoh  da 
Fi  became  \Qrj  rare  in  Spain  in  the  18th  century.  The  last 
jierson  burnt  by  the  sentence  of  tlie  Inqnisitiou  in  Spain  was  a 
woman  accused  of  having  made  a  contract  with  the  devil.  She 
was  burnt  at  Seville,  Nov.  7,  1781.  The  Spanish  Inqnisitiou 
was  suppressed  by  Napoleon's  decree  in  180S  in  the  parts  occu- 
pied by  the  Frx'nch,  and  in  181^^  by  the  Cortes  ;  it  was  reestab- 
lished by  Ferdinand  YIL  in  1814,  and  again  suppressed  by  the 
Cortes  in  1820;  reestablished  under  Ferdinand  in  182t5-6  ; 
again  abolished  in  1834,  and  its  property  confiscated  in  1835 
to  pay  the  public  debt.  Col.  Lemanouski  and  his  French 
trooj>8,  who  destroyed  the  Inquisition  near  Madrid  in  1809, 
found  in  its  dungeons,  notwithstanding  the  previous  disclaimers 
of  the  holy  fathers,  not  only  decaying  and  decayed  bodies  still 
chained,  but  also,  as  he  says,  *'  the  living  sufferer  of  every  age 
and  of  both  sexes,  from  the  young  man  and  maiden  to  those 
of  threescore  and  ten  years,  all  as  naked  as  when  they  were 
born  into  the  world,*'  and  *'  the  instruments  of  torture,  of  every 
kind  which  the  ingenuity  of  men  or  devils  could  invent" 
^5 
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The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Sicily  and  Sar* 
dinia  as  well  as  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  Lima,  Carthagena,  and  Mexico  in  America  rivaled 
those  of  Spain  itself  in  severity.  It  was  establis^hed  in  Portu- 
gal in  1557  with  nearly  the  same  organization  as  m  f^\mn  ;  but 
its  power  wan  broken  a  century  ago,  and  it  was  abolished  about 
50  years  ago  in  Portugal  and  its  dependencies,  including  Brazil 
and  Goa.  Tlie  Inquisition  of  Goa  in  the  East  Indies  was  lung 
famous  for  its  power  and  severity. 

Llorente,  who  had  been  secretary-general  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, and  had  at  his  djs|)osal  all  its  papers,  wrote  its  his- 
tory after  it  was  suppressed  in  1808  by  the  French*  Modern 
Catholic  writers  have  contested  the  accuracy  of  his  citations 
from  the  dtM^nnients  of  the  Inquisition;  but  Protestant  histori- 
ans generally  regard  his  authority  in  this  respect  as  unshaken. 
He  estimated  the  number  burned  alive  in  Spain  under  Torque- 
mada  (inquisitor-general,  1483-98)  at  8,800;  under  Doza  (in- 
quisitor-general, 1491M506)  at  1,664  ;  under  cardinal  Ximcnes 
(inquisitor-general,  1507-17)  at  2,536;  from  1483  to  1808 
(325  years)  at  31,912.  He  estimated  that  17,659  were  burned 
in  effigy,  and  201,450  subjected  to  rigorous  pains  and  penances, 
as  imprisonment,  galley-slavery,  Ac,  during  those  325 
years  in  Spain.  The  number  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  in  Portugal,  Sicily^ 
Sardinia,  and  otlier  parts  of  Europe  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  Inquisition  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  defenders  and 
advocates  in  the  19th  century.  A  Protestant  missionary  in 
Italy  in  1853  wrote  thus  • 

**  If  I  had  not  seen,  with  my  own  eyesi,  articles  from  the  Tablet  [of 
Dublin],  the  Univers  [of  Paris],  the  Oattolico  of  Genoa,  tlie  Armonia^ 
and  Campnna  of  Turin,  the  Courier  det  Alpei,  and  the  Etfto  dn  Mont 
Blanc  oi'  8iivoy*and  a  Roman  Catholic  Journal  of  MiUn^l  could  not 
have  beheved  how  warm  and  unammoiis  the  Roman  Catholic  prt^lates 
and  their  supporters  are  for  the  formal  reestablish  ment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  how  sanguine  they  are  in  the  gradual  altftinmejit  of  tins,  their  dar- 
Eng  object,  in  every  oountry  under  their  control  and  influence/* 
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The  Catholic  World,  published  in  New  York,  and  "  heartily 
approved  "  by  the  archbishop,  pope,  Ac,  had  for  it8  leading  ar- 
ticle in  February,  1869,  a  highly  eulogistic  account  of  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  3d  Inquisitor-general  in  Spain,  frum  which  the 
following  13  taken  : 

**  The  council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  issued  various   decrees  relative 

to  ihe  FTippres^ion  of  heresy^  and  muy  thu^  be  considered  as  founding 
the  first  Ioqui8Jtion.  The  Domtnicaos  especially  were  employed  in  the 
work  of  extirpating  hereby,  and  but  for  the  exerliona  of  such  men  ihe 
nations  of  Europe  would  have  been  overrun  with  Manicheisra  and  va- 
rious other  fonns  of  pestilent  error.  The  Jews  settled  in  Spain,  pene- 
trated in  disguise  every  branch  of  society,  and  strove  in  every  age  to 
Juiiaize  the  peo|>le.  The  InqyLsition  was  directe<i  in  a  particular 
mannr^r  against  this  subtle  inHuence,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  evil 
required  pecuiuir  remedies  and  antidotes  It  wa«  JudaL^tm  in  the 
Church  that  it  laliored  to  extirpate,  and  not  the  race  of  Israel  dwelling 
in  the  Peuiui^ula* 

**The  inquisitors  of  SevilJe  took  office  in  1481,  and  were  appointed 
by  the  sovereigns  FtTtliuand  and  r-abeJla.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  tihould  seek  to  rid  the  body  politic  of  a  gangrene  m 
fatal  as  secret  Judaism.  Yet  Sixtus  IV*  had  occasion  to  rebuke  the 
royal  inquisitors  for  their  needless  severity  and  to  take  mea^ure^  for 
the  mitigation  of  their  sentences.  But  the  institution  was  placed 
more  and  more  under  Ihe  control  of  the  state,  and  whether  clergymim 
or  laymen  were  employed,  they  were  alike  sub^en  ient  to  the  Sfpauinh 
^vtmment*  In  1492,  when,  by  a  memorable  edict,  the  Jews  were 
ordered  to  quit  Spain,  unless  they  submitted  to  l>e  baptized,  the  sphere 
of  the  Inquisition^s  labor*  became  greatly  enlarged  in  consequence  uf 
the  increased  number  of  Jews  who  professed  Christianity  from  worldly 
motives  alone.  The  Moriscoa  also,  or  baptized  Moors,  came  within 
the  sphere  of  its  action ;  and  it  was  inrroduced  into  Granada  by  the 
Adviee  of  the  2d  grand-inquisitor,  Deza,  in  order  to  prevent  their  re- 
Uip^^ing  int'O  li^lamism. 

"  The  sovereigns  of  Cafstile  arid  Aragon  promoted  the  Inquisition 
for  other  motives  bestdes  those  here  alluded  to.  They  used  it  as  au 
instrument  for  consolidating  their  own  power  and  breaking  that  of  the 
dergy  and  nobles.     Fiombal,  at  a  later  period,  did  the  same  in  Portu- 
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gal.  HcTTce  It  was  popular  with  the  lower  claases,  detected  by  the 
aristocracy,  and  often  censured  by  [x>pes»  To  these  flict5  I^inke  and 
Balmex  abundanUy  testify^  and  their  evidence  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Henry  L<>Ot  Guizot,  Ilavemaiui^  LenornuuH*  Dc»  MaiHre^  and  SpittltT. 
The  fiilsehoods  of  Llurente  respecting  tlie  Inquisilion  have  been  fully 
exposed,  and  those  who  sift  the  matter  thoroughly  will  find  that  it  was 
latt4.Tly  more  a  f>olitical  ilmn  a  rellgioiiB  instimtion ;  tliat  the  crut-ltiea 
it  exerfisc'd  have  been  enormously  exaggerated;  that  it  was  in  ac- 
corduoi-e  with  principles  univen^tdly  recognized  in  h»  day;  that  ita 
puni^hrnenis,  however  severe,  were  in  kee[>ing  with  the  ordinary 
penal  lasvB ;  that  the  popes  consUmtly  endeavored  to  mitigate  iia  de- 
crees; that  Gregory  XIIL,  Pjiul  1!I,,  Pius  rV%  and  Innocent  XI L, 
in  particular,  rechiimecl  against  its  rigom ;  that  lis  iiij^tiiution^  were 
goo*!  on  the  whole;  its  proceedings  tempered  wiih  mercy;  and  that 
Ximenes,  the  3d  graud-inquisitor,  cnmUictMl  himself  in  that  ollice  with 
nioderaiion  and  hnminity,  pnjvid^  d  for  the  instruction  of  Jewitth  and 
Moori^^h  converts,  and  ^  adopted  every  expedient  to  diminish  the  number 
of  jndirinl  causes  reserved  for  (he  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition'  (Ilefele), 
He  caused  Lueero,  the  cruel  inquisitor  of  Cordova,  to  be  arretted, 
tiied»  and  deposed  from  his  high  functions.  He  protected  Lebnja, 
Vergara,  and  other  learned  men  from  envious  a^^persions,  and  kept  a 
strict  wateh  over  the  olhcers  of  the  Inquisition,  le>t  they  should  ex- 
ceed their  in-tnictions  or  abuse  their  power-  He  endeavored,  but 
without  Fuccess  in  Ferdinand's  lifetime,  to  exclude  laymen  from  the 
eomied^and  thus  free  the  tribunal  as  far  as  possible  from  stale  infiuence. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  punishment  under  his  r^fftme  has 
been  greatJy  exaggerated  by  Llon^nte ;  and  if  he  introtluced  the  In- 
quisition into  Gran,  America,  and  the  Canary  I-]es»  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  its  jurisdicttou  extended  over  the  old  Christians  settled 
there,  and  not  over  the  natives. 

**In  reviewing  Ximenes*s  conduct  in  such  matters,  we  must  nerer 
loM!  sight  of  the  fact  that  absolute  unity  of  religion  w*ai*  then  the  aim  of 
all  Catholic  governments,  whereas  circumstances  are  now  altered,  ivnd 
the  question  of  religious  liberty,  though  the  stmie  in  the  abstract,  is 
wholly  changed  in  its  practical  application/' 

A  brief  answer  to  this  defense  of  the  Inquisition  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  tho  Penny  Cyclopedia  respecting  it: 

**  The  general  opinion  of  Europe,  not  merely  of  Protestant  but  of 
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Roman  CftthoTic  Europe^  lias  reprobated  and  rejected  its  practice.  .  -  •  • 
1{  was  only  in  the  l*3tb  ctntury  that  the  Inquisition  Bet  about  clL^oov- 
ering  private  and  silent  bereiics,  and  baving  once  established  the 
principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  ferret  out,  ;is  it  were,  nil  individuals 
who  dissented  in  their  miiidj^  from  the  ortliodox  ehorch,  all  kinds  of 
means  were  thought  lawful  for  tlial  purpose.  , .  *  •  .  It  was  the  horror 
of  this  terrific  code  which  made  nations  revolt  agidnst  this  tribunal, 
which  excited  tlie  war  in  the  Netlicrland:*  that  lasted  nearly  b;df  a 
cenniry  and  ejified  in  the  steparatiou  of  one-balf  of  the  country  from 
the  crown  of  Spain,  wlii*!b  caused  rebellions  hi  Aragon,  Sicily,  Shf- 
dinia,  and  Naples,  and  embittered  ibe  religious  feuds  and  wars  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  And  yet  with  all  the  ingenuity  displayed 
for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  heretics,  it  is  averred  that  a  great 
number  of  individuals  put  to  death  by  the  Inqui^ilian  were  orthodox 
Catholics.  Among  the  proofs  of  tbi^  are  the  letters  of  Pieiro  Martire 
d*Angleria,  councilor  of  the  Indies  (quoted  by  LlorentCt  cb.  X.),  the 
trials  of  Carranita  and  many  other  bisbope,  and  even  of  persona  who 
have  been  pince  canonized  by  the  lioman  church,  8ucb  as  St.  Francis 
de  Borja  [  =^  Borgia,  od  gene  rid  of  tlie  Jt^  suits],  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
[fuunder  of  the  Jesuits],  St.  Therci»a,  St.  Juan  de  la  Cru2  [^  St* 
John  of  the  Cross ;  like  Theresa,  a  Carmelite  reformer],  &:c.  Even 
popes  have  not  e -scaped  the  attack  a  of  the  Inqiii  tuition.  Sixtus  V, 
having  publi»bed  an  Italian  tranehition  of  the  Bible,  the  Sptmish  In- 
qui.sition  placed  it  upon  itj  index  of  forbidden  books.  The  same 
Inqniftition  condemned  ibe  works  of  Cardinal  Nori«,  a  friend  of  I^ne- 
dict  XIV,,  who  wrote  m  a  strong  manner  to  the  Inquisitor  general  on 
the  subject.  These  and  other  disputes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
with  Piua  v.,  Clement  VIIL,  and  other  popes^  amply  prove  the  little 
deference  which  it  paid  to  the  papal  authority  whenever  it  came  in 
opposiiion  to  ita  own  assumed  supremjicy< — It  is  an  error  to  sujvpose 
Ibat  intolerance  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  all  churched 
and  religions — Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heathens,  Arians  and  ortho- 
dox, Greeks  and  Latins,  Protestants  and  Catholics — all  have  persecuted 
in  turn  ;  but  no  other  church  or  sect  ever  invented  or  enforced  for  cen- 
lurtea  a  permanent  system  of  persecution  that  can  be  in  any  resfiect 
comfMuned  with  that  of  the  Inquisition." 

The  Inquisitioa  was  never  permanently  established  in  Eng- 
land, Deumark,  Norway,  or  Sweden;  it  was  established  in 
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Poland  only  for  a  short  time ;  its  power  in  Qermany  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Reformation,  tliough  in  some  parts  attempts 
were  made  to  restore  it,  and  it  was  wholly  abolished  by  Maria 
Theresa  more  than  100  years  ago ;  in  Prance  it  was  limited  by 
several  kings,  weakened  by  various  influences,  and  wholly  abol- 
ished by  Henry  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  century.  In  Rome 
it  contiimed,  with  interruptions,  until  1870.  It  has  now  no 
legal  existence  in  any  country,  though  its  decrees  are  still  re- 
garded as  law  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy. 
The  rescript  of  the  "  General  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
and  Universal  Inquisition,"  dated  August  21,  1850,  by  which 
the  Odd  Pellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and  all  other  secret  so- 
cieties (^Penians  and  all)  are  included  with  the  Preemasons  in 
one  general  condemnation  by  the  Apostolic  See,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  members  are  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  unless 
they  promise  never  more  to  belong  to  those  societies,  is  pub- 
lished with  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore  council  of  1866. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

PERSECUTIONS. 

It  were  easy  to  fill  a  long  chapter  with  accounts  of  dreadful 
persecutions  set  on  foot  or  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  4th  Lateran  council,  held  in  1215,  under  pope  Innocent 
m.,  is  one  of  the  great  ecumenical  councils  ;  and,  in  its  3d 
canon  (see  Chapter  XXIII.),  still  unrepealed  and  undisclaimed, 
it  not  only  excommunicates  and  anathematizes  every  heresy* 
and  decrees  that  the  condemned  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  sec- 
ular powers  to  be  punished  and  to  have  their  goods  confiscated ; 
but  directs  the  secular  powers,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  endeavor  to  exterminate  all  heretics  from  their  countries  ; 
and  gmnts  to  Catholics  who  take  the  cross  and  arm  themselves 
to  exterminate  heretics,  the  same  indulgence  and  holy  privilege 
as  to  those  who  joined  the  crusades  for  the  holy  land.  This 
canon  was  enacted  with  direct  reference  to  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  it  sanctioned  and  held  up  as  a  model  for  all 
time  the  principles  of  procedure  which  had  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  them  and  their  country.  The  responsibility  of  the 
course  pursued  was  assumed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  this  language  of  the  council : 

^  How  much  the  church  has  labored  by  preachers  and  crusaders  to 
exterminate  heretics  and  injurious  persons  from  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  the  parts  near  it,  almost  the  whole  world  knows." 

The  Albigenses  (in  French,  Albigeois)^ — so  named  from  Albi 
or  Alby  (in  Latin,  AJbigd),  a  town  in  Southern  France,  where 
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was  held  in  1176  a  council  condemning  their  opinions, — ^wcre 
proi>erly  a  sect  said  to  be  connected  with  the  ancient  Mani- 
cheaus  and  to  hold  that  human  bodies  were  the  production  of 
an  evil  bein^  who  arranged  according  to  his  own  fancy  the 
matter  which  the  one  supreme  and  eternal  God  had  created  ; 
but  the  name  was  used  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  for  all  the  sects  in  the  South  of  Pi*ance 
who  regarded  the  papal  authority  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
cipline and  ceremonies  as  unlawful  and  erroneous,  and  thus  in- 
cluded Waldenses  and  others  who  had  no  taint  of  Manichean 
doctrine.  Tbe  history  of  the  crusade  against  those  who  were 
thus  grou{)ed  together  as  Albigenses,  and  who  were  in  some 
parts  more  i^werful  than  the  church,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclojxjdia : 

"  Pope  Innocent  III.  Fent  two  legates,  Peter  of  Castehian  and  one 
Rainier  or  Knuul,  both  Cisterriun  or  Bcrnardine  monks,  as  his  legates 
to  Frnncc,  in  order  to  extirpate  all  tlie.-e  heresies.  Dominic,  a  Span- 
iard, and  the  founder  of  the  ortler  of  Preachers  [=Dominiciin8],  re- 
turning fmm  Rome  in  1206,  fell  in  with  the  legates,  and  volunteered 
his  servict'B  in  the  same  cause.  These  champions,  who,  without  ask- 
ing for  the  advice  or  the  concurrence  of  the  local  bishops,  and  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  poi)e,  inflicted  Ciipital  punishment  on  thosd  here- 
tics wlioui  they  couhl  not  convert  by  argument,  were  called,  in  common 
discoui'se,  Inquisitors :  but  the  famous  tribunal  of  that  name  was  not 
established  until  1*233  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  entrusted  it  to  the  Domi- 
nicans. In  1208,  C&stelnau,  one  of  the  legates,  who  Iiad  become 
odious  by  his  severities,  was  murdered  near  Toulouse ;  and  Innocent 
III.  on  this  proL'laimed  a  regular  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
aga'nst  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  supported  them.  All 
the  French  barons  were  summoned  to  take  the  field  ;  and  Simon,  Count 
of  Montfort,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  exi)edition,  under  the  direction 
however,  of  Arnald,  abbot  of  the  Cistercians,  and  the  pope's  new  legate. 
The  war  began  in  1209,  and  lasted  many  years,  attended  by  drcum- 
stances  of  the  greatest  ferocity.  At  tlie  taking  of  Bezierg,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  began.  The  legate  being  asked  by  some 
of  the  military  leaders  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  Albigenses 
fix)m  the  orthodox  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  town, — 
'  Kill  them  all,'  was  the  reply :  ^  God  will  find  out  his  own.'    Montlbrt 
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lost  his  life  at  tbe  siege  of  Toulouse  io  1218,  and  Raymond,  his  adver* 

sary,  died  in  1222.  The  war,  liowever,  wa??  reaurnt-d  by  the  sous  of 
the  two  iiatagoaista  ;  until  pope  Houorius  IIL,  alarmed  at  the  successes 
of  Raymond  VIL,  induced  Louis  VI IL.  king  of  France^  to  take  the  field 
in  pet^on.  At  last  the  Count  of  Toulou.'?c,  pres^ied  on  aJl  sides  made 
peace  with  the  king  m  122*J,  This  wa^^  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Albigen- 
ses.  The  Iiiquii^ition  waB  now  permanemly  estabhshed  at  Toulouse  to 
try  those  heretit-s  who  had  e>caped  the  fiword.  Raymond  hinxself  died 
iome  years  after ;  and  iu  hhn  the  house  of  the  Counta  of  Tuul<m!se  be* 
came  extiuft,  and  ilA  territories  reverted  to  the  French  crown.  The 
extrnnination  of  the  Albigenses  m  the  South  of  France  was  complete  , 
the  country  was  devastated." 

The  people  cominonlj  culled  the  *'  Waldenses ''  or  the  '*  Vaur- 
dfjiit  ■■  [pronounced  vo-dwavv],  who  live  in  the  Alpine  Valleys 
of  Piedmont  in  Northern  Italy,  have  been  persecuted  for  cen- 
iuries  by  the  Roman  Catliolies,  Tlie  name  "  Wahleuscs " 
(^:  Walilcnsians)  is  derived  from  Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Lyons,  who  becaiue  a  reformer  in  the  12th  century, 
and  whose  disciplcii  w^ere  also  styled  "  poor  men  of  Lyons/^ 
*'Leonist.s'*  <fec.  The  French  name"  Vaudoi^''  (in  Latin 
**  VaUenseg^-')  Bignifics  '* men  (or  '^people")  of  the  valleys/* 
These  W aldcnses  or  Vaudoig  claim  that  their  flnee.HtorK  Itave 
inhaljitated  the  same  coimtry  and  held  the  same  faith  ever 
since  the  days  of  tlie  apostles  ;  but  Mosheim  and  other  eccle- 
siastical historians  disallow  this  claim  of  anthpiity  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  •'  though,"  says  Jlosheim,  "it  has  long  been  admit* 
ted  that  for  centuries  there  had  existed  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont varictua  sorts  of  people,  who  were  not  in  commnnion  with 
the  church  of  Rume,'*  and  that  persons  had  long  lived  there 
**  who  agreed  iu  many  things  with  the  WaldenMians/ '  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Waldenses  and  others  of  the  same  faith 
Bent  out  many  missionaries  to  visit  their  brethren  scattered 
through  France,  the  noilli  of  Spain,  Flanders  (now  in  Bel- 
gium), England,  Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia  and  other  parts 
of  modern  Austria,  Italy,  &c.  Not  only  did  preachers  go 
QA  such  errands,  but  many  pious  peddlers  with   silks    and 
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other  mrrcliandifte  carried  tracts  and  BHilcs  or  portions  of  the 
llil»lc%  which  they  distributed  privately,  as  they  had  opportuni- 
ty, and  thus  aided  to  keep  alive  and  to  propagate  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  These  proceedinjz:s  were  ofTensive  to  the  priests 
and  authorities  of  the  ruling  Church,  Pope  Lucins  III,  in  1184 
placed  all  such  heretics  under  a  perpetual  anathema ;  but  still 
they  sprearl  rapidly,  especially  in  Southern  France  and  North- 
ern Italy,  All  authorities  agree  that  many  Waldenses  and  AIM- 
genses,  persecuted  in  Prance,  found  a  refuge  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  But  tlie  inquisitors  kept  an  eye  upon  them  here 
also,  and  seized  them  wherever  they  went  out  from  these  monn 
tain  fastnesses.  On  Cliristmas,  1400,  an  armed  force,  furnished 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  the  demand  of  the  i>ope'8  legate*  unex- 
pectedly invaded  oneof  the  valleys^  and  killed  many  Waldenses 
on  the  Hpot,  while  all  that  were  able  fled  to  a  neighboring  moun- 
tain where  the  morning  found  80  infants  dead  in  their  cradles  from 
the  c(dd,  and  their  mothers  dying  by  their  side.  The  regular 
crusades  against  them,  however,  date  from  1487,  when  i>ope 
Innocent  VIIL  issued  a  bull  for  their  extermination  ;  but  ihe 
Waldenses  defeated  the  army  that  then  came  against  them^ 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  soon  made  peace  with  them.  Though  the 
IiKpiisition  continued  to  seize,  imjjrison  and  burn  its  victims aa 
op|K>i"tunity  offered,  it  was  not  until  1360  that  a  new  crusade 
against  them  was  actually  begun.  In  that  year  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  after  being  rej>eatedly  urged  by  tlie  inquisitor  Giacom-- 
ello,  sent  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  ordered  the  Waldenses  to  attend 
the  Roman  Catholic  service  and  forbade  them  to  exercise  their 
own  form  of  worship.  They  sent  the  duke  a  huml>le  supplier 
tion  with  an  apology  for  their  faith  ;  the  duke  proposed  a  con- 
fei*cnce  between  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  and  theirs,  but 
the  pope  disapproved  of  this  ;  and  at  last,  the  duke,  importuned 
by  the  inquisitor  and  nuncio  and  the  Spanish  court,  resorted  to 
arms  to  enforce  obedience.  Many  atrocities  were  committed  ; 
some  prisoners  were  burned  alive;  and  women  and  children 
were  not  spared.  The  Waldenses  defended  themselves  bravely, 
and  once  signally  defeated  the  duke's  troops  at  Pra  del  Tor,  a 
small  basin4ike   plain  among  the  mountains,  w*ith  only  a  nar- 
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row  entrance.  In  1561  the  duke  granted  them  peace  and  an 
amnesty,  with  tlic  exercise  of  their  religion  within  certain  limits 
and  on  condition  that  tlte  Roman  Gathohc  worship  should  also 
be  performed  simultaneously  in  churches  in  their  villages  ;  but 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  monks  in  Piedmont  declaimed 
loudly  against  these  concessions,  and  tlie  liiquimtion  continued 
to  trouble  the  Waldenses.  Charles  I.  of  England  twice  (1623 
and  1629)  sent  an  einl>assy  to  the  duke  to  intercede  lor  them. 
But  a  fiercer  storm  than  any  belbi'e  it  was  now  coming.  The 
duke  extirpated  the  Waldenses  from  the  neighboring  marqui- 
sate  of  Saluzzo ;  though  he  issued  an  edict  to  protect  those 
in  the  valleys  of  Pinerolo  (^  Pignerol)  and  to  check  the  pre- 
vailing practice  among  tlie  Roman  CathoHe  iniests  and  laity 
of  kidnaping  the  WaUlensian  children  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  Roman  faith.  About  tliis  thiie,  the  Waldenslan 
schools  and  colleges  were  suppressed,  while  Roman  Catholic 
convents  wei*©  opened  in  the  valleys,  and  the  people  were  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  to  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education. 

In  1653  the  Capuchins  were  driven  away  from  their  convent 
in  one  of  the  valleys  by  some  Waldenses  m  a  transport  of 
imprudent  zeal,  and  the  convent  was  burned.  Peace Jiowever, 
was  reestablished  ;  but  the  new  dnke  found  that  the  Waldenses 
had  purchased  projKjrty  and  established  schools  and  honses  of 
worship  beyond  tJie  limits  fixed  by  former  edicts;  and  in  Jan- 
nary.  lt35o,  he  ordered  the  Waldensian  families  in  the  8  lower 
communes  or  districts  to  sell  out  their  property  within  20  days 
and  remove  to  the  5  communes  in  the  liigber  part  of  the  valley, 
or  else  to  emliraee  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  order  ne- 
cessitated the  hurried  removal  of  more  than  1000  families,  it 
18  said,  in  the  depth  of  an  uncommonly  severe  winter.  On 
the  17th  of  April  an  army  of  Piedmontese,  French,  German 
and  Irish  troops,  imder  the  Marquis  of  Pianessa,  entered  the 
valleys,  and  soon  gained  possession  by  stratagem  of  all  except 
the  highest  parts  of  the  country.  At  a  signal  given  A|>ril 
24th,  a  massacre  of  the  Waldenses  began,  of  which  the  follow- 
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in*;  condefised  account  is  taken  from  Rev*  0r,  Robert  Baird*e 
**  Sketchea  uf  Pmtcstantism  in  Italy/' 

**  Houses  and  churches  were  bunied  to  the  ground.  Infants  wer« 
remorHel(58^1y  lorn  from  the  breasts  of  tlieir  raothi*r*s  and  dat^hed  agairml 
tlic  walls  or  the  rocks,  or  had  tlieir  brains  dashed  oat  agaim^^t  etieli 
otiier ;  or  two  soldiers,  taking  each  a  leg,  rent  ihera  asunder*  or  cut 
them  in  two  with  their  swordg.     The  sick  were  either  burned  alive. 
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cut  in  pieces,  or  thrown  down  the  precipices  with  their  heads  tied  be- 
tween their  legs.  Mothers  and  daughters  were  violated  in  each  other's 
presence,  impaled,  and  either  ciirried  naked  as  ensigns  upon  pikes  at  the 
head  of  the  regiments,  or  left  upon  poles  by  die  road-side.  Others  Iiad 
their  arms  and  breasts  cut  oflF.  Men,  after  being  indecently  and  l»ar- 
barou^ly  mutilated,  were  cut  up  limb  by  limb,  as  butchers  cut  up  meat 
in  theehamblesj  they  bad  gunpowder  thrust  into  their  mouths  and 
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other  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  tlien  w«?re  blown  tip.  MuUitmlea 
htvl  their  nowes,  fingers,  and  toes  am[iutiitcti»  and  then  left  to  jjerij^h  la 
the  snow.  Some,  both  men  and  women,  were  buried  alive.  Some 
were  dragge<l  by  the  hair  on  (he  grotind  at  the  tail  of  a  mule*  Num- 
bers were  cast  into  a  huming  furnace*  Young  women  fied  from  tlieir 
pursuer*,  and  l**aped  down  preeipicea,  and  were  killed,  rather  than  8ul>* 
mit  to  their  bnitiil  violenee.  That  the^e  lh»np  occurred,  we  have  in 
proof  the  depo^tions  of  more  tliaii  150  witnessea,  taken  ir>  tlie  pres- 
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eiice  of  notftries-puhlic^  and  of  the  coneiatories  of  the  different  locnli- 
tie«,     Morland'  and  I-^eger*  give  all  the  detail*,  with  the  names  of 


*  Sir  8amncl  Morlftiid«  Crotnwciri  «nrof  to  the  dnkc  of  Siivoy,    and  ntitlior 

of  *'  History  of  thu  Emupt-'ltcjil  Chim'bcs  of  Piedmont,"  pntslwhed  in  1658. 

*U€v,  Jeim  J=  John]  Ls^gcT*  mwknitor  of  tho  Wiildciismn  SyaotI*  and  nnlbor 
of  "  G^»ncrul  History  of  the  Vaudms  Churt'hi'^,'-  piihlished  in  French  in  16^9. 
From  tlii»  hi«U>cy  are  taki:a  the  2  cuU  wluck  illuj^trate  the  periocatioa  of  1655 
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tho  men  and  women  who  suffered  the  greatest  cruelty,  as  well  aa  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses." 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  massacre,  Leger  called 
together  the  principal  persons  who  had  escaped,  drew  up  a 
statement,  iind  sent  it  to  all  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe. 
The  indignation  and  horror  were  instant  and  tremendons.  The 
Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Cromwell  (then  Protector 
of  England),  and  the  States  of  Holland  sent  envoys  with  re- 
monstrances to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  On  this  occasion,  Milton, 
who  was  Cromwell's  secretary,  wrote  his  celebrated  somiet : 

"  Avcnp^,  O  Lord,  thy  shiujrhtcr'd  snints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountnins  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  the  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fiithcn  worship'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Fi>rget  not :  in  thy  Ixwk  nTonl  their  frronns,  * 

Who  were  thy  ^heep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold. 
Slain  by  the  l)loo<ly  Piedmontcsc,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  mottiis 
The  vales  rciloubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.     Their  martyr'd  l)lo<»d  and  ashes  sow 
0*er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  nuiy  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learn 'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo." 

Tlirongh  the  mediation  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  a  conven- 
tion or  treaty  was  concluded  in  August,  1665,  which  Cromwell 
in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  in  16r>8  described  as  "  a  more  con- 
cealed course  of  hostility  under  the  name  of  peace."  By  it  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted,  and  the  Vaudois  were  allowed  to 
remain  within  certain  limits,  considerably  smaller  than  they 
occupied  before  the  ducal  order  of  the  i)revious  January,  and  to 
have  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  l)ut  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship  was  to  l)e  performed  in  the  same  villages;  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  to  1x5  sent  to  preach  there ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  no  Vaudois  should  be  constrained  to  l)econi6 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  girls  under  10  years,  and  no  boys  un- 
der 12,  should  be  taken  from  their  parents.     Largo  subscrip- 
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tions  were  made  for  tlie  relief  of  the  Waldensea;  in  2  J  years 
nearly  '*100,00U  were  sent  thoiii  from  Eiiglaiid,  Sec*tlaH(l,  and 
Ireland  ;  but  Cromwell  died  Sept,  3,  1658,  and  Charles  IL  ot 
England  squandered  on  \m  mistresses  a  large  part  (above  $70,- 
000)  of  the  subscription  which  had  been  invested  for  the  future 
aid  of  the  Waldcnses.*  A  ugw  invasion  of  the  valleys  with  the 
usual  atrocities  came  in  1668-64  ;  and  it  was  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  opprcssioji  and  suffering*  But  this  was  not 
all.  Urged  on  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Prance,  duke  Victtir  Amadeus 
IL  of  Savoy  published,  Jan-  31, 1686,  an  edict  ordering  the 
Waldenses  to  demolish  their  churches,  send  away  their  pas- 
tors, and  either  abjure  their  religion  within  15  days  or  leave 
the  country.  Remonstrance  was  vain ;  resistance  was  success- 
fully begun,  but  the  Waldenses  soon  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally ;  their  lands  and  goods  were  confiscated  and  given  up  to 
Roman  Catholics;  2000  children  were  carried  off  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  out  of  14000  who  were  thrown 
into  prisons,  11000  died  in  a  few  months,  and  the  3000  sur- 
vivors were  sent  in  Decendter  across  the  Alps  into  Switzerland, 
where  they  and  those  who  had  already  escaped  thither  were 
kindly  received.  Some  of  the  exiles  w*ent  to  Germany,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  even  America.  But  in  August,  1G89,  a 
body  of  800,  led  by  Henry  Arnaud,  secretly  recrossed  the  Alps, 
forced  their  passage  over  a  bridge  guarded  liy  2500  French 
troops,  and  made  what  is  called  ''  their  glorious  return  to  their 
valleys,"  where  they  maintained  themselves  against  the  forces 
of  their  enemies  till  April,  101*0,  when,  an  open  rupture  having 
taken  place  with  Louis  XIV.,  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  issued  an 
edict  of  amnesty,  giving  the  exiled  Waldenses  full  leave  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  exercise  their  religion  as  before.  The 
Waldenses  fought  bravely  against  tlic  French  in  the  war  that 
followed,  afforded  the  duke  himself  a  place  ol  refuge  in  170G, 


•  Queen  Mary,  consort  of  Wm.  HI,,  ^ve  the  WftTdcufles  £425  &  year  for  fteveral 
years ;  then,  a^er an  mten-al,  Queen  Anne  ineroa^  the  amount  to  £500^  ==  #24O0|f 
which  continneij  to  tie  issued  to  iht-m  by  the  British  provemment  down  to  1797.  The 
iiiUiiraQCu  wttA  then  diBcoo til] Qvd  uutiJ  1B27^  when  an  anniiUy  uf  £277  wuis  (granted* 
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and  received  a  public  acknowledgraent  of  their  services  to 
him,  TIio  bloody  |»er8ecutian8  of  the  Waldeiises  came  now  to 
an  end,  thoiij^h  they  suffered  many  disabilities  and  trials,  and 
were  mostly  confined  to  tlicb*  3  valleys  (except  under  Najjoleon, 
1796-1814)  ;  but  in  1848  they  also  received  from  the  Sardin- 
ian government  full  religious  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and 
wore  placed  on  a  footing  of  civil  and  political  equality  with 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  Prance  began  with 
the  Reformation  itself,  and  formed  only  a  contimmtion  of  the 
treatment  previously  bestowod  on  tlie  Albigeuses,  Waldcnses, 
and  other  dissenters  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
first  Protestant  martyr  was  John  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder,  who 
became  minister  of  tlie  evangelical  church  at  Meaux,  and  was 
there  publicly  whipped  tJirice  through  the  city,  and  branded 
on  bis  forehead  as  a  heretic.  He  was  afterwards  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  Metz,  and  in  his  imprudent  zeal  broke  in  pieces 
as  idolatrous  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  other  celebrated 
saints  in  a  chapel  near  Metz.  Upon  tbia  he  was  seized,  sen- 
tenced to  l)e  burnt  alive,  and  taken  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Of  the  tortures  which  his  persecutors  inflicted  upon  him  before 
his  death  D' Aubign6  writes  : 

"  Ni-nr  the  scaffold  men  were  heating  pijicers  that  were  fo  serve  as 
the  instruments  of  tlieir  rage.  Let'lerc,  firm  and  calm,  heard  unmoved 
the  wild  yells  of  the  monks  and  people.  They  l>egnn  by  cutting  off 
his  right  hand ;  then  taking  up  the  buniinjj  pincerxS  they  lore  off  hia 
noi^e;  after  thi»,  thf^y  lacerated  hLn  arms,  and  wht  n  they  had  thus  man- 
gled him  in  several  places,  they  concluded  by  bunung  bis  breasts.'* 

Wbile  the  persecutors  were  thus  torturing  his  body,  Leclerc 
solemnly  and  with  a  loud  voice  recited  Psalm  115 : 4—9 ; 
^^  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands,** 
Ac, :  and  after  the  preliminaiy  tortures  were  completed,  the 
matiyr  was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  according  to  his  sentence. 
About  the  same  time  (1524)  John  Chatelain,  D.  D.,  an  Angus- 
tine  monk,  who  was  associated  with  Leclerc  as  an  evangelical 
preacher  at  Metz,  was  apprehended,  degraded  from  the  priest- 
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liood,  and  likewise  burnt  alive.  Many  other  "  heretics"  were 
burned  alive  at  Paris,  and  other  places*  N(j  eflTorts  were  spared 
to  extirimte  the  reformed  doctrine  from  France.  Inquisitors 
and  priests  were  active  and  energetic  in  detecting  and  punish- 
ing thr>se  who  dissented  from  the  established  church.  Two 
whole  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  Cabn^res  and  Mcrindol, 
were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  were  but^^hered  in  the 
streets  for  being  Protestants*  Yet  the  "  Huguenots,"  as  they 
were  contemptuously  called,  increased  rapidly  amid  ali  tlieir 
persecutions^  and  became  a  formidable  party  in  the  realm, 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Coud<5,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  as  their  friends  and  supporters. 

But  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24,  1572,  occurred 
the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  which  is  ccmraonly 
known  as  the  ''  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,**  or  the  "  Bar- 
tholomew massacre.''  In  1570  a  treaty  was  made  lietween 
king  Charles  IX*  and  his  Huguenot  subjects,  on  the  basis  of 
amnesty,  free  toleration  of  the  Protestants,  <fcc.  Two  other 
treaties  bad  been  made  and  violated  since  the  beginning  of 
1562.  But  Admiral  Coligny,  the  leader  of  the  Protestants, 
lent  all  his  influence  to  sustain  this  new  treaty,  and  with  most 
of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  came  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  with  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Charles  IX.  The  marriage  was  celel)rated 
with  great  pomp  on  Monday,  August  18th,  and  several  days 
were  passed  in  festivities.  But  on  Friday,  Admiral  Coligny, 
as  he  was  slowly  walking  home  from  a  council  at  the  Louvre 
and  engaged  in  reading  a  |>aper,  was  wounded  in  his  hand  and 
arm  by  balls  discharged  by  MaureveU  a  hired  assassin,  from  a 
house  occupied  by  a  dependent  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  a  Cath- 
olic leader.  At  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a  church-bell 
was  tolled  to  give  the  appointed  signal  ;  tlie  assassins,  with 
white  crosses  on  their  hats  and  white  handkerchiefs  on  their 
left  arms,  sallied  forth,  guided  by  torclies  at  the  windows  of 
the  Catholics,  to  the  houses  of  the  Huguenots,  which  were 
marked  with  two  white  stripes  crossed  on  the  door.    The 
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slaughter  had  l)een  already  begun  with  the  murder  of  the 
WouQcied  admiral  iu  his  bed-chamlier,  Hi»  bleeding  body  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  court  below,  and  joyfully 
recognized  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  there  waiting  for 
the  muriler  to  lie  efieeted.  Hig  heiid  was  subsequently  cut  off 
and  presented  to  the  king's  mother.  Before  5  A,  M.  other  Hu- 
guenot chiefs  had  also  been  murdered  in  cold  bkK)d,  and  their 
remains,  like  hia,  were  treated  with  brutal  indignity.  The 
tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  fiarliament-house^  and  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  wer'e  called  on  to  join  in  the  carnage  and  protect 
their  religion  and  their  king  against  Huguenot  treason.  '*  Death 
to  the  Huguenots — treason — ^courago— our  game  is  in  the  toils 
— ^kill  every  man  of  them — it  is  the  king's  orders/*  shouted  the 
couH  leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  tlie  streets^  and  cheered 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  The  Huguenots  were 
butchered  in  their  beds^  or  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  without 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  Many  Catholics  also  were 
now  the  victims  of  secret  revenge  and  personal  hatred,  and 
died  by  the  hands  of  Catholic  assassins.  The  slaughter  coi> 
tinned  partially  for  3  days  ;  though  a  check  was  given  to  it  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  first  day  by  the  king's  order,  tnimpeted 
through  the  city,  commanding  all  hut  officials  to  go  home  un- 
der fjcnaity  of  death  ;  and  by  his  proclamation,  on  the  2d  day, 
forbidding  uiiaHtborized  piersons  to  kill  or  plunder,  under  a  like 
penalty.  Tlie  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  the  prince  of  Gondii  were  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre 
during  the  massacre,  and  escaped  death  by  pretending  to  be- 
come Catholics*  The  massaci^e  was  not  confined  to  Paris,  hut 
spread  through  France.  It  is  credibly  estimated  that  30,000 
were  assassinated  at  this  time.  The  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
treason  made  l}y  king  Charles  and  the  court  party  against  Co 
ligny  and  tlie  Huguenots  have  never  been  substantiated  or  be- 
lieved ;  Charles  himself,  after  a  short  and  miserable  life,  filled 
with  remorse,  died  in  1574  ;  his  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici 
(de  Medicis,  in  French),  who  was  grand  niece  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent VIL,  and  the  ruler  of  Prance  during  the  reigns  of  her 
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sons,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IH.,  died  in  1589,  nniTeraally 
detested  in  France ;  yet  the  massacre  of  St.  Bailbolomew, 
which  she  contrived,  and  wliieh  filled  England  and  all  Prot- 
estant countries  with  indignation  and  horror,  was  the  occasion 
of  unbounded  i^ejoicing  at  Rome*  A  Te  Deum  was  sung  by 
order  of  pope  Gregory  XI IL  ;  a  sahite  was  fired  from  the 
eastle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  bells  rang ;  Ijoufires  blazed ;  a  medal 
wae  struck  ;  and  a  painting  by  Vasari,  representing  the  massa- 
cre, and  bearing  in  Latin  the  inscription,  *^  The  Pontifl'  ap- 
proTes  the  killing  of  Coligny,-*  was  placed  in  the  Vatican?  and 
id  still  to  Ixj  seen  (Chapter  L).  The  medal,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut,  bears  on  one  side  the  portrait 
of  the  Po|>e  with  the  inscription  '*  Ghregorius  XUI.^  Pont,  Max, 
An.  V  i—  Gregory  XIII.,  Chief  Pontiff,  Year  1)  ;  on  the 
reTcrse  is  the  destroying  angel,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and 
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a  sword  in  the  other,  slaying  the  Protestants,  the  inscription 
being  ^^  Jlu^onotonim  ^Strai/es  [==  Slunghter  of  the  Hugue- 
nots], 1672,"  The  medal,  from  which  the  cut  was  executed, 
waB  purchased  at  the  pontifical  mint  in  Rome  a  little  more 
than  25  years  ago  for  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  The  painting 
and  the  medal  both  testify  that  in  t!ie  19th  century  the  author^ 
itiea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  approve  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

After  the  king  of  Navarre  ascended  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  he  issued,  April  15, 1598,  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  to  Protestants  free  tolerar 
tion  and  equal  privileges  with  the  Catholics.     But  Henry  was 
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assassinated  in  IGIO  by  Ravaillac,  and  the  privileges  obtained 
by  tlie  Protestants  were  soon  curtailed.  In  1685,  Louis  XJV. 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  proscribed  Protestantism* 
Soldiers  had  been  previously  sent  into  all  the  provinces  to 
com|K*!  tlu;  Protestants  to  abandon  their  religion  ;  their  public 
worship  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  their  meetings  were  broken 
up  by  force ;  yet  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  property 
and  made  galley-slaves,  if  they  attempted  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions and  to  emigrate  ;  and  (he  frontiei's  were  carefully  guarded 
to  jJ^event  their  escape  from  the  country.  Half  a  nullioti, 
however,  escaped  to  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Penmark, 
Eiigland,  and  America.  Those  persecuting  acts  of  the  French 
king  were  applauded  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and 
clergy  in  general  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  Innocent 
XL  ;  and  for  more  than  a  centiuy  not  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  or  public  religious  service,  was  allowed  in  Fmnce, 

Only  an  allusion  can  here  be  made  to  the  long  and  bloody 
persecutions  of  the  Hussites  and  others  in  Bohemia,  and  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  last  country,  during . 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,,  it  is  computed  that  not 
less  than  50,000  jiersons  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  their 
dissent  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  During  the  sTiort 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  in  England  (15r53-8)  about  288  persona 
sutTered  death  for  the  same  reason,  while  others  died  in  prison, 
and  mrdtitudes  were  constrained  to  flee  from  the  country* 
Says  John  Rogers,  an  English  meml>er  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  '*  Millions,  many  millions,  some  declare  thaififtr/  miU 
lions,  and  some  declare  that  even  nearly  seventy  millions  have 
gone  to  the  grave  through  jiapal  persecution." 

But  Roman  Catholic  pei'secutions  have  taken  place  in  the 
19th  century  as  well  as  in  previous  ages.  Dr.  Kalley,  a  pious 
Scotchman,  went  to  the  island  of  Madeira  in  1838,  for  his 
wife's  liealth.  There  he  studied  the  Portuguese  language,  esr- 
tablished  a  hospital  and  disjwjnsary  for  the  poor,  and  schools 
for  their  children  and  for  adults,  imjxjrted  and  circulated  hun« 
dreds  of  cofiies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  held  meetings  for  read- 
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ing  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  and  for  prayer.  This  be- 
came known  to  the  priests,  and  persecution  broke  out.  Dr. 
Kalley  was  imprisoned  for  niontlis  in  1843,  and  eompellrd  to 
quit  the  island  in  1846.  Many  of  the  converts  were  impris- 
oned or  otherwise  persecuted  ;  and  in  consequence  of  mol> 
violence  J  encouraged  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  about  1000 
people,  wdiohad  become  Protestants,  were  compclied  to  abandon 
their  property  and  flee  from  the  island.  They  took  refuge  in 
Trinidad  and  other  West  India  islands  ;  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  exiles  subsequently  carae  to  the  United  States,  and  set- 
tled in  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  &c. 

The  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious libert)'  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  XXVII.  Its  denial  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  is  considered  in  Chapter  XXII. ; 
its  assumption  and  exercise  of  temporal  power,  in  Chapter 
XXIIL  ;  its  burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in 
Chapter  VI ;  and  the  balls  i/t  cwnu  Domini  and  Unigemtus  are 
noticed  in  Cha])ter  IV* 

The  wdiole  history  of  the  luqnisifion  (Chapter  XI.)  is  a  hia- 
tory  of  persecution ;  the  oath  taken  by  the  bishops  (Chapter 
VIL)  binds  tlicm  to  persecute  heretics ;  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  claims  that  heretics  and  schismatics  are  still 
snlijcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  "  as  those  who  may 
be  summoned  by  it  to  judgment,  punished/  and  condemned 
with  an  anatliema  :  "  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  those 
wlio  aOirm  that  baptized  infants,  who,  wlien  grown  up,  will  not 
confirm  the  promises  made  by  their  godfathers  at  thuir  bajitism, 
"  should  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  and  not  be  conqH.dled,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  a  Christian  life  by  any  other  punishmeat 
than  exclusion  from  the  eucharist  and  other  saeramcut.s,  until 


1  Prof.  Donovan's  trjinslAtion  of  this  catechism,  republished  by  the  Cntholir  Pyl> 
lieittioQ  Society,  itttcr[>uLitc:j  the  wont  '' tipiritniil"  in  thi«  pa«iiaj;e^  whirh  tt  ihtm 
looficly  renders;  "  ina^Hinneh  as  I  hey  are  liable  to  have  JiuigroenC  pftssid  un  ihelr 
Opinions,  to  be  visiieil  with  spiritual  puQishraents,  one]  denounced  with  anarhetiiii/' 
The  oripniil  mfera  (o  persoDs  rather  than  opiuioiis,  and  10  temporal  as  mueh  us  to 
0pintuui  punishtflentA. 
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tliaf  repent ;  ftiid  the  creed  of  Pius  IT.,  in  r*:''T  which 
^^ry 'Roman  Catholic  declares,  *•!  likewise  in.  <ilr  re* 

oeive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined^  and  do- 
elttred  by  the  Sacred  Canons  and  General  Councils/*  Ac.,  con- 
firms the  authority  of  the  iwrsecutin^  canon  enacted  by  the  4th 
Lateran  council  and  recited  at  tlie  begiuning  of  the  present 
crliapter. 

In  reverting  to  the  fact,  already  admitted,  that  Protestants 
have  been  guilty  of  persecution,  we  may  use  the  language  of 
Rev.  Prof,  G.  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  Cullcgej  contained  in  the  New 
Englander  for  April,  1870 : 

*^  There  are  two  important  differenoea  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholic*,  in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  first  h^  that  the  amount 
of  pcrsi'oution  of  which  Protestants  have  been  guilty  is  far  lesa  than 
that  for  which  Catholic*,  in  the  same  pencil  of  time,  are  accomitabte.. 
Thus,  Protestants  have  never  perpetrated  such  cruelties  as  were  per- 
petrated in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Roman  Catholics  uodt-r  Philip  of 
Spain  and  through  the  Inquisition.  This  difference  is  not  an  unimport- 
atit  one ;  since  it  shows  that  the  misgivings  which  f^pring  from  humane 
Christian  feeling  have  had  far  more  practical  inHuence  in  neutralizing 
the  power  of  wrong  prim  i pies,  among  Protestants  than  among  Rutnou 
Catholics.  It  took  some  time  for  Protestants  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  theory  of  persecution,  which  was  an  heir- loom  from  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  but  even  hefor©  this  hiippy  result 
wa-*  con^unimaJedt  it  was  manifest  that  ihe  old  principle  of  tiuppressing 
error  by  force  had  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  l^rotestunt  mind.  Tbe 
main  difference  between  Protestattis  and  Catholics  on  this  subject,  bow- 
ever,  h  that  while  we  disown  the  theory  of  pereecution,  and  lament 
tliat  Protestants  should  have  been  so  mL^taken  as  to  be  guilty  of  it ; 
while,  in  short,  we  heartily  repent,  so  far  as  one  generation  can  repcDt 
of  I  he  errors  of  another,  of  all  the  inslances  of  religious  |iersecutioii 
in  which  Protestants  bore  a  part,  the  Catholic  Church  makes  no  Bach 
contession  and  exercises  no  such  comptmctiom" 

That  Protestantism  is  not  as  a  system  responsible  for  perse- 
secutioii  is  evident  from  the  express  declarations  of  Protestant 
churches.  That  "  the  civil  magistrate  hath  no  authority  in 
things  purely  spiritual,"  and  "  may  not  interfere  in  matters  of 
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faith^" — that  "  excommunication  being  a  spiritual  punishment^ 
it  doth  not  prejudice  the  excommunicate  in,  nor  deprive  him 
of  his  civil  rights," — and  that  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men,  which  are  in  apy  thing  contrary  to  His  word, 
or  not  contained  in  it,"  are  doctrines  officially  set  forth  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  church- 
es, and  accepted  by  Protestant  churches  generally,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

There  is  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  removing  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  the  19th  century  the  responsibility  for 
the  theory  and  practice  of  persecution :  the  Church,  whose  an- 
tliorities  have  so  explicitly  taught  it  and  whose  history  is  bo 
full  of  it,  must  be  dififerent  from  what  it  was — that  is,  must  be 
neither  infallible  nor  unchangeable — or  else  the  Church  now 
must  sanction  and  defend  what  the  Church  has  openly  and 
undeniably  taught  and  practiced  for  centuries ;  in  other  words^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  distinctly  and  preeminently  a 
persecuting  church. 

Said  the  London  Times  of  January  14, 1853,  in  perfect  co^ 
respondence  with  some  Roman  Catholic  utterances : 

^  The  vengeance  of  Rome  against  hereties  is  measured  only  by  her 
power  to  punish  them." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BIBLE. 

"  The  Bible,"  said  Cliillingworth  more  than  two  oentunes 
ago,  'the  Bible  onlij^  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  The 
confessions  of  all  Protestant  churches  echo  this  sentiment. 
"  Holy  Scripture  coutaineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation," 
say  the  Church  of  Eugland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (in  sub- 
stance), <tc.  The  Westminster  Catechism  declares, ''  The  holy- 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  word  of  God,^ 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience."  "  The  supreme  stand- 
ard by  which  all  human  conduct,  creeds,  and  opinions  should 
be  tried  "  ;  ''  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  "  ;  and  other 
varying  forms,  to  the  same  effect,  are  used  to  characterize 
the  Bible  in  the  creed  and  covenants  of  different  Protestant 
churches.  They  all  agree  in  taking  the  Bible  as  the  one  suffi- 
cient guide  to  heaven. 

But  Roman  Catholics  express  themselves  differently  from 
Protestants  in  this  matter.  They  receive  the  Bible  indeed ; 
but  they  want  something  more  than  the  Bible  for  their  guide. 
Thus  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  declares,  after  repeating  the 
Nicene  creed  as  held  by  the  church : 

'*  I  most  Rtoadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  all  other  ob^en'ancca  and  constitutions  of  the  same 
cliurcli. 

*'  I  do  nl-o  admit  the  holy  scriptures,  according  to  that  sense  which 
our  lioly  mo'her  the  church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs 
to  judgo  of  tilt*  true  sense  and  inter])retation  of  the  scriptures:  neither 
will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  Co  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers." 
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The  council  of  Trent  passed  a  decree  **  respecting  the  ca* 
nonieal  scriptures,"'  and  another  "  respecting  the  edition  and 
use  of  the  sacred  books."  These  two  decrees,  occupying  about 
3  pages,  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  first  places  **  the  unwritten  tra^litionB,  which,  received  from  the 
moil  I  h  of  Christ  hJnJself  by  the  apostles*  or  from  tlie  apostles,  them- 
selves tbt*  Holy  Spirit  dictiUiifg,  have  come  down  lo  us,  as  if  delivered 
from  hand  to  hand/^  on  an  ei|imlity,  as  to  pious  afleciion  and  veuera^ 
tioo,  witii  ihe  books  of  the  Ohl  and  New  Testament;  gives  a  list  of 
these  caDoiiical  btMjkst  inchiding  in  ihe  Old  Tesntment'  all  the  **  Apoc- 
rypha," except  L  aiid  11.  Esdraa  and  the  pmyi^r  of  Jlajiasf^ea  ;  and 
anathematizes  any  one  who  may  not  ** receive  as  sacred  and  eanonical 
all  those  book^^  and  every  part  of  them,  as  (h^^y  aio  commonly  read  in 
the  Catholic  church,  or  are  contained  in  ihe  old  Vulgate  Lai  in  edition, 
or  who  may  knowingly  and  delibenitely  de^pii^e  tfie  aforesaid  tradi- 
tions/* Tht*  2d  of  the.se  decrees  ^  ordains  and  declare?*  thai  this  jume 
old  and  Vu^giite  edition,  which  has  been  approved  in  the  church  by 
the  lon*^  use  ot  so  many  ages,  shall  be  held  as  autlienric  in  puhlic  lec- 
tures, disputations,  i^ermon^,  and  expositions  ;  and  that  no  one^  on  any 
pretext  wlmleveis  may  dare  or  presume  to  reject  it ;"  it  likewise  forbids 

'  The  books  which  this  decree  include*  m  the  Old  Te>tainf!nt  arc  here  ffvcii, 

with  thetr  namr'$«  as  printcfi  in  the  Doiiay  Bibtc,  and  the  correj^pondin^^  1)Ook  ur 
part  [in  hnicktns]  of  the  Olrt  Tcstnmcnt  or  Ajiorirpha  in  the  Kn|:li>li  Bihlc^ 
wherever  the  two  ver<i ions  diftVr  :  ^' Genc*«s  :  ExcmIus  ;  Levitieus  ;  Kumliers;  Den* 
teronomv  ;  Josue  [—  JoKhuu] ;  Judg^es  ;  Ruth;  L  Klnj^,  aliai*  I  Samuel ;  IL  Kiii^, 
aliiiA  li.  Sainuel  ;  HI.  Kinj^  [=  L  Kin^rs] ;  IV.  King's  (=  II.  Kiu^rs]  ;  I.  Pura- 
Ijpomeno'i,  alias  L  riironiclod  ;  11.  PanilifK>mi*non,  alios  II.  riirunicle*  ;  I.  K>dra« 
(=:Exra];  IL  F^sdras,  alia*  Nehemias  [=  Neheroiah]  ^  Tobias  [=  Tohit,  ia 
Apoc.| ;  Judith  [in  Apoe.] ;  Esther  [10  chapters  in  O,  T,,  and  nearly  7  ehapten 
in  Apoc-I ;  Job;  Psalms;  Provedw  ;  Ccdesiiistes ;  Cantide  of  Cantides  (=  Song 
of  Solomon] ;  Wisdom  [in  Apoc,) ;  Eecle«iaj»ttetui  [in  Apoc.] ;  Isaias  [  =  Isaiah  1  ; 
Jeremia»  [z=:  Jeremiah] ;  Lamentations;  Bariieh  [tn  Apoc.] ;  Eatechiel  [  =  Ezekid]  • 
Daniel  (=  Danid  in  O.  T, ;  and  in  Apoc  ,  the  Song  of  the  3  Cljildreo,  the  Story 
of  8uj>iinnn,  nnd  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon]  ;  Osee  [=  Ilosca] ;  Joel;  Amos; 
Ahdins  (=  OHadiih] ;  Jonas  [Jonah];  Micheas  |=Micah};  Nnhtim ;  Habaeao 
[~  UnUukkak] ;  Sophonias  [=  Zephaniiih]  ;  Aegrus  j=  Hnircrm] ;  Zacharioi 
(=:Zec'hanftli] ;  Mahiehiot*  [  ~  Malachi] ;  I,  Miichahee^a  [^  L  Maceal»eei!,  in  A|>oe.]  j 
II  Marhult*r»  [—  It,  Maecaljecs,  in  Ajjoc.].  The  New  Testament  of  the  two  ver- 
Rions  id  substantially  thesanic,  **  the  Apoadypse  '*  of  tlicDouay  being  "  the  RcvtH 
lation  of  St^  John  tlw  Dtvino ''  in  ihe  EogUifh  version. 
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any  interpretation  of  the  Bcripturea  "  contrary  to  that  8en»e  which  Tiol/ 
mother  chun^h  has  held  and  holds,  or  contrary  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  fathers,"  the  otTenders  to  be  ^  denounced  by  the  ordina- 
ries [=  hishopy],  and  punished  with  the  pcnaUies  determined  bylaw'* 
["ay^/rc"  =  by  le;»al  right  or  justice];  it  provides  for  a  censorship 
of  Hiblcs  and  religious  books,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and 
fine  for  those  who  print,  publish,  circulate,  or  have  them  without  the 
examination  and  approval  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  it  provides  punishment 
by  the  bishops  for  thase  who  pervert  the  hmguage  of  holy  scripture  to 
profane  uses. 

The  2d  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1866,  after 
rejKjating  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
adds  another  decree,  which  is  thus  translated: 

"  Since  the  faithful  keeping  of  the  deposit  of  the  Holy  Scriptares, 
committed  by  the  Ix)rd  to  the  Church,  requires  of  the  bishops  to  strive 
wMth  all  th(;ir  strength,  lest  the  word  of  God,  adulterated  through  the 
fraud  or  carelessness  of  men,  be  furnished  to  the  faithful,  we  vehe- 
mently urge  all  the  pastors  of  souls  of  this  region,  to  keep  oontinuallj 
before  their  eyes  all  those  things  which  have  been  decreed  in  the  matter 
of  80  great  moment  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  commended  by  the 
supreme  ix>ntiffs,  especially  by  Leo  XII.  and  by  Pius  YIII.  of  happj 
memory,  in  their  encyclical  letters,  and  det«'rmined  by  the  most 
Illustrious  and  Reverend,  John  Carroll,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  bishops  of  this  region,  at  the  meeting  held 
in  the  year  1810  :  that  they  keep  away  from  their  own  flocks  the  bibles 
corrupted  by  non- Catholics,  and  permit  them  to  pick  out  the  uncor* 
rupted  f(xxl  of  the  word  of  God  only  from  approved  versions  and 
editions.  We  therefore  determine  that  the  Douay  version,  which  has 
been  n^ccMved  in  all  the  churches  whose  faithful  [i.  e.,  whose  membersj 
speak  English,  and  deservedly  set  forth  by  our  predecessors  for  the 
use  of  the  faithful,  be  retained  entirely.  But  the  bishops  will  take 
care  that  for  ihu  future  all  edition?,  both  of  the  New  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Douay  version,  be  most  faultlessly  made  [i.  e., 
printed],  according  to  the  most  approved  copy  to  be  designat^  by 
them,  with  annotations  which  may  be  selected  only  fix>m  the  holy  &• 
thers  of  the  church,  or  from  learned  and  Catholic  men." 
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Bjr  the  **  old  Vulgate  Latin  edition  "  the  council  of  Trent 
meant  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  which  has  long  passed  as 
Jerome's.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  a  nioak  and  priest,  born  in  Dahnatia  about 
A.  D.  360,  and  dying  at  Bethlehem  about  a,  d.  420.  About 
A.  D.  388  he  began,  at  the  request  of  pojje  Damasus,  to  revise 
the/)ld  Lathi  version  of  the  Bible;  and  about  A.  D,  390—404 
he  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  Latin  Bilde,  which  is  called  by  his  name,  is 
in  some  parts  a  very  valualde  traiiHlation,  Imt  is  of  very  une- 
qual merit,  and  ia  tlms  described  by  an  aljle  Etiglish  critic  and 
scholar,  Bev,  B,  F.  Westcott,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible ; 

**  The  booka  of  the  Old  Testament*  with  one  exception,  were  cttr- 
taiuly  taken  from  his  [Jerome^s]  version  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  this 
had  not  only  becm  viiriou»ly  corrupted,  but  was  rt^^lf  in  niiiny  j)urlicti» 
lars  (especially  in  ihe  Pt  iitarem  li)  at  variance  with  hi:*  later  judg- 
ment  The  Psalter  [^  P.-almsj  *  .  *  *  was  retained  fi-om  the  Old 

Version,  a^  Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  Se[>tna;^iiit  [^=^  tlie  un- 
dent Gi*eek  version  of  the  Ohl  Testament].  Of  the  Apocrvphid  Inioka 
Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two  only,  Jodith  and  Tohit.  The 
reraainder  were  rctiiined  from  the  Old  Version  ngain>t  his  judgment; 
and  the  Api»cry[ikd  ucMItions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which  ho  had 
carefully  marked  as  apocryphal  in  hid  own  version,  were  treated  as 

integral  partes  of  the  l>ooksi In  the  New  Tet»t«nicnt, the 

text  of  the  Gospeb  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  revised  edition ;  that 
of  the  remaining  book^^  hid  very  incomplete  revision  of  the  old  Latin*" 

In  regard  to  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  published  by  popes 
Sixtus  V.  and  Clenient  VIL,  see  the  account  of  the  bull  ^^ier- 
nns  iUe.  in  Cliaptcr  IV. 

Tlie  Roman  Calholie  dnireh,  as  apjiears  above^  accepts  and 
defends  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  as  its  standard,  and  anathe- 
matizes all  who  apjx»al  from  it  to  any  other  version,  or  even  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals-  Moreover,  every  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English  or  any  other  language  must  be  made 
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from  tho  Vulgate,  and  accompanied  with  notes ;  or  it  can  not 
be  acceptable  to  that  church.  Thus  the  title  page  of  a  Douay 
Bible  in  the  author's  {)Ossession  reads: 

**The  Holy  Hible,  tninslated  fmin  tlie  Latin  Vulgate:  diligently 
conipare<l  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  other  editions,  in  various  lan- 
giia;:es.  With  aiiuotatioiw  by  the  K<?v.  Dr.  Challoner;  together  with 
referciice-4  and  an  liis;ori(*ul  and  chroiiological  index.  Witli  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pn>vincial  council.  Baltimore :  published  by  Fielding 
Lucas,  Jr.  138  Market  Street" 

The  New  Testament,  translated  into  English  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  approved  by  the  University  of  Rheims  in  France, 
was  published  at  Kheiius  in  1582 ;  and  is  hence  called  the 
"  Rheniish  Testament."  The  Old  Testament,  translated  into 
Ejip:lish  from  the  Vulgate,  and  ai)proved  by  the  University  of 
Douay  in  France  in  IGOO,  comi>leted  the  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  into  English,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
"  Douay  Bible."  The  annotations  by  Rev.  Dr.  Challoner,  now 
published  in  the  Douay  Bibles  of  this  country,  diflFer  much 
from  tho  notes  by  the  translators  in  the  early  editions  ;  and  the 
vei-sion  itself,  as  now  published,  has  been  considerably  modified 
in  its  language*  from  that  which  was  used  by  the  translators, 
and  is  more  like  the  English  version  of  1611,  which  is  often 
called  king  James's  Bil)lc,  or  the  authorized  version,  and  is 
familiar  to  all  English-speaking  Protestants  as  their  common 
Bible. 

A  few  comparisons  between  the  Douay  (with  its  notes)  and 
the  common  English  Bible  will  be  of  interest.  The  edition 
used  of  the  former  is  that  of  which  the  title  page  is  given 
above. 

•  Thus  "  areh-synagogue  "  in  Mk.  5 :  35,  is  now  "  ruler  of  tho  fynagogne  ** ; 
"lonpinimity  "  in  Rom.  2:4,  is  " long-suffcring " ;  "a  new  paste,  as  yoa  are 
azymes,"  in  1  Cor.  5 :  7,  is  now  "  a  new  mass,  as  you  are  nnleaycned  " ;  "obdarato 
with  the  fiiilacie  of  sin,"  in  Heb.  S :  13,  is  "  hardened  by  the  deoeitfiiliieu  of 
tan,"  &c. 
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nOUAT   VERSION'.     Gfll.  1 :   1-8. 

•'  In  the  begin aing  God  created  hciiVCTi 
»nd  oarlb. 

"  U  And  the  earth  was  void  imd  empty, 
And  darkness  waa  npon  thu  fa^'c  uf  the 
deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  as-er 
the  w liters, 

''3  And  Goil  said:  Bo  light  made. 
Atirl  light  wiisi  mitde. 

**  4  And  God  stiw  thcli;:ht  th  it  it  was 
good  :  and  he  divided  the  ti>^ht  frum  the 
darkness. 

"  5  And  ho  called  the  light  Daj,  and 
the  darkness  Nitjht:  and  there  was  eve- 
ning and  momin^j  one  day. 

•*fl  And  Gi>d  said  h-t  there  be  a 
firmiirnjnt*  m:uh>  amidst  the  waters :  and 
let  it  divide  the  water*  from  the  waters. 

**  7  And  Goi!  in  idc  a  firmxmt^nt,  and 
dividiMl  the  water^t  that  were  iindtr  the 
firrniiment^  from  those  ihat  were  above 
the  ftrmnmijnt.     And  it  wiw  90* 

"  8  And  Gol  <'.illod  the  firmsimt^n 
Beaven  :  find  the  evening^  and  moruing 
were  the  second  dnj." 

PfttLv  cxri. 

"AUclma. 

*•  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  yc  nations: 
praUe  h'm,  all  ye  people. 

**  2  For  his  mcn*y  U  eonfirmwl  npon 
HA :  anfl  the  truth  of  the  Lord  remaineth 
for  ever." 

St.  Matthew  3  : 1-12. 

'*  Now  in  those  days  came  John  the 
Biiptist  preaching  ui  the  desert  of  Ju- 
dea; 

*•  3  And  saving  t  Tin  prnnnect :  for 
llie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 


KKGUBH  VBRfltOK*     Gen.  I  :  1-8. 

**  In  the  b<?ginning  God  created  tho 
heaven  and  t)ie  ciirth. 

**  2  And  the  ejirth  was  without  fornit 
and  void  ;  and  darkn<?59  mm*  upon  tho 
fAcc  of  the  deep:  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
raovefl  np<m  the  fa*:^  of  the  w.iu»rs. 

*'  3  And  poij  sttid^  Lei  there  be  light 
and  there  wa^s  light* 

*'  4  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  wit 
good :  uthI  God  dividoth  tho  light  from 
tho  darkness. 

'*  5  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and 
the  darkncis  he  ealIli^d  Night ;  nnd  the  eve- 
ning and  the  morning  wore  the  first  i  ay. 

"  6  And  God  said,  Let  there  W  a  fir- 
mament  in  tb«?  midst  of  the  watera  :  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

**  7  And  Goi  made  the  firmament, and 
divided  the  waters  wh;ch  tpirf  under  tho 
finn'imf'nt  fV<>m  the  watM-s  wljich  iwn 
nUivc  tho  firnuuncnt :  anil  it  win  so» 

*•  8  And  God  called  th ;  firmam«:^t 
n^aven  :  and  tho  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  second  djiy.'' 

P*ALii  oxrtu 

"  O  pr^ae  the  Tx>rd,  all  yo  natknu; 
praise  him,  all  yo  |^k.M>ph\ 

"  2  For  his  morrif^d  kindness  is  great 
towarti  us  :  and  the  truth  of  the  Ijord 
tndureik  for  ever.     Praise  yc  the  I<ord/' 

St*  Matthew  3  :  1-12. 

"  In  those  days  eamo  JoHn  the  IJap- 
tist.  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judo% 

•'  2  And  saying.  Repent  ye  ;  (or  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven  w  at  hand. 


*'  •  j4  /irmammt.  By  this  niMiie  is  hero  understood  the  whole  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  highest  stnrs.  The  lower  part  of  which  dividetb  the  watcfi 
tJiat  arc  upon  the  earth,  from  those  th.it  are  above  in  the  clouds." 

V* Do  pemmre.  Pocnitentiam  agite,  ^traifotirt.  Which  wordj  according  tO 
ibe  use  of  the  scriptures  an  1  the  holy  fathers,  doe^  not  ordy  signify  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  but  also  punishing  past  sins  by  fasting,  and  such  tike  ^leniten^ 
tial  exercises." 
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"3  For  this  is  he,  who  wai  spoken 
of  by  Isaias  the  prophet,  Mvinf; :  A  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  <lc«ri :  I*rcparc  yc 
tlic  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight  hid 
paths. 

"4  And  John  himself  had  his  gar- 
ment of  camd'M  hair,  and  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins ;  an^  his  food  was 
locuHts  and  wild  huney. 

"5  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  about 
Jordan  : 

"  6  And  they  were  baptized  by  him 
in  the  Jonlan,  confessing  their  sins. 

"  7  And  seeing  many  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  *  coming  to  his  baptism* 
he  said  to  them :  Yc  bnxxl  of  vijiers, 
who  hath  shomMl  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ? 

'*  8  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruit  wor- 
thy of  ]>enance : 

"  9  And  think  not  to  say  within  your- 
selves :  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father : 
for  I  tell  yon,  that  Gwl  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham. 

"10  For  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees.  Ever>'  tree,  therefore, 
that  yielfleth  not  good  fruit,  shall  be  cut 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 


"11  I,  indeed,  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  penance :  bnt  he  who  is  to  come 
after  me,  is  stronger  than  I,  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  carry  :  he  stiall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire. 

"12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand :  and 
he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  bam ;  but  the 
chaff  ho  will  bum  with  unqoonchablo 
fire." 


"  S  For  thif  is  he  that  was  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying,  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight 

"4  And  the  same  John  had  his  rai- 
ment of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  gir- 
dle al)Out  his  loins ;  and  his  meat  was 
locusts  and  and  wild  honey. 

"  5  Then  went  out  to  him  Jemsalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
ul>out  Jordan, 

"6  And  were  baptised  of  him  in  Jor- 
dan, confessing  their  sins. 

"  7  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come,  to  his 
baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  genem- 
tion  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  t 

"  8  Bring  forth  therefore  fraita  meet 
for  repentance : 

"  9  And  think  not  to  say  within  your- 
selves. We  have  Abraham  to  our  father : 
for  I  say  unto  yon,  that  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham. 

"  10  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid 
unto  the  root  of  the  trees:  therefore 
every  tree  which  bringcth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
fire. 

"Ill  indeed  baptize  yon  with  water 
unto  reitcntancc :  but  he  that  cometh 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  lloly  Ghost,  and  wWk 
fire: 

"12  Whose  fan  ft  in  his  hand,  and 
ho  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  bat 
ho  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  nnqnendi- 
ablo  fire." 


"  *  Phari$ft»  and  Sadducees.  These  were  two  sects  among  the  Jews,  of  which 
the  former  were  for  the  most  part  notorious  hypocrites ;  the  latter  a  kind  of  free- 
thinkers in  matters  of  religion." 
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St.  M4TTHEW  6  :  ^13. 

"  9  Tou,  rhcrefore,  shall  pray  in  this 
miitiniT  Our  Fiither^  who  art  in  heaTen, 
halloaed  l>e  tliy  name. 

'*  10  Thj'  kinK^om  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  ns  it  is  in  heaven. 

"  U  Give  us  this  day  our  gupersnb- 
stanti  il  brciid.* 

"12  And  forgive  us  our  debtBi  tm  we 
for^ve  our  dL'btors. 

•'  \*i  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta* 
tion.t    Bat  deliver  usfroni  evil.  Amen." 


8t.  Jaxea  5 ;  U-20. 

*•  14  Ifl  any  sick  among  you  1  Let  htm 
bring  in  |  the  priests  of  the  chnrch,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  liim 
with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 

•*  15  And  the  praytT  of  fiiith  sbaJl 
Bare  the  si*:k  miin  :  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up  ^  nrirl  if  he  be  in  sins,  thvy 
shall  t»e  fofijivcn  him. 

**16  Confess*  therutbref  your  sina  one 
to  another ;  ||  and  pray  for  one  another, 
that  you  may  l>e  savi'd  ;  for  the  contin  aal 
pmyer  of  a  just  man  Jivajlcth  much. 

**  17  Elias  was  a  man  poitsible  like 
onto  ns :  mnd  with  prayer  he  prayed 
that  it  mii^ht  not  rain  u]>on  the  earth  ; 
and  it  ruined  cot  for  three  years  and  six 
monrhs. 


St.  Matthew  6  :  9-13. 

"  9  After  this  numner  therefore  pray 
ye  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  hcavGn^ 
Hallo \ve<i  be  thy  name. 

"10  Thy  king^lom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"11  Give  u&  this  day  oar  daily  bread. 

"  12  And  (brgiye  na  onr  debts,  aa  we 
forgive  our  debtors* 

*'  13  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  cviL  For  thioc  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power^  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.    Amen.** 

St.  James  5  ^  14-20. 

"14  Is  any  sick  among  yon;  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  and  lot 
them  pmy  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord  : 

*'13  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,  and  the  Iw^ird  phall  raise 
him  np  ;  and  if  ho  have  committed  sina, 
they  fthall  be  forgiven  him^ 

"16  Con  fess^iir  faults  one  to  an  other, 
and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may 
he  hetiled.  The  eUvctaal  fervent  pmycr 
of  a  righteous  man  aviuleth  much. 

"  17  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
posiiionfl  as  we  are,  and  ho  prayed  ear- 
nestly that  it  might  not  min :  and  it 
roiued  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of 
three  ycar«  and  six  month^^p*^ 


**•  Supmuftstanhfil  hrfiod.  In  St,  Luke  the  naiue  word  is  rendered  dailtf  bread. 
It  i«  understooil  of  the  bread  of  life,  which  we  receive  in  the  Blessed  Siicromeni." 

**  t  Lrad  UM  not  into  Umptaiion.  That  is,  suffer  ns  not  to  be  OTercoroe  by  temp^ 
totion/' 

**  X  Lti  him  bring  m,  ^.  See  here  a  plain  warrant  of  Scripture  for  the  sacrament 
of  eictreme  unction,  that  miv  controversy  against  its  institution  would  be,  against 
the  eiqjress  words  of  the  sftcred  text  in  the  plainest  terms." 

"  II  Confiss  ^tr  $im  om  to  annthrr.  That  li,  to  the  priests  of  the  church, 
whom,  ver.  14,  he  had  ortlercd  to  be  calle<l  for,  and  brought  in  to  the  sick  :  more- 
over, to  confess  to  persons  who  hud  no  f*ower  to  forgive  sins  would  J»e  uflclcss. 
Hence  the  precept  here  means,  thcif  we  must  confess  to  men  whom  Gml  hath  ap- 
pointwl,  and  who,  by  their  ordination  and  jurisdiction*  Imvc  received  the  power  of 
remitting  sins  in  his  name/' 
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"la  And  he  pmrerl  again  :  and  the 
beair^  gavQ  rain*  and  ttw  earth  jield 
td  ber  frtiit 

**  19  My  brethren,  if  any  of  jou  shall 
err  from  tlie  tnitJi,  and  any  one  convert 
him: 

"  SO  H«  mnst  know,  that  he  who  can* 
cth  n  Kinnin-  tu  be  converted  froiu  the  er- 
ror of  his  war,  shall  save  his  soqI   from 


"  18  And  he  prayed  again,  and  tho 
heaven  i^avc  rain,  and  the  (sarth  brought 
forth  her  frnit* 

"  19  Brethren,  if  any  of  yon  do  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him  ; 

"20  Let  him  know,  that  he  which 
eonvertcth  the  ninner  frora  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  «avc  a  tonl  frma  death, 


dcatht  and   shall  cover  a  multitude  of '  and  shall  hide  a  multitncU)  of  liiui/^ 


1  Jonit  2:  1-4. 
•  ."My  little  cliitdren,   these  thingf  I 
write  to  you,  that  you  may  not  sin.  But 
if  any  mun  «iti,  wchfivofin  advocate  witli 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  just : 

*•  2  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sina }  and  not  for  our«  only,  hnt  Alao  for 
those  of  the  whole  world. 

"3  And  in  thi^i  wc  do  know  that  wc 
have  known  him,  if  we  keep  hisi  com 
mandmrnts** 

*'4  He  that  saiih  ho  knoweth  him, 
and  keepcth  not  his  eommandments,  is 
a  liar  ;  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him/' 


1  Jonif  2:1-4. 

**My  little  children,  these  things  write 
I  unto  yon,  that  yc  sin  not.  And  if  any 
miin  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  tho 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  ri;rhtcou»  : 

"  2  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins :  and  not  for  our:}  only,  but  also  for 
the  stm  of  the  whole  world. 

♦'3  And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we 
know  htm,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 

"  4  He  that  sojth,  I  know  him,  and 
keepcth  not  his  commnndmenta,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." 


To  a  Protestant,  the  notes  in  the  Douay  Bible  are  altogether 
the  most  objectionable  part  of  it.  No  Protestant,  of  coui-se, 
accepts  or  reverences  as  insipired  truth  the  additions  to  the 
books  of  Estlicr  and  of  Daniel,  or  any  of  the  books  which  are 
found  iUi^tbe  Douay  Obi  Testament,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  But  there  is  ranch  truth  in  a  recent  utterance  by  Prof. 
Tayler  Lewis  of  Union  College  : 

"  We  venture  the  a^^sertiou  ihnt  a  candid  man  of  good  education,  and 
whose  mmil  lK\d  nevL*r  been  prejudiced  on  the  question,  might  read 
chapter  after  rhapterof  the  Old  and  New  Testament*  in  the  common 
English  version,  in  the  Douaj^  in  the  Rhcims,  in  the  German  of  Luther, 
the  Jjatin  Vulgate,  &c.,  wilhout  discovering  any  diffbrence  that  would 


•*  •  ffe  Aare  JbicMra  //I'w,  t/we  keep  flu  CammandtnmtM,  He  speaks  of  that  prao- 
tiail  knott4edtj€  by  love  and  affection,  which  can  only  be  proved  hy  our  keeping" 
his  eonimandmcnts ,  and  without  which  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  God,  ha  wo 
should  do." 
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ariT'St  his  attention.  He  miglit,  in  this  war,  read  through  Ihe  whole 
Soripiures  without  finding  aiiy  thhig  that  could  bear  the  name  of  a  dog- 
matic coDtradiction." 

Yet  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  church  to  the 
roinmon  EngU8h  Bible,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  "  Protestant 
Bible,"  is  well  knowu  as  no  new  tiling.  John  Wicklinfe  (^= 
WyclilTe),  tlie  herald  of  the  Reformation, and  the  earliest  transla- 
tor of  the  Dil)le  into  English^  made  Im  traiisluiioa  from  the  Vul- 
gate ;  but  the  coiindi  of  Constance  in  1415,  more  than  30  years 
after  his  death,  anathematized  him  as  a  notorious  and  8candaloiis 
heretic,  and  ordered  his  body  and  bon(?s  to  be  disinterred  and 
cast  out  from  ecclesiastical  t)uriaL  William  Tyndale  (^  Tyn- 
dal  or  Tindal),  another  En^lisli  reformer  and  a  translator  of 
the  Bible  from  tlio  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  into  clear  and 
^Biniple  English,  was,  thraujih  tlie  efTarts  and  influence  of 
'Henry  VIII.  and  others,  arrt^sted  at  his  retreat  on  the  continent, 
imprisoned  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  strong  castle,  condemned  as 
a  heretic,  and  finally,  after  uttering  his  last  prayer,  "  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes,"  was  strangled  and  then 
bnmed  at  the  stake,  at  Vilvoorden  (now^  in  Belgium),  Oct.  6, 
■1536.  Some  of  the  early  Englisli  versions  of  the  Bible  gave 
'much  offense  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  their  notes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  but  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540,  &c.)  and  the  authorized  or  Common  English 
Version  (published  **  by  authority*'  of  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land) omit  all  controversial  or  doctrinal  notes,  witliout  satisfy- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  demand  at  alL  The  council  of  Balti- 
more, giving  law  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  only 
echo  the  prevalent  and  authoritative  sentiment  of  their  church 
when  they  speak  of  all  but  their  own  versions  as  ''the  bibles 
corrupted  by  non-Catholics,*'  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  pope 
Gregory  XVI.  against  Bible  Societies,  ic,  is  given  in  Chapter 
IV.  The  4th  of  the  **  10  ndes  respecting  prohibited  books  pre- 
pared by  the  fathers  chosen  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  ap- 
proved by  pope  Pius  IV.,*'  allowed  bibles  in  the  vultrar  tongue 

only  on  the  written  permission  of  a  bishop  or  inquisitor,  and 
27 
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to  those  persons  who,  in  the  bishop's  or  inquisitor's  judgment, 
with  the  advice  of  the  parish-priest  or  confessor,  miglit  thus 
have  their  faith  and  piety  increased  and  not  injured,  the  oflTen- 
dcr  to  be  refused  absolution  till  he  should  give  up  his  bible  to 
the  bishop,  the  bookseller  who  sold  him  a  copy  being  alsosub- 
jt^ct  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  bible  and  to  further  pun- 
ishment. But  this  rule,  made  more  stringent  by  Clement  VIII., 
was  so  modified  by  Benedict  XIV.  "  that  the  i)erusal  of  such 
versions  may  be  considered  permitted,  as  have  been  published 
with  the  api)rol)ation  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  with  annotations 
taken  from  the  holy  fathers  of  the  church  or  from  learned 
and  Catholic  men." 

Bible-burning  has  been  practiced  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  In  November,  1842,  Father 
Telmon,  an  Oblate  missionary  from  Canada,  who  held  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  publicly 
burned  42  (Dr.  Cotd  said,  more  than  100)  Bibles  given  to  the 
Catholics  by  Protestant  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  but  the 
resident  priest.  Father  Dugas,  disapproved  of  the  burning,  and 
the  bishop  of  Montreal,  who  visited  the  place  6  days  afterwards, 
expressed  disapprobation  in  strong  terms,  though  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  Oblate  father. 
Bibles  were  also  burned  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1852  and  1854. 
Another  Bible,  loaned  to  a  poor  sick  Roman  Catholic,  was 
taken  by  the  priest  (an  Austrian  immigrant),  and  returned  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  York  County  Bible  Society, with  the  follow- 
ing letter  (printed  as  it  was  written)  : 

'<  York,  March  19th,  1854 
"  Sir, — I  send  you  back  the  Bible  you  loaned  to  Gregory  Berger. 
The  reason  I  do  so  U,  because  that  book  is  against  Christianity  itself.— 
I  pray,  You  shall  not  judge  me  as  opposed  to  the  reading  of  Rible, 
sopposed  that,  what  pretends  to  be  the  bible,  is  realy  the  bible.  But 
that  book  which  I  send  to  You  is  party  adulterated,  partly  interppolated, 
partly  mutilated  in  those  parts  of  it,  which  you  and  your  fellows  and 
mastors  can  not  and  could  not  onderstandi  or  which  are  opposed  to 
what  you  call  faith. 
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**  I  a&k  you  iherefore  that  you  would  not  spare  Yourself  the  trouble 
of  lonnin^  books  of  that  kiiul  lo  peoph*  of  my  oongregatioa*  If  I 
should  tind  more  such  hihlea  1  wouJd  not  send  them  back,  but  I  would 
bum  them  for  they  are  worth  it  **  Re-spectfuUy 

**  Francis  JostvPe  Waciiteu, 
"Pastor  of  St.  Mary*3  Iiom»  Catbjhc  Church. 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  even  if  translated  from  the  Vulgate, 
have  been  classed  among  the  prulnl»itcd  books,  and  burned,  un- 
less tliey  had  the  prescrilied  notes  or  approbation.  Thus  in 
Chili,  South  America,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  1834-5  saw  New  Testaments  of  an  approved  veri^ion,  but 
without  the  notes,  publiely  and  ceremoniously  burned  by  a 
priest  in  the  public  square  of  one  of  the  cities.  Another  Bible- 
burning  took  place  in  Chili  about  4  years  ago.  BiblcH  translated 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  were  likewise  burned  in  Brazil  a  few  years  since. 
Numerous  other  cases  miglit  be  mentioned,  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Syria,  Ac,  were  it  necessary* 

Bibles  published  with  notes  are  necessarily  more  exfjenaive 
than  tliose  without  not<3  or  comment.  Tlie  Douay  Bible  is 
easily  obtained  in  the  United  States  or  in  England  at  prices 
varying  from  $1.25  or  J1.50  up  to  $35.  But  iu  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  Bibles  in  the  language  of  the  |>cople  have  usually 
been  costly  and  scarce,  if  obtainable  at  all.  Said  Kirwan  (Rev, 
Nicholas  Murray,  D.D.),  in  his  Letters  to  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
published  in  1852  under  the  title  **  Romanism  at  Dome"; 
**Tlie  Bible  as  a  rule  is  unknown  in  Italy."  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  writing  from  Aosta 
in  Piedmont  about  20  years  ago,  says  ; 

**  I  have  traveled  from  lilaunt  -^tna,  in  Sicily,  through  the  different 
Cftpifab  of  the  Italian  kingdom  to  the  vale  of  Aosta;  and  iti  all  my 
wanderings  I  have  only  seen  3  copies  of  the  Wonl  vt  God  in  the 
Italian  language,  namely,  one  at  Pompeii,  one  at  a  bookstall  in  MIIhu, 
which  liad  been  put  in  circulation  by  &ome  English  Bible  agent,  and 
another  at  a  library  in  Milan,  a  very  elaborate  edition  in  12  volumes 
with  copious  notes  by  the  arcbbishoo  of  Flor^uoe — ^prico  $10.*' 
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Another  traveler,  at  a  different  time,  speaks  of  writing  copies 
of  Martiiii^s  Bible  openly  exposed  for  sale  in  Rome.  Martini's 
Italian  Bible,  which  is  here  referred  to^  was  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18tli  century,  the  translator,  Anthony  Martini 
Brchl>ishop  of  Florence,  receiving  the  benediction  and  acknow-' 
Icdgments  of  pope  Pius  VL  in  1778. 

The  Anp^lican  bishops,  in  answering  the  invitation  of  pope 
Pius  IX-  to  attend  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1869-70,  said, 
among  other  tilings : 

**  Let  118  bnmbly  nsk  Tbee,  canst  Thou  skow  ws  even  a  single  copy 
of  the  original  Hebrew  Old  Te^^tamenfc  printed  in  Thine  own  city, 
Rome,  *  The  Mother  and  IMLstresa  of  all  rhurehes?'  No,  not  one* 
One  edition  of  the  New  Teannnent  in  Greek,  printed  there  ihe  other 
day — about  400  years  after  tbe  invention  of  printing — from  tlie  cele- 
brated Vatican  manu-^cript,  we  have  now  gratefully  hailed ;  afti  r  long 
and  anxious  delay.  But  we  at^prt-'ljenU  that  the  Hock  eomniilted  to  Thy 
pastoral  care  has  Btill  to  wait  for  an  edition  from  the  Roman  press,  in 
their  own  ton^e,  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament" 

Spain,  PoHn^al,  Anstria,  and  other  exclusively  Hainan 
Catholic  countries,  were  all  in  tbe  same  position  as  Italy  in  re- 
gard to  Bibles  a  few  years  ago.  Archbishop  Hnghes  of  New 
York  having  said  that  ''  tbe  aii;  of  printing  facilitates  the  dif- 
fusion ot  tbe  Holy  Sei*iptnres,  and  that  the  Church  avails  her- 
self with  eagerness  of  that  art  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
copies  of  them/'  Anson  G.  PlLclps,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
published  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  asking  him  "which  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Italian  language  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Church  J  and  sure  to  meet  the  *  patronage  of 
popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops/  *'  and  gi^^ng  a  pledge  "  to  print 
a  large  edition  of  this  translation,  and  send  it  to  Italy  for  gi*a- 
tuitons  distribution.'*  The  offer  appears  never  to  have  been 
accepted,  and  both  Archlushop  Ilughesand  Mr,  Plirlf^s  died  a 
few  years  afterwards.  The  oflfer  lias  also  beeti  repeatedly  made 
by  Protestants,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  print  the 
Douay  Bible  for  free  circulation,  without  the  notes,  provided 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  would  authorize  its  use  among 
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their  people ;  but  this  offer  has  always  been  promptly  rejected. 
Yet  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  of  New  York  has  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  a  tract  entitled  "  Is  it  honest  ?"  the 
first  question  of  which  is — 

"  Is  IT  HONEST  to  Say  that  the  Catholic  Church  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  Bible — ^when  any  body  who  chooses  can  buy  as  many  as  he  likes  at  any 
Catholic  bookstore,  and  can  see  on  the  first  page  of  any  one  of  them  the 
approbation  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church  with  the  Pope  at 
their  head,  encouraging  Catholics  to  read  tlie  Bible,  in  these  words : 
'  The  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
and  that  not  only  for  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  but  also  for 
those  of  the  whole  world  besides  ?" ' 

Those  who  have  attentively  and  candidly  read  the  f)receding 
part  of  this  chapter,  will  be  able  to  answer  this  question  without 
any  special  assistance. 
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**  The  Mass  is  the  principal  uHice  of  the  new  law,  la  wbica^  under 
the  iippeanuice  of  bread  ainl  wme,  the  Redi-emer  of  the  world  ib 
offered  up  in  an  uiiblcKjdy  inanntT  upon  our  iiluirs,  as  a  true,  proper, 
and  propitiatory  Bacrifiee  for  the  living  aod  the  dead." 

The  name  '*  mass "  (mhsa^  in  Latin)  is  generally  derived 
from  the  phrase  *'  Ite^  mhm  cat  '*  (==r  Go,  it  [tlie  assembly]  is 
dismissed),  anciently  used  when  the  catechumens,  or  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  church,  who  attended  the  service  up 
to  this  point,  WTre  notified  to  witlidraw,  that  the  church  might 
be  by  itself  at  the  Lord's  Hnp|>er ;  and  hence  ^*  tnlsm ''  or 
"mass'*  was  used  to  denote  this  part  of  the  service  itself* 

The  liturgy  used  in  tlie  mass  by  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church 
in  most  parts  of  Eurofje  and  Africa,  and  throughout  America,  is 
contained  in  the  ^^  Roman  Missal,"  or  mass-book,  and  is  entirely 
in  Latin.*  The  name  ^*  liturgy"  and  the  principal  shaping  of 
tlic  mass  are  due  to  p>pc  Gregory  L  m  tlie  6tli  century  ;  the 
Roman  missal  has  been  revised  and  [mblished  under  Pius  V. 
in  1.570,  under  Clemeut  VIIL  in  1604,  under  Urban  VUL  in 
16S4.  Certain  parts  of  tlie  mass  are  invariable,  and  make  up 
the  '*  Ordinary  of  tlie  Mass ; ''  other  parts  (the  Introit,  Col- 
lects, Epistle  with  its  accompaniments,  Gospel,  Offertory,  Se- 
crets, Preface,  Communion,  ami  Post-Communiou)  vary  for  the 
different  J^undays  of  tlie  year,  and  iur  the  festivals  of  [articular 
saints  or  classes  of  saints,  for  the  dead,  for  jiarticulur  objects 
or  occasions  or  places,  &c.  Tho  Ambrosiau  liturgy,  still  used 
in  the  churches  of  Milan  in  Italy,  differ-s  but  little  from  the 
Roman ;  but  the  Gmek  or  Eastern  ebuich  and  the  Gi-eek  Cath- 
olics have  their  liturgy  in  ancient  Gi-eek ;  the  Maronitcs  and 
Jacobites  have  theirs  in  ancient  Syriac  ;  the  Armenians  and 
Armeno-Catholics  in  ancient  Armeiiiau,  &c. 


•  The  council  of  Trent's  9th  mnon  on  Ihc  ssi/'rmco  of  th^  mn^s  U,  *•  If  nity  ono 
Wkf,  thm  the  rite  vf  the  Uunmn  Cliim  h,  in  which  f>art  of  tho  canon  and  the  words 
Of  consecranon  anj  mu-wl  in  a  low  voi.:e,  U  ro  lie  condemned  :  or  th^it  the  miuM 
ought  lo  be  c*ilebrut4;d  only  m  thtt  viiljjnr  tonsne  :  or  ihat  wiiter  h  not  to  be  mixed 
with  the  wine  in  ofterftig  the  chiiUco,  because  it  it  contnuy  to  Chri«t'»  itwtitution  ; 
let  bint  Uj  anurhcum/* 
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**Low  mass  *'  or  "  private  mass  •*  is  the  ordinary  mass^  last- 
ing frura  20  to  30  minutes,  and  read  without  music,  ''  High 
t  moBS  "  is  the  serrice  in  which  the  responses  and  some  other 
parts  are  cliantcd  by  the  choir.  A  ''  solemn  high  mass,"  or 
*'  solemn  mass/*  is  a  long  and  fxjmpous  service,  used  on  great 
festivals  and  other  solemn  occasions,  m  which  the  deacon  and 
Bub  ileacon  officiate,  and  chanting,  singing  by  a  choir,  instru- 
mental music  and  incense  are  introduced. 

A  **  solemn  pontifical  mass  "  is  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  by 
a  bishop.  A  mass  for  the  deatl  may  be  low,  high,  solemn,  or 
Bolenifi  pontifical.  A  '"conventual  mass"  is  one  celebrated  in 
a  convent.  A  **  votive  mass  "  *  is  one  celebrated  for  the  priest's 
own  devotion,  or  at  the  wish  of  some  of  the  faithful,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  prescribed  mass  or  masses  for  the  day*  ^Masses 
for  the  dead,  and  votive  masses  generally,  are  prohibited  on 
great  festivals,  4c.,  and  are  subject  to  special  rules  as  to  the 

horn's.  Private  mass  may 
bo  said,  at  least  after  mat- 
ins and  lauds,  at  any  hour 
from  dawn  to  noon.  No 
sacrifice  is  ofiered  on  Good 
Friday. 

The  35  illustrations 
which  follow,  represent  the 
35  parts  of  the  mass,  with 
the  emblematic  slgnilica- 
tion  of  each  in  the  npj>er 
part  and  named  above  itj 
and  are  copied  from  those 
publislied  in  '' Tlie  Gardea 
of  the  Soul,*'  but  with  much 
improvement    in    the    cn- 


Jt»\is  tnUrt  the  Gut'dui* 


m 


[[fill 


u 


THE  PEIBST  GOES  TO  tMM  ALTAB. 


gravmg. 


•  Amon;:  the  votive  masses  arc  tliosc  of  the  holy  Trinity,  of  Angels,  of  the  Apoa- 
ilea  Peter  ani]  Puul»  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  St.  Mury,  for  any  nccc*j^ity»  &c*  Th« 
mftSS  of  the  Holy  GhoAt,  often  ccli  brated  on  prcat  otx\iJttons,  hm  a  ivmlin;i  of  Acta 
8  :  14-17  ;  its  gt>B[K:l  from  John  U  :  23-31  ;  Itseomraanion  from  Acts  2  :  2^4  ;  with 
fovend  pmyun  for  aad  iavocationa  of  the  Holy  Ghosc 
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The  priest,  having  put  on  the  prescribed  vestmonts  (see 
Chap,  VII.),  and  made  due  prefiaration,  takes  the?  cup  in  his 
hand,  and  bears  it  elevated  before  his  breast.  He  goes  with 
downcast  eyes,  grave  step,  and  upright  body.  An  attendant 
carries  the  missal  and  other  tilings  necessary  for  the  celebra- 
tion, unless  they  have  Ijeen  made  ready  previously.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  altar,  tlie  priest  bows  low  with  uncovered  head  to 
the  altar,  or  to  the  orueifix  on  it.  He  places  the  cup  on  the 
altar,  and  afterwards  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  imttiiig 
his  right  hand  to  his  forehead,  then  below  bis  breast,  then  to 


Jesu*  pmyn  in  tht*  Garden^ 


his  left  and  right  shoul- 
ders, and  says  in  a  distinct 
voice  (in  Latin),  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/*  Then  joining  his 
hands  before  his  breast,  he 
begins  the  antiphony  from 
Ps.  42  :  4  (=Ps.  43:4) 
**  hUroibo  ad  altare  Dei  \= 
I  will  go  in  to  tilt}  altar  of 
God]  ;  *'  ant}  the  attendant 
resfoads  (also  in  Liitin), 
'*  To  God  wlio  makes  joyful 
my  youl lu"  Afterwards  the 
priest  and  the  attendant  or  attendants  alternately  say  the  42d 
Psalm*  in  the  Vulgate  (^^Ps*  xliii,  in  Hebrew  and  English), 
l_with  the  Gloria  Patri  (^"  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  tho 
an  and  to  the  Uoly  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  licgiuning,''  &c.)j 
and  tlic  above  antiphony  repeated,  with  the  addition,  "  Our 
help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  ''  Who  made  heaven  and 
earth."  The  C<mfiteor  [^  I  confess]  or  Confession  by  the 
priest,  bowing  low,  now  follows  thus : 


TUS   FSIMT  8B0tN9  MASS. 


*  In  iii!ia9c<  for  ibo  dead,  and  during  Poasioo-wcck,  this  Pgalm  and  the  Gloria 
Patri  ore  omitted. 
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*•  I  confess  to  Almightj  God.  to  blo^ed  Mary  over  yirgin»  to  blessed 
MicluicI  the  Archati*;el,  to  bles^d  John  iKo  Baptist,  lo  iho  lioly  A}x>3- 

tlt!5  PeJer  and  Paul  to  all  the 
-^  Faints  ftnd   to  you»  brclhren: 

because  I  have  sinned  too 
inucli  in  ibougbt,  word,  and 
<ked,  (ibrice  he  strikes  his 
breast  while  he  say^)  my  f^iiilt, 
niy  fiinlt,  my  very  great  fault. 
Therefore  I  beseech  bles-^ed 
^Inry  over  Virgin,  blessed  Mi- 
rliacl  the  Archiingel,  blesfcd 
John  the  Baplist,  the  holy 
A]Mjstles  PettT  and  Pauh  all 
the  sainls,  and  you,  brethren, 
to  pray  for  me  to  iht?  Lord  our 
Guil"  The  altemlarits  answer, 
**  Alnii;thty  God  pity  thee,  and, 
thy  gins  being  taken  away,  hrinj^thee  through  unto  eternal  life,"  The 
priest  say^,  *'  Amen/'  Tlien  the  attendints  repeat  the  eonfession,  and 
say  *^  thee,  fatlier,"  where  tlie  priest  said  **  you*  brethren.** 


L( 


AT    TilK    CONFITEOR. 


Jtfug  If  b&tratfed  with  a  Kia$. 


+ 


THE  PHIEST   KtSSCS   TUB   ALTAR. 


deign  to  pardon  all  my  gins/ 


U|X)n  this  the  priest  jains 
his  hands,  makes  absolu- 
tion^ crosses  himself,  en- 
gages with  the  attendants 
in  responsive  jirayer,  and 
prays  in  secret  at  the  altar 
for  the  pardon  of  sins. 
Then  joining  his  hands 
above  the  altar,  and  bow- 
ing, he  says : 

"We  pray  thee^  Lord,  by 
the  nuTiLs  of  thy  stiints  (he 
ki8M3.s  the  altar  ia  the  middle) 
whoise  relies  are  here,  and  of 
all  the  i^ainta,  that  thou  wilt 
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Jeausii  ted  Captive. 


At  Iiigli  mass,  the  celebrant,  before  saying  the  introit,  blesses 
the  incense,  saying,  '*  By  liiiu  be  thou  blessed  (here  lie  makes 
the  nign  of  the  cross  over  it),  in  whose  honor  thou  &hak  be 
burned.  Amen.''  Tlicn,  without  speaking,  he  i>erfume8  with 
it  the  cross,  the  relics  and 
images  of  the  saints  (if 
there  are  any),  and  the  al- 
tar on  all  sides.  The  dea- 
con then  perfumes  the  priest 
with  it. 

After  kissing  the  altar^ 
the  officiating  priest  goes  to 
its  left  horn,  that  is,  to  tlie 
.  Epistle  side  of  the  altar, 
Tbere,  standing  before  the 
altar,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  from  his  fore- 
head to  his  breast,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form,  he 
begins  with  a  distinct  voice 
the  introit  (=  entrance,  or  introduction)  of  the  mass,  and 
goes  through  it  w^ith  his 
hands  joined  before  liis 
breast.  The  intmit  is  one 
of  tlie  variable  parts  of  tlie 
mass*,  and  is  composed  usu- 
ally of  2  short  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  id  being  a 
verse  or  two  of  a  psulm, 
and  the  1st  being  repeated 
after  the  Gloria  Patri. 
Thus  the  introit  for  the  1st 
Sunday  of  Advent  is  com* 
posed  of  the  1st  2^  verses 
of  Psalra  xxiv.  (=r  Psalm 
xacv.   in    the    English  vei^  at  thr  inth.. 


KPISTLS  aiDB  OF 


tlk&  ALTAK. 


Jfnus  U  atrttrk  m  the  Face, 
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Bion)  witli  tlio  4tli  verse,  and  tlien  the  Gloria  Patrt^  and  a 
rejietitiou  of  the  first  2^  verses ;  the  introit  for  the  2d  Sunday 
of  Advent  is  marked  as  taken  from  Is.  xxx.  and  Ps.  Ixxix., 

with   the   Gloria  Patri^   &c. 


J«fsri  ii  dmied  bif  Piter. 


.AT   TEIB   Kirm&   ItUlilJiOM. 


Ik 
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AT   TUK   DuMtNtJS    TUlllSCUM. 


After  finishing  the  introit, 
the  ofliciating  priest  re|>eata 
alternately  witli  tliu  attend* 
ant.s,  with  hands  jaincd  npon 
the  breast,  the  Kyrie  eteisony 
^hich  consists  of  9  Latin- 
ized Greek  pli rases,  namely, 
"  Kyfie^  eJeison  "  [=z  "  Lord, 
have  mercy'-],  thrice  ut- 
tered ;  then  *'  Christen  dd- 
fon^'  [==  "  Clirist,  have  mer- 
cy**], thrice;  then  "Ayrie, 
eleitsoitj''*  thrice  again. 

Afterwards  the  priest  at  the 
mithUe  of  the  altar,  extend- 
ing and  joining  his  hands^ 
and  inclining  his  head  some- 
wliat,  intojies,  if  it  is  to  be 
said,  the  hymn»  **  Gloria  m 
exvthtsDt'o '' '  [="Glory  to 
God  on  high  ''],  bowing  as 
lie  utters  tlic  phmses  signi- 
f\ing,  "  We  vvoi*ship  thee/* 
**  We  give  thanks  to  thee/' 
*' Jesus  Christ/'  and  ''  Re^ 
ceivo  our  prayer/*  and  cross- 
ing himself  as  lie  says^ 
'*  With  the  Holy  Ghost:*' 
After  the  celebrant  liaa  in- 


1  TliTH  hymn  orchant,  as  tnmslntcd  into  English,  is  found  in  the  EpUcsopdU  Ikfok 
of  CotomoD  Prajor, 
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toned  or  Bting  the  first  words,  he  is  joined  by  the  attendants 
or  choir.  The  Gloria  in  excels  Is  is  omitted  ou  occasions  of 
grief,  peiiaiice,  8ii|>i>lieation  for  the  dead,  &c. 

Then  the  priest  kisses  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  turning 
to  the  people  sav?»,  ^""Dominus  vohheum  '*  *  [=:  The  Lord  be  with 
you],  to  which  the  response  is,  "  Et  eum  ^plritu  tuo'^  [=:  And 
with  thy  spirit].  Afterwards  he  says,"  0remii9^^  [=^  I^t  us 
pray],  and  ofTers  the  collects  or  prayers,  one  or  more  (up  to 
5  or  7],  as  the  order  for  the  day  deuiaiids.  At  the  end  of  the 
collect,  the  people  answer,  "  Amen."  On  occasions  of  penance 
and  humiliation,  the  celebrant  says,  ^^  Flectamus  gemia^^  \=. 
Let  us  bend  our  knees],  when  he  and  the  |>eopIc  kneel,  and  at 
the  word  ''^Levate'^  [^  Rise]  they  rise  to  the  prayer  which 
follows. 

After  the  collects  comes  the  E])ist!c,  so  called  Itecause  it  is 
generally  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, though  it  is  some- 
times til  ken  from  one  of  the 
Prophets  or  from  some  otiier 
part  of  t!ie  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  England  says : 


JesiU  It  ltd  to  Pilate, 


™^!ll 


^ 


**  At  a  solemn  tmi^^^  the 
epistle  13  chanted  hy  the  sub- 
deacon,  standing  with  his  face 
towarih  the  altar,  on  the  lower 
platlbrm  or  floor  of  the  Sanc- 
tuury,  at  the  south  side,  or  that 
on  his  right  hand,  which  is 
ihence  calli-d  the  epistle  side 
of  the  chaucel,  of  the  sanctu- 
ary,  and  of  the  aliar.  Alter 
he    concludes,    he    makes   his  at  tub  bpi«tlii. 

reverence  to  the  altar,  which  represents  Christ*  by  going  to  the  center 
of  the  chancel  and  bending  hi;*  knee ;  then  he  goe^  to  the  celebrant 
who  has  continueil  at  tho  bookn,  reading  in  a  low  voice.,  and  kneeling 


1  Tbe  DiMnmm  vobucttm  Is  itspeatod  7  limes  durttig  the  hmm. 
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obtains  his  bkssing ;  he  then  delivers  the  book  which  he  has  ueed  U> 
the  deacsotu  who  remaitiecl  stnuding  near  the  celebmnt,  and  removes  the 
htiok  whti'b  t!je  oelebmnt  has  usfd  to  I  he  other  Bide  of  the  altar,  while 
the  deacon  lays  the  l>or>k  wliirh  he  has  received  upon  I  he  altar-  •  .  * 
AAer  the  Epbtle,  the  Choir  perforins,  and  the  celebnmt  reads  a  few 
verses^  which  are  called^  the  R€».«|ion8or3r,  the  Gnulu»l  [formerly  sung 
on  the  steps*  in  Latin  ^radm']^  the  Alleluia  [=  Hallehijah ;  oraitled 
on  days  of  penance,  as  in  Lent,  &c.,  and  repeated  in  times  of  great  joy, 
a-s  at  Ea'iter,  &c,],  the  I  met  [Latin  tractus  =  drawn  out^  as  in  a  melan- 
choly note;  omitted  in  times  of  great  joy],  the  sequence  nr  the  prose 
[a  sort  of  hymn,  used  on  the  mo-t  solemn  oceaaions  of  Easter,  Pento* 
cost,  &e.],  the  ver&C'?  are  diifereiitjy  called  according  to  their  nature  or 
the  occasion  on  which  they  are  sung." 

After  the    Epistle    and  its*  accompaniments  the  celebrant, 
bowing  down  befoi^e  the  altar,  repeats  the  prayer  begimnng 


Jextta  is  btvttghi  to  Ilrrad, 


^^Mtmda  car  meum^  ar  lalna 
mcay  Omnipotrm  Deu»  [= 
Cleanse  my  heart  and  my 
lips,  Almighty  God].''  We 
qnntc  again  from  bishop 
England : 

♦'He  then  reads  the  gofpel 
at  the  north  eide,  or  that  «t 
his  leR   hand  side,   when    he 

I   f  T^Sf       II       *         '^  I      ^^^^^  *^^  altar. 

'rt     /I   '      I  A      i '      ^    ^  **  In  a  solemn  mass,  the  dea» 

t      -'     WL^Ill-,' ''  ILn  '"^^^  kneels  on  the  lower  step 

I^^^I^J^IlliilMli'lKS'  ff '^  "^    ^^^^    platform,    and    prays, 

I—  ^3*^1"  >-  ■■^'■.*-         -■-'-"  '*  Cleanse  "  &C, ;  then  goes  to 

The  celebrant  for  his  ble^dng^ 

" which  he  asks  on  his  knees^  at 

the  Epistle  side;    the  celebrant   bestows   it,  in  the  following  words : 

*  May  the  Lord  l>e  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  lips,  that  then  mayst  an- 

Bounce  liis  gospel  in  a  worthy  and  competent  manner,  in  the  name  of 

the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/     Then  riniiig,  the 

deacon  descends,  and  after  Iravtng  made  bis  reverence  to  the  altar,  he 

goes,  preceded  by  the  incense-bearer  and  2  acolyths  with  lighted  taperB« 
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JtsM  is  ami  back  to  FUaU. 


and  Ihe  sabdeacon,  to  the  Gospel  side ;  and  liaving  saltited  the  people, 
with  hi-5  fat^e  tnmed  towards  the  nortli,  in  the  words  Domhius  vofngrnrtt 
[=  the  Lord  be  wiih  yoii],  he  proclaims  the  portion  of  tlie  gospel 
which  he  u  to  prihlish ;  aotl  having  marki*d  hh  forehead*  mouth,  and 
breast,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  perfumc&i  the  b<iok  with  iiicc»i»e, 
sing-5  the  gospel,  points  out  to  (he  subdeacon  the  |x»rtion  whicli  he  has 

sung,  saying,  *  Meet'  sft/it  verba 
Christ i  (=  these  are  the  wonl-? 
of  Christ)/  The  subdeacon 
carrier  the  book  open  to  ihe 
celebrant,  repeat,-*  the  same 
words  as  he  points*  that  portion 
out,  and  thc^  ct'lL-hmnt  kisses 
the  book,  saying  *  Credo  *  and 
*  Confiteor'  (=1  Ijelieve  and 
confess),  Thedi'aon  incenses 
[—  perfumes  with  incense*] 
the  celcbmnt^and  having  bowed 
to  him,  they  resume  their 
places,  -  .  .  The  people  all 
stand  during  the   reading  or 

smging  of  the   go«pcl 

After  the  gi>spel  the  creed  is 
properly  introduced,  as  the  profession  of  that  faith,  which  the  gospel 
has  promulgated.  That  now  recited  is  the  creed  of  Constajitiuople 
[=  the  Nieene  creed  modilied  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D*  581  ;  see 
Chapter  II.]  .  .  .  It  is  begun  by  the  celebrant,  and  tdcen  up  by  the 
choir,  to  show  that  fluth  springs  from  Christ,  and  through  him  h  estab- 
lished amongst  (he  people,  .  .  ,  It  is  «iid  or  sung  only  on  Sundays 
and  great  fi'stivals.  After  the  ce!  brant  atid^his  attendants  repeat  it. 
they  sit  until  the  choir  has  concluded.  This  is  the  end  of  what  is  called 
the  Mass  of  Catechumens,  <  *  . 

"The  first  part  of  the  mass  of  the  faithful  is  the  Offertory.  This  is 
a  small  p<^rtion  of  the  Scriptures  applicable  to  the  mystery  or  feet 
which  is  commemorated,  and  of  course  varies  every  day.  This  is 
called  the  offertory,  l>erause  it  w^a^  sung  by  the  choir  whilst  the  faith- 
ftil  made  ih*  ir  offering-^.  .  .  ,  But  the  custom  of  receiving  these 
contributions  liHS  long  since  gradually  censed.  Where  there  is  no 
choir,  the   celebrant   reads  it  in  a  loud  voice.     After  the  oflertory,  at 


AT   TUE   GOSfEL. 
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AT  TBB   OFrERTORT. 


JetUM  is  Spoiled  of  his  garments. 


a  solemn  masa,  or  indeefl  dur- 
ing ita  performance,  the  dea- 
con and  8ub-deacon  go  up  to 
the  altar,  both  at  the  Epistle 
fide ;  thould  ihe  dialice  not  im 
on  I  he  altar,  but  placed  at  tho 
credence-table  below,  die  snl)* 
deacon  carnea  it  up.  .  *  *  In 
plain  masses  the  celebrant  does 
everything  himself- 

'*The  deacon  being  on  tho 
right  hand   of  tlie   celebrant, 
uncovers  ihe  chalice,  which  has 
on  its  mouth  a  linen  doth  call- 
ed   a    purificatory*   for 
wiping  the  chalice  and  paten ; 
the  paten  h  a  small   plate  on 
wliieh  the  bread  for  consecra- 
tion  h  placed;  Ihia  is  lard  on 
the  chalice.    If  the  deacon  have 
not   ^pn-ail    the  corpoi-al  upon 
the  altar  during  the  creetl,  he 
now  takes   it  from   the  burse  or 
case   in   which  it    is  kept»  and 
Bpn  ada  it  on  the  altar.     The 
corporal  is  a  clotli  neat'y  fold- 
ed,  except  when    siiread    upon 
the   altar  duririg   the   Facrilice, 
and  the  bread  which  afterwards 
becomes    the    body    {=.corjni& 
— J]  fin  Latin]),  and  the  chalice  are 
AT  THE  cTNVEiLiNo  OF  THE  cuAucE,      placed    upoH    it*       Taking  the 
paten  with  the  bread  on  it  from  the  chalice,  the  deacon  gives  it  to  the 
celebrant,  who  lifting  it  up  offers  it,  repealing  the  prayer/  ^Accept/ 

*This  prayer  le  in  full :  ** Accept,  holy  Father^  Almip:luy  ami  eterrml  God,  this  ira* 
mncnlate  host,  whkh  I  thr  unworthy  servant  offer  to  thee  my  livinj*  and  tru«  Go<U  for 
my  innumerable  sins  and  oflFense^  and  ncgligtmccs.  and  for  rill  standinj^  round,  hit 
flifto  for  all  faithful  Chn.stians  livinff  und  d«"ad  ;  that  it  mny  profit  nie  and  iht^m  for 
salvation  unto  ctcrnul  life.  Amen/'  All  the  prnyerti  twtween  the  otfertory  and  the 
end  of  the  canon,  except  the  prefuGo  and  Lord's  pray^,  ara  said  in  a  low  voioe. 
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&c*,  as  in  the  ordinary  of  the  mass.  After  which,  having  made 
therewith  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ho  lays  it  on  the  altar,  Metiiitime 
tlie  dea(*on  cleanses  the  chalice,  and  having  pnt  w^ine  into  it,  the  sub- 
deacon  [daces  the  water  before  iJie  celebrant,  which  he  blesses  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  prayer,  *  O  God,  who  in  creating/  4:c. 
[a  prayer  to  be  partiikera  of  Christ*s  divinity].^ — The  sub-deacon  then 
puts  a  <<ma]l  quantity  of  water  into  the  chalice,  and  the  deatoo  having 
wiped  it  careftxlly,  gives  it  to  the  celebrant,  who  being  assisted  by  the 
deacon,  also  repeating  the  prayer,  offers  it,  saying,  We  oifer  unto  thee,* 
Sec, — then  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  therewith,  he  lays  in  on 
the  altar,  ati<l  the  deacon  covers  it  with  the  pall,  whidi  is  a  piece  of 
linen,  sometimes  ornamented,  but  always  made  so  stiff,  by  the  sewing 
it  on  pasteboard  or  otherwise,  as  to  rest  steadily  on  the  chalice  and  pre- 
serve its  contents  from  anything  which  might  defile  them*  •  *  ♦  The 
celebrant  then  bowing  down 
says  the  prayer,  'Accept  us,  0 
Lord,'  iW  [for  acceptance  of 
ih&  offerers  and  their  sacrifice] 
^^^iftcr  which,  rising  he  says 
*Come,  O  Almighty,'*  &c> — 
and  at  the  word  *  bless/  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  host  and  chalice-^ 
tlien  blesses  the  incense  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  the  prayer/ 
'May  the  Lonl,'  &c. — and  per* 
fumes  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  altar,  repeating  the  pniyers 
which  follow.'  After  which 
he  washes  liis  hands,  saying  the 


is  Cftntmed  with  IVionw, 


AT  xmi  OOTBRtim   OF  TWB  CHALIOl. 


1  This  prnyer  is^"  Come,  Sanctrfior,  jdmighty  and  eternal  God,  ble«s  tins  sacri. 
fice  (^ropiired  to  thy  holy  name/' 

^  *  Thij  prayer  is— "  By  the  in tcircssioii  of  bl«9<^  Michael  the  Rrchangcl  stand- 
nig  at  the  nghl  of  the  altar  of  incc^nsc,  and  of  all  his  own  elect,  miiythc  Ix)rd  deign 
to  bless  [the  sign  of  the  cross  here]  that  inccmsc,  and  receire  it'  as  fwoet  odor. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.     Araen/* 

•  These  prayers  ani—ihat  the  blessed  incense  may  aiccod  to  God  and  his  pity 
descend  to  us— that  the  prayer  may  be  directed  as  incense,  &c.  (Ps.  140.  2-1  in 
Vuljfttte  =  Ps.  141  r  2-4  in  the  Engltah  version)— and  for  the  kindling  in  as  of  a 
flame  of  lore  imd  churity. 
28 
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prayer,  *  I  will  wash/i    &c  — antl  then  returns  (o   tlie   mirltUe  of  the 

altar,  wbere  bowing  down  he 
)t9//Sm  i  /r\  V  *  SS^I  repeau  his  rcqu»  st  of  sacri- 
fice, saying, '  Receive,  O  holy 
Trinity/  ^  j^^., — then  kissing 
the  altar,  he  turns  round,  and 
expanding  hi^  hands,  sjiys, 
Oraie  Fratres,'^  [=  Pray, 
I  brethren]  &c — during  this 
and  the  secret  pniyer,  and  Uic 
preface,  *  until  ju^t  before  the 
Sanctus  *  [=  Holy],  the  dt^a- 
con  and  eubdeacon  stand  in 
their  proper  phiec'^t  behind  the 
celcbnint,  but  go  np  to  the  al- 
iu  BIS  FiivoE^its.  tar,  the  deacon  on  the  right 


\'^ 


Hi/ 


I 


^  VnAlm  25  :  G — 1^  In  V'ulpr-ite  (=rl'i{«  26:  6—  10  in  tJio  Ene.  version)  with  dio 
Gloria  l\UrL     The  Ghria  PatH  is  omitted  in  the  tnosscs  for  the  dead  nud  iu 

■  This  pmyrr  U — "  Rcveive.holy  Trinity,  this  oblntion,  which  wo  oflfer  to  tliee  in 
comTneriiorition  of  the  suffering,  rt'snrrcctian.  and  ascension  of  Jcsuj*  Christ  our  Loid 
Ofitl  to  the  honor  ofblcsst'tl  Mirv  ever  V^iryrin,  and  of  ble§acd  John  the  Baptist,  nftd 
of  holy  Apo^lleii  Peter  and  Pauf,  and  not  only  of  those,  but  jilso  oftiU  saints  ;  that 
it  may  protit  them  unto  honor,  t)nt  U3  unto  sah-ation  :  and  thiit  th(*y  may  dtMijn  lo 
intcrcetlc  furuH  h\  heaven,  whose  memory  wo  (^Ichrate  on  the  earth.  Tlirougli  ihe 
same  Christ  o  ir  Lortl.     Amon,'* 

*Thit  celchriint  eiy*  thi*^  tirst  words  **Om/0  Fratret "( =  Pray  brPthren)  with  his 
voit!o  a  little  ek-vatcd  ;  but  the  njtn  linder  P*  that  my  and  your  sacrifice  may  be  ac- 
ceptable with  t^oil  the  Almi^lity  Puthyr"  [  is  ^^l'*!  ii»audibly,  or  *'  in  a  pcrfet'tly  Tin- 
der tone,"  ThL'n  tht-  privst  turns  ronndl  to  the  aitur  ant]  joins  his  hnnd»  t>el"ort*  his 
breast ;  and  tli«  attendant,  ur  bystiindors  ansiwer,  or  otlierwisc  the  priest  himself — 
"  May  the  Lord  receive  the  sacrifiL-e  from  thy  {or,  my)  hands,  to  the  praise  and 
g!ory  of  hii*  name^  to  our  protit  al-^o,  and  that  of  all  hi*  own  holy  church."  The 
priest  with  a  load  voice  say?*,  *'  Amen*'*  The  seerct  prayer  or  praytTs  which  fal- 
low are  variable,  an*l  corresn>ond  with  the  colk'cts  for  tlic  dny  or  waision.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  the  pric'^t  siiy*  in  a  distinct  voice  or  sinjr*,  '•  Per  omnm  f>t^^tt/a 
grruto  ttm  "  C  =  ihroni;h  all  theai:c3  of  n;;ei»,  i.  e.,  world  without  etid) ;  tho  choir  an* 
swers,  "  Arncn  ;*'  the  priest  follows  *' Ikitnintis  t^isrum  "  (—The  Ix»rd  Im-  with  yon) ; 
the  ^e^ponfte  is,  **  ^f  tnm  spirittt  tuo*'  {  =  Axul  with  thy  spirit);  the  priest  says, 
^*Surnum  cordti  (  =  Lift  up  your  hearts)  ;  and  is  answere*!,  ''Htifmnia  m  LhimiintnC* 
(^We  have,  unto  the  Lordji ;  then  the  priest,  **  Grtitias  aifamn*  iHnninn  iMf 
mistro  "  (  =  Lct  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our  God) ;  and  the  ehoir^  **  L/tfjnum  <f 
justum  est**  (  =  lt  is  projicr  and  ri^ht)  ;  afrer  which  he  say*  or  Rings  the  preface. 
*  The  ''preface"  i-^  so  called,  t>ecausc  i  t  immedintely  precedes  and  introtluccs  the  canon 
ofthema^s.  There  are  II  (lifferent  prefaces,  namely,  the  common  orefjice,  and  lliose 
ot  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Eaater,  Ascension, i^entecost,  the  Trinity,  the  Afios- 
ties,  the  Cro?i,and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  decliire  the  propriety  of  giving  thanka 
to  God  through  Chrittt,  pray  to  Ixj  permitted  to  worship  tiod  with  the  inhAbitautd 
of  heaven,  and  introduce  the  Sanclns,  Borne  of  them  refer  also  to  llifl  special  ocea- 
siotus  when  they  are  used.  * 

*  The  tSaactiu^  taken  from  Is,  6 :  3,  &c,,  and  uttered  by  the  oclcbnint,  with  tho 
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and  I  he  Bubdeacon  on  ihe  left, 
to  join  in  the  words  *  Holy, 
Holy  I  noly/&c* — after  which 
the  subdeiitjon  liaving  maiie 
hw  reverence  to  ihe  ultar,  des- 
cends to  his  former  place? 
and  llie  deacon  comes  to 
the  letl  hiuid  side,  to 
as-'^ist  in  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  book,  during  the  canon 
whicii  immediately  follows,** 

The  "Canon  of  the 
MasSj"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  unchanged  for 
nearly  1300  ycarsjneludcs 
the  consecration  of  tlie  bread 
and  wine,  and  the  cora- 
munioii,  and  is  read  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  canon  begins  by  m- 
voking  tJie  Father  of  mer- 
cies, through  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  to  accept  these 
sacrificeB  for  the  holy  Catli- 
olic  church,  for  the  jxijie 
and  bishop  and  all  the 
orthodox,  and  professors 
of  the  catholic  and  apostol- 
ic faith.  Then  follows 
the  "  memento  '*  or  "  com- 
memoration of  the  living,^* 
which  is  thns  translated  : 


Piiaie  m^,  '*  Behold  tht  Man." 


'MW*^' 


^'  f  ^ 


f^ 


Je$u$  (m  Condemned  to  Die, 


AT  T1IS  PKBYACB. 


cboir  and  tbc  jicopic,  is  ihaa  translatCMl :  "  Holy,  holy,  hoJy,  Lord  Gwl  of  Sabnoth 
[r^hostsj.  The  hcarcna  and  the  earth  arc  full  or  thy  glory,  Hosannn  in  the 
highest*    BleMed  ia  he  tbut  comcth  in  tho  naine  of  tho  Lord,    Hosonaa  in  th« 
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**  Remember,  LonU  thj  senaiits  and  handmmda,  N.  and  N„  (  ha 
joina  hU  hands ;  prays  a  little  for  those  for  whom  lie  intends  to  pray» 
then  with  extended  hands  proceeds:)  and  all  the  byslanders,  who^ 
fiiith  and  devotion  are  known  to  thee,  for  whom  we  offer  lo  thee,  or  who 
offer  to  thee  this  Bacrifice  of  praise  for  themselves  and  nil  tliat  ht^lon^ 
to  them,  for  the  redemption  of  their  souls,  for  the  hojie  of  their  wel- 
fare and  nafety  ;  and  to  thee,  the  eternal,  living  and  true  God,  they 
pay  their  vows," 


Jefus  Bmra  Bis  Crmt, 


(f'^' 


To  this  16  added  a  com- 
memoration **  of  the  glori- 
ous ever-virgin  Mary/'  and 
of  the  blessed  apostles  and 
martyrs^  and  of  all  the 
saints,  **  to  whose  merits 
and  prayers  thon  mayst 
grant,  that  we  may  be  <le- 
fendcd  in  all  things  by  the 
aid  of  thy  protection/* 

The  celeb  ran  t  now 
spreads  his  hands  over  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  con- 
secrated, and  beseeches  the 

AT  THE   MHIIEKTO  FOR  THK    LtVIKO.  Lofd     **  gl'aClOUSIy      tO     EO- 

cept  tliis  oblation  of  his  servitude  "  in  the  ministry,  "  as  also 
of  his  whole  family  "  (the  congregation),  to  dispose  their 
days  in  peace^  to  preserve  them  from  eternal  damnation, 
and  numljcr  them  in  the  flock  of  the  elect,  *Hhrough  Christ 
our  Lord/' 
Now   follows  a  prayer  claimed   to   have  come  down  from 


highest."  The  assistant  ringa  the  bell  at  the  SanctuSf  fur  tho  congreg&tion  to 
join  in  \L  The  cekbroot  crosses  himself  at  tho  sentence,  *^  Blessed  u  be  that 
cametb." 
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the   apostles,   which,     with 

the  rubrics  (in  parenthesis) 
and  other  prayers,  is  trana- 
lated    from   the  Missal : 

**  *  Which  oblation  we  beseech 
that  tbou,  God,  wilt  tleij^n  to 
make  in  all  thiogs  blessed 
(thrice  he  makes  the  sign  of 
tbe  cix>8a  over  the  oblation),  ap- 
proved, sure,  nitioual,  and  accep* 
table;  (he  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  once  over  I  he  host  aud  I; 
once  over  the  chalice)  that  it 
may  become  to  ua  the  body  and 


Vmmica  offen  Jema  a  Towd, 


m. 


GHALICB. 


Jetus  is  nailed  on  the  Crmg, 


Uood  of  thy  dearest   Son  Qur^^  pa,g„  a^i^ua  „,b  HAitDs  ana  tot 
Lord  Je!^u8  Christ. 

"  ♦  Who  the  day  before  he  suf- 
fered (he  takes  the  ho>t)  took 
bread  into  his  own  sacred  and 
venerable  bands  ;  (he  mlsea  his 
eyed  lo  heaven)  and  raising  bis 
eyes  to  heaven — to  thee,  Al- 
mighty God,  his  Father — ^giving 
thanks  to  Ihee,  (he  rnake^  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  host) 
he  blessed,  bmke  and  gave  to 
^big  disciples,  saying  :  Take, 
and  eat  all  ye  of  this/* 

**  Holding  the  host  in  both 
hands  between  the  fore-fingers 
and  thumbs,  be  utters  tbe  words 
of  consecmlion  secretly,  distinct- 
ly, and  attentively  over  the  host, 

and  at  the  same  time  over  them  all,  if  more  than  one  are  to  be   conse* 
crated : 

**  ♦  For  this  is  my  body.' 
Having    uttered    the   words  of    consecration,    immediately    he 
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THE    ELEVATlOjr  OF   THE    HOST. 


kneels  and  adores 
the  coiiaeeraied  hoiHt;  he 
rises,  shows  it  to  the  people, 
pliK^s  it  back  iifjon  t!ie  cor- 
poral, agaiu  adores  it ;  and 
does  Dot  disjoin  his  thumbs 
tmd  fingers,  except  when  the 
Lost  i>  to  be  handled,  down  to 
ihe  washing  of  his  fingers. 

**  Then»  having  uncovered 
the  chid  ice,  he  s«y  § :  *  In 
like  mantier  af^er  supper,  (he 
tiikes  the  chalice  in  both 
Iniud^)  taking  also  thi**  noble 
chalice  into  his  holy  and  ven- 
entlilc  hundij,  giving  thanks 
lik  wise  to  thee,  (holding  the  chalice  in  bis  left  hand,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  it  with  his  right)  he  blessed  and  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples, saying :  Take  and  drluk  all  yc  of  this/ 

Hi^flomfromJmiM'moimds  **  ^e  utters    the  words  of 

consecnition  over  the  chalice, 
attentively,  continuoti?ly.  and 
secretly,  holding  it  a  Utile 
elevated* 

*•  *  For  this  is  the  chalice 
of  m^v  blood,  of  tlie  new  and 
eternal  testament  x  ibe  mys- 
tery of  faith  :  which  shxdl  be 
shed  for  you  and  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  ^ins/ 

*'  Having  uttered  the  wonls 
of  consecration,  he  replaces  the 
chalice  upon  the  corpand,  and 
saying  secretly,  *  as  oft  as  ye 
do  this,  ye  shall  do  it  Ibr  a 
memorial  of  me,' 

**  He  kneels  and  adores,  rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  puts  it  down 
covers,  and  again  adores*     Then  diiejoining  his  hands  he  says  : 


AT   TUB   ELIvTATlOH   OF  TRS  GHAI4C8. 
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** '  Whence  also.  Lord,  we  thy  servants,  but  also  thj  hoij  people, 
miiulful  of  the  so  blessed  sufferhig  of  the  same  Christ  thy  Son  our 
Lord,  also  of  liis  resurreotion  iVfim  the  dead,  but  also  of  his  glurioua 
a^eusion  into  the  heaven,  offer  to  thy  excellent  majesty  of  tliy  gifla  and 
present^',  (he  joins  hands  and  makes  the  »ign  of  Ui©  cro.-s  thrice  over 
tlie  host  and  the  clxidice  at  the  same  time)  a  pure  host,  a  holy  host,  an 
unspotted  liost,  (he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  once  over  the  host  and 
once  over  the  chalice)^  the  holy  bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  chalice  of 
perpetual  salvation/ 

**  With  extended  bands  he  proceeds : 

"  *  Upon  wbicti  mayst  thou  deign  to  look  with  a  propitious  and  serene 
countenance,  and  to  hold  it  accepted,  as  thou  did-t  deign  to  hold  ac- 
cepted the  gif\s  of  thy  just  boy  Abel,  and  I  he  sacrifice  of  our  patri- 
arch Abraham,  and  what  thy  higli  priest  Melchizedek  offered  to  thee, 
a  holy  sacriiice,  an  immaculate  offering.' 

^Bowing lo Mr,  joining  bis  ba:i.li  and  placing  them  upon  the  altar,  ho 
says: 

**  •  We  as  EupphantB  beseech  ibee,  Almighty  Gwl ;  order  these  to  be 
borne  by  the  baudd  of  thy  holy  angel  to  thy  altar  on  high,  in  sight  of 
thy  divine  majesiy ;  tliat  as  ^  .,,,.,. 

J,                yi      i  -           .t                          JeauB  pratis  for  the  UQtld, 
many  of  us  as  (he  kisses  the 

altar)  at  this  altar  shall  par- 
take of  thy  Son's  most  sacred 
(he  joins  his  bauds,  and  makes 
llie  sign  of  the  cros:*  once 
over  the  body  and  once  over 
the  blootl)  body  and  blood, 
(he  crosses  hiaiself;  may  be 
fiUed  with  every  hejivcnly 
blessing  and  grace,  (Ho  join^ 
his  lumds)  Tlirough  the  same 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.* 

*'  COMMKHORATION       FOR 
THE   DEAD  : 

•*  •  Rememl>er  also,  Lord, 
thy  servant'*  and  handmai<ls, 
N.  and  N ,  who  have  gone  liefore  tJs  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  sleep 
in  the  sleep  of  peace.  (He  joins  his  hands,  prays  a  bt tie  for  ihoee 
dead,  for  whom  be  intends  to  pray,  then  with  extended  hands  proceeds) 


@. 
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To  Ihem  Lord  and  to  all  who  re^t  in  Clirii»t,  wc  pray  ihee  lo  grant  a 

place  of  refredhment,  of  light  autl  peace     (lie  juina  his  Itand^ aad  bowa 

his  bead.)     Through  tlie  sauie  Chrkt  our  Lord.     Amen/ 

^  .       ^.1    .1   .<.  *'  '*<5  strikts  hi-i  breast  with 

The  convertion  of  the  thief.  i_  -      ^  »      «        ,  »  .... 

hi^  right  linnd,  saying  wiib  bk 

Toice  a  b'ttle  raised  [the  prajer 
beginning]  *  Nobis  quoque  pec^ 
catoribus,  [wiiich  is  thus  iraiia* 
kted:] 

*'  *  To  us  ali^o  .dinners,  hop- 
ing from  the  multitude  of  thy 
conipajssion,  mayst  thou  deign 
to  give  some  part  and  fellow- 
t-hij)  with  thy  holy  apostles 
and  martyra ;  with  John,  Ste* 
phen,  Matthias^  Bamabaa^ 
Ignatiuj*,  Alexander,  Marcel- 
linus,  Peter,  Feliciias,  Perpe- 
tua,  Agatha  f  Lucia,  Agnes, 
Cecilia,  Anastasia,  and  all 
thy  saints:  into  whose  so- 
ciety, we  beseeeli  thee,  not  aa 
an  appraiser  of  merit ,  but  as  ai 
he^tower  of  pardon,  do  tboa 
admit  us.  (lie  joins  his 
hands.)  Through  Christ  our 
Lord. 

"  '  Through  whom^  Lord, 
vvhou  dost  always  create,  (be 
now  makes  the  si;rn  of  the 
cross  thrice  over  the  ho6t  and 
die  chalice  at  the  same  time, 
{^flying,)  sanctify,  vivify,  bless, 
and  give  to  ua  all  these  good 
things.  (lie  uncovers  the 
chalice,  kneels,  takes  the  host 
with  his  right  hand,  holding 
the  chalice  with  his  left  :  thrice  be  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
host  from  one  lip  of  the  clmlice  to  the  other,  saying,)  Through  him, 
and  with  him,  and  in  him  (twice  he   makes  the  tign   of  the  croflfl 
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between  the  cbalic©  and  his  breast)  there  is  to  thee.  Almighty  Father, 
in  thii  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (he  raises  the  chalice  a  Uule  with  the 
host,  aiid  says,)  all  honor  and  glory.  (He  replaces  the  host,  [wipes 
his  finger?,  if  neces.^'ary*]  covers  the  chalice,  kneels,  rises,  chants  or 
reads,)  World  without  end.  (*4jiBwer.)  Amen*  (lie  joins  his  hunds^) 
Let  us  pray :  aJmonished  by  salutary  precepts,  aud  directed  by  divine 
instruction,  we  dare  to  say/  ** 

The  celebrant  tben  extends  his  hands,  and  Bays  or  sings  the 
Lord*s  prayer,  and  is  answered  at  the  end  with  a  repetition  of 
the  last  iretition,  *^  But  deliver  us  from  evil."  The  canon  of 
the  mass,"  properly  so  called,  ends  witli  the  prayer  preceding 
the  Lord's  prayer  ;  hut  the  next  part,  which  is  the  jireparation 
for  and  receiving  of  the  commmiiou,  is  now  also  included  in 
the  canon. 

In  a  solemn  mass,  the  deacon,  who  stands  behind  tlic  cele- 
brant during  the  first  part  of  ihe  Lord's  prayer,  goes  up  before 
the  conclusion  of  it  to  the  celebrant's  right,  and  the  subdcacoa 
now  also  carries  up  the  paten,  w  hicli  he  gives  to  Uie  deacon, 
and  then  returns  to  his 
place  below  ;  the  deacon 
having  wiped  the  paten, 
places  it  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  celebrant,  wlio,  hav- 
iug£aid  the  "'amen'*  to 
the  Loi-d's  prayer,  con- 
tinues in  a  low  voice  tlie 
next  prayer : 

"  Deliver  us,  we  beseech 
thee.  Lord,  from  all  evils 
pant,  present,  and  future ; 
and  the  blessed  and  glorious 
erer  Virgin  llary  Mother  of 
God  intcrcecljn;^,  with  thy  blessed  apcstles,  Peter  and  Paul^  and 
Andrew,  and  uU  iljc  eainli*,  (he  cros^ses  himself  with  the  paten  from  fore- 
head to  hrea-st,  and  kis.^es  it)  graciously  give  ua  peace  in  our  day<i,  that, 
supported  by  the  help  of  thy  compassion,  we  miiy  be  always  both  free 


Jesux  riifS  on  th€  CfOM. 
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Bin^   and    secure 
every      dUturbonce.         ( lie ' 
|>lu(*ea   the   paten  under    the 
host,    onrovers    ihe    chalice,  j 
kneels,  rii*eB,    lakes  the  host,j 
brejika  it  through  ihe  middle 
over     the    chalice,     ^'^ying,)! 
Through  our  same  Lord  Jesiia  ' 
Christ    thy  Son.     (The    part 
which  is  ill   his  right  hand  he 
places  upon  the  paten.    TheaJ 
from  the  part  which  remains 
in  hia  left  hand  he  breaks 
i^mall    piece,     sajing,)    \\lia 
with  thee,  in  the  unity  of  the' 

THE  FBIEST  PUTS  PART  c*r  THE  lIO«T  llfTOTltK  ^^^^  <5hOSt,  llVOlh  and    Fcign* 

CHALICI6,  eth   Gotl.     (The  other  middle 

part  with  hU  left  hand  itself  he  places  on  the  paten,  and  holding  in  his 

right  hand  the  little  piece  over  the  clialice,  in  his  left    the  chnlice,  he 

I^  Convenion  of  wwmy  ai  the  €roa$*  says  in  a  distinct  voice)  World 

without  end.  (An>wer.) 
Amen.  (With  the  little  piece 
it>elf  he  thrice  makes  the  sign 
of  the  croj^s  over  the  chalicei 
Baying,)  The  peace  of  the 
LonI  be  ever  with  you,  (An».) 
And  with  thy  spirit*  (lie 
put4  tlie  little  piece  into  the 
chalice,  Faying  f=eeredy,)  May 
this  mixture  and  conseciation 
of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  ou 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  made  i 
us  who  receive  it  unto  ^ 
eternal  life.  A  men.  (Be 
co^'ers  the  chalice,  kneels,  ri-- 
sea,  and  bowing  to  the  sacnul 
ment,  jolnin'r  \m  hands,  and  thnco  ,-4trIking  h\A  breast,  he  says  [**  in  an 
intelligible  voice,"  the  "  Agnus  Dei^  **  thu^]  :)  "  Lamb  of  God,  who 


AT   xn^  AG  XL'S  Xlfil. 
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takes t  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercj  on  us.  Lamb  of  God, 
wlio  taki*'^t  away  the  sins  of  the  w^orW,  havts  mercy  on  us.  Lamb  of 
Godj  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  peace.*  '* 

In  masses  for  the  dead,  the  celebrant  does  not  strike  his 
breast  at  the  Agnus  Dei ;  instead  of  the  '*  have  mercy  on  us  *' 
is  tvdce  said  "  grant  them  rest ; "  and  instead  of  '"  grant  us 
peace  "  is  said  *'  grant  them  eternal  rest ; "  *  the  prayer  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  is  omitted,  as  well  as  the  *^  Peace  be  with 
thee,  And  witli  thy  spirit,"  wltich  follow*  it. 

After  the  Agnus  JDtiy  in  ordinary  and  high  masses,  the  cele* 
^  brant  offers  in  secret  3  short  prayers ;  the  first  for  t!io  peace 
and  unity  of  the  whole  church ;  the  second,  that  lie  liiiuself 
may  he  fi*eed  from  his  sins  and  from  all  evils  and  may  always 
adhere  to  Christ's  commands  and  never  be  separated  from  him  ; 
the  third,  tlmt  his  reception  of  Christ's  body  may  not  be  to  his 
condemnation,  Imt  to  his  mental  and  bodily  protection  and 
healing.  In  high  masses,  tlie  deacon  kneels  at  the  celebrant's 
[right  dm*ing  this  first  prayer  for  jK?ace  ;  then  rises  ;  tliey  both 
kiss  the  aUar  ;  and  after  embracing  each  other,  the  celebrant 
kisses  the  deacon,  saying,  ^^ Pax  tveum"  (=  Peace  be  with 
thee)  ;  to  which  the  deacon  answers,  *^  M  cimi  sptritu  tu&  " 
(=  And  with  thy  spirit)  ;  then  the  deacon,  having  adored  the 
sacrament  on  the  altar,  gives  the  "  peace  "  in  like  manner  to  the 
snbdeacon  in  his  place  below ;  after  which  they  come  np  to  assist 
at  the  altar,  ^vhilc  the  celebrant  continues  the  two  other  prayers. 

After  these  prayers,  the  celebrant  '*  kneels,  rises,  and  says 
in  secret : 

**  *  I  will  take  the  heavenly  bread,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord/  {Then  bowing  a  little,  he  takes  Iwth  parts  of  tlie  host  ijetween 
the  thumb  and  foretingL^r  of  Ins  left  hand,  and  the  paten  between  the 
eaine  forefinger  and  the  middle  finger ;  and  striking  his  bn*ast  with  his 
light  hand,  and  raising  his  voice  a  little,  he  thrice  says,  dcvouily  and 
humbly,  (Lord»  I  am  not  worthy  [then  he  goes  on  e^ecretly]  that  thou 
shoutdst  enter  under  my  roof;  but  speak  by  a  word  otdy,  and  my  soul 
shall  he  healed.  (After  thi^,  crossing  himself  witli  the  ho^t  over  the 
paten^  he  siiys.)  May  the  Ixxly  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  keep  ray  soul 
unto  etemid  life.     Amen.     (He  reverently  takes  both  parts  of  the 
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boBtf  joins  his  hands,  and  rests  a  little  in  meditation  on  tho  most  hoT 
Jeaua  it  burusd,  sacrametiL      Then  he  uncovera 

the  chalice,  kneeU^  collects  the 

fragments,  if  there  are  anj»  wipes 
tliL-  paten  over  the  chalice  [**caro- 
fully  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
fiuger  of  his  nght  hand,  and  the 
fingers  themst-'lves,*^]  sajing  in 
the  mean  timc»)  What  phalli  ren- 
der to  the  Lord  for  all  the  things 
that  he  hath  rendered  to  mo  ?  I 
wil]  take  the  chalice  of  salvation^ 
and  I  will  call  upon  Ihe  name  of 
tlie  Lonh  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord  with  praises,  and  I  sluill  be 
sale  from  my  enemies,  (tie  takes 
the  cup  in  Im  right  hand^  and 
crossing  himself  with  it,  says,)  May  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Je^ua 
Christ  keep  my  soul  unto  eternal  life.  Amen.  (He  takes  all  tho 
blood  with  the  small  piece  [of  the  host  put  in  the  chalice].  Having 
taken  this,  if  there  be  any  to  take  the  communioa,  he  administers  it  to 
them,  before  he  purifies  himself.  Afterwards  he  says  ["secretly'*]) 
What  we  have  taken  with  our  moutli,  Lord,  may  we  take  with  a  pure 

mind;  and  from  the  temporal 
gift  may  there  be  made  to 
us  an  etenial  remedy,  (In  the 
mean  time  he  reaches  out  the 
chaUoe  to  the  attendant,  who  < 
pours  out  in  it  a  little  wine,  with 
which  he  purifies  himself;  then 
he  proceeds:)  May  thy  body, 
Lord,  which  I  have  taken,  and 
bloo<l,  which  I  have  drank^  ad- 
here to  mj  bowels:  and  grant 
that  the  stain  of  wickedness 
may  not  remain  in  me  whom 
tho  pure  and  holy  sacraments 
have  renewed.  Who  livest  and 
reignest  for  ever.    Amou,    (He 
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washes  It  la  fingers,  wipos,  and  drinks  this  ablution,  wipes  his  mouth  and 
Ae  chalice,  and  folding  the  coq>oniI,  places  it  oa  die  altar  aa  before ; 
then  he  goes  on  with  the  mass.)  '' 

Bishop  England  says : 

**  If  communion  were  to  he 
given^  it  was  usually  done  af- 
ter the  celehrant  had  coramu- 
nicated  himself,  and  then  the 
choir  sung  some  Pj^alms.  .  .  * , 
The  Psalm  usually  performed 
on  this  occasion  in  the  earlj 
days  of  Christianitj,  was  the 
83d  [=Pb.  xxxiv.],  'I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  tunes/ 
The  9th  verse  [=  Ps.  31 :  8], 
*  O  taste  and  see  that  ihc  Lord 
IS  sweet/  &c,  was  sometimes 
chosen  as  the  antiplion*  Other 
Psalms  were  sometimes  taken, 
and  then  only  part  of  a  Psalm, 
and  at  present  but  1  or  2  verses,  which  is  called  the  '  communion,* 
though  at  present  the  communion  is  frequently  given  after  mass,  and 
not  at  this  time*'* 


oytuMHtios, 


The  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture called  "  communion  " 
is  one  of  the  variaWc  parts 
of  the  serviccj  and  is  read 
by  the  celebrant  from  the 
mtssal  at  the  epistle  side 
of  the  altar.  He  then 
goes  to  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  and,  after  kissing 
it,  turns  to  the  people  and 
says,  "  Dominus  vobis- 
cum^*  (=the  Lord  be 
with  you)  ;    and  is   an- 


j/Iantt  appean  Co  hi§  diadple*^ 


-^'1 


AT  PQlCiirT7S  VOBtSGt;iC, 
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Jetuf  40  dajfM  wi(h  His  disciplet. 


AT  TUB  %AaT  COLLECT. 


Bwered,  ^^£t  cum  spiritu  tuo  "  (^=  And  with  thy  spirit).     He 

then  returns  to  tlie  book, 
and  siajs  or  sings  the  \yo»tr 
communion  prayers,  which 
are  also  variable,  and  cor- 
respond particularly  to  tlie 
collects.  After  these  arc 
finished, lie  closes  the  hook, 
joins  his  hands  l)eforc  his 
l)reast,  returns  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  and  kissea 
it*  Then  he  turns  to  the 
people,  and  says,  *'  /><?*n- 
inus  V(/l/iseumy*  to  which 
the  response  is  given  aa 
before.  After  this  is  said, 
he  stands  with  his  hands 
joined  before  his  breast,  and  facing  the  people,  says,  if  it  is  to 
be  said,  *'  lie  missa  eBt "  (=  Go,  the  mass  is  over),  adding  two 
alleluias  in  Easter-week;  and  then,  after  the  response,  '*  i»fo 
graiim  "  (=  Thanks  to  God),  returns  to  the  altar.     On  days 

of  penance,  when  the  Ita 
missa  est  is  not  said,  he 
returns,  after  the  Dommus 
vobisaim^  to  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  where,  facing 
that,  and  joining  his  hands 
before  his  breast,  ho  says, 
**  Benedicamus  Domifm  '* 
(^  Let  us  bless  tlie  Lord) ; 
and  is  answered,  "jDea 
gratia^  '*  (=  Thanks  to 
God).  But  in  masses  for 
the  dead,  he  stands  in  the 
same  way  facing  the  altar 
and  says,  *^  Heqmescanl  in 


Jesus  oKvnrfs  fnfo  hnwn* 


^.•r 


At  Tui  ljlbt  DOMiKus  vomacuM. 
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pace  "  (=  Let  them  rest  in  peace)  ;  and  ia  answered, "  Amen." 
In  the  solemn  niass,  the  deacon,  instead  of  the  celebrant,  says 
or  sings  the  Ita  missa  cttt,  Befudlcamus  JJomino,  and  Requiescatit 
in  pace.  Before  tlie  Domimis  vobiseujUf  there  comes  in  Lent  a 
*^  prayer  over  the  people"  (^=^oratw  super  popuhan},  read 
at  the  bookj  and  preceded  by  a  call  from  the  celebrant  or  dea- 
con **  Humiliate  capita  ventra  Deo  "  (=^  Bow  down  your  heads 
to  God). 

After  the  lie  missa  est  or  Benedicamtis  Domino  has  been  saidj 
the  celebrant  bows  before  the  middle  of  tlie  altar  and  with  his 
hands  Jonied  over  it,  utters  a  roc  ret  prayer  to  the  Trinity  for 
the  acceptance  of  his  homage  and  sacrifice.  Then  he  kisses 
the  altar,  stands  upright,  lifts  up  his  eyes,  extends,  raises  and 
joins  his  hands,  and  bows  to  the  cross  as  lie  says,  in  an  intel- 
ligible voice  I  *'  May  Almighty  God  bless  yon,"  and  turning  to 
tlie  people,  he  proceeds,"  Father,  and  Son,  (he  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  and  Holy  Ghost."  Ans,  "Amen."  The  cclo- 
jbrant  then  goes  to  the  gospel  side,  and  ttays  the  last  Dominits 
IpoltUeuniy  to  which  the  response  is  given,  a^  above. 

In  masses  for  the  dead  the  benediction  and  Dominua  volts* 


cum  are  omitted.  The  cele- 
brant then  reads  Jolui  1 ; 
1-14,  he  and  the  congrega- 
tion kneeling  at  the  words 
in  verse  14  '^  Et  verhum  caro 
factum  e9t"  (=  And  the 
Word  was  made  flesh),  and 
tlie  whole  service  being  con- 
eluded  with  the  i*esponse 
*'  Deo  gtatias  "  (=  Thanks 
ix>  God)*  Instead  of  tliis 
gosj)el,  anotlier  is  sometimes 
substituted,  as  when  a  fes- 
tival is  celebrated  on  a  Sun- 
day or  holy  day,  wliich  has  a 
proper  gospel  of  its  own. 


Th*  dmead  of  the  HUjf  Ghmi, 


AT  TUE   OOSILL  OF  8T*   JOUK. 
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Besides  the  Missal,  wliicU  contaiBS  the  ritiial  and  rubrics 
(=  directioiis  printed  in  red  letters)  peHainin^  to  tlie  various 
masses,  there  is  also  the  Bre\iaryorbook  containing  the  offices 
of  daily  prayer,  or  the  *^  canonical  hours,"  TIio  name  '*  Bre- 
viary "  (liatin  hreviarium  =  abridgment)  is  traced  back  to  the 
11th  century,  and  wa.s  probably  adopted  because  the  offices 
which  it  contained  had  Ix^cn  ixivised  and  contracted  from  the 
longer  forms  previously  in  use.  The  canonical  hours  are 
named  "  matin  "  or  commonly  **  matins  "  (Latin  matutinum  ^^ 
morning),  "  lauds"  (laudes  :=  praises),  '*  prime**  (jjrinia  ^z 
first),  "tierce"  (f^ia  =  third),  "sext"  (trarfa  =  sixth) 
"none  "or  "nones"  (nona  ^  ninth),  **  vespers*'  (ite«p€r  or 
V€9j)era  ^=  evening)  "  complin  "  or  **  compline  "  (completorium 
^  that  which  completes  or  fills  up  the  daily  senice).  The 
canonical  hours  originated  among  the  ancient  monks,  Saya 
Fosbroke's  British  Monacbism : 

"Because  the  Jews  sepnratod  the  day  into  4  quarters  or  greater 
hours,  each  containing  3  lesaer  or  common  hours,  »o  each  canonical 
hour  was  presumetl  to  consiat  of  3  smaller ;  and  the  whole  night  and 
day  was  then  divided  into  the  8  een^ices  of  matins,  laud^,  prime,  tieroey 
eext,  nones,  vespers,  and  cx>mplelonum  or  complin." 

Matins  and  lauds  thus  came  between  midnight  and  6  A*  M., 


then  "  prime,^ 


Says  Appletons'  Cyclopedia ; 


'*  According  to  the  original  custom^  still  preserved  in  some  strict 
monastic  orders,  matins  and  laads  should  be  recited  soon  after  mid- 
night, prime  early  in  the  morning,  tierce,  sex  t,  and  none  at  9, 12,  and  3, 
vespers  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  compline  in  the  evening/  The  usnal 
custom  is,  however,  at  present,  hoth  in  the  public  singing  or  recita« 
tion  of  the  office  in  choir,  and  In  the  private  reading  of  It,  to  say 
naatins  and  lauds  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  little  hours  at  some 
convenient  time  in  the  mornings  and  vespers  and  compline  at  any  time 
in  the  afternoon.  The  office  is  obligatory  on  clergymen  in  the  major 
orders,  the  members  of  monastic  communities,  and  those  who  hold  bene* 
fices.  It  is  cliiefly  composed  of  the  psalter,  and  lessons  from  the  scriptures 
and  the  acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  with  hymns,  versicles,  and  pray  era 
interspersed,   A  great  variety  of  offices  have  been  and  are  in  nse.   Tba 


ilM 
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one  most  gonerall y  used  in  the  Catliolic   church  of  the   West  ia  thd 
Roman  breviary." 

This  breviary  bears  the  title  : 

"The  Romnn  Breviary  restored  ncoording  to  tlio  decree  of  the  most 
holy  coufK'il  of  Trent,  edit4;d  by  order  of  lh«^  holy  supreme  poiihtTPjua 
v.,  revised  by  the  authority  of  Clement  VI I L  and  Urban  VIIL»  with 
the  ollit'e*^  of  the  saints  most  recently  granted  by  the  supreme  poutilFa 
unto  this  day." 

The  vignettes  of  the  missal  and  breviary  arc  both  given  in 
Chapter  IIL 

**'  According  to  the  nibries  in  the  Roman  hreviaryj  tlio  Pater 
nofiter  (==  Lord's  prayer)  and  Ave  Maria  (^  Uail  Mary  ;  see 
Chap*  XV,)  arc  **  said  in  secret  before  matins  and  all  the 
honrs,  except  at  complin.  .  ,  At  the  beginning  of  matins  and 
prime,  and  at  the  end  of  complin,  is  said  also  tlie  apostles* 
creed***  For  this  and  the  liistory  of  various  rites  and  practices  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  see  Chapter  IL 

The  7  sacraments,  as  already  mentioned  in  Cliapter  IT*,  are 
baptism,  confirmation,  the  cucliarist,  penance,  extreme  miction, 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony. 

According  to  the  catechism  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  baptism 
'*thc  sacrament  of  regeneration  by  water  in  the  word  ;  '*  its 
fttter,  or  element,  is  "  any  sort  of  natural  water ;  "  and  its 
true  and  essential  form,  *'  I  baptize  ihcc  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  *^  Baptism 
may  be  a'dministered  by  dipping,  pouring  or  sprinkling."  Bish- 
ops and  priests,  by  right  of  office ;  deacons,  by  |»ennission  of 
the  bishop  or  priest ;  or  "  in  case  of  necessity,  but  without  its 
solemn  ceremonies,  ♦  .  .  all,  even  the  laity,  men  and  women,  to 
whatever  sect  they  may  l>elong/*  may  administer  baptism. 
**  This  power  extends,  in  case  of  necessity,  even  to  Jews,  infi- 
dels, and  heretics  ;  provided,  however,  they  intend  to  do  what 
the  Catholic  church  does  in  that  act  of  her  ministry.*'  Spon- 
sors are  required  at  the  solemn  ceremonies  ;  and  are  to  watch 

constantly  over  their  spiritual  children^  and  carefully  instruct 
29 
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them  in  the  maxims  of  tlio  Christian  life.  The  baptized  person 
fihould  have  only  1  sponsor,  or,  at  most,  1  male  (=  god-father) 
and  1  female  (:=  god-mother)  ;  and  cannot  lawfully  contract 
marriage  with  tliese  sponsors  or  witli  the  baptizcr.  ^'  Infants, 
unless  baptized,  cannot  enter  heaven/'  Un baptized  adults  are 
to  be  invited  and  prepared  to  receive  baptism.  Insane  persons, 
who  have  no  hicid  intervals,  or  wlio  in  lucid  intervals  express  a 
wisli  to  be  bajitized,  may  be  baptized.  Baptism  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  repeated  ;  but  a  conditional  furnimay  be  used  when 
there  are  reasonable  doubts  of  tlie  validity  of  tkc  previous 
baptism.  The  water  to  be  used  in  baptism  shouhl  be  conse- 
crated on  tlic  vigils  of  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  tlie  person  to  be 
baptized  is  brouglit  or  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  clmrch  and 
is  forbidden  to  enter  until  Satan's  yoke  is  cast  off,  and  certain 
questions  in  res|>ect  to  Christian  doctrine  are  answered  by  the 
person  or  the  sponsor ;  exorcism  is  used  to  ex[)el  llio  devil  ; 
salt  is  put  into  the  jierson's  mouth  ;  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
marked  on  his  forehead,  eyes,  breast,  shoulders,  and  ears ;  spittle 
is  put  on  his  nostrils  and  cars ;  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  i>er- 
son  or  his  sponsor  renounces  Satan,  and  all  his  works,  and  all 
his  i^MJuips ;  lie  is  anointed  witli  the  oil  of  catechumens  on  the 
breast  and  between  the  shoulders  ;  the  person  or  his  sponsor 
makes  a  profession  of  all  the  aiiicles  of  the  creed ;  thus 
the  (|uestion  if  be  will  be  baptized  leaving  been  answered  affir- 
matively, the  priest  administers  the  baptism*  in  the  name  of 
the  Fatlier  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then  the 
priest  anoints  with  chrisni  the  crown  of  the  baptized  |K!rson'8 
head,  puts  on  him  a  white  garment  or  kerchief,  and  puts  a  burn- 
ing light  into  liis  hand*  The  name  given  to  the  baptized 
should  be  taken  from  some  saint. 


♦He  hnptiiscs  by  pouring  water  on  the  head  3  times  in  tlic  farm  of  n  cross  for  hj 
dippin;:?  thricOj  where  tins  ie  the  eusfom),  the  poiirings  coinnding  with  the  pro- 
noiincin^  of  ihc  3  ijrtmcs  of  the  Trinity.  The  anointing  the  h«id  with  chrisni  h 
also  in  the  form  of  ii  cross.  The  service  ends  with  tlie  address  :  *'  N*  go  in  jieacc, 
ftDd  the  Lord  be  with  thee."  Ans,  "  Amen.*'  The  2d  Plenjiry  Conncil  of 
Bflltimorc  drrreed  that  priests  fthouhl  never  administer  baptism  outside  of  tbo 
church,  except  m  iiamlnent  diuiger  of  death«  or  for  some  weighty  reason. 
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The  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  teaches  that  confirmar 
tion  IB  BO  called, 

"because,  if  na  obstncle  19  opposed  to  Its  eflScacy,  tlie  person  who  re- 
ceiver it,  when  anointed  with  the  ^ticretl  chri-m  by  the  hand  of  the  bish- 
op, who  accompanies  the  untiion  with  thcjic  worJs,  *  I  si^  ihee  with 
tlie  sign  of  tho  cross  ami  confirm  thee  witjj  the  chri-m  of  ^ulvation,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  ihe  Son,  ami  of  I  he  Holy  Ghost,*  is  con- 
firmed in  strength  by  receiving  new  virtue,  ami  becomrs  a  perfect  sol- 
dier in  Christ.  ,  •  .  The  matter  of  confirmation  i;^  chrism  .  *  .^  oint- 
ment composcfl  of  oil  and  babfim  . .  .  consecruted  with  solemn  cere- 
monies by  the  bishop.  .  ,  ,  In  confirmation^  as  in  baptism,  a  sponsor 
is  required.  ^  .  •  •  Confirmation  may  be  admmistei*ed  to  all,  as 
soon  as  Uiey  have  *hv.vn  bapliztnl ;  but,  utitil  cljildrcn  phall  have 
reached  the  nse  of  i*easoti,  its  admlnistnition  is  in«'X|jedieni.  If  not 
postponed  to  the  age  of  12,  il  ahouhl  therefore  be  deferred  nntil  at  least 
that  of  7.  .  .  .  The  forehead  of  the  pennon  to  be  confirmed  is  anointed 
with  pacn.»d  ehri-m.  .  .  .  When  confirmed,  he  receives  a  gentle  slap  on 
the  cheek  from  the  hand  of  the  bishop, .  •  •  Finally,  he  receives  the 
Idas  of  peace.** 

The  imposition  of  lianda  in  canfirmation  is  made  by  the  bish- 
op's extending  his  hands  towards  the  j^tersou  or  persons  to  lie 
confirmed  ;  the  anointing  by  his  dipping  his  right  lliunib  in 
the  chrism  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  on  the  fore- 
head of  each  ;  and  lie  accompanies  the  slap  on  the  cheek  with 
the  words  **  Ptut  tecum  '*  (=:  Peace  be  with  thee). 

The  "  encharist'*  is  also  called  the  "  sacrifice,"  *'  commmi- 
ion,"  "  sacrament  of  peace  and  charity,"  *'  r/aZ/Vwrn  "  (^  pro- 
vision for  a  jonrney  ;  a  name  nsed  wlien  administered  to  one 
ahout  to  depart  this  life),  **  supper."  It  must  be  consecrated 
and  received  only  by  one  wlio  is  fasting.  The  sacramental  bread 
should  be  of  wheat  flour  and  natural  w^ater,  fresh,  without  spots, 
not  easily  flying  to  pieces,  and  unleavened.  The  wine  should 
be  Sauterne,  Bordeaux,  Catawba,  Isabella,  or  otlier  undoubtedly 
genuine  sort,  not  Port,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Malaga,  Ac.     The  cup 

1  The  2cl  Plrunry  council  of  BaUimorc  poBsod  a  decree  that  '*  tliis  custom,  already 
iotroduced  in  «omo  dioocaca  of  thi«  country,  should  be  everywhere  inn-oduced." 
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is  denied  to  the  laity  generally-     All  are  to  communicate  otic* 
a  year  at  Easter  ;  or,  in  the  United  States,  at  some  time  f^ 
the  1st  Sunday  in  Lent  to  Trinity  Sunday.     The  rites  and  c3< 
monies  connected  with  the  eucharist  are  given  in  the  canc::9^ 
the  mass,  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter* 

'*  Penance "    is  closely   connected   with  contession   (C5l:».i 
XYII,)  and  with  ofTenses  and  penalties  (Chap.  XVIIL)* 

*'  Extreme  unction  "  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  last  i 
administered,  of  all  the  unctions  prescribed  by  the  Roi 
Catholic  church.     Tlie  matter  of  this  sacrament  is  holy 
(olive  oil)  blessed  by  the  bishop  on  Holy  Thursday,     Witli 
thumb  dipped   in  this  oil^  the  priest  anoints  the  sick  in. 
form  of  *a  cross  on  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  haads^ 
feet,  using  at  each  anointing  a  prayer  thus : 


"  Tliroun^b  this  holy  unction  and  his  own  most  tender  mercy, 
thfi  Liird  be  indultrent  to  thee  in  regard  to  whatever  oflenses  thota 
committe<l  by  seeing  (or,  hearing,  amelliiig,  taste  and  speech,  t-<^> 
walking)*     Aracn.** 


This  sacrament  is  accompanied  by  the  sprinkling  of 
water,  and  the  offerincr  of  many  prayers  for  the  recovery  o^ 
sick  person  J  for  his  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  i 
tfec.     It  is  to  be  administered  only  to  one  who  is  rega 
as  dangerously  sick,  and  who  has  confessed  and  received 
viaticum ;  nor  is  it  to  be  re|^>cated  in  the  same  sickness,  ur:* 
this  is  long  continued,  and  the  patient  has  become  stro^ 
and  again  relajjsed  into  a  dangerous  state. 

For  the  *'  sacrament  of  orders,"  see  Chapter  VTI. 

"  Matrimony"  is  defined,  in  the  catechism  of  the  Counc  ^ 
Trent,  **  the  conjugal  and  legitimate  union  of  man  and  woit 
which  is  to  last  during  life."     ,     .     .     .     "  Not  only  did 
institute  marriage  ;  ho  also,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  dec! 
rendered  it  perpetual  and  indissoluble." 

Polygamy,  divorce*  clandestine  marriage,  the  solemnizat?^' 
of  marriage  from  Advent  to  Epiphany  and  from  Ash-Wcdnes*!*'^ 
to  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  marriage  within  the  prohibit^ 
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dejanrees  (inclodiiin:  first  cousins,  &c,),  marriage  with  an  un- 
baptized  i^eraon,  or  with  one  under  otlier  "  iin|>cdinients,"  are 
condemned  by  the  Ilonian  Catholic  church,  though  for  some 
of  them  dis)>t*nsations  may  he  obtained.  Among  the  deerees 
of  the  Second  Plenary  Couueil  of  Baltimore  are  tlie  foilo\^ing: 

**  Since  man  is  hy  divine  law  forbiiklen  to  separate  those  whom 
God  has  joined  together,  wc  adraoixish  the  bishops  to  prohibit  in  tlieir 
sjDods,  under  penaky  of  excouuuiiaicatiou  from  the  very  tact,  the  con- 
tracting of  new  marriagCij  to  the  neglect  of  die  lawful  bond,  by  those 
who  have  been  disjoined  by  civil  divorce/' 

*•  Let  the  parties  to  the  marriage  be  admonished,  before  they  contract 
it,  to  confess  their  sinf*  diligently,  and  t-o  approuch  piously  to  t!ie  re* 
ception  of  the  most  holy  eucharist  and  the  Biw^rament  of  matrimony.'* 

The  Council  also  decrees  that  the  bans  of  matrimony  are 
to  be  published,  unless  there  are  most  weighty  reasons  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  the  pa^^tors  are  earnestly  cxliorted  to  introduce 
everywhere  the  practice  of  blessing  the  nuptials  in  the  mass, 
**  The  Churcli  has  always  detested  the  marriages  of  Catholics 
with  heretics,"  and  "'  by  an  ancient  law,  which  t!ic  jjoijcs  have 
not  ceased  to  inculcate,  such  marriages  are  furbiddeu/*  The 
Council  exhorts  pastors  to  set  forth  to  their  flocks,  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  Advent  or  Lent,  the  great  evils  growing  out 
of  such  connections. 

*'  But  if  circnrastances  gometiraes  advise  that  those  things  be  per- 
mitted by  apostolic  authority,  special  care  shall  hQ  Uiken  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  on  the 
Catliolic  side,  and  for  the  education  of  the  offspring  of  each  pex  in  the 
Catholic  ^lith,  by  a  solemn  promise  betbre  God  in  respect  to  those 
things ;  otherwise  it  shall  in  no  wise  be  lawful  to  assiKt  at  tliose  mar- 
nages.  Let  priests,  moreover,  rememl>er  that  it  is  forbidden  by  niiuiy 
decrees  of  tlie  holy  pontitH?  to  perform  any  sacred  rite  or  t<»  make  use 
of  any  sacreil  garment  while  marriages  of  this  sort  are  taking  placet 
and  that  they  are  not  to  take  place  within  the  church/* 

**  We  strictly  forbkl  prie-^ts  to  presmoe  to  be  present  at  the  mar- 
riages of  those  who  are  either  united  or  wishing  to  be  united  by  a  non* 
Catholic  minister*** 
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The  ritual  for  the  celebration  of  matrimony  begins  with  the 
priest's  asking  the  bridegroom  and  bride  separately  in  their 
own  language, 

"  N.,  wilt  thou  take  N.,  here  present,  for  thy  lawful  wife  (or,  hus- 
band), according  to  the  rite  of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church  ?" 

Each  having  given  an  affirmative  answer,  they  join  their 
right  hand8,  and  the  priest  proceeds  (the  rest  being  in  Latin) : 

"  I  join  you  together  in  marriage,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  (he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross),  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen.*' 

He  then  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water ;  blesses  the  ring, 
which  the  bridegroom  places  on  the  book ;  sprinkles  the  ring 
with  holy  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  says,  as  the  bridegroom 
puts  the  ring  on  the  bride's  ring-finger: 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  (he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross)  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; "  and  adds  the  Kyrie  eleisorij  Paier 
noster,  and  other  short  prayers,  to  which  responses  are  made. 

The  Roman  Missal  has  a  '^  Mass  for  the  Bridegroom  and 
Bride,"  which  may  be  said  on  certain  days  as  a  votive  mass, ' 
after  the  nuptial  ceremony.  This  mass  has  its  own  introit, 
gradual,  tract,  epistle  (Eph.  5: 22-33),  gospel  (Matt.  19:3-6), 
and  prayers ;  but  the  commemoration  of  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mass  for  a  Sunday,  &o.  The  following  is  its 
nuptial  benediction : 

"  The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  be 
with  you,  and  himself  fulfill  his  own  blessing  in  you ;  that  yon  may 
see  your  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
afterwards  have  eternal  life  without  end,  by  the  help  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and 
reigneth  God,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

The  priest  solemnly  admonishes  them  to  be  faithM  to  one 
another,  to  remain  chaste  in  the  time  of  prayer  and  eBpedaUy 
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of  fasts  and  solemnities,  to  love  one  another,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  then  sprinkles  them  with  holy 
water;  aftcL*  wliich  the  mass  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  miptial  benediction  is  withheld,  mass  is  not  celebrated, 
nor  is  snk^innization  of  marrioj^e  in  the  church  allowed,  where 
one  of  the  parties  is  a  heretic  or  schisjuatic. 

But  masses  and  sacraments  autl  pnl>lic  rites  do  not  constitute 
all  the  religious  worship  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics.  Tfio  Pater 
WiskT  (-Lord's  Prayer)  and  Ave  Maria  (^Hail  Mary)  are 
often  re|mated,  especially  in  the  Rosary  (see  Chap.  XV.). 
Tlie  devotion  of  the  scapulars  (sec  Chap.  XJX.)  has  very  great 
attractions  ibr  many.  The  devotions  connected  with  the 
Association  tor  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  are  referred  to  in 
Chapter  X.  Various  litanies  (^connected  series  of  short 
prayers,  as  for  mercy,  deliverance,  intercession  with  God, 
(fee.)  arc  used  more  or  less,  as  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  (see 
Chap.  XV*),  of  Faith  (this  and  sev*eral  others  are  by  Pope  Pius 
VL),  of  Divine  Providence,  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
the  Passion,  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  of  the 
Imma^nlato  Conception,  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  of  St. 
Anne,  of  St.  Patrick,  of  St.  Bridget  of  Ireland,  of  St,  Ignatius, 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  of  St.  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal  (tbundress  of  the  Visitation  nuns),  &c. 
Miuiy  forms  of  prayer  are  pulilishcd  in  the  devotional  manuals 
approved  by  the  bishops  and  higher  dignitaries.  '*  Confratcr- 
nitit*s''  (^brotherhoods)  and  *' sodalities  ■'  (^  associatious) 
abotnid  among  the  laity,  and  many  are  enroUed  as  members  of 
them.     Says  bishop  Challoner: 

**  These  con  fraternities,  or  brotherhoods,  an?  certain  societies  or 
associatirmKi  iiiHtitutcd  for  the  ent'ounif^ement  of  devotion^  or  for  pro- 
moting of  eerUiin  works  ot  piety,  religion,  and  charity ;  under  Bome 
raleg  or  regidatioria,  though  without  being  tied  to  them,  so  fiif  afi  that 
the  Irreaf'h  or  neglect  of  th<^m  would  be  sinful  The  goixl  of  these 
contra  term  Lies  is^  that  tlie  re  by  good  works  are  promo  ted^  the  faithful 
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are  encouraged  to  frequent  the  sacraments,  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
mutually  to  assbt  one  another  by  their  prayers,  &€.** 

The  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  has  the  following,  with  others, 
under  the  head  of  *"  Confraternities''  : 

**  The  Archconfrateniity  of  the  Inuimculatc  Heart  of  ^Lirj;  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Uie  Sacrtnl  Heart  of  Jesus ;  the  Coiifrattiruity  of  the 
Scapular;  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rotary;  the  St  Patnck*8t  St. 
Peter's,  and  St.  Joseph^s  Benevolent  Societicfl ;  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Michael ;  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodality  of  tlie  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; ihe  Mary  and  Martha  Society,  the  Sociality  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  the  Giufratennty  of  the  Precious  Blood ;  the 
Cou fraternity  of  Bona  Aff/rs  [  —  ^xkI  death];  the  Sodality  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  ;  the  Confraternily  of  Our  Latly  of  Mount  Carniel ; 
Uie  Sodality  of  the  Blesseil  Virgin  Mary;  the  Confraternity  of  tlie 
Living  Ritsiiry;  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  America;  the 
Smlality  of  t!je  Holy  Angels;  the  Sodxdity  of  tlio  Liviiifj^  Ro**ary;  the 
Sodality  of  the  Hiily  Maternity ;  tlie  Smlality  of  the  Holy  Family; 
the  Sodality  of  the  Scapular;  the  Society  of  tlie  Holy  Infancy;  the 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  ^Society  of  the  Aposlleship  of 
Prayer ;  St,  Vincent  of  Paul  Society ;  the  Sodality  of  St.  Aloysius  j 
the  Altor  Society." 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  "  Association  for  Prayer "  waa 
founded  in  France  for  tlie  conversion  of  Protestant  and  other 
hci*etical  countries  to  the  Kuman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  m  early 
as  1844  it  had  more  than  a  million  of  mcmljers,  who  were  all 
fnrnislied  with  medals,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  repeat,  person- 
ally or  liy  their  cliildren,  at  least  once  every  day,  the  Pater 
Nonier  (=Lord's  Prayer)  m\ii  Ave  3Iaria  (^Hail  Mary),  with 
the  intention  of  having  these  prayers  divinely  regarded  as 
offered  for  the  extension  of  their  religion.  The  founder  of  this 
association  was  cnrate  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  in  Paris, 
A  Protestant  American  thus  describes  a  visit  to  liis  church 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago : 

*■  A  few  years  ago,  when  in  Piiris,  we  went  one  Sahlmth  night  to 
the  Church  of  St  Eustache  to  hear  the  worthy  old  curate  preach,  and 
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Irwitness  of  the  service  of  prayer  which  every  Sabbath  nt^ht 
follows  the  sermon,  Ou  that  occasion  the  sermon  was  on  Repentance 
as  a  i>reparation  for  Easter,  whk'h  was  near  at  hand.  The  disc.*<jnrBe 
conUiini^d  many  goocl  thjnfl^.v--snch  as  no  evangelical  Protestant  could 
object  to.  Toward-H  it*  close*  however,  the  doctrine  of  Penance  was 
dragge^l  in,  as  usual  with  Roman  Catholic  preachers,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  other  parts. 

"The  sermon  being  fjuished.  the  benevolent  old  preacher  gave  notice 
to  the  congregation  that  there  woidd  be  a  season  of  prayer,  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  minuter  graded  for  the  puqiose  of  allowing  those 
to  retire  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  remain  longer.  After  all 
was  quiet,  he  arose  in  the  p  id  pit  and  stated  to  the  five  or  six  hundred 
people  who  staid  tlie  subject*  of  prayer  for  the  occasion. 

"And  first  of  all »  he  said  he  de.^red  their  prayers  for  five  or  sir  hun- 
dreil  young  jieople  of  the  parish  (wliich  embraces  some  36,U(l(}  inhabi- 
tant's), who,  he  said,  were  very  giddy  and  thoughtless.  '  It  is  true,* 
said  hc»  *  that  they  do  not  ask  your  prayers,  poor  things^  but  never- 
thelei^s  ihey  greatly  neefl  thuni/  In  the  next  place^  lie  requested  their 
prayers  in  bcdialf  of  a  young  man  who  was  present^  that  had  been  very 
profligate,  but  no%v  desired  to  abandon  his  sinful  ways*  He  road  a 
portion  of  a  letter  which  he  liad  received  from  this  young  man.  .  .  , 
And  tlien  the  venerable  curate  asked  the  jjrayers  of  tlio  congregation 
for  80  jwor  people  and  43  sick  persons  of  tlie  parish^ — ^some  of  them 
near  unto  death-  lie  also  asked  their  prayers  for  23  Protejitimts  and 
17  Jews.  After  that  he  went  on  to  »&k  their  prayers  for  Spain,  iMXir, 
distr3w:ted  Spain.  .  .  •  -  *  And  finally/  he  athled,  *  do  not  forget 
England  and  Russia,'  1  c.tj>ected  lliat  he  would  bring  in  the  United 
Statci^,  hut  he  did  not  that  idght.  The  Sabliath  evenuig  previnus,  he 
Bpoke  at  some  length  about  England,  and  said  that  he  had  goifd 
new8  to  tell  of  tliat  country — namely,  *  tliat  22  ministers  of  the 
Anglican,  or  Establitihed  Church,  had  turnetl  their  faces  Runieward/ 

"After  having  announced  tliese  general  subjectj^  of  prayer,  ho 
de«eende<l  from  the  pulpit,  repaired  to  the  altar,  went  thrtjugh  the 
eervice  of  the  mass,  and  then  kneeled  down  before  the  altar,  and  re- 
maineil  in  that  position  about  twenty  minutes,  eng*ige*l  no  doubt  in 
prayer ;  the  congregation  in  the  meanwhile  stootl  up,  and,  following 
the  choir,  chanted  the  psalms  for  the  evening  Ber\nce.  At  the  close, 
the  people  quietly  retbreil ;  and  this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer* 
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meeting.  Although  I  could  not  btjt  resj)ect  tlie  feelings  and  apparent 
devuutiiess  of  the  ct>ngrug;ition^  among  whom  were  many  who  were 
evidently  of  the  mldiilo  class  of  society^  I  was  certaiidy  astouiahod 
at  thU  mwle  of  praying  for  detinito  and  important  ohjects*  And  yet 
this  is  Rome's  way  of  engaging  the  prayers  of  her  cliildren  in  belialf 
of  what  she  deems  desirable*  It  is  to  repeat  the  Pater  Nosier  and 
Ave  Mtiritt^  or  other  general  prayers,  m  reference  to  the  objects  in 
qtiestiun — tfnit  is,  with  the  intent  that  these  objects  are  to  receive  the 

elBeacy  of  the  prayers  offered  upon  tiie  oecaslon Just 

isueli  prayers  aj  we  have  described  are  now  offering  up,  at  the  recora- 
niendatioiL  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  by  the  Romanists  of  our  country 
for  its  conversion  to  the  Romish  faith.  Such  prayer-meetujgs  as  that 
whicii  we  have  8|M_iken  of  are  now  held  in  many  places  of  our  land  by 
the  more  devout  ^faithful/  thai  this  land  may  be  made  a  Roman 
Catholic  country*** 

The  "missions"  of  the  Oblates,  Paulists,  Redemptorists, 
<Src.,  are  referred  to  in  the  account  of  these  orders  in  Chap- 
ter VIIL  The  religious  exercises  of  such  a  "  mission ''  con- 
gist  of  eonlcssions,  masses,  vespers,  sermons  akin  to  tlie 
'•revival  sermons"  among  Protestants,  and  other  measurea 
adapted  to  arouse  the  attention,  enlist  the  feelings,  and  j^romote 
the  religious  activity  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  com- 
nmnity  where  the  ''  mission  ■ '  is  held. 

A  procession  ivith  the  host  from  the  great  cathedral  in 
Ant^vcrp,  Belgimu,  is  thus  described  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Pettingell, 
American  Seamen's  Chaplain  at  that  port  in  1866 : 

'*  And  now  there  comes  out  a  priestly  procession  with  the  host,  or 
holy  wafer,  which  makes  a  tonr  of  some  of  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  I  am  told,  who  are  not  able  to  come  to 
the  church.  First  the  great  bell  [of  the  cathe^^lral]  gives  notice  of  ita 
coming :  then  you  will  observe  two  or  three  women  scattering  whit© 
sand  and  flowers  in  the  streets  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  and  from 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  shops  and  lioasea  large  lighted  candles 
are  hung  out,  wreathed  with  flowers ;  then  conies  an  officer  to  clear 
the  way,  and  after  him  a  band  of  musicians,  and  then  two  very  small 
boys,  clothed  in  white,  bearing  between  them  a  magnificent  basket  of 
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flowers,  accompanied  hy  a  man  with  a  bi-ll,  and  when  he  niigs  it  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  in  the  doorways  fitll  u|)oa  their  kneea  and 
cro.<ij  thtiinselves*  Next  comes  a  company  of  Jesuits,  with  their  hooksi 
chanting,  iind,  on  either  piilo  of  them,  two  long  rowa  of  men  bearing 
immense  lightetl  candles,  i»ix  feet  in  kngth,  and,  interspersed  among 
them,  are  bearers  of  large  hamiers,  surmounted  by  golden  images  and 
a  variety  of  trinkets.  Then  comes  the  priest,  gorgtjously  arrayed, 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  gihicd  vase,  adoiTied  with  garlands  and  flowers — 
contahdng  the  holy  wafer,  a  few  men  carrying  a  large  canopy  over  his 
haarh  Lind  boys  on  all  sides  wttli  smoking  censers,  from  which  they  are 
wafting  inc^'use  towards  this  central  object  of  wonsliip  ;  and  then  follow 
two  long  columns  of  men  l>earing  large  !ighte<l  lanterns,  gorgeously 
arraye^l  and  litV?fl  high  m  tlie  air,  and  afler  that  a  crowd  of  j>eopIe. 
The  processii»n  wliifh  I  saw  yesterday  was*some  tlu-ee  hours  in  niakmg 
the  tour,  all  of  them  bareheaded,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  and 
kneeling  with  the  multitude  of  spectators  in  tlie  mid<lle  of  the  street 
I  am  told  that  tlie  re  is  to  be  next  Sabbath  a  still  more  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  same  character," 

This  chapter  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  notioes  of  church 
terms,  including  ornaiiM*ntK  and  articles*  used  in  Roman 
Catholi*:!  worship.  The  eugravings  are  copied  Irom  the  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Bcnzigcr  Bruthcrs  (New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati), and  from  other  authentic  saurces;  the  definitious  and 
descriptions  are  from  the  highest  authorities ;  and  the  prices 
of  many  of  the  articles  are  also  given  from  the  catalogues  of 
Benziger  Brothers,  who  are  ''  printers  to  the  Holy  Ajxistolio 
See,**  and  manufacture i-s,  importersj  and  dealers  in  church 
ornaments,  statues,  vestments,  <fec. 

An  **  Agnus  Dei  '*  (=Lamb  of  God)  is  a  little  cake  of  pure 
white  wax,  stamped  with  the  image  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
blessed  l>y  the  Po|*e  cui  the  Saturday  before  Low  Sunday  of  his 
first  and  every  seventh  succeeding  year,  and  dipped  by  him  into 
holy  water  with  which  he  has  mixed  chrism  and  balsam. 


♦  Tot  vc'5tinetiiH  niul  onlers  of  the  clergy,  sec  Chapter  VII.  j  for  festivals  and 
holy  daya,  see  Chapter  XVL 
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An  "aisle"  (Latin  ala  =  wing)  is  originally  and  properly 
one  of  the  wings  or  side  divisions  of  a  chnrcli,  uHually  separated 
from  the  nave  or  center  division  by  columns  or  pillars  ;  hot  in 
modern  pewed  churches,  the  term  is  popularly  applied  to  any 
one  of  the  alleys  or  entrance-ways  in  the  audience-room,  which 
lead  to  tlie  pews. 

The  '"  altar  "  is  the  elevated  strncture — nsually  ohlong  or 
square — ^on  which  the  mass  is  ofTercd.  In  what  is  called  a 
regularly  built  cluirch,  it  is  placed  at  the  East  end  of  the 
church.  It  is  consecrated  with  chrism  by  a  bishop,  and  haa 
within  it  a  *'  sepulchre  "  or  hoUow  receptacle  for  the  z*e!ics  of 
saints.  It  may  be  plain,  or  elaborately  wrouglit  of  the  most 
costly  stone.  A  portable  altar,  consisting  of  a  consecrated  slab 
of  stone,  is  sometimes  used.  The  altar  at  mass  is  covered  by 
three  clean  *'  altar-cloths,"  the  uppermost  one  reaching  the 
base  of  the  altar  on  both  sides.  When  there  arc  several  altara 
in  a  church,  the  principal  and  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  the 
**  high  altar/*  Tlie  '*  altar-l»cll  "  is  used  in  the  mass,  &c,  (ex- 
cept in  IIol}^  Week),  to  call  attention  at  particular  times,  and 
costs  from  50  cents  to  $4  (see  the  cut  on  p.  401),  An  '^  altar- 
piece  '*  is  a  painting  or  other  decoration  for  the  altar,  and  of 
course  may  vary  greatly  in  style,  material,  and  exjiense. 
**  Altar-veil  "  =  antependium.  Lithographed  "  altar-cards" 
cost  from  37  cents  up  to  $J].20  a  set,  (See  Chapters  XV., 
XX.)     The  altar,  says  bishop  England, 

**  h  either  entirely  of  stone,  or  a  consecrated  stone  is  placed  on  a 
table,  or  wooden  appearance  of  a  tomb ;  the  vicinity  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  architecture,  painting^*,  statues,  vases,  relics,  &c,  where 
they  can  Imj  procured*  .  •  .  The  altar  signiliea  Christ,  who  is  the  great 
corner-stone.'* 

The  "ambry"  (:=almonry)  is  a  closet  or  place  for  utensils, 
vestments,  &c* 

An  *'  ampulla"  is  a  two-handled  flask  or  jug  for  oil  or  other 
liquid. 

The  ^^  ani^endium^^   (Latin  =that  which  hangs  before), 
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also  called  '^  altar-veir'  or  "frontal,*'  is  the  veil  which  hangs 
down  Ik* fore  the  altar,  or  covers  the  front  of  it.  The  rubric 
directs  that  it  sliall  be  of  the  color  of  the  vestments. 


fill  Ull  miiMininii|Ty 

I  mi 


^^'^''^m^^^ 


^  -■-^-^- "' 


J  j'li  Ji.afcM^pa.BQaft' 


J 


altah-bbll. 


AXTEPfiXmUJi  OR  ALTAR-VEIL. 


"  Apse  *•  (=ap8is)  is  a  domed  and  usually  semicircular  end 
of  a  church,  Ijehind  the  altar. 

Badges,  for  societies,  Ac,  are  made  of  silk,  Ijearing  the  name 
of  t!ie  society,  a  motto,  and  a  picture  of  the  patron-saint,  and 
vary  in  price  fnjm  2Q  cents  each  (for  as  niaiiy  as  t>0)  up  to 
91.35  or  more,  according  to  the  style  and  decoration. 

A  "  balthicliiii''  (^^^baldncchlno}  is  a  species  of  canopy  over 
an  altar,  as  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  (sec  Cliap.  I.). 

Bannei*s,  for  churches,  s€>cicties,  and  schools,  are  made  of 
silk  or  other  damask,  witli  two  paintings  or  inscriptions  (one 
on  each  s^dc),  liurdcrs,  fringes,  tassels,  and  cords,  and  in 
various  styles.  Banners  arc  often  used  in  churches,  as  in  the 
processions  with  the  host  on  Maundy-Thursday  and  Go<jd 
Friday,  <fec*  Some  Roman  Catliolic  banners  have  the  Holy 
Family  on  one  side  and  the  Saci-cd  Heart  of  Je^sus  on  the  otlier ; 
some  have  Jesujs  blessing  the  children  on  one  side,  and  the 
name  of  Mary  on  the  other,  &c.  Tliat  represented  in  Chapter 
XV.  has  on  it  a  painting  of  St,  Joseph  with  the  Infant  Jesus. 
The  prices  of  these  banners  vary  according  to  the  material, 
style,  &c,,  from  f  16  up  to  !f350  each* 

Baptismal  Font  ;  see  Font. 

A  basin  may  he  used  for  washing  the  priest's  hands* 

Beads  are  used  for  counting  prayers,  especially  in  the 
rosary. 
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Bells  are  blessed  by  tlic  bishop  before  tljcj  arc  hung  in  the 
chiirch-towcrs.  The  rite  is  given  at  length  in  the  Pontifi4*ale 
Momanum^  and  consists  of  several  psalms,  prayers,  washing  the 
whole  bell  inside  and  outside  with  salt  and  water  blessed  at  the 
time,  anointing  the  bell  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  infirni  and  with 
holy  chrism,  perfuming  it  yni\\  burning  thyme  and  frankin- 
cense and  myrrli,  &c*  The  gospel  at  the  end  is  taken  from  Luke 
10  :  38-42,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  upon  the  bell, 
Ac,  more  than  20  times  during  the  ceremony.  Each  boll  is 
dedicated  to  some  saint.  Tims  a  chime  of  4  bells  was  blessed 
for  the  church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  in  od  street,  New 
Yorky  Dec,  26,  1854,  the  4  being  dedicated  respectively  to  St. 
Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  St*  Raphael,  and  St.  AJphonsus.  A  small 
bell  is  placed  on  the  altar  (sec  above)  for  use  in  the  service. 

A  bench  is  rcfjuired,  near  the  altar,  higb-liacked,  and  large 
enougli  to  seat  the  celebmnt  i^lth  the  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
It  may  be  richly  ornamented,  but  must  not  be  a  chaii*,  nor  re- 
semble a  throne.    See  Chair^  Stool,  and  Throne. 
Benediction-veil ;  see  Veil. 
Boat  ;  see  Incense  boat. 

A  book-stand  is  used  for  holding  the  missal,  breviary, 
Ac.     (See  Missal-stand.) 

Bouquets  for  altars  arc  made  of  green  muslin  leaves  with  white 
and  red  roses,  or  of  green  muslin  leaves  with  wliite  lilies,  or 
with  mixed  flowers,  at  from  §1.50  to  $12  a  pair,  (See 
Flowers.) 

Bread  is  used  for  cleansing  the  priest's  hands  on  Holy  Satur- 
day, Ash- Wednesday,  &c,     (See  Wafer.) 

Bread-irons  ai-c  used  for  cutting  and  stamping  impressions  on 
the  bread  or  wafers  designed  for  themass.  Bread-irons  with  2 
cutters  cost  $12  to  $15. 

The  Breviary  is  described  in  a  previous  part  of  tliis  chap- 
ter. 

A  "burse"  is  a  case,  especially  for  holding  the  cor- 
poral. 

A  candelabrum  (=candelabre)  is  a  branched  candlestick  or 
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lamp-stand.  Candelabra  are  fiirniahed  willi  3,  5,  7,  or  11 
lights  at  from  $9.50  to  $88  a  pair. 
Candelabra  like  tbe  one  represented 
in  the  cut,  for  5  lights,  varnished, 
are  marked  at  $16.50  in  gold  for  the 
pair,  (Sec  Girandole  and  Candle- 
sticks,) 

Candles  arc  mudi  used  in  the 
serviccH  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  especially  wax  candles  and 
oft^en  very  large  ones.  At  low  mass 
2  candles  must  be  burning  at  the 
altar  during  the  whole  of  tlio  mass  ; 
6  are  required  at  high  mass  ;  a  sev- 
enth is  added,  if  the  bishop  of  the 
diocose  celebrates  a  solemn  jiontifical 
mass;  even  12  and  21  are   sorae- 

timesused,     A  triple  candle,  or  triangle  (see   triangle),   is 
used  on   Holy  Saturday.      Tlie  paschal  candle, 
which  is  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday,  has  in  it  5 
holes  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  5  grains  of  in- 
cense in  these  holes.     See  Tapers,  <fec. 


OAKDELABltuaC. 


BIBHOP'I  CAKBLSBTICK 

Candlesticks  for  altars  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  12  to  47  inches  in  height,  and  varying  in 
price  from  $3,60  to  $203  a  pair  in  gold.  Those 
like  the  cut  arc  from  14  to  42  inches  in  height, 
and  cost  $3,30  to  $37  a  jjair  in  gold.  The  *'bish-, 
op's  candlestick"  is  a  hand-candlestick,  carried  candlestick  fob 
and  held  by  a  candle-bearer j  antl  used  whenever 
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the  bishop  officiates.  A  silver-plated  one  costs  $11.25,  and  a 
gilt  one  f  15  in  gold.  There  are  also  candle  sticks  for  acolytes, 
from  18  to  22  inches  high,  and  costing  $6.70  to  tl2.50  in 
gold* 

A  canopy,  often  highly  ornamented,  may  be  placed  or  held,  in 
Roman  Cathulic  edifn^es  and  services,  al>ove  an  object  of  special 
honor,  as  an  altar,  bishop's  throne,  or  consecrated  host.  The 
baldacchuw  (see  above)  is  a  permanent  canopy  ;  tlie  umbrelUno 
used  in  transporting  the  host  from  altar  to  altar  is  a  small 
portable  canopy  or  umbrella.  A  canopy  is  directed  to  be  car- 
ried over  the  cele- 
bi^ant  in  the  **  procesh 
sion  with  the  blessed 
sacrament'*  from  the 
altar  to  tlie  repos- 
itory on  Maundy. 
llmrsday,  and  from 
the  repository  to  tlie 
altar  on  Good  Fri- 
day* Canopies  of 
"  white,  rciijur  g'jlj- 
cloth,  interwoven  with  imitation  or  real  gold  fiuwers  and  em- 
blems," cost  from  $80  to  $150  each. 

A  carpet  is  required,  at  high  mass,  on  the  stejis  and  plat- 
form of  the  altar,  and  on  the  platform  of  the  celebrant's  bench 
in  tlie  chancel ;  at  high  mass  for  the  dead,  a  purple  carpet, 
covering  tlie  platform  only,  is  required ;  at  the  solemn  pontif- 
ical mass  for  tlie  dead,  a  black  carpet  is  to  be  extended  befor 
tlie  bishop's  seat,  after  mass,  for  the  absolution* 

A  *'  cenotaph  '*  is   an  empty  tomb  or  a  representation  of 
tomb.     Such  a  representation  is  used  in  the  church  at  vesper 
for  the  dead  on  the  Ist  day  of  November, 

A  censer  is  a  vessel  for  burning  and  wafting  incense.  The 
sort  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  goblet-shaped,  has 
a  perforated  lid,  and  is  swung  by  cliains.  It  is  of  course 
needed  at  every  solemn  mass.    Censers  are  of  various  styles 
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INCE>  SB-BOAT. 


and  prices  from  $3.85  up  to  $29  each,  with  the    accompany- 
ing iiicense^boat.     Tlie  sort  represented  in  the 
cut  is  silver-plated,  and  of  a  fine  chased  pat- 
tern, costing,  with  the  boat,  from  87  to  $8.50, 

The  "  Ceremonial  of  the  Cluirch  ■ '  contains 
(in  English)  the  ceremonies  fijr  low  mass,  high 
mass,  holy  week  and  other  fes- 
tivals, pontifical  masses  and  ves- 
pers, &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Catho- 
lic churches  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  is  pnhlislied  by  authority. 

A  chafing-dish,  with  burning  coals  in  it,  is 
also  reqnire^l  to  be  in  the  sacristy,  whenever 
incense  is  to  be  burned,  in  order  to  supply  the 
fire  for  burning  it  in  the  censer, 

A  cliair  is  not  allowed  in  the  sanctuary  except  for  the  bishop 
or  some  very  distinguished  j)erson. 

The  clialice  is  the  cup  or  vessel  for  containing  the  consecrated 
wine  at  the  mass  or  communion  service.  Chalices  are  of  gla^s, 
silver,  gold,  <fec.,  anrl  are  often  enriched  with  Bculptures  and 
precious  stones.  That  represented  in  the  cut, 
made  of  gilding  metal,  with  plain  chasing,  sil- 
ver-plated, and  gilt  on  the  inside  only,  costs 
from  $9  to  i<ll,  including  the  paten  which  ac- 
companies it.  Made  of  silver,  a  chalice  may 
cost  (with  the  paten)  from  $15.50  to  9150. 
Made  of  gold,  its  cost  may  Ije   much  greater. 

The  chancel  is  the  part  of  a  church  about 
the  altar,  extending  in  front  of  the  altar  to  the 
railing  (formerly  lattice-work)  wdnch  separates 
it  from  the  nave. 

**  Chapel  *'  may  be — 1-  A  house  or  other  place        chalicb. 

of  worship,  distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  a  church  ;  as  the 

chaf)ela  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  of  8t.  Mary's  academy, 

attended  from  St,  Peter's  cathedral  in  Cincinnati. 

2.  A  recess  or  other  part  of  a  church,  more  or  less  separated 
80 
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from  the  nave  or  main  part  of  the  buHding^and  furnished  with 
an  altar  and  other  acconmiodat ions  for  religiuus  service ;  as 
the  eliafiela  in  the  side  aisles  of  St*  Peter's  at  Rome. 

3,  A  recetitacle  for   the   chalice,   ciborium,  altar-bell,  and 
eruet«  ;  costing,  witii  its  confentH,  from  §150  to  *287. 

A  ''  chaplet  "  is  a  string  of  beads  used  for  counting  prayers. 
It  coosistB  of  55  beads,  or  J  of  a  rosary. 

A  chime  of  bells  may  be  used 
instead  of  a  single  small  bell*  The 
cut  shows  a  chime  of  3  little  bells, 
silver-plated,  and  costing  about  g5. 
The  *' choir"  may  be— 1.  The 
comjmny  ot  singers  in  a  church 
or  chapel.  2.  The  part  of  a 
churehj  <fec.,  appropriated  to  tlie 
singers.  3.  The  chancel. 
The  *'  chrism/'  or  '*  holy  chrism,'*  is  the  ointment,  which  is 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  to  be  used  in  bajitisms,  confir- 
mations, ordinations,  Ac.  It  is  composed  of  olive  oil  and  bal* 
flam,  and  is  annually  consecrated  witli  special  ceremonies  on 
Maundy-Thursday, 

**  Ciborium  **  is  used  to  denote^ — 1.  An  arched  and  domed 

structure,  supported  by  4  lofty  columns   over 

an     altar,       2,     The      coffer     or     case     for 

containing    the    host.       The    latter    is    now 

the  principal  use  of  the  term.     The  ciborium  of 

the  cut,  made  of  gilding  metal,  with  plain  cbas- 

ir»g,  and  the  cup  and  cover  gilt  inside,  costs 

from  $9  for  one  of  9  inches  in  height,  to  $1T  (or 

$:jO,  if  all  gilt,  for  one  of  18  inches  in  height.) 

Otlicrs,  of  silver,  and  of  different  styles,  inside 

or  all  gilt,  vary  in  price  from  f  19to  $135.  Tlie 

ciboriiun  should  have  a  veil  or  cover  of  rich 

ciDORiuM.       n^aterial,  as  of  silk,  gold  cloth,  &c, 

A  clapper  of  wood,  is  used  instead  of  the  altar  belU  from  the 

Gloria  in  excehitt  of  Maundy-Thursdy  to  the  Gloria  in  cxcehis 

of  Holy  Saturday 
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A  **  confessional ''  (^  confessioaary)  is  a  place  for  a  priest 
to  hear  confessions.  It  may  be  a  cliair  or  beneli  placed  in  a 
dark  part  of  tlie  cltnrch  or  chapel ;  or  a  structure  erected  for 
the  puqiose,  and  funiialied  with  a  seat  for  the  priest,  and  often 
with  a  door  to  shut  him  in,  while  he  hears  confessions.  A 
grate  is  usual Ij  place<l  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  priest,  that 
the  p«?nitent  or  penitents  may  whimper  tlie  confession  through 
the  grat€  into  the  priest's  ear*    (See  Chap,  XV IL)* 

The  *'  corporal  **  is  a  consecrated  linen  chifh,  which  is 
spread  on  the  altar,  before  the  bread  (to  be  made  the  body 
\corpu8  in  Latin]  of  Christ)  and  wine  are  placed  there  and 
consecrated  in  the  mass.  The  cor|Kjral  should  be  alwut  22  to 
24  inches  scpiare,  of  very  clean  and  beautiful  linen,  starched, 
with  a  small  cross  (not  of  gold  or  silver)  wrought  in  the  mid- 
dle. When  not  in  use  it  should  be  neatly  folded,  and  kept  in 
the  burse. 

Cotton  is  used  for  wiping  the  priest's  hands  after  blessing 
the  font,  &c. 

The  "  credence"  is  the  side-table,  near  the  altar,  on  whfcli 
the  chalices,  ])atcn,ho8t,  cruets,  &c.,  may  be  placed  bcfoje  hi|ih 
mass,  and  some  of  them  at  other  times* 

A  "  crosier  ''  is  the  pastoral  crook  or  stall,  used  by  a  bishop 
or  al»hot,  the  top  of  which  is  bent  in  t!ie  form  of  a  curve,  and 
often  richly  ornamented.  The  pastoral  staff  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  a  cross,  instead  of  a  crook.  (See  Cross,  and  Chapter 
VIL) 

Tlie  cross  is  used  in  or  on  Roman  Catholic  churches,  altars, 
tombs,  banners,  and  vestments ;  it  is  marked  in  the  official  signa- 
tures of  bishops  and  other  high  ecclesiastics  ;  bishops,  al>hots, 
and  ahbesses  wear  it  8usi»ended  over  the  breast ;  the  sign  of  tlie 
cross  is  made  in  all  religious  services  as  well  as  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  churcli.  The  archbishop's  cross  lias  2  trans- 
verse pieces,  and  the  pope's  has  3.  (See  Crosier  and  Crucifix, 
and  Chap,  XVI.)  The  **  processional  cross"  (=cross  or  cnici- 
fix,  which  is  carried  in  processions)  has  a  long  staff  by  which 
it  may  be  borne  in  an  elevated  position.    Processional  crosses, 
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from  16  ti3  32  inches  high,  cost^  if  varuisliod,  from  S2J0  to 
$6.60  ill  gold  each  J  if  silver-plated,  from  $4.05  to  88.50 ;  if 

silver-plated,  with  rays  varnished, 
as  in  the  cut,  from  *6.60  to  811 ; 
or  in  a  still  richer  style,  $14,  The 
staff  for  a  processional  cross  may 
be  had^  8ilver-|>lated,  for  $9.40  in 
currency. 

A  "  crncifix  "  is  a  cross  with  the 
image  of  Christ  suflerhi^  upon  it. 
The  processional  cross,  as  above  rep- 
resented, is  a  crucifix. 

A  "  cruet*'  is  a  vessel  for  holding 
wine  or  water  at  tlie  mass.  They  am 
iu  [mirs,  one  for  each  liquid,  and 
stand  on  a  plate.  The  '"  Ceremonial 
of  the  Church'*  says,  in  a  note, 
"  they  should  be  of  glass,  not  of  sil- 
ver." But  Benziger  Brothers  ad- 
vertise plain  glass  cruets  at  fi*am 
35  cents  to  ^S  a  pair ;  those  of 
wmooBMioMAL  QK(»9B  ijn>  TAUT  brituunla,  with  a  plate,  at  $*),T«5  to 
OF  ITS  WAJF*  $8  a  pdr ;  those  of  cut  glass,  f  1 2.25 

and 816,  with  a  metal 
plate  ;  the  silver  cru- 
ets with  German  sil- 
ver plate  and  han- 
dles, clmsed  and  all 
gilt,  as  in  the  cut, 
$51 ;  and  of  an  extra 
fine  pattern,  $70. 
A  *' crypt'*  (= 
bidden  part)  is  a  low  vaulted  chanilier  under  a  clmrch  or  ca- 
thedral, as  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  Some  crypts  have  become 
the  receptacles  of  monumeuta  of  the  dead,  as  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  in  France. 
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Cushions  are  used  for  sitting  on,  kneeling  on,  and  for  snp- 
portitig  books. 

The  "  dorsale  "  (:=  dorsel)  denotes  a  veil  hanging  behind 
the  altar.     (Compare  Antependiuni,) 

The  *^  epistle-side  "  of  the  altar,  diancel,  <tc.,  is  the  right 
hand  side  to  one  facing  the  altar ;  and  the  south  side,  when 
the  altar  is  placed  {^as  it  is  usually  placed,  when  convenient) 
at  tlie  east  end  of  the  church.    (See  Gospel-side.) 

A  ewer,  or  pitdier,  with  water  in  it,  for  washing  the  priest's 
hands,  is  needed  at  mass,  Ac. 

A  faldstool  (^  folding-stool)  is  a  portahle  seat,  made  to 
fold  together  like  a  camp-stool,  and  used  by  the  bishop  as  a 
praying-desk  and  as  a  chair  at  ordinations,  &c.  It  is  cush- 
ioned and  covered  with  a  silk  cloth,  of  the  color  of  the  vest'- 
meats,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground  on  all  sides  ;  and  the 
corners  and  2  sides  connecting  them  are  higher  than  the  cush- 
ion, and  of  gilt  metal. 

Fire  is  needed  whenever  incense  is  to  be  burned.  For  this 
purpose  a  chafing-ilisli  may  be 
provided  in  the  sacristy.  A  new 
fire  is  kindled  on  Holy  Saturday 
by  striking  it  from  a  Hint  outside 
of  the  church  and  lighting  coals 
with  it ;  and  this  new  fire  is 
blessed  liy  the  priest. 

Flowers  are  often  used,  but 
they  are  forbidden  at  mass  for 
the  dead,  &c.    (See  Bouquets.) 

A  '*  font'*  (etymological ly  := 
fount  and  fountain)  is  a  vessel  or 
receptacle  for  the  water  used  in 
baptism  or  for  the  holy  water. 
The  baptismal  font  is  blessed  on 
Holy  Saturday  according  to  a 
prescribed  rite,  in  which  the  pas-  baptismal  foxt,  oprh. 
chal  candle  is  dipped  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  font,  holy  water  is 
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taken  from  it  for  sprinkling  the  priest  and  i>eople  and  for  sup- 
plying the  liolj  water  vessels  at  the  doors  of  the  church,  and 
then  the  oil  of  catechumens  and  the  chrism  are  put  iuto  it 
before  the  infants  are  baptised.  Baptismal  fonts  are  usually 
of  marble  or  stone  ;  but  baptismal  fonts  of  iron  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  this  country. 
**  Baptismal  fonts  with  figures  on  the  top  representiJig  the  7 
sacraments  and  the  4  evangelists  on  the  lower  part,"  cost  from 
JjlOO  to  $250,  A  Holy-wator-font  of  wood  irith  cluna  basin,  6 
or  8  inches  in  diameter,  costs  from  f  6.30  to  $8.40  ;  one  of  zinc, 
with  a  basin  7 J  inches  in  diameter,  costs  87.  (See  Holy 
water.) 

Frankincense  ;  sec  Incense. 

*^  Frontal  =^  antependium." 

"  Galilee,"  in  obi  cathedrals,  was  a  chapel  at  the  principal 
entrance,  where  processions  ended. 

Genuflection  =  bending  the  knee.  X  genuflection  is  made 
by  bringing  the  rigfit  knee  down  to  the  floor,  without  bending 
the  body.  A  genuflection  on  both  knees  is  made  by  bending 
both  knees — the  right  one  first — to  the  floor  ;  tlien,  after  mak- 
ing a  low  bow,  rising  first  from  the  left  knee,  and  next  from 
the  right, 

A  **  girandole  **  is  a  sort  of  candelabrum  or  branched  can- 
dlestick. Girandoles  with  glass  pendants  and  marble  base  are 
sold  in  seta  ol  3, 1  of  them  having  2  or  3  lights,  and  2  of 
them  Ijut  1  light  each,  at  from  $12  to  $20  a  set.  (See  Cande- 
labrum, Candlestick,  Lamp,  <tc.) 

Gongs,  from  9  to  11 J  inclics  in  diameter,  appear  among  the 
*'  church  ornaments,  &c.,*'  in  the  catalogue  of  Benziper  Broth- 
ers.    Such  a  gong,  with  its  striker,  costs  from  $21  to  $29. 

The  *'  Gospel-side**  of  an  altar,  <tc.,  is  the  left-hand  side  to 
one  who  faces  the  altar,  and  the  opposite  to  the  "Epistle-side/* 
which  see. 

"  Half-moon  "  (=  tunay  is  a  kind  of  locket,  shaped  like  a 
half-moon,  nsed  for  holding  the  host  in  the  ostensory* 

'*  Hassocks  '*  (^=  thick  mats  for  kneeling  on)  were  comman 
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in  tlie  clmriihea  of  England  in  olden  times.  (See  Cushions,  and 
Kneeliiig-cushions.) 

Huly  oil ;  see  oiL 

Holy  water.     Says  bishop  England : 

**  It  is  customary  before  mass  to  sjirinkle  the  congregation  with  lioly 
water,  or  on  entering  the  cimr<.'h  wich  individual  may  s|»niikle  himself 
from  a  vessel  which  contiiina  this  w.*ter.  This  ceremony  is  to  remifid 
u-i  of  the  QCL'essity  of  entering  with  purity  of  heart,  having  wa?hed 
away  the  iniquities  and  distraerions  of  the  world.  .  .  *  *  Tlie  water  is 
blesiicd  .  ♦  .  *  *  by  firjit  bles?iing  sidt,  winch,  in  imitation  of  the  prophet 
Efisfus  l_z^  EHirthu],  when  be  healed  the  waters  of  Jeriebo^  is  Ciist  into 
the  water  in  ihe  tignre  of  a  cros9»  in  the  imme  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  The  proiier  pniyer  having  been  said  over 
the  wat43r,  the  priest  entreats  the  mercy  and  protection  of  God  upon 
those  who  stnill  sprinkle  themselves  or  their  houses  therewith,  that  they 
may  be  guarded  agninsl  the  incursions  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  enabled 
to  serve  God.  If  the  clergyman  sprinkles  it,  he  rej>eats  the  antiphon 
from  the  50  th  Psalm—*  Thou,  0  Lord,  a  halt  sprinkle  me,  and  I  ^hal 
be  cleansed ;  thou  sbalt  wash  me.  and  I  shall  be  made  winter  than 
enow.'  Then  the  entire,  or  a  few  verses  from  the  same  pj*alm:  *Have 
memy  on  me,  O  Lord,'  &c.  After  which  he  repeats  the  doxology,  i,e^ 
*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  &c-,  and  then  the  Antiphon  again." 

A  ^"^  holy-water-pot '*  or  '^  lioly-watcr  vase ''  and  pprinkle 
(:=  spriukling-brDsh)  arc  need  in  sprinkling  the  altar  and 
priest  and  people  with  the  holy  water  on  Sunday*  Holy-water- 
pots,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  cut,  are  from  5}-  to  74  inches  in 
diaxnoter^  and  cost,  with  sprinkles,  from  83*10  to  87.30  in  gold 
each.  One  silver-plated  and  chased  costs  from  89.40  to  $13.25 
in  currency.     See  Font  above. 

The  ^-host  '■  is  the  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  that  is  used 
in  the  mass.  It  must  be  removed  at  leai^t  once  in  8  or  15  days 
(antfiorities  differ),  when  that  whidi  roniains  is  eaten  by  tlie 
priest.     (See  Ciboritun,  Monstrance,  Faten,  Wafer,  «tc.) 

Images  and  statues  of  Christ,  saints,  <fcc.,  are  numerous]  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Incense  is  much  used  in  Roman  Catholic  services,  as  in  all 
the  solemn  masses,  at  solemn  vespers,  in  the  benediction  of  the 
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blessed  Sacrament  (see  Ostensory),  &c.  Tlio  iiatm-al  incense, 
or  frankincense,  in  small  grains,  costs  35  to  40  cents  a  pound, 

The  "  Incense-boat/'  so  called  from  its  boat-like  sliajie,  is  the 
box  in  which  is  a  quantity  of  incense  for  use  at  any  religious 
8er%nce,  It  accompanies  the  censer,  and  is  repi-esented  with  it 
in  the  cut  above. 

Kaieeling-cushions  have  long  been  in  nse.    (See  Cushions.) 


BO  LT-ir  ATKR-POT. 


KireCLING-DESK. 


A  Kneeling-dcsk  is  represented  in  the  cut.  Tlie  bishop  xises 
the  faldstool  and  a  cushion,  when  he  kneels  in  prayer  at  or- 
dinations, <tc. 

Lamps  of  various  forms  and  styles,  both  suspended  and 
standing,  are  of  course  in  use,  as  well  as  candlesticks,  lanterns, 
torches,  Ac.  Chnrclvlamps  are  catalngiied  with  prices  varying 
from  f  3.85  to  f  97  in  gold  eacli,  one  of  the  highest  price  having 
6  branch-lights.  Lamps  are  constantly  burning  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  great  churches,  at  altars,  tombs,  and 
shrines  of  saints,  &c. 

'^  Lantern  "  may  denote — 1*  The  ivell-known  contrivance  for 
inclosing  and  protecting  a  lamp  or  candle;  used  on  various 
occasions,  as  in  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,  Ac. — 2.  A 
drum-shaped  erection  for  admitting  liglit  into  a  dome  or  apai*t- 
ment,  as  in  tlie  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

'*  Lavatory  *'  is  a  vessel  or  ]>lace  for  washing. 

"  Lectern,*'  or  **  lecturn,'*  in  old  churches,  was  a  reading- 
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desk,  or  a  stand  where  the  epistle  and  gospel  were  sung,  and 
certain  serrices  for  the  dead  performed.  (See  Book-staiid  and 
Missal-staiid.) 

''  LiiTia''  =^  Half-moon. 

The  Missal  (^=  mass-book)  is  descrilied  in  a  previous  part 
of  tliis  chapter* 

A  missal-stand  of  black  wahiut  and  plain  pattern,  costs  $2.25 
to  $2.75,  according  to  its  size  ;  of  ornamental  patterns,  from  $i 
to  $6.     (See  Book-stand.) 

^"  Monstrance  "  ^  Ostensorj. 

The  '"  nave'*  is  the  middle  or  main  part  of  a  church ;  usually 
separated  from  the  aisles  or  wings  hy  pillars  or  columns. 

"  Nocturn ''  is  defined  in  Brando's  Encyclo[M?dia,  *'  An  office 
consisting  of  psahns  and  prayers,  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
Cathalic  Church  at  midnight,  after  the  example  of  David  (Ps. 
118).  It  was  said  to  have  l>een  introjuced  into  the  West  by 
St.  Ambrose.     It  now  forms  part  of  the  service  of  matins." 

A**'nov€na**  is  a  nine  days' devotion  in  honor  of  some 
mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  in  honor  of  t!ie  Virpn  Mary  or 
of  some  saint,  in  order  to  obtain  any  jmrticular  request  or 
blessing. 

Oil  is  consecrated  by  tlie  bishop  on  Manndy-Thursday  an- 
nually for  all  the  churches  of  liis  diocese.  Pure  olive  oil  is 
required  for  this  pnrjiose^  with  balsam  (=  balm)  for  the 
chrism.  Three  metal  vases  are  provided  and  covered  with 
silk,  on  one  of  which  is  engraved  the  words  "  OUuni  Infir^ 
morum^^  (ts  oil  of  the  infirm)  or  the  initials  •*0,  I.**;  on 
another,  **  Oleum  Catechumetwrum^^  (^^oil  of  the  _ 

catechumens )  or  **  O.  C,"  ;  on  the  third,  wliidi 
is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  covered  with 
white  silk,  *'  SaHctum  CkrUma "  (=  holy 
chrism)  or  **  S.O,**  Some  l»alsam  is  mixed  with 
a  little  of  the  oil  from  the  third  vase,  and  this 
mixture  the  bishop  puts  into  the  vase  and  mixes 
with  the  rest  of  the  oil  there.  The  ceremony, 
wliich  consists  of  exorcisms,  prayers,  chantings, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  hand  and      oil-stock. 
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with  tlio  breath,  tfcc,  occupies  16  [lages  of  the  Ponllficah  Itoma- 
numy  and  8  or  10  in  the  ''Ceremotiiaiof  tlie  Clmrch.'*  The  old  oils, 
consecrated  the  year  before,  if  any  had  remained  in  tlie  vases, 
are  put  in  the  ehurch4anips  before  the  holy  sacrament,  to  be 
burnt ;  and  tliose  which  remain  in  pyxes  and  boxes  are  burnt 
with  the  old  silk.  Every  priest  mnst  obtain  from  the  bishop  a 
snp[ily  of  tliese  consecrated  oils  for  Ids  chnrch.  The  oil  of  the 
infirm  is  used  in  extreme  unction  ;  the  oil  of  catechumens  m 
baptism;  the  holy  chrism  in  baptism,  confirmation,  <fec.  Oil- 
stocks  for  Iiolding  the  three  oils,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  cost 
from  8-iJ.»^0,when  made  of  silver-jilated  and  gilt  metal,  to  $8.50, 
when  made  of  silver  gilt*  A  silver  oil-stock  for  the  **  O,  I." 
costs  f3.50,  if  gilt  inside  only,  or  *4,  if  all  gilt.  (See  Chrism 
and  Pyx.) 

An  organ  is  almost  indispeBsablc  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  at  least,  if  the  congregation  have  the  means  of  pro- 
curing one.  Organs  were  intro- 
duced into  the  churches  of  Western 
Europe  more  than  1000  years  ago. 
An  **  ostensory  "  (=  ostmsarium 
^  monstrance  =  rcmonsti'ance) 
is  a  transparent  pyx  or  receptacle 
for  the  host,  which  is  mounted 
upon  a  stand  and  usually  sur- 
rounded with  rays  like  the  sun; 
used  for  cxpasiug  the  host  to  view 
in  the  chnrch  or  in  a  procession. 
In  the '^benediction  of  (or  '^^ith") 
tlie  blessed  sacmment  *'  and  in  the 
'^  40  hours'  exposition,'*  the  con- 
secrated host,  fixed  in  the  little 
half-moon  that  holds  it,  is  put  into 
the  ostensory,  which  is  itself 
placed  upon  a  tlirone  or  place  of 
o8T£Nsoar  (frexch  bty  lb  J  exposition  at  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  altar.     (Sec  Veil*>     Ostensories  are  of  various 
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materials  and  styles  (French,  German,  Byzantine,  Gothic, 
Renalst?aiicc,  <fec,),  from  19  to  80  int^hcs  in  heiglit,  and  vary  in 
price  from  825  to  |5l.>0,  or  more,  if  of  Bolid  silver  or  gold ;  and 
the  cases,  in  which  they  ai^e  commonly  kept,  are  covered  with 
morocco-paper  or  leather,  and  cost  from  $5  to  $lo  additional. 
The  ostensory,  represented  in  the  cut,  is  of  the  French  style, 
19  inclies  high,  and  costs  §25,  when  silver-plated,  with  raya 
id  ornaments  gWt ;  or  $38,  if  all  gilt. 

Paintings  and  pictures  abonnd  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
(See  Cliapters  I,  and  XV,) 

A  ''pall  "may  be — 1*  A  smal!  piece  of  liuen,  stiffened  and 
sometimes  ornamented,  used  to  cover  the  chalice  at  the  mass. 

2.  A  large  black  cloth,  used  to  cover  a  coffin,  tomb,  or  cenotaph. 

3.  A  consecrated  vestment  (see  Chapter  YIL), 
Pastoral  staff  =  crosier,  which  see. 

A  '*  [jaten  "  is  a  (»late  for  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer.  It 
is  usually  small  and  tits  the  chalice  like  a  cover. 

"  Pax'^  ==I)eace.  ^'  To  give  (or  I'eceive)  the  pax  "  is  to  give 
(or  receive)  the  sahitation  **  Pax  tecum  '*  (=  jicace  be  with 
thee),  to  which  the  answer  is  '^  Et  ciiin  iplritu  tuo^'  (=  and 
with  thy  spirit).  ^^Pax^*  was  also  used  formerly  to  denote  a 
plate  of  silver  or  other  material  on  which  a  crucifix  was  en- 
graved, and  which  was  saluted  with  tlie  ''  kiss  of  peace." 

Pews,  or  fixed  seats  for  the  people,  are  not  found  in  St. 
Peter's  and  other  large  European  churches;  but  they  are  used 
in  the  United  States. 

The  ^^Ponlificah  Romanum*^  (=  Roman  Pontifical)  contains, 
in  Latin,  the  |>rayei*s,  readings,  and  forms  to  be  observed  in 
various  ecclesiastical  rites  in  which  a  pontiff  (=  bishop) 
ofBciatea.  It  is  issued  by  the  order  of  the  po[H3s.  The  edition 
of  1818  bears  on  its  title-jiage  the  names  of  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Pius  VII. 

A  ^'Pn'e  Dieu^*  (in  French  ^  pray  God)  is  a  knecling- 
desk,  which  see. 

Processional  cross ;  see  Cross. 
_  Pulpits  have  been  placed  in  churches  from  the  early  days  of 
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Christianity.  Tho  most  ancient  pulpits  now  existing  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  two  marble  pulpits  in  the  basilica  of  Scm 
Lorenzo  and  the  two,  also  wf  marble^  in  tlio  cbureli  of  San 
Clemente  in  Rome,  these  edifices  having  been  originally  built, 
according  to  ti*adition,  about  1(300  years  ago.  One  of  these 
pulpits  is  used  for  reading  oroliauting  the  epistle;  the  otlier 
for  tlie  gospel. 

A  ''  ptirificator,*'  or  **  purifieatory,"  is  a  linen  cloth,  about 
a  foot  square,  used  for  wiping  tho  chalice  and  paten, 

**  Pyx  "  (=  Latin  pyxl^)  is  the  box  in  which  the  host  or 
consecrated  bread  is  kept.      Tlie  pyx  i-epre- 
sented  in  the  upper  cut^  made  of  gilding- 
metal,  silver-plated  J  and   gilt  inside,  costs 
*2J5,  or,  if  all  gilt,  «B.i>5.     Tlie  ''  removal 
of  tlic  pyx  "  from  the  altar  to  tlie  re^xisitory 
on   Maundy- Thursday,   and    the  "  bringing 
back    the    pyx    to    the    altar  • '    on   Good 
Friday   and   Holy  Saturday,  on  occasions 
of  special  ceremony.     A  '*  pyx'*  or  l>ox  is 
also  used  for  the  holy  oils  (see  Oil  above), 
which,  as  represented  in  the  lower  cut,  and 
made   of   silver,  costs,  if  tlio 
inside  only  is  gilt,  $11-25,  ort 
if  all  gilt,  812.25. 

A  ^'  relic-case,'*  also  called 
"reliquary,"  is  a  case  or  re- 
ceptacle for  relics  (see  Cliapter 
XV.),  Reliquaries,  made  to 
stand,  and  varnished,  may  be 
had  of  different  sizes  and  styles,  and  vary  in  price  from  M  to  *12. 
**  Remonstrance  "  =  monstrance,  or  ostensory,  which  see. 
The  term  "  repository  "  (^=a  receptacle  or  place  for  keeping 
anything)  is  specially  applied  to  tho  vessel  or  place  in  which 
the  host  is  kept.  Tims  the  ^'  Ceremonial "  has  among  its 
directions  for  Maundy-Thursday  the  following  in  respect  to  the 
"  Repository  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament " : 
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**  1.  This  repository  is  to  be  prepared  apurt  from  the  principal  altar 
of  the  church,  and  hung  with  preciuua  tapestry,  wliich  should  by  no 
means  be  of  black  ctdor  ;  adorned  with  ilowers  and  lighta,  but  not  with 
relics  or  images  of  saints. 

"  2.  The  repository  or  iiro,  in  which  the  chalice  with  the  Ble-sed 
Sacrament  ia  to  be  plaeed,  should  be  prepared  in  llie  centre  of  tbe  altar' 
It  should  be  finely  adorned  and  secured  with  lock  and  key* 

"  3.     There  sliould  be  a  corporal  in  the  repository. 

"  4-     Another  corponil  on  the  altar. 

**  5.  Steps  to  reach  to  the  repository,  where  the  chalice  is  to  be 
placed/* 


Tlic  **  Rltiuth  R'jmanum  "  (■=Roman  Ritual)  contains  the 
diJ'ectious  and  farms  for  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  of 
other  sacraments,  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  for 
funoraU  and  offices  for  the  dead,  for  various  benedictions,  pro- 
cessions,  prayers,  exorcism,  &c.  It  was  published  by  order  of 
pO{»c  Paul  v.,  and  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Benedict  XIV. 

*'Rood*'  formerly  denoted  a  crucifix.  Tlio  '* rood-loft'*  was 
commonly  a  gallery  over  or  near  the  passage  from  the  body  of 
the  church  into  the  chancel ;  and  in  it  wore  the  images  of  the 
ci-ucifixion  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Trinity  with  the  Son  on  the 
cross,  and  of  Mary,  and  John,  and  sometimes  of  other  saints, 

A  '^rosary*'  (from  Latin  roBanum  ^rose-ljcd)  is  a  series  of 
prayers  consisting  of  repetitions  of  the  Hail  Mary  {=Ave 
Maria')  and  the  Lord^s  prayer  {-^ Pater  nobler)  with  the  ci-eed 
and  Gloria  Patri  (= Glory  to  the  Fatlier)  ;  or  tlie  string  ot 
beads  on  which  tliese  repetitions  are  counted.  Tlic  rosary  con- 
sists  of  165  beads,  and  is  fully  described  and  represented  pic- 
torially  in  Chapter  XV.        ' 

A  *'  sacristy  **  is  an  apartment  attached  to  a  church  in  which 
the  sacred  utensils,  vestments,  and  other  consecrated  articles 
are  kept,  and  where  the  priest  dresses  himself;  called  "vestry" 
in  some  Protestant  churches. 

The  **  sanctuary"  is  the  part  of  a  church  about  the  altar; 
also  called  '*  chancel "  or  '*  choir." 

"  Scapular  "  or  ^^  scapulary  "  (properly=sa  garment  worn  an 
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the  shoulder)  is  applied,  in  the  *'  devotion  of  the  scapulars,**  to 
designate  two  pieces  of  brown  woolen  cloth,  each  about  3  inches 
square,  attached  to  a  double  string,  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
fihoulders,  one  piece  on  the  hack,  the  other  on  the  hrcast.  The 
scapular  usually  luus  on  it  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  tlie  ini- 
tials L  H,  S.  (fur  Jt'sun  Ilojnifmm  Saivator  === Jesus  the  Sa%nor 
of  men)  on  one  piece,  and  I.  M»  L  (for  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph) 
on  the  otlien — Besitles  this  *••  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel,"  there 
arc  3  other  scapulars  likewise,  composed  of  2  small  pieces  of 
woolen  cloth.  These  4  scapulars  may  all  bo  worn  at  once.  In 
this  case  each  of  the  2  parts  is  eomposed  of  4  pieces,  which  are 
sewed  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  and  the  two  parts  are 
joined  togetlierby  two  tape-strings  about  18  inches  long,  so  that 
one  part  falls  on  the  back,  the  other  on  the  breast.  Of  these  4 
leaves  or  pieces  in  each  part,  the  '*  Scapular  of  Mount  CarmeF'  is 
brown  and  about  four  inches  square  ;  the  ^*  Scapular  of(mr  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  "  black  and  somewhat  smaller ;  the  *'  scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception**  is  blue  and  still  smaller;  the 
*'  Scapular  of  tlic  Most  Holy  Trinity  •*  is  white  and  the  smallest, 
witli  a  cross  of  red  and  blue  wool,  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  re- 
ception and  wearing  of  1  of  these  4  scapulars  and  es}iecially  the  re- 
ception  of  the  4  from  a  priest  empowered  to  give  them  ajid  the 
subsequent  wearing  of  them  constantly^  are  regarded  as  enti- 
tling the  wearer  to  special  and  great  spiritual  privileges  (see 
Chapter  XIX.). 

A  '*  sepulchre  **  may  be — 1.  A  tomb  or  burial-place  for 
a  corpse.  2,  A  hollow  receptacle  in  the  altar  for  the  relics  of 
saints. 

A  '*  sprinkle  "  is  a  brush  or  other  instrument  for  sprink- 
ling holy  water  ;  also  called  **  Bprinkliug-brush."  See  lluly 
Water,  above. 

A  staff  is  used  for  carrying  the  processional  cross.  See 
Cross  and  Crosier. 

A  **  station  "  ^  a  place  for  standing  or  stopping,  &c.  Tlie 
term  is  applied  to  a  jJacc,  which  is  not  a  church  or  chapel,  but 
is  used  for  religious  services  at  appointed  times  j  also  to   a 
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church  in  which  indulgences  are  granted  on  certain  days.  Tlie 
"stations  of  the  holy  cross,"  also  called  llie  **  holy  way  of  the 
cross/'  consiBt  of  14  representations  of  the  sncc<^ssivc  stages  of 
our  Lord's  passion,  or  of  liis  journey  from  llie  Irill  uf  Pilate 
to  Calrary,  which  are  set  up  in  regular  order  rounil  the  nave  of 
a  church  or  elsewhere,  and  visitodsaccessively,  with  meditation 
and  prayer  at  each  station,  the  devotion  being  a  pubstituto  for 
an  actual  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  a  visit  to  tlieholy  places 
themselves.  The  14  stations  of  the  cross  represent —  (1.) 
Jesus  is  condemned  to  death  ;  (2,)  Jesus  is  made  to  bear  his 
cross  ;  (3.)  Jesus  falls  the  first  time  under  Ijis  cross ;  (4.) 
Jesus  meets  his  afflicted  mother  ;  (5.)  The  Cyrenian  helps 
Jesus  to  carry  his  cross  ;  (G.)  Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus ; 
(7.)  Jesus  falls  the  second  time ;  (8.)  Jesus  speaks  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem ;  (9.)  Jesus  falls  the  third  time ;  (10,) 
Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  garnieiils ;  (11.)  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the 
cross;  (12.)  Jesus  dies  on  the  cross;  (13.)  Jesus  is  taken 
down  from  the  cross  j  (14.)  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  sepulchre- 
A  set  of  tlie  "  stations  of  the  holy  cross,  in  oW  paintings,"  may 
vary  from  29  inches  in  height  and  21  in  width,  to  48  inches  in 
height  and  36  in  width,  and  costs  on  stretchers  from  jSllO  to 
#500  iJi  gold  ;  a  set  in  14  oil-prints  on  canvas  and  stretchers 
may  be  from  24  by  17  inches  to  34  by  251  inches  in  size,  and 
from  $32  to  $75  (gold)  in  price ;  a  set  in  14  jithographs,  plain, 
colored,  &c,,  may  vary  in  size  fmm  G  by  9  inches  to  24  by  83J 
inches,  and  is  sold  (without  frames)  at  from  90  cents  to  $31.- 
50  in  cnrrency. 

Statues  are  among  the  prominent  ornaments  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  and  chaj^els.  Statues  executed  in  marble  and 
bronze  abound  in  tlie  cinirclies  of  Rome,  Ac.  (see  Chapter  I.)  ; 
but  statues  of  zinc,  painted  in  natural  colors,  are  now  recom- 
mended fi^r  churches  aj>d  eliajicls  as  more  durable  and  service- 
able. These  are  made  from  1  to  8  feet  high, and  cost  from  $5 
to  $350  each.  A  zinc  statue  of  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven," 
with  the  Infant  Jesus,  is  represented  in  Cliap.  XV,,  and  costs, 
according  to  the  size  (IS  to  6  feet)    from  Sl(>  to  $150.     Diar 
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demB  and  crowns  for  fitatues,  richly  ornamented  with  stones, 
cost  from  $3  to  $20,  A  set  of  zinc  statues  for  tlie  Christmas- 
crib,  consisting  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  I)'ing  with  arms  stretched 
forth,  Mary  and  Joseph  kneeling,  3  kings,  4  she^Jierds,  1  an- 
gel with  the  glory  round  liim,  and  heads  of  an  ox  and  ass,  in 
all  13  figtirea,  the  standing  ones  41  feet  high,  and  the  others 
of  propirtionato  size,  cost  together  $677,  Statues  of  comi)0- 
sition  are  impoi-ted  hito  the  Uni  cd  States  from  Munich  in 
Germany  and  from  France  ;  but  their  prices  are  not  given. 

Stools  arc  sometimes  used  as  seats  for  assistant  priests,  as- 
sistant deacons,  cope-bcarcrs,  <&c.  See  Bench  and  Chair  and 
Faldstool  above, 

A  '*  tabernacle  "  is  a  receptacle  for  something  sacred,  as  for 
the  pyx  on  the  altar  (sec  chapel  3),  for  relics  (see  Relic-case), 

"  Tapers**  are  small  wax-candles  (see Candle).  Fosbroke's 
*'  British  Monachism"  makes  mention  of 

**  Tapers,  omamf^nted  with  fiowera,  used  on  high  festivala  to  burn 
before  particular  images,  and  be  borne  in  procession," 

*' TtTieircE?"  (Latin  =^  darkness)  is  tlie  name  given  to  the 
matins  and  lauds  of  Maundy-Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy 
Saturday  (said  m\  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings of  Holy- Week),  because,  during  the  course  of  the  office, 
the  lights  in  the  church  are  extinguished.     See  Chapter  XVI. 

A  *' throne,'*  or  chair  of  state,  is  directed  to  be  prepared  for 
the  bishop,  at  solemn  pontifical  mass.  It  should  be  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair,  covered  with  silk  cloth,  and  placed  on  a 
platform  3  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  on  the 
gospel  side  of  it  against  the  side-walls.  Over  the  chair  shotdd 
be  a  canopy,  with  hangings  all  around  ;  and  by  its  side  should 
be  2  wooden  stools  for  tlie  assistant  deacons,  and  another  placed 
a  little  further  forward  for  the  assistant  priest*  A  *'  tlirone  " 
or  snmll  eauoi^y,  is  required  to  be  erected  in  the  most  conspic* 
uous  place  on  or  over  the  altiir,  for  the  benediction  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (see  Ostensory), 
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See 


^    "Thurible"  (Latin  ihuribulum^  =  censer,  which  see. 

The  herb  "  thyme  "  is  used  in  tlic  benediction  of  bells. 
Bells. 

Tongs  are  required  to  take  fire  for  the  censer  from  the  chaf- 
ing dish* 

Torches  are  used  '*  at  the  benediction,  elevation,  and  proces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

Towels  are,  of  course,  needed  to  ^ripcthe  priest's  hands  after 
he  washes  them  in  the  public  services. 

The  *'Tnict*'  is  a  part  of  the  mass  described  in  the  prcccd- 
iug  part  of  tliis  chapter. 

A  **  triangle,"  or  triangular  candlestick,  baring 
15  brown  wax  candles  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  is  used  during  the  office  of  Tenebrm.  The 
triple  candle  used  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  composed  "  I^ 
of  3  candles  of  equal  height,  which  arc  united  at  the 
base  in  a  common  stock,  like  a  three-pronged  fork^  is  alaa 
called  a  *'triaugle."     See  Caudles. 

The  "  umbrelUno^^^  or  '*  umbrella,"  is  a  small  umbrella- 
8hai)ed  canopy,  wbich  is  opened 
and  carried  over  the  priest  as  he  is 
conveying  the  host  or  blessed  sa- 
crament in  his  hands  from  one 
altar  to  another  in  the  same  church. 
Its  form,  when  open,  is  given  in 
the  annexed  cut. 

Veils  are  much  used  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Chu rch .  An  "  al t a r- vei I "  ==  a n- 
t/ependinm»  which  see.  A  **  hu- 
meral veil  "  (from  Latin  hmnerus  kacramemt, 
=8houlder)  is  a  long  veil,  with  wbich  the  priest's  shouldera 
and  the  host  may  be  covered,  as  he  carries  the  latter  in  his 
hands.  A  white  veil  is  used  for  covering  the  ostensory  on  the 
altar,  before  tlie  benediction  with  the  blessed  sacrament  (see 
Ostensory)  ;  and  on  the  side-table  at  the  same  time  is  a  white 

*' benedictionveiL"    This  henediction-veil  is  afterwards,  when 
31 
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the  benediction  is  about  to  be  given,  taken  from  the  side-table 
by  the  censer-bearer  and  extended  on  the  priest's  shoulders ; 
the  priest  takes  the  ostensory,  turns  the  back  of  it  to  his  face, 
covers  his  hands  with  the  extremities  of  this  veil,  and  holds  up 
the  ostensory,  while  he  turns  to  his  right  towards  the  people 
and  continues  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  till  he  faces  the  altar 
again ;  he  then  replaces  the  ostensory  on  the  altar,  and  is 
divested  of  the  benediction-veil,  the  "  benediction  with  the 
blessed  sacrament"  having  thus  been  given  while  the  priest 
himself  was  silent.  Benediction-veils  of  "  white  moire-antique 
or  watered  silk,  with  real  gold  embroidery,  silk  lining,"  cost 
from  $45  to  $150  in  gold ;  others,  of  gold  cloth  embroidered, 
or  of  white  damask  interwoven  with  gold  and  flowers,  are  of 
various  prices,  from  $100  in  gold  down  to  $6. 

The  *'  wafer  "  is  the  thin  leaf  like  bread  used  in  the  mass. 
Tlie  material,  mode  of  consecration,  Ac,  are  described  above. 
See  Bread,  Host,  and  the  account  of  the  Mass,  above. 

Water ;  see  Holy  Water,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HONOR   PAID  TO   SiJNTS,   RELICS,   PICTURES,   IMAGES,   40^ 

The  couDcil  of  Trent  at  its  25th  session  passed  a  decree 
^^  concerning  the  ijivocatian,  veneration,  and  relics  of  saints, 
and  concerning  sacred  imag:es/'  This  decree  commands  bish- 
ops and  other  spiritual  teachers  to  teach — 

**  That  the  saints,  who  reign  together  with  Chris t*  offer  to  God  their 
prajers  for  men  ;  that  it  b  good  and  useful  suppHantly  to  invoke  them, 
and  to  flee  tjo  their  prayers,  help,  and  assistance,  on  aoeotmt  of  the  ben* 
efits  to  be  obtained  from  God  through  Ida  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  our  onlj  Redeemer  and  Savior :  *  .  .  also,  that  the  holy  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs  and  of  others  living  with  Christ,  whfch  were  living 
members  of  ClirL*t,  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spiritt  to  be  raised  by 
him  to  eternal  life,  and  glorified^  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful, 
Bince  through  them  many  benefits  are  bestowed  on  men  by  God ;  .  •  * . 
moreover,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  God-bearing  Virgin,  and 
of  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  especially  in  churches,  and 
due  honor  and  veneration  rendered  to  them  ;  not  that  it  is  believed  thut 
there  re^iides  in  them  any  divinity,  or  virtue,  on  ac(!Ount  of  winch  they  are 
to  be  worshiped,  or  tlmt  any  thing  is  to  be  sought  from  them,  or  that 
confidence  h  to  be  placed  in  images,  as  was  formerly  done  by  the  Gen- 
files  who  put  their  truest  in  idol-*;  but  since  the  honor,  which  is  shown 
to  them,  is  referred  to  the  originals  which  they  represent ;  so  that  through 
the  images,  which  we  kiss,  and  before  whi-h  we  uncover  the  head,  and 
fall  down,  we  adore  Christ,  and  venerate  the  painU,  whose  likeness  Chey 
bear;  .  •  .  .  that  throujih  the  hi^iorJes  of  I  he  mysteries  of  our  re- 
demption, exprea:*ed  in  pictures  or  other  similitudes,  the  people  are  in- 
structed and  confirmed  in  the  articles  of  faith  which  are  to  be  remem- 
bered and  diligently  cherished  ;  that  from  all  sacred  images  great  ad- 
vantage is  derived,  not  ouly  because  the  people  are  reminded  of  the 
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benefits  and  gifts  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  Christ,  but  abo  be^ 
cause  the  divine  miracles  wrought  by  the  saims  aad  their  salutary 
examples  are  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  that  they  may  thank 
God  for  those,  imitate  the  saiut-i  in  their  own  life  and  manners,  and 
be  ej^cited  to  adore  and  love  Giyd,  and  to  rullivate  piety.  If  any  oue 
Bhalt  teach  or  think  in  opposition  to  these  decrees,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed  

*^  The  council  decrees  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  no  one  to  fix  or 
cau!4e  to  bt?  fixed»  in  any  place  or  church,  howf^oevf  r  exempts  any  un- 
usual image,  uidess  it  be  approved  by  the  bishop ;  also,  that  no  new 
miracles  are  to  be  admitted,  or  new  relics  received,  except  with  the 
recognition  and  approbation  of  the  same  bishop,  who,  a**  soon  a^  he  has 
been  informed  of  them*  and  hw^  takun  the  advice  of  theologians  and 
other  pious  men,  may  do  what  he  Bhall  judge  consonant  with  truth  and 
piety." 

The  decree  of  the  council  is  carefully  worded  and  presents 
the  theory  of  the  subject.  The  ci'eed  t>f  pof>e  Pius  IV.  (see 
Chap.  IL)>  the  Catechism  of  tlje  Council  of  Trent,  and  all 
other  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clmrcb,  agree  in  sul>- 
staiiee  with  the  teaching  here  given. 

*'Thc  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  or  "  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,'*  m  found  in  various  popular  prayer-books 
for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics.  As  given  in  *^  The  Garden  of 
the  Soul/'  a  prayer-book  officially  approved  by  '"  fJolm,  Arcb- 
bishop  of  New  York/'  this  anthem  occurs  twice  in  it 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  Mother  of  God,  despise  not  onr 
petitions  in  our  necessities,  but  deliver  ua  from  all  dangers,  O  ever 
glorious  and  ble&sed  Virgin." 

This  Litany  consists  of  ejacnlatory  prayers  for  mercy,  ad- 
dressed to  God  and  Christ,  of  a  longer  prayer  to  be  brought 
to  the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  but  principally  of  appeals 
("  Pray  for  us  *')  addressed  to  Mary  under  each  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

**  Holy  Mary,  Holy  Mother  of  GiimI,  Holy  Virgin  ofrirgins.  Mother  of 
Christ,  Mother  of  divine  grace,  Mother  most  pure.  Mother  most  chaste. 
Mother  undefiled,  Mother  untouched,  Mother  most  amiable,  Mother  most 
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admirable,  Mother  of  our  Creator,  Mother  of  otir  Redeemer,  Yirgin  most 
prudent,  Virgin  most  veneniMe,  Virgin  most  renowiicd,  Virgin  most 
powerful.  Virgin  most  merciful,  Virgiu  most  faitliful,  Mirror  of  justice, 
Seat  of  wisdom,  Cause  of  our  joy,  Spiritual  ve^el,  Vessel  of  honor, 
Vessel  of  sinjjular  devotion^  Mjssicul  ro?e.  Tower  of  David,  Tower  of 
ivory»  House  of  gold.  Ark  of  the  covenant,  Gate  of  heaven,  Moniing 
star,  Health  of  the  weak,  Refuge  of  sinu«?rS|  Comforter  of  the  afflicted. 
Help  of  Christians*  Queen  of  angels,  Queen  of  patriarchs.  Queen  of 
prophet:*.  Queen  of  apostles.  Queen  of  martyrs,  Queen  of  confessors, 
Queen  of  virgins,  Queen  of  all  Baints," 

The  "  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  '*  is  altogeihcr  the 
most  popular  form  of  devotion  among  Roman  Catholics*  It 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  many  {jojxjs,  who  liave 
granted  great  indulgences  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  is  eaid 
with  beads,  and  is  divided  into  15  decades  or  tens,  each  decade 
consisting  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  (=  Pater  noster)^  10  Hail 
Mary's  (^  Ave  Maria)^  and  Glory  be  to  the  Father  (^  Gloria 
Patri).  These  15  decades  correspond  with  tlie  15  "  Mysteries 
of  Redemption/'  5  of  which  are  joyful ,  5  sorrowful,  and  5 
glorions.  The  5  "  Joyful  Mysteries  " — the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation,  the  Finding  in  the 
Temple — are  said  on  Mondays  and  lliursdays  thrmigh  the 
year,  and  daily  from  the  1st  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification.  Tlie  5  **  Sorrowful  Mysteries  " — ^the  Bloody 
Sweat,  tlie  Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Carriage  (=^  carr3nng)  of  the  Cross,  the  Cnicifixion — are 
said  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  tln-ough  the  year,  and  daily  from 
Ash-Wednesday  to  Easter-Sutiday.  The  5  "  Glorious  Mys- 
teries " — the  Ri^surrection,  the  Ascension,  the  Coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Tlie  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Cor<^ 
nation  of  our  Blessed  Lady^ — are  said  on  the  ordinary  Sundays, 
and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the  year,  and  daily 
from  Easter-Sunday  to  Trinity  Sunday. 

The  manner  of  saying  the  Rosary  on  the  beads  may  bo  un- 
derstood by  these  directions  witli  the  accompanying  cut. 

Oa  the  cross,  say  the  Apostles'  Creed.     On  the  next  large  bead* 
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Baj  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Ou  the  next  small  bead,  say  the  Hail  Mary, 

thus: 

**  Hail  Mary,  fuD 
of  ^race,  the  Lord  ia 
with  thee :  hiesaed 
art  tliou  amotii^t 
women,  and  blessed 
is  tlio  fi-uit  of  thy 
womb,  Jesus.  Who 
liimj  \n  err  age  our 
Fai(h.  Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  Go*U  pniy 
for  ua  KinnerSf  now, 
and  at  th^  hour  of 
our  death.  Amen/* 
On  the  2d  small 
hf'ad,  r<?peat  the  Hall 
Mary,  Fubsti  ruling 
for  the  aliove  itali- 
cized word^,  "  >f%o 
way  stTvnffthen  our 
Hop^r  On  the  3d 
small  bead,  repeat 
the  Hail  Mary,  gubstitufin*]^  in  the  same  place,  **  Who  tnaif  enliven  our 
Charity**    Then,  and  at  the  end  of  tsQry  dfcade,  fay, 

**  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Gho^ 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now^  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end.    Amen." 

On  the  next  large  bead,  and  on  erery  large  bead^  ?ay  the  Lord'a 
Prayer.  In  saying  the  10  Hall  Mary-*  for  the  1st  "Joyful  31yslery,V 
substitute  for  the  above  italicized  clause,  **  Who  was  made  man  for  us  ;  V 
in  the  2d,  "  Whom  thou  didst  carry  to  Si.  EUzaheth'w  ;  **  in  the  Sd,  '*  Who 
was  horn  in  a  stable  for  us;**  in  the  4lh,  "  Who  was  prfsentfd  in  tk€ 
temple  for  n$ ;  "  in  the  5tht  "  Whom  t/tou  didst  find  in  the  temple** 

At  the  end  of  the  5  "  Joyfnl  Mysteries,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  5 
**  Sorrowful  "  and  5  *'  Glorious  Mysteries,"  say  the  Solve  Re^na  (= 
Hail,  Queen)  thus: 

**  Hftil  I  Holy  Queen j  Mother  of  Mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  and 
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our  hope.  To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banishcEl  chiMreo  of  Eve.  To 
thee  ilo  we  send  up  our  ?igh:4,  mourning  and  weeping  in  Uiii*  valley  of 
tears.  Turn  then,  0  mo^t  gracious  advocate,  thine  ejes  of  mercy  to- 
wards us  ;  and  after  thi-^  our  exile  i^  ended,  show  us  the  blessed  fruit 
of  thy  womb>  Jesus.  O  clement !  O  pious  !  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary  I 
*•  V.  Pnay  for  us,  O  holy  Mother  of  God. 
**  li.  That  we  may  he  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Chrii^t^** 
III  saying  the  5  "  Sorrowful  Mysteries/'  tlie  clauses  fiub>tiluteil  in  the 
•*  Hail  ilarys"  for  tfie  italicized  clause  are :  (1)  "  W7ta  tweated  blood 
for  us  ;  "  (2)  **  Who  wag  $roiirgedfor  ni  ;  "  (S)  **  Who  was  crowned 
with  thorns  for  \is;  **  (4)  **  Who  carried  the  heavy  cross  far  us  ;  **  (5) 
**  JFJto  was  crucified  and  died  for  us."  In  saying  the  .5  "  Glorious 
Mysteries,**  substitute  for  the  itali«  ized  clause  — (1)  "  W?m  arose  from 
the  dead  ;  "  (2)  **  Who  ascended  inio  heaven  ;  "  (3)  **  Who  sent  the  Noltf 
Ghost;  ^'(4)  •*  Ww  assumed  thee  [or,  took  thee  up']  into  heathen  ^* 
f 5 )  *  *  Who  crowned  thee  in  heaven.'-^ 

The  5th  "Glorious  Mystery"' — *'the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin " — is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
which   is    coriied    from  »»«..»  ^.   . 

'^Tlie    Rosary   of    the  "^ 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary,*' 
published  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Most 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  D. 
D*,  Arclibishop  of  New 
York. 

At  the  end  of  the 
chaplet  or  rosary^  it  is 
customary  to  say  the 
**  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Tirgin,"  which  is  given 
above. 

The  '* Living  Rosary"  is  a  sort  of  devotion  which  began 
in  1826  at  Lyons  in   France,   and  was  sanctioned  hy  pope 

*Tlie  introduetion  of  the  italicized  dailies  aciMirTli  with  ihc  method  offajing  the 
mtkrr  which  is   pmcticcd  hy  the  Jomlta  iind  Rcdemptorisu.    These  clunites  are 
[iven  with  BJjme  vanntionA  in  diflbrcnl  books.     With  these  clanses.  or  initcadof 
^tbenii  may  be  introduced  a  meditation  and  prayer  for  ciich  iiij«tcry. 
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Gregory  X\^.  15  persons  form  a  company  or  circle,  each 
taking  by  lot  one  of  the  15  *'  Mysteries  of  llie  Rosary,"  and 
and  reciting  its  decade(=10  Hail  Marys,  with  a  Lord's 
Prayer  before  it  and  a  Gloria  Patri)  every  day.  A  num- 
ber of  circles  united  under  a  clergyman  as  director,  con- 
stitute a  sodality  (see  Chap,  XIV,), 

The  "  devotion  of  the  Scapulars,"  another  popular  mode  of 
honoring  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  has  its  reputed  origin  in  an  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin  to  Simon  Stock,  Superior  General  of  the 
Carmelites,  July  16,  1251,  and  her  bestowal  on  himthoii  of  the 
Scapular  of  Mount  Carracl  (see  Chapters  XIV.  and  XIX.). 

We  also  find  in  an  authorized  prayer-book  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics an  "  Office  of  tlie  Sacred  and  Immaculate?  Heart  of  Mary,'* 
the  key-note  of  which  is*'  Immacukite  Heart  of  Mary  !  Inflame 
our  hearts  with  the  lore  with  which  you  burn  for  Jesus."  In 
another  autliorized  prayer-book  is  a  "  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary,**  containing  this  petition  :  **  Immaculate  Mary, 
meek  and  humble  of  heart.  Make  our  heart  according  to  the 
Heart  of  Jesus," 

"Tlie  Glories  of  Mary"  is  a  book  translated  from  the  Ital- 
ian of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  founder  of  the  Redemptorists ; 
officially  approved  by  **  f  John  [Hughes],  Archbishop  of  New 
York,"  in  1852;  and  published  in  New  York  by  "  T.  W. 
Strong,  late  Edward  Dmiigan  &  Bro.,  Catholic  Publishing 
House."  The  5th  discourse  in  the  2d  part  of  this  book  is  '*  on 
the  Visitation  of  Mary,"  and  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  tab^e 
of  contents : 

**  Maiy  IS  the  treasurer  of  all  the  divine  graces ;  therefore  he  wha 
deairCB  graces^  should  have  recourse  to  Marj" ;  and  ho  vvlio  lias  re- 
course to  Mary,  ehould  be  secure  of  obtaining  the  graces  he  wi^e^** 

In  the  discourse  itself  this  language  occurs : 


**  St  Bernard.  * . .  said :  Let  us  then  seek  grace,  and  let  n«  seek  it 

through  Mary,  for  what  she  seeks  she  tlnds,  and  can  not  be  frustrated.  I^ 
then,  we  desire  pp^iccs,  "we  must  go  to  this  treasurer  and  dispcnsatrix 
of  graces ;  for  this  is  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Giver  of  every  good>  b3 
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St.  "Bernard  himself  assnrea  us,  that  all  ^rracea  are  dispensed  by  the 
baJidofMary,  AH*  all:  Totiinij  totum  [Latin,  sigmfyirig  *  all']  ;  he 
who  6ays  all,  excludes  nothing.  *  . . 

'*  Let  us  ever  remember  the  two  great  privileges  which  thi^  good 
mother  possesses,  namely:  the  desire  she  has  to  do  ua  good,  and  the 
power  she  has  with  her  Son  to  ohtaiu  wliatcver  she  a^^kr?. .  .  *  If  we 
also  desire  the  happy  visits  of  this  queen  of  heaven,  it  will  ^eatly  aid 
us  if  we  often  visit  her  before  some  image,  or  in  some  church  dedicated 
ta  her." 

The  prayer  with  whicli  this  discourse  is  concluded,  has  these 
passages : 

**.  . .  *  Ask,  ask  then  for  mo,  Oh  most  holy  Virgin,  whatever  thou  e»- 
tcemest  best.     Thy  prayers  are  never  rejected.  ...  I  will  live  trusting 

in  thee,     Thoti  must  think  only  on  saving  me.     Amen." 

In  the  8th  discourse,  "  On  the  Assumption  of  Mary,"  the 
heads  are : 

**  Ist.  How  glorioua  was  the  triumph  of  Mary  when  she  ascended  to 
heaven ! 
**2d.  How  exalted  was  the  throne  to  which  she  was  raisod  in  heaven  I  ** 

The  discourse  itself  says : 

J. 

**  The  Father  crowns  her  l>y  sharing  with  her  his  power,  the  Ron  his 
wisdom,  the  Holy  Sjiirit  his  love*  And  all  the  three  divine  persons 
eatabii^hing  her  ihrune  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesua*  declare  her  univer- 
sal queen  of  heaven  and  of  e^rth,  and  command  angels  and  all  crea- 
tures to  recognize  her  for  their  queen,  and  as  queen  lo  serve  and  obey 
her ... ." 

A  part  of  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  is : 

**0h  great,  excellent,  ami  most  glorious  Lady,  prostrate  at  the  fool 
of  thy  throne,  wewlore  thee  from  this  valley  of  tears.  We  rejoice  at 
the  immense  glory  with  which  our  Lonl  has  enridied  ihee.  Now  that 
thou  art  really  queen  of  heaven  and  of  cjirth,  ah.  do  not  forget  us  tliy 
poor  servants.  .  ,  .  0)»tain  for  u^  the  holy  love  of  God,  a  good  death, 
and  paradise.  Oh  Lady,  change  ns  from  dinners  to  saints.  Perform 
this  miracle  that  will  redound  more  to  thy  honor,  than  if  thou  didat  re* 
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■tore  Bight  to  a  thousand  blind  persons,  or  nu^  a  thousand  from  the 
dead.  Thou  Lit  m  powerful  with  God,  it  t&  enough  to  say  that  thou 
art  hh  mother,  his  most  Wloved,  fall  of  his  grixce  ;  what  can  he  then 
deny  thee  ?  Oh  tiiosit  lovely  queen,  we  do  not  pretend  to  behold  thee 
on  the  earth,  but  we  desire  to  go  and  see  thee  in  pariidiae ;  thou  must 
obtain  this  for  us.     Thus  we  certainly  hope.     Amen,  amen,** 

The  cngrariiig  here  given,  is  copied 
from  oncpuldished  by  Beiiziger  Broth- 
ers, of  New  York  and  CiJiciniiati  ; 
and  represents  a  statue  of  Mary  queen 
of  heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus,  which 
is  actually  for  sale,  as  noticed  in  Chai> 
ter  XIV.  The  declaration  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  Mary  is  given 
in  Chapter  II. 

But  many  other  saints,*  besides 
Jlary,  are  greatly  honored  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Thus  *^  A  Novcna  to  St* 
Joseph/'  in  the  ''  Garden  of  the  Soul,'* 
begins  tlms : 

*'  O  gbrious  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Judahl  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  all  the 
pntriarch^l  just  and  happy  St.  Joseph  !  lis- 
ten to  my  prayer.  Tliou  nrt  my  glorious 
p  rot  lector,  and  shalt  ever  be,  iifEer  Jesus  and 
Mary,  the  object  of  my  most  profound  ven* 
^  eration    and  tender  confidence.     Thou   art 

ne^vEW  ^^^  ^'^^^  hidden,  though  the  greatest  saint, 
and  art  pecnliarly  the  patron  of  those  who 
serve  God  with  the  greatest  purity  and  ier\ or.  In  iniion  with  all  those 
who  have  ever  been  most  devoted  to  thee,  I  now  dedicate  myself  to  thy 
eervioe ;  beseeching  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  vouehaafed 
to  love  and  obey  thee  as  a  son,  to  become  a  father  to  me  ;  and  to  obtain 
for  me  the  filial  resjiect,  confidence,  and  love,  of  a  child  towards   thi^e. 

*tn  mn  nlphiibeticiil  cauilogiie  of  m&le  anrl  fcmalL^  iiaints,  pu1>lijili<Hi  nt  IViris  m 
1847,  there  Wf?TO  emimcratccl  1128  canottiEcd  eaints  j  nnd  the  number  )i««  been 
ooDMdcrably  increased  since  tb&C  time,  as  bjr  the  canonisation  of  27  Japan^ae  loar- 
tjn  in  1863  (SM  Chapter  IV,),  &c. 
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O  powerful  advocate  of  all  Chriatians!  who?e  intercesslont  as  St.  Tere«a 

assures  u*^  has  never  been  found  to  fail,  deign  to  interceile  for  me  now, 
and  to  implore  for  me  the  parLiculikr  iiitenlion  of  this  Novena,  {Spfctfy 
iL)  Present  me,  O  great  Saiut^  to  the  adorable  Trinity,  with  whom 
thou  hadst  bo  glorious  and  &o  intimate  a  correspoudence." 

This  iiovena  specially  and  repeat- 
edly beseeches  St*  Joseph,  under 
many  titles,  as  '*  Guardian  of  the 
Word  Incarnate/*  "  Spouse  of  the 
ever-blessed  Tii^giii,*'  &c.,  "  Fray  for 
us  "  ;  and  concludes  with  the  prayer : 

**  Assist  us,  O  Lord  1  wc  beseech  theej 
by  the  merits  of  the  Spouse  of  thy  most 
holy  Mother,  tliat  what  our  unworthine^ 
can  not  obtain,  may  be  given  its  by  his  in- 
terceji^^ion  with  thee :  who  Iivest  and 
reignest  with  God  the  Father  tu  (he  unity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end* 
Ami*n." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  of  a  ban- 
ner, such  as  is  maim factu red  and  sold 
by   Benziger   Brothers   (see  Chapter 
XIV.)   representing  St  Joseph  audDAirwEii  EBPRE^itrnto  baiitt 
the  infant  Jesus.  josepm  with  the  infjlnt 

The  Virgin  Mary  has  been  constitut- 
ed the  patron  saint  of  the  United  States,  as  St,  George  is  of  Eng- 
gland,  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  St,  Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  Denis 
of  France,  St.  James  of  Sijain,  St.  Nicliolas  (=: Santa  Glaus)  of 
Holland,  also  of  children,  maidens,  sailors,  Ac. 

One  of  the  3  grand  relics  exhiliited  at  St.  Peter*s  in  Rome 
on  Thui-sday  in  H«dy  Week  is  the  "  VoKo  Santo^*  or  *' true 
likeness  of  our  Savior  on  St,  Veronica's  handkerchief."  Ver- 
onica (probably  a  corruption  of  vera  icon  =true  image)  is  said 
to  have  offered  Jesus  a  handkerchief  or  towel  when  he  was  car- 
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ryiiig  his  cross  (see  illustrations  of  the  nmss  in  Clmp.  XIV,) 
and  his  likeness  is  said  to  luive  been  then  miraculously  im- 
pressed upon  it.  Accurate  representations  of  this  Votto  Santa 
have  been  sold  in  Rome  for  SO  cents  each  on  silk,  8  cents  on 
cotton,  or  1  cent  on  paj>cr.  The  cut  is  a  fac-simile  of 
the  picture  on  the  original  liandkcrcliicf.  The  inscription  is  in 
Latin  *^  Veiu  effigies  sacri  vultus  D*n  Ieso  christi.  Boina 
in  sacrosancta  Basilica  8,  Petri  in  Vaticano  religiosissime  as- 
servatur  et  colitur,'*  The  translation  of  this  is :  *•  Tme  image 
of  the  saci-cd  countenance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  most  religiously  preserved  and 
worshiped  at  Rome  in  the  holy  basilica  of 
j  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican.'^  The  saint  and  the 
legend  are  botli  doubtless  mere  inventions, 
without  any  basis  of  truth. 

The  city  of  Rome,  as  appears  in  Chapter  L, 

is  full  of  statues  and  pictures,  which  ai*e  wor- 

-shi|M?d;  relics  abound  there  and  elsewhere 

«^?i.S',™*«.i"  the  "sepulchres-  of  cl.urches,  relic-cases, 

Ksuciufjr.        Ac.,  and,  with   the  *'  host,"  cross,  <tc,,  are 

adoi^d,  as  noticed  in  Chapter 
XIV.;  the  festivals  of  saints 
are  spoken  of  in  Chapter 
XVI.;  and  miracles  in  Chap- 
ter XXVI. 

The  Protestant  view  of  this 
whole  subject  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Cramp  in  his 
*^  Text-book  of  Poi>ery  "  thus : 

**Tbat  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  is  an  idolatroua 
syBtem^  baa  oftt'u  been  as- 
serted nnd  satisfactorily  proved. 
It  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  better  than 
tnocliHed  pagant*m.  For  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  die  gods  nnd  goddesses  of  anci«-nt  liistery,  ai« 
Bubsiituted  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints.  • ,  .  It  is  only  necess^ary  to 
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refer  to  the  ordinary  devotions  and  tlailj  practice  of  Roman  Catholics, 
God  is  not  l!;e  exclusive  object  of  th*.^ir  worship;  his  pro^ddenceis  not 
their  ^ole  trust ;  nor  do  tliey  confess  their  sin^  to  him  only,  but  divide 
that  solemn  act  between  the  Deit}%  the  Virj^in,  and  the  saints.  It  is 
not  denied  that  mai^y  of  the  prayers  and  devotional  exercises  prepared 
for  their  use  seem  to  savor  of  pioty  ;  but  their  good  eflect  is  neutral- 
ised by  the  perpetual  reference  to  angfdic  guardians  and  faintly  in- 
tercessors. ,  *  .  In  short,  God  is  praeticaUy  excluded ;  the  ttitercessions 
of  the  Savior  is  forgotten :  the  i^alnU  are  all  in  all.  This  is  tnie  of  the 
multitude.  If  the  sentiments  of  the  enlighteaed  appear  pomewhat  more 
congenial  with  Scripture,  still  it  is  evident  that  this  branch  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  system,  mu.*tt  in  every  instance,  produce  unworthy  ideas  of  the 
character  of  the  Almighty,  who  is  supposed  to  withold  his  blessings  liU 
they  are  wrung  from  him  l)y  the  prayers  and  persuasions  of  the  sainta. 
But  he  has  said  that  he  ^  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,*  ....  He 
who  associates  others  with  the  Redeemer,  or  substitutes  others  in  his 
place^  trtaU  him  w4th  foul  indignity,  ami  has  no  Scrijitnml  warrant  to 
expect  a  blessing.  .  .  .  Crealure-worf^hip  reaches  its  utmost  height  in  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  devout  Roman  Calholic  l^ajs  her  the  most  extrav- 
agant honor  and  veneration.  The  language  adopted  in  addressing  the 
'  Queen  of  heaven,*  can  not  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  blasidiemy, 
since  prayers  arc  offered  directly  to  her»  as  if  to  a  divine  being*  and 
blessings  are  supplicated<»as  from  one  who  is  able  to  bestow  them.  In 
all  devotions  she  has  a  share.  ,  .  .  To  the  ignorant  devotee  she  is  more 
than  Christ,  than  God  ;  be  believes  that  she  can  command  her  Son, 
tiiat  to  her  intercessions  nothing  can  be  denied,  and  that  to  her  power 
all  tilings  are  possible,  ,  .  .  Irreligion  of  the  wor^t  kind  is  promoted  by 
the  use  of  relics  aad  images.  We  say»  of  the  worst  kind  ;  because  un- 
der the  gpecious  garb  of  piety  is  concealed  practical  forge tfuin ess  of 
God.  lie  who  is  so  favored  as  to  obtain  possession  of  sometliing  that 
is  called  a  n  lie,  transfers  to  it  the  veneration  and  trust  which  he  owes 
to  his  Crtiator,  and  is  not  a  whit  suj>erior  to  the  ido!-manufacturerof  old 
whose  fully  is  so  powerfully  exposed  in  holy  writ  (Is.  44  :  11— ^f})^ ,  ,  . 
The  veneration  of  images  is  nothing  less  than  idolarry.  The  pagtin  would 
make  the  same  excuse  as  is  now  made  by  the  papist:  he  tlid  not  wor- 
ship his  image  till  it  was  coasecratedT  and  then  he  supposed  Ins  deity 
to  be  in  some  sense  present  i  yet  Scripture -unhesitatingly  calls  him  an 
idolater.  The  prohibition  in  the  2d  commandment  is  express^  and  the 
reason  thereof  is  weighty  and  ^ienm ;  *  Thou  shxdt  not  make  imto  thee 
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any  graven  image,  or  anj  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth ;  thou  .shalt  not  bow  do<vn  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  fori 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  am  a  jealous  God '  (Ex.  20  :  4,  5).  In  direct  con- 
travention of  this  command,  the  Roman  Catholic  'bows  down  and 
serves '  his  image,  sets  up  his  light  before  it,  carries  it  in  procession, 
anathematizes  and  persecutes  those  who  refuse  to  render  it  any  honor. 
It  is  very  easy  to  affirm  that  the  reverence  is  paid  to  the  being  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  the  representation  :  it  is  equally  easy  to  reply  that 
the  distinction  is  too  refined  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  practice.  . .  .  '  Due  honor,'  ^  adoration,  and  idolatry  are  in- 
separably connected  together. " 

^  See  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOLY  DATS. 

Holy  days  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  estimation 
and  practice  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Among  the  6  commandments  of  the  church,  as  given  in 
"  A  General  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  prepared 
by  order  of  the  National  Council,  and  approved  by  the  late  arch 
bishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  are  these : 

^  1st  To  hear  mass,  and  to  rest  from  servile  works  on  Sundays  and 
Holjdays  of  Obligation. 

**  2d.  To  keep  fast  in  Lent,  the  Ember  days,  the  Fridays  in  Advent, 
and  eves  of  certain  Festivals,  and  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Fridays,  and 
on  other  appointed  days  of  abstinence." 

The  following  is  taken  from  Sadliers'  Catholic  Directory  for 
1871,  a  few  explanations  being  added  in  brackets  and  notes: 

<^  MOVABLE   FEASTS. 

'^  Septuagesima   Sunday,   Feb. 

Sexagesima             "  " 

Quinquagesima       ^  ^ 

Ash  Wednesday  *^ 

Quadragesima  Sunday  ^ 

Mid-Lent              "<  March 

Palm                     «  April 

Good  Friday,  ** 

1  According  to  the  Ttoman  Catholic  church,  Easter  is  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  fall  moon  which  occars  on  or  next  after  the  2l8t  of  March,  the  14th 
day  of  the  moon  being  counted  the  time  ok  full  moon.  Hence  Easter  may  be  as 
early  as  March  22d  (in  18IS)  or  as  late  as  April  25th  (in  I886J. 


5 

Easter    Sunday,^ 

April 

9 

12 

Low 

t( 

16 

19 

Rogation     " 

May 

14 

22 

Ascension  Day,^ 

u 

18 

26 

Pentecost  Day,3 

u 

28 

19 

Trinity  Sunday, 

Jnne 

4 

2 

Middle  of  the  Year, 

July 

2 

7 

Advent  Sunday, 

Dec. 

3 
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**H0LYDAT8    OF   OBLIGATION. 

**  1.  The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  [Jan.  1]. — ^The  Epiphany 
[Jan.  C]. — The  Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  [Mar.  25]. — The 
A-cension  of  our  Lord  [see  above]. — Corpus  Christi.* — The  Assump- 
tion of  the  B.  V.Marj  [Aug.  L')]. — All  Saints  [Nov.  1]. — Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgm  Mary  [Dec.  8]. — Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  or  Christmas*  [Dee.  25]. 

"  N.  B. — Sundays,  and  the  feasts  which  fall  on  them,  are  not  included 
in  this  enumeration. 

"(In  some  Western  Dioceses,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Annun- 
ciation, and  Corpus  Chridti  are  not  holy  days  of  obligation.) 

"fasting   DATS. 

"  Fridays  in  Advent  Every  day  in  Lent,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
Ember-tlays  (see  below).  The  Vigil  of  Whitsunday  or  Peutecosty  of 
the  Assumption,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Christmas. 

"  N.B. — 1.  When  a  fast  falls  on  Monday,  the  vigil  is  kept  on  the 
Satunlny  preceding.  To  fast,  consists  in  abstaining  from  flesh-meat 
and  eating  but  one  full  meal  in  the  day,  not  before  12  o'clock  M.  Be- 
sides this,  a  collation,  or  about  the  one-fourth  of  a  meal,  is  allowed  in 
the  evening.  All  who  have  completed  their  21st  year  are  obl'ged  to 
observe  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  unless  exempted  for  some  legitimate 
cause. 

'*  2.  In  some  dioceses  the  Friday  of  the  Ember-dnys  is  the  only 
Friday  in  Advent  on  which  there  is  an  obligation  to  fast. 

*^  3.  It  has  been  directed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propciganda 
Fide,  that  the  feast  of  SS.  Pet'*r  and  Paul  be  solemnly  celebrated  in 
the  United  States  on  the  Sunday  immediately  after  the  29th  of  June, 


*  The  name  "  Holy  Thursday  "  is  given  in  the  "Garden  of  the  Seal,"  Brande*! 
Encyclopedia,  Webster's  Dictionary,  &c.,  to  Ascension  Day ;  bat,  in  the  Catholic 
Almanac,  Catholic  World,  &c.,  it  is  a  synonym  of  Maundy-Thursday. 

'  Also  called  "  Whitsundiiy "  or  '*  Whitsuntide/'  from  the  white  gmrmenti 
worn  by  catechumens  who  were  baptized  at  this  time. 

*  Corpus  Chn'sti  {=  l>ody  of  Christ)  is  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  "blessed  sacnh 
ment,"  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  occurs  on  the  Thnre- 
day  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

^  The  name  "  Christmas  "  is  from  the  mass  then  celebrated  in  honor  of  Christ*! 
birth. 
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said  it  Is  the  wisb  of  ihe  Sacred  Congregation  that  (he  Bkbopa  exhort 
ihf  faitiiful  initkr  tlieir  charge  to  keep  tkst  oti  the  Saturday  preceding 
that  solemn  celebration. 

•*DAY8    OF  ABSTINEKCB-' 

**  All  Fridays.  When  Christmas  fall^  on  a  Friday,  abstinence  is  not 
of  precept  Abstinence  on  Saturday  has  be<*n  dl-jpensed  with  for  the 
fidthful  of  the  United  States,  exiepl  wben  a  fast  fidh  on  that  day. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  tbe  United  States,  even  m  bar- 
racks, garris^ons,  etc,  are  dispen«<ad  by  the  iudult  [=  indulgence, 
privilege,  exemption]  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  from  tbc  rnle  of  abstinence, 
except  on  6  days  in  eat-h  year,  namely*  Ash- Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Fritlay,  and  Saturday  in  Holy  Week,  tlie  Vigil  of  the  Assumption,  and 
Cliristmas  Eve, 

**  EMBKR-nAY3»* 

**The  Ember-days  are  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
which  occur,  Ist,  in  winter,  immediately  af^er  tlje  3d  Sunday  of 
Advent;  2d,  in  the  spring,  immediat<4y  after  the  ist  Sunday  iti  Lent; 
3d^  in  the  summer,  during  Whit^uu-vveek ;  4th,  in  the  autumn,  im- 
metliatidy  after  the  14th  of  September.  They  are  days  of  fa^ting^ 
and  of  great  imti qui ty  in  the  Church.  The  object  of  their  observance 
is,  to  couseci  ate  to  God  I  he  four  seasons  of  the  year,  by  penance ;  to 
obtain  his  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  beg  of  him  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Church.  The  ordination  of  clergymen  generally  takes 
place,  in  Catholic  countries,  on  Ember  Saturday." 

Tlie  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary  have  religious  services 
(masses,  &c.)  for  every  day  iu  the  year,  the  greater  port  of  the 
days  being  set  apart  as  the  feasts  ur  festivals  of  saints.  It  is 
considered  meritorious,  but  not  obligatory  on  people  generally, 
to  attend  these  services.  Some  of  the  festivals,  not  mcatioued 
above,  are  thus  named  and  dated : 


*  On  "days  of  abstinence,'*  the  eating  of  Hcsh-meat  h  prohlHitcd,  lint  3  mealfl 
arc  allowed;  but  on  ''faste"  or  " fasting  dnys '*  tho  eatiag  of  tlo^b  mettt  is  pro- 
hibited^ and  only  l|  full  meuls  are  altowod. 

^  £mber-dajrB  are  also  called  "  Quaitef-tenses." 
33 
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The  "  Conversion  of  St,  Paul,"  January  25th ; "  Caudleraas-day»*  or 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary/'  Feb.  2d ;  **  Shrove- 
tide (==  confession-time),  also  cnlleti  **  Shrove-Tuesday*"  the  day  he- 
fore  Afih^Wediiemlay ;  "  Holy  Week,**  the  week  preceding  Ea«ter 
Sutkduy,  in  which  '*  Maundy-Thursday,"  "  Goo«l  Friday,"  and  **  Holy 
Saturday "  occur ;  St,  Matthias,  Feb.  24th  j  Su  Gregory  the  Great, 
Man  rith;  St»  Patrick,  Mar.  17th;  St  Josepli,  Mar,  10th;  St. 
George,  April  23d;  St.  Mark,  April  %5th;  SS,  (—  Saint*)  Philip  and 
James,  May  Ist;  "  Invention  (or  "  Finding")  of  the  Holy  Cra*s,**  also 
called  '*  Holy  RondHky/'  a  feast,  May  3d,  in  memory  of  Sl  Helena's 
discovery  of  tlie  Cross  of  Christ,  which  if*  said  to  have  taken  place 
miraculoutily  in  A.  D.  326;  St*  Barnabas,  June  Uth;  "  Nativity  of  SU 
John  the  Baptist,"  June  24th  ?  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29lii ;  St. 
James  the  Great,  July  25th ;  SL  Ann,  or  Anne,  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  July  26th;  Sr.  Lawrence,  Aug.  10th;  St*  Barthohmiew,  Aug. 
24th ;  **  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,**  SepL  8th  ;  St.  Matthew, 
Sept.  2  let;  St-  Michael  the  Archangel,  or  "  Michael  mas-day,"  Sept. 
29th;  Sl  Luke,  OcL  18th;  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  OcL  28th;  All 
Souls,  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  Not. 
2d;  Sl  Andrew,  Nov.  30th;  St  Thomaa,  Dec*  21  at;  Sl  Stephen^ 
Dec,  26th;  Sl  John,  Dec.  27th;  Holy  Innocents,  I>ec-  28th;  Sl 
Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dec  29th, 

Lent,  whicli  begins  with  Ash- Wednesday,  and  lasts  (Sun- 
days excepted)  till  Easter,  is  the  great  fast  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  is  regarded  as  commemorative  of  our 
Savior's  40  days'  fast  in  tlie  desert.  It  is  preceded,  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  "camivar'  (from  the  Latin  cami 
vale  =^  to  flesh  farewell),  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia : 

'*  It  is  properly  a  season  of  feasting,  dancing,  masquerading,  and 
buffoonery,  which  begins  on  the  fea<t  of  tlie  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth 
Day,  and  ends  on  Ash- Wednesday,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the 
ausLoritieB  of  Lent  Some  of  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
ancient  Homans  is  still  detected  In  these  long  revels,  which  are  now 

1  '*  It  is  caHpfl  C.Tr»<ll<*Tnas»  born  use,  Vffire  mft.*s  is  said,  the  chnrch  hlcs»r«  her 
eanilles  for  the  whole  yeiur,  imd  uidke&  a  proctiiii»toa  with  them  ia  the  hands  of  the 
Mthful," 
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confined  to  Catholic  cotin tries,  and  seem  to  be  rapicUj  declining  even 
in  tbem.  Milan,*  Rome,  and  Naples  were  celebrated  for  their  car- 
nivals, but  the  J  were  carried  to  tbeir  highest  perfection  at  Venice*  •  •  • 
In  modern  Rome  the  ma.squeradmg  in  the  streets  and  all  the  out-of- 
door  ainusements  are  litnited  to  8  days,  during  which  people  |*»-1t  each 
other  with  suja^r-plums,  and  are  treated  with  horse*races^  in  which  the 
horses  run  without  any  ridens  on  their  backs.  After  the  races  of  the 
8th  day,  ma^^qucrs  go  about  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  every  one 
trying  to  light  hm  owu  at  hh  neighbor g  candle,  an«l  then  blow  out  his 
flame.  This  is  the  last  of  their  fi-oUcs,  and  is  about  as  rational  as  any 
part  of  a  Roman  carnival/' 

Ash-Weducsday,  with  wliich  Lent  begins,  is  a  day  of  public 
penance  and  humiliation,  and  in  so  called  from  tiie  ceremony 
of  blessing  ashes  (made  from  the  palms  blessed  on  the  Palm- 
Smiday  previous,  &c.),  with  which  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  foreheads  of  the  people,  saying,  ^'-  Remember, 
man,  that  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return" 
(Gi^n.  3:19), 

On  Passion-Hunday  (the  5th  in  Lent,  and  2d  before  Easter), 
as  the  passion  of  Clinst  approaches,  crucifixes,  &c.,  arc  covered 
in  churches  witli  mourning  color. 

But  the  Holy  Week,  which  immediately  precedes  Easter- 
Sunday,  constitutes  the  grand  center  of  attraction  at  this 
season,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul " : 

"  Palm-Sunday,  I  he  6r8t  day  of  the  Holy  Week,  is  in  memory  and 
honor  of  our  Lord*8  tHumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  so  called  from 
the  palm-branches  strewed  under  his  feet  by  the  Hebrew  children, 
cryingi  *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David'  (Matt  xxi.)*  And  therefore 
tills  day  the  church  blesses  palms,  and  makes  a  solemn  procefssion,  in 
memory  of  the  humble  (riuraph  of  our  Savior,  the  people  bearing 
palm^branehoa.  And  in  the  diass  is  read  the  pafistoo  of  our  bleeaed 
Redeemer  from  the  Go?pel  of  St.  Matthew,  as  that  fi^m  St.  Mark  is 
on  Tuesday,  and  from  St.  Luke  on  Wednesday* 

"  On  Wednesday,  Maundy-Thursday,  and  Good  Friday,  the  office 
of  T^rnebrtB,  which  signiJied  darknens,  k  said  or  sung  in  churcheSi  when 

1  The  cmniTAl  at  Milaa  iinow  3  or  4  d&yi  longer  than  is  allowed  elsewhere. 
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the  clergy  is  sulBciently  numerous,  and  the  14  yellow  lights  in  the  tri- 
angular branch  exthigni^lirj  wt  Ihe  end  of  each  p>4/ihn,  one  by  one, 
leaving  only  that  which  is  a  white  one  iit  the  top  lighre<l ;  »«nil  at  the 
end  of  every  second  verae  of  the  Benedictmy^  one  of  the  lights  on  the 
altar  is  also  extin^ruieihed,  till  the  whole  arz  are  put  out ;  and  during 
the  paalm  M»ererr,^  the  white  candle  is  raken  from  the  trianirular 
bntnch*  and  hid  till  the  noise,  which  ii*  made  !o  represent  the  convulsed 
itate  of  nature  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  Maker,  and  then  brought 
forth*  and  [>ut  lighted  in  the  place^  on  the  hraiich  from  which  it  was 
taken,  which  U  to  remind  ns  that  the  divinity  never  was  separate 
from  the  humanhy. 

^  MauHili/- Thursday,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  last  8up|>er,  whea  1 
instituted  the  blessed  sacra nteni  of  liis  precious  body  and  blood,  so  called 
from  the  first  worrl  of  the  anthem,  Mandafumy^  Stc,  (John  13  ;  81),  *  I 
give  you  a  new  command,  that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you  ;'  which  is  Ming  on  that  day  in  the  churchy  when  the  prelates  bt*giii 
the  ceremony  of  wa.<hing  the  pt*ople's  feet,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  wash- 
ing tho*e  of  his  disciples  before  he  instituted  rhat  blessed  sacrament. 
On  Maundy-Tlmrsday  there  is  hut  one  3Iass,  the  organ  playa  and  bells 
ring  during  the  Gloria  in  exceUis  Deo,"*  and  then  cease  till  the  same 
begins  on  H^ily  Saturtlny.  On  this  day  two  liosits  are  consecrated,  one 
of  which  is  lefV  for  public  adomtion  the  remainder  of  tlie  day ;  and 
various  decorations  are  usual  in  ibi*  country  in  honor  of  this  solemnity 
of  the  blessed  sacrament. 

**  Good  Friday^  the  most  sacred  and  memorable  day,  on  which  the 
great  aiid  glorimjs  work  of  our  rtHlemption  was  consummated  by  our 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  on  hj8  blomly  cross,  between  two  thieves  at  Jeru- 
fiaiem.  The  sacred  ho^t  continues  exposed  during  the  office,  for  thei*e 
is  no  Mass  on  tliis  day  ;  the  pa-ssion  from  St.  John  is  read,  the  cross  is 
uncovered  with  great  solemniiy,  and  the  justly  merited  relative  re>*|iect 
paid  by  the  faithful,  as  to  the  image  ot  that  on  which  the  redemption 


1  "  Benedidua**  (=  blc9*cd)  U  the  first  word  uttered  by  Zachiiriai  in  Luko  I  : 
68-78,  md  ht-nce  ttic  uami?  given  t*>  the  entire  prophecy. 

*  **  Mi»ertve*-  {=  have  mercy)  is  tlio  first  word  ot  P^lm  li.  |P»,  I.,  in  the  Vtil- 
gate  atiil  Doujiy  Biblc»h  *"*l  hence  a  comaion  name  of  this  penitential  psalm. 

*  "  Mandainm  **  (=  comman«!ment)  is  itie  first  word  of  the  Vulffatc  in  John  13: 
S4,  which  is  in  the  English  version,  "  A  new  com  maud  men  1 1  give  unto  you/*  &e 

*  •*  CR^tria  in  exc^is  Dtq*'  =^  Glory  to  God  on  high  (see  Chap.  XIV.). 
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of  mankind  was  eompletecL — There  is  a  discourse  in  general  on  this 
occs^ion. 

"  Holff  Saiurday, — The  great  functions  of  this  day  were  formerly 
done  in  ihe  night,  and  are  begun  by  blessing  the  fire»  lighting  the  triple 
candle,  blessing  the  paschal  candle,  and  grains  of  incense*  in  form  of 
five  nail^i  which  are  stuck  into  it,  reading  twelve  prophecies  concern- 
ing I  be  great  eveut:^  which  those  dnj^a  represent,  blessing  the  fuut  for 
bitplizing ; .  ♦  **  and  the  first  Mass  and  vespers  for  Easter  is  said.  On  be- 
ginning the  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  the  organ  pla)  s  and  the  bells  ring, 
which  they  had  not  done  from  the  same  time  on  Maundy-Thursdeiy. 
From  this  day  till  the  ascension,  the  paschal  candle  is  lighted  up  at  the 
gospel,  to  remind  us  that  our  blessed  Savior  was  with  us  on  the  earth 
till  Ids  glorious  ascension,  instructing  his  apostles  and  faithful  in  all 
truths. 

••  Easter-Day,  in  Latin  Pancha  [=  passover],  a  great  festival  in 
memory  and  honor  of  our  Savior'^  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the 
ad  day  atter  his  crucifixion  (Matt.  28  :  6)/* 

The  Protestant  view  of  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  may  be  presented  in  very  few  words.  The 
authority  for  the  institution  of  them  is  human,  not  divine  ;  the 
multiplication  of  them  and  the  enforced  obsetTaticc  of  so  many 
impose  an  intolerable  burden  on  industry  and  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, encourage  idleness  and  all  its  attendant  cvils^  and  tend 
undeniably  to  the  profanation  of  tlie  Lord's  day  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  yital  godliness  .rhich  are  bo  notorious  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  The  observance  of  days  and  months  and 
times  and  years  was  a  characteristic  bondage  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  from  wiiicli  Christiana  are  freed  (GaL  4 :  9,  10. 
Col.  2 :  16)  ;  but  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  the  day 
of  holy  rest  and  religious  worship  and  other  special  duties  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
20  :  7*  1  Cor.  16  :  2.  Rev.  1 1 10,  &c.),  and  is  essential  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  mankind.  The  showy  and 
costly  processions,  the  f»om|K)us  and  elabomte  exhibitions  of 
priests  and  trained  ai*tists,  and  the  minute  and  careful  atten* 

1  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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tion  which  in  ovcrywhcro  given  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  oat- 
wanl  I'orius,  all  toiul  to  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  visible  and 
earthly  at  tlie  exiKMise  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  to  a  8U- 
|>n*ni(»  roganl  for  the  crcatod  and  human,  and  a  consequent 
nc»jxl«M't  of  the  Civator  and  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  all.  The 
rr^iilaiionM  Tor  fastini^  in  Lent  which  are  annually  published 
in  «'v«»ry  (li<MM»si»,  the  commandment  of  abstinence  from  flesh 
on  Friihiys  and  other  days,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  man- 
inadt!  rul«*H  by  all  the  terrors  of  excommunication  and,  where 
ilxrvi}  \H  th(^  ])owor,  by  all  the  weight  of  legal  penalties  also,  are 
un  iniwarrantablo  intVingement  of  Christian  liberty  and  a  daring 
UHurpntion  of  the  pren>gativo  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  "For- 
bidding to  marry, and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
(iod  hath  iMvatod  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them 
wliicb  lM»lieve  and  know  the  truth,"  are  distinctive  marks  of. 
ilioHi*  who  *'  depart  from  the  faith  "  (1  Tim.  4  : 1-^).  To  the 
pricHt,  bishop,  or  |k){h3,  who  claims  to  decide  what  and  when 
another  professed  servant  of  Christ  may  eat  and  drink,  and  to 
punish  tiiat  other  for  non-conformiiy  to  his  decision,  we  may 
pro|MTly  use  those  words  which  tlie  apostle  Paul  himself  ad- 
ilress«Ml  to  the  Christians  at  Rome : 

"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  to  his  own 
iniiMtor  ho  Rtnndetli  or  fiUloth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  ^  Ood 
in  iihlo  to  nuiku  him  stand.  .  .  .  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink  ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoet" 
(iioui.  14:4,17). 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

CONFESSION  AND  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

Goafession  is  defined  in  the  ^^  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent," 

^  A  sacramental  aocosadon  of  (me's  sel^  made  to  obtain  pardon  by 
yirtue  of  the  keys."* 

This  catechism — and  other  catechisms  and  devotional  works 
agree  with  it  in  substance — ^teaches  that  the  iustitution  of  con- 
fession is  most  useful  and  even  necessary ;  that  this  sacrament 
was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  all  of  both  sexes,  who  have  arrived  at  the  use  of 
reason,  to  confess  their  sins  at  least  once  a  year.  Frequent 
confession  is  warmly  recommended,  especially  to  those  who 
have  committed  mortaP  sins.  The  minister  of  this  sacrament, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  "  confessor,"  must  be  a  priest  pos- 
sessing ordinary  or  delegated  jurisdiction,  it  being  provided, 


^  The  reference  of  coarse,  is  to  Matt  16:19.  On  this  passage  see  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  IIL  of  this  rolome. 

*  The  proof-text  quoted  in  the  catechism  is  John  20 :  22,23.  To  this  bishop 
Challoner  in  his  "Catholic  Christian  Instructed"  adds  several  others  (Num.  5  : 6, 7. 
Ifatt  3  : 6.  James  5 :  16.  Acts  19  :  18) ;  but  no  Protestant  would  dream  that  any 
or  all  of  these  passages— not  one  of  which  mentions  or  implies  special  confession  to 
a  priest— were  sufficient  to  establish  the  scriptural  Authority  of  such  a  practice ;  and 
certainly,  when  it  is  said  (James  5 :  16),  "Confess  your  faults  one  to  another" 
(=:  mutually),  the  inspired  writer  inculcated  confession  of  others  to  a  priest  no 
more  than  of  a  priest  to  them. 

*  On  the  diftinction  between  mortal  and  yenial  sins,  see  Chapter  XVIIL 
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"  that  no  bishop  or  priest,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  presume 
to  exercise  any  function  in  the  parish  of  another  without  the 
autliority  of  the  ordinary  [=  bishop],"  though,  "in  case  of 
imminent  danger  of  death,  ....  it  is  lawful  for  any  priest,  not 
only  to  remit  all  sorts  of  sins,  whatever  faculties  they  might 
otherwise  require,  but  also  to  absolve  from  excommunication." 
This  catechism  says  expressly : 

'^According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  doctrine 
firmly  to  be  believed  and  professed  by  all  her  children,  if  the  hinner 
have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  [)enance'  with  a  sincere  sorrow  for  his 
Bins,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  avoiiling  them  in  future,  although  he 
bring  not  with  him  that  contrition  which  may  be  sufiicient  of  itself  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  sin,  his  sins  are  forgiven  by  the  minister  of 
religion,  through  the  power  of  the  keys.  Justly,  then,  do  the  holy 
fathers  proclaim,  that  by  the  keys  of  the  church,  the  gate  of  heaven  is 
thrown  open ;  a  truth  which  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
declaring  that  the  efiect  of  penance'  is  ab.<olution  from  sin,  renders  it 
imperative  on  all  unhesitatingly  to  believe." 

CoUot's  Catechism,  translated  by  Mrs.  Sadlier,  and  approved 
by  the  late  archbishop  Hughes,  teaches  that  tlie  virtue  of 
absolution  *'  is  that  of  effacing  sin  and  remitting  eternal 
punishment." 

Secrecy  is  specially  inculcated  by  the  Roman  Catholio 
authorities.  Thus  the  '^  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent " 
says : 

^^  The  faithful  are  to  be  admonished  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  approh(^nd,  that  what  is  made  known  in  confession  will  ever  be 
revealed  by  any  priest,  or  that  by  it  the  penitent  can,  at  any  time,  be 
brought  into  danger  or  diiRculty  of  any  sort.  All  laws  human  and 
divine  guard  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confession,  and  against  its 
sacrilegious  infraction  the  Church  denounces  her  heaviest  chastiae- 
ments." 


1  That  is,  the  confessional  or  phioe  where  the  priest  hears  confegstona,  ImpnsM 
penances,  &c. 
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Tlie  ])enitciit  may  make  confession  eithor  in  Latin  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  (English,  &c,),  Tlte  *' confessor  •'  must  be 
clothed,  according  to  the  Roman  Ritual,  <fce.,  with  a  surplice 
and  stole  of  a  violet  color  (see  Chap.  VIL),  '^The  2d 
Plenarj  Connci!  of  Baltimore'*  repeated  the  acts  of  former 
councils,  urging  the  erection  of  eoiifessionals  in  all  jmblic 
churches,  discountenancing  any  priest's  hearing  the  confessions 
of  women  elsewhere  then  without  the  bishop's  special  license, 
and  providiui^  that  confessions  of  women  should  never  be  re- 
ceived  in  jjrivate  houses,  except  through  a  grate  and  in  as  open 
a  place  as  possitjle. 

A  **  confessiouar' may  be  simple*  i,e.,  accommodating  but 
one  j>euitent  at  a  time ;  or  douljle,  i,e.,  having  a  place  for  a 
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penitent  on  each  side  of  the  confessor*  The  accompanying  cut 
is  of  a  simple  confessional,  and  shows  the  penitent's  place  by 
the  grate  at  the  end,  and  the  confessor's  seat  in  the  closet, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  dour. 
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The  "  method  of  confession  "  is  thus  given  in  "  The  Garden 
of  the  Soul,"  an  approved  and  ix)pular  manual  for  the  use  of 
Roman  Catholics : 

"  1.  Kneeling  down  at  the  side  of  your  ghostly  [=  spiritual]  &ther« 
maki'  the  sign  of  the  cro<si,  saying, 

"  *  In  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost     Amen* 

"  Tiicn  ask  his  hlessing  in  these  words : — 

"  *  Pray,  father,  give  me  your  hlessing,  for  I  have  sinned.' 

"  Then  say  tlie  first  part  of  the  Confteor  as  follows : — 

"  *  I  contb>s  to  Almiglity  God,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  blessed 
Michael  the  Arclian;;el,  to  hlessed  John  Baptist,  to  the  holy  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  the  Saints,  and  to  you,  Father,  that  I  have  sin- 
ned exceedingly,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  through  my  fault,  through 
my  most  gri<*vous  fault' 

**  2.  Al\er  this  accuse  yourself  of  your  sins,  either  according  to  the 
order  of  God's  commandments,'  or  such  other  order  as  you  find  most 
helpful  to  your  memory ;  adding  afler  each  sin,  the  number  of  times 
that  y«>u  h:iv(^  been  guilty  of  it,  and  such  circumstances  as  may  very 
considt-rably  a^rgravate  the  guilt;  hut  carefully  abstaining  from  such  as 
are  imjiertiiient  or  unnecessary,  and  from  excuses  and  long  narrations. 

*'*'  3.  Ai)er  you  have  confessed  all  that  you  can  remember,  conclude 
with  tlii.s  or  the  like  form : 

^' '  For  these  and  all  other  my  sins,  which  I  cannot  at  this  present 
call  to  my  remembrance,  I  am  heartily  sorry  ;  puqiose  amendment  for 
the  future ;  and  most  humbly  a-k  pardon  of  God,  and  penance  and 
absolution  of  you  my  ghostly  father : 

**  *  Therefore  I  beseech  the  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  blessed  Michael 
the  AR'hangel,  blessed  John  Baptist,  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  all  the  Saints,  and  you,  father,  to  pray  to  our  Lord  God  for 
me.' 

**  Then  give  attentive  ear  to  the  instructions  and  advice  of  your  c(m- 
fessor,  and  humbly  accept  of  the  penance  enjoined  by  him. 


1  ''  The  Ganlcn  of  the  Seal "  has  "  An  Examination  of  Conscience  npcm  the 
Ten  Cominandinonts/'  which  occu]»i(;s  8  pages ;  hut  neither  its  length,  nor  the  in- 
delicacy of  many  of  ite  questions,  would  allow  the  insertion  of  it  here. 
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**  4.  Whilst  the  priest  givea  you  abftolutioti,  bow  down  jonr  head, 
and  with  great  humiUty  call  upon  Qml  for  mercy ;  and  heg  of  him  that 
he  would  be  pleaijed  lo  pronounce  the  seuteuce  ofab^oluitiou  in  heavea, 
whibt  his  minister  ab^ves  you  upon  earth, 

**  5.  After  confession,  return  to  your  prayers;  and  after  having 
heartily  given  God  thanks  tor  having  admitted  yon,  by  the  mean8  of 
this  sacrament,  to  the  j^ace  of  reeonciliation,  and  received  yoa»  like  the 
prodi^l  child*  returning  home,  make  atk  otJVring  of  your  confesj^ion,  to 
Jestts  Chrigi,  begging  pardon  for  whatever  defects  you  may  have  been 
guilty  of  in  it :  olferinjr  np  your  resohi lions  to  your  Savior,  and  begging 
grace  that  you  may  fulfill  them, 

"  6.  Be  careful  to  perform  your  penance  in  due  time,  and  in  a  peui- 
tential  spirit." 

T!ic  '*  Pfjrm  of  Absolution "  ia  thua  translated  from  tho 
Hituak  Romanum  {=  Roman  Ritual)  : 

"  When  therefore  he  would  absolve  tlie  penitent,  after  wholesome 
penaiiC€  ban  been  enjoined  on  him  and  aecepteil  by  hitn,  he  iii^t  ^ays: 
•  AUaighty  God  pity  thee,  and  forgiving  thy  sins,  lead  ihee  to  etenial 
life.  Amen/  Then,  raising  his  right  hand  toward  the  penitent,  he 
aaya:  *  Indulgence,  absolution  and  retnitigion  of  thy  ghis  the  Almighty 
and  merciful  Lord  give  thee.     Amen, 

**  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolve  thee  ;  and  I  by  his  authority  ab- 
solve thee  from  %yery  bond  of  excommunication^  suspension,  and  inter- 
dict, so  far  as  I  cnn,  and  thou  n cedes!.*  ^ 

**Then,  *  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  siur*,  in  the  name  of  the  Fatheri 
(the  sign  of  the  croas)  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
Amen.* 

**  If  the  penitent  is  a  layman,  the  word  *  suspension '  is  omitted. 

"  *  The  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  the  merits  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saint"?,  whatever  of  good  thou  mayst  have 
done,  and  of  evil  thou  mayst  liave  borne,  he  to  thre  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  increase  of  grace,  and  reward  of  eternal  life.     Amen.' 

**  In  the  more  frequent  and  shorter  coitfessions,  however,  the  '  Al- 
mighty God  pity  thee,*  &e.,  may  he  omitted,  and  it  will  be  ^utHcIent 
to  «ay  ;  *  Oin*  Loixl  Jesua  CUrifit,'  &c.,  as  above*  down  to  *  The  passion 
of  our  Lord,'  &c, 

"  But  when  any  great  necessity  hi  the  danger  of  death  id  pressing, 
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he  may  say  briefly :  *■  I  absolve  thee  from  oH  censures,  and  sins,  in  the 
name  of  ihe  Father  (^ign  of  the  cross),  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen/* 

"  Tlic  Catechism  of  the  CauiicU  of  Trent*'  claims  that  con- 
fession  not  only  removes  the  sinner's  present  malady,  hut 
serves  as  an  antidote  against  its  easy  approach  iii  future  ;  and 
that  it  likewise  contributes  powerfully  to  the  preservatiou  of, 
social  order.     On  this  latter  point,  it  says : 

**  AblJ!i^h  Bacramental  confession,  and,  tliat  moment,  you  deluge  so- 
ciety with  all  sort^  of  secret  crimes — crimes  loo,  and  others  of  still 
greater  enormity,  which  men,  once  that  tliey  have  bten  depraved  by 
vicious  liabits,  will  not  dread  to  commit  in  open  day.  The  saltitary 
shame  that  attends  confession,  restrains  licentiousness,  bridles  desire, 
and  coerces  the  evil  propensities  of  corrupt  nature." 

In  regard  to  this  declaration,  Mr.  Cramp  in  his  '^Text-book 
of  Popery  "  says  : 

**  Seldom  have  so  much  misrepresentation  and  untruth  been  con- 
veyed in  po  few  word*.  The  very  reverse  of  the*e  statements  h  the 
fiict,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  ?tate  of  morals 
in  Popish  and  Pmtestant  countries.  History  fully  warrants  the  asser- 
tion! that  priestly  ahj^olution,  o-^  pracliecd  in  the  Romish  church,  oflTers 
a  large  bounty  to  crime,  and  that  the  coufessional  is  a  school  of  every 
vice." 

This  is  certainly  stroni^  language,  yet  no  stronger  than  has 
been  used  by  many  others  who  have  directly  known  or  care* 
fully  investigated  the  facts  on  this  suliject,  Crediljle  testiniouy 
to  any  extent  can  be  brought  to  show  the  dangers  and  immo- 
ralities ijicident  to  and  connected  with  this  **  sacrament," 
which  is  often  denominated  "  auricular  [:=  of  the  ear,  or  hj 
the  ear]  confession.*' 

Count  de  Lasteyrie,  a  French  nobleman,  gives,  in  his  "  His- 
tory  of  Auricular  Confession,"  the  result  of  his  jiersonal  inves- 
tigations and  study  of  llotnan  Catholic  and  other  sources  of 
information.  He  quotes  from  TertuUian,  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Basil,  Ambrose,  and  other  church-fathers  to  show  that 
among  the  early  Christians  confession  of  sins  was  made  to  God 
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alone  in  the  presence  of  the  faithrul, — that  they  held^  as  Augus- 
tine sajs  expressly,  "  that  man  cannot  remit  sins,"' — and  that 
auricnlar  confession,  unknown  to  the  earher  Christians,  was 
the  work  of  pojK^s  and  councils*  St.  Leo  (=^  ]>ope  Leo  L) 
and  his  clergy,  about  A.  D,  4.50,  diseouutenanced  the  old  custom 
of  pulilic  confession  on  account  of  the  scandals  and  legal  \mn- 
ishnients  connected  with  its  disclosure  of  crimes,  and  put  ] pri- 
vate confession  first  to  God  and  then  to  the  priest  in  the  place 
of  the  puldic  confession.  The  aucient  custom  of  confession 
between  laymen  was  continued  in  some  cluirches,  even  down 
to  the  ITth  century,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the 
popes  in  155.%  1574,  &c.  Finally,  pope  Clement  XllI,  about 
A.  D.  1600  invoked  the  arm  of  the  lurpusition  and  of  the  tem- 
poral power  against  any  who  without  being  priests  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  confession.  It  was  during  this  interval 
(a.  d.  450-UjOO)  that  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  a 
priest  gradually  Ijccamo  prevalent  throughout  Christendom. 
Auricular  confession  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  A.  D. 
673  through  Tlieodus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  it  was  made 
obligatory  on  all,  as  a  Hacrament  to  bo  observed  at  least  at 
Lent,  by  the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  1215  ;  and  the  Lateran 
decree  was  confirmed  by  tlie  council  of  Trent  with  anath- 
emas against  all  who  disljelieved  the  doctrines  of  the  council. 
Lasteyrie  maintains  that  the  imraoi-ality  inherent  in  auricular 
confession  will  only  cease  by  tin;  alwlition  of  a  practice  wbich 
has  produced  great  evils  without  doing  any  good,  and  says  : 

**  To  form  an  idea  of  the  crimes  that  may  be  committed  in  the  se- 
crecy of  confejs-iorii  wc  mu>t  consider  that  Ihc^c  crimes  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public,  except  in  extremtly  rare  oirfiimstanpes ; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  perpetrator*  and  wtUies-cs  are  only  two  per- 
sons, cqiially  interested  ia  their  remaining  ua known,  since  the  discovery 
would  bring  them  into  disrepute  ;  compromise  their  Bocial  state ;  nay, 
expofle  til  era  to  severe  punishments ;  whence  it  rou^t  follow,  that  for 
one  fact  of  tliis  nature  which  transpires,  there  remain  several  ihou- 
sands  which  will  ever  remain  unknown. 

**  We  are  a^^tounded  when  we  consider  the  numerous  crimes  of  se- 
duction,  established  by  a  few  proch  t^rhaux  [==  official  reports,  or 
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statements  of  facts]  abstracted  from  the  InqurBition.  But  bow  tntich 
greater  would  be  our  astoiiishmeul  if,  supposing  there  had  been  «n  In- 
qabition  establbbed  in  every  province  tli  rough  out  ClinFtendom  from 
the  beginning  of  sacerdotal  confession,  it  had  been  possible  to  searcli 
all  such  registers  and  present  the  result  to  the  public  1 

^  There  i*  another  kind  of  scandal  which  has  latterly  excited  the 
indi^ination  of  the  publ'C — that  occasioned  hy  priests,  monks,  and  oven 
bishops,  who  have  exposed  in  works  on  mondity  and  theology,  dc^signed 
for  the  inj^trtiction  of  seminarists  all  the  hiwdne^s  that  tlie  most  licen- 
tious and  audacious  cajJui-^ts  have  imagined,  to  guide  young  seminarist* 
in  the  practice  of  confession.'* 

Lasteyric  notes — and  tlie  fact  19  well  known — ^that  formulas 
of  iaterrogatorieB  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  confes- 

soi*s,  minutely  f^pecifying  different  sorts  of  ofTenses^  esjiccially 
against  what  the  Roman  Catholics  count  as  the  6th  command- 
meut,  '*  Tlif  lu  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  The  object  of  these 
formulas  is  to  enable  the  confessor  to  discover  all  the  sins  of 
the  penitents  ;  and,  in  order  to  discover  sins  of  which  the  i>en- 
iteuts  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  ho  teaches  them  the  knowl 
edge  of  them.    He  thus  states  the  consequences : 

"  Thus,  from  the  eecrecy  in  which  the  evil  is  produced,  two  great 
causes  of  immorality  have  arisen;  1st,  the  knowledge  of  vice^  given  to 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it ;  and  2dly,  an  impiU:*c  by  which  Ixith 
parties  are  urged  towards  a  kind  of  passion  into  which  human  nature 
easily  fallf.  Wliat  other  effect  can  be  cxf)cctcd  from  the-^e  unchadte 
con ver .nations  which*  by  exciting  the  imagination,  inspire  wishes  which 
may  be  satisfied  the  more  eaaOy  aa  tlie  satisfaction  may  rtimain 
unknown  to  the  public?  Lastly,  confessors  are  tnclined  to  give  fiill 
scope  to  their  passions  in  the  a>nfes8ional,  inasmuch  as  they  lind,  in 
every  other  circumstance  of  their  calling,  obstacles  which  tlieir  vow  of 
continency  irapoaea  upon  them.  Lideed,  what  is  easier  tlian  to  seduce 
a  young  person  who  is  known  to  be  susceptible,  or  one  who,  already 
corrupt-ed,  ever  seizes  the  opportunity  of  satisfviiig  her  inclinations?-^ 
an  opportunity  which  invites  still  more  *o  crime,  as  Ixitli  parties  are 
certain  that  noihing  will  transpire  between  two  guilty  persons  equally 
interested  in  keeping  the  secret/' 
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Lasteyrio  devotes  one  chapter  to  accounts  of  the   seduction 
of  women  in  Spain  by  means  of  confession.     He  mentions  that 
the  brief  of  jiope  Paul  IV.,  Jan,  18,  1556,  commanding  the  in- 
quisitors of  Clranada  to  prosecute  the  priests  whom  the  jmblic 
voice  accused  of  outraging  the  confessional,  was  not  published 
in  the  usual  form,  but  the  confessors  were  all  notified  of  it,  and 
desired  to  beliave  with  great  prudence  for  the  future,  aud  to  let 
the  people  remain  ignorant  of  the  papal  mandate,  the  result 
being  that  a  few  guilty  persons  were  punished  privately  so  as  to 
avoid  scandal.     In  1561,  1564,  Ac,  bulls  were  issued  by  the 
same  pope  against  the  same  evil.  An  edict  published  at  Seville 
in  1563  gave  rise  to  such  numerous  dcuunciations  of  confessors 
by  females  that  it  took  120  days*  to  register  tliem  all,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  deli nqueuts  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
their  prodigious  number.     But  the  evil  was  not  stopped.    New 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Inquisition  in  1576  ;  and  other  papal 
bulls  and  decrees  were  published  in  1614,  1622,  <fec.,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  tlie  confessoi-s  upon  women ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.     One  Capuchin,  who  Had  corrupted,  by 
a  pretended  revelation  from  Christ,  13  out  of  17  B<?guijie8'  in 
one  house  of  which  he  was  the  confessor,  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  only  to  make  an  alyuralion,  to  be  confined  for 
5  yeai^  in  a  convent  of  his  order,  to  bo  deprived  for  ever  of  hia 
power  of  confessing  and  preaching,  and  to  do  several  penancea 
accompanied  with  strict  fasting ;  and  was  moreover  scourged 
by   all   the  monks  and  lay-brethren  of  the  convent,   in  tlio 
presence  of  a  secretary  of  the  Inquisition,     He  died  in  the  3d 
year  of  his  seclusion;  but  his  sentence  was  certainly  far  milder 
than  the  sentences  which  the  Inquisition  was  accustomed  to 
pronounce  upon  heretics ,  (sc?e  Chapter  XL).     Lastcyrie  gives 


^  Dr,  Etigar  says,  xtpan  the  onthorJty  of  Gonsftlrna  and  Llorcntc,  that  all  the  in- 
qnisttors  and  20  notaiieB  were  instifficicnt  to  mkc  the  dcpotitions  of  tJie  Mr 
informers  in  30  dayu,  and  thrico  additional  ternis  of  30  dayi  each  wcro  appointed 
for  fcGciving  these  infonnaiionfl. 

^  The«}  B^gui nee  were  probably  tcrtiariesor  half-oans,  following  the  3d  rule  of 
St  Francb,  and  living  together  as  nun*  without  vows. 
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many  otlier  detailed  accounts  of  priestly  Reduction  of  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  women  by  means  of  auricular  confe^bti; 
and  dwells  at  some  lengtli  on  the  earnest,  but  altogether  firoit- 
less  attempts  of  the  Tuscan  bishop  Ricci,  near  the  close  of  tiie 
last  century,  to  reform  or  remedy  the  immomlities  of  thiB  i 
in  his  own  diocese. 

The  testimony  of  Lasteyrie  is  corroborated  by  that  previoufi 
puhliHlied  l>y  Rev.  Anthony  Gavin,  who,  *'  having  publicly  and 
solemnly  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Romish  i^eligion/*  January 
8,  1716,  was  regularly  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
Iwcame  a  priest,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Church  of  England* 
He  had  been  a  priest  at  Saragossa  in  Spain,  and  gives  in  hia 
**  MnKter-Kcy  of  Popery  '■  specimens  of  confessions  and  narra- 
tions of  the  most  revolting  immoralities  connected  with  con- 
fessions and  related  on  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

Bev.  Jo8e|>h  Blanco  Wliite,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  was 
once  a  Roman  Catliolic  priest  at  Seville  in  Spain,  but  died  in 
England  in  1841.  In  his  *' Preservative  against  Popery*'  he 
speaks  thus  of  tlife  claim  that  confession  acta  as  a  check  upon 
men's  consciences,  and  that  it  often  causes  restitution  of  ill- 
gotten  money : 

**I  never  hear  that  paltry  plea,  so  frequeiitiy  u^ed  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  iti  tliia  muiury  [England],  without  indignation.  It 
seems  as  if  they  wisbe*!  to  bribe  men's  love  of  money  to  the  support  of 

their  doctrines Though  1  have  lived  only  15  years  in  a  Protectant 

coimtry»  the  voluntary  restitution  of  a  gum  of  money  by  a  poor  pt*r9on, 
whom  the  grace  of  God  had  called  to  a  truly  Christian  cour.se  of  life, 
has  happened  within  my  notice.  I  acted  as  a  confessor  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  from  my  own  experience  can  assure  you  that  cod* 
fession  dots  not  add  one  single  chance  of  restitution.  I  tielieve  ou  the 
contrary,  that  the  generality  of  Roman  Cathohcs  depend  ao  much  on 
the  mysterious  fjower  which  they  attribute  to  the  ahsolutton  of  the 
priei^t,  that  they  greatly  neglect  the  conditions  on  which  that  absolution 
is  often  given.  The  Protestant  who  eame>«tly  and  sincerely  wishes 
for  pardon  from  God,  knows  that  he  cannot  obtain  it  unless  he  is 
equally  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  make  restitution ;  but  when  ihe 
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Romanist  has  aaeurecl  to  the  confessor  that  he  will  try  hit*  best  to  m- 
demnify  those  he  ha:*  injured,  the  words  of  absolution  an-  Uj  liim  a  sort 
of  chttnn^  that  removes  the  guUt  at  once,  antl  consequently  relieves  hia 
uneasiness  about  restitution.     One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  confession  is, 
that  it  has  changed  the  genuine  repentance  preached  in  the    Gospel — 
that  conversion  and  change  of  life  which  i^  the  only  tnie  external  sign 
of  the  remission  of  i^ins  through  Christ — into  a  ceremony  wliich  silences 
remorse  at  the  slight  expense  of  a  doubtful,  temj>oniry  sorrow  fiyr  past 
offenses.     As  the  day  of  confession  approaches  (which,  for  the  greatest 
part,  is  hardly  once  a  year)  the  Romanist  grows  restless  and  gloomy* 
He  mistaken  the  shameof  a  disgusting  disclosure  for  sincere  rcpeutanoe 
of  his  sinful  actions*     He,  at  length,  goes   through  the  di^a^eeable 
task,  and  feels  j-elieved.     The  old  score  is  now  canceled,  and  be  may 
mo  into  spiritual  debt  with  a  lighter  heart.     This  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,   both  as  confessor  and  as  penitent.     In  the   same 
characters,  and  from  the  same  experience,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
practice  of  confession  U  exceedingly  injurious   to   the  purity  of^  mind 
enjoined   m  the   Scriptures.     'Filthy  communication'  is  inseparable 
from  the  confessional :  the  priest  in  discharge  of  the  duty  ini^iosed  on 
him  by  his  church,  is  bound  to  listen  to  the  mo^t  aViominable  de-cription 
of  all  manner  of  tins-     He  must  inquire  into  every  circumstance  of  the 
most  pnifligiite  course  of  life.     Men  and  women,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  married  and  the  single,  are  bound  to  describe  to  the  confessor 
the  most  secret  actions  and  thoughts,  which  are  either  sinful  in  them- 
telves,  or  nmy  be  so  from  accidental  circumstances.     Consider  the 
danger  to  which  the  priests  themselves  are  exposed — a  danger  so  im- 
mrnent,  that  the  popes  have,  on   two  occasions,  been  obliged  to  issue 
the  most  severe  laws  against  confessors  w^ho  o|K*nly  attempt  the  seduc* 
tion  of  their  female  penitents,      I  will  not,  however,  press  this  en!  ject, 
because  it  x»nnot  be  done  with  sufficient  delicacy.     Let  me  conclude 
by  observing,  that  no  invention  of  the  Roman  church  equals  tins,  as 
regards  the  power  it  gives  to  the  priesthood.     One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  establish   a  free  and  rational   government   in    Popish 
countries   arises   from    the  opposition    which    free    and    equal  laws 
meet  with    from   the   priests  in  the  confe>sional.     A   confessor   can 
promote  even  treason  with  safety,  in  the  secrecy  which  protects  hia 
office."  g, 
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The  late  ardibisliop  Kenrick*  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  Romau  Catholics  in  America.  While  he  was  biahop 
of  Philadelphia  ho  published  a  Latin  work  on  dogmatic 
theology  iu  4  octavo  volumes,  and  another  on  moral  theology 
in  3  vohimcH,  both  of  which  have  been  introduced  as  text-books 
into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  of  this  country,  In  the  latter 
work  lie  devotes  one  section  of  seven  pages  to  the  *'  crime  of 
Bolicitation/ '  in  whicli  ho  gives  the  papal  legislation  respecting 
seduction  by  the  confessional — legislation  which  was,  of  course, 
demanded  by  tlic  existence  of  the  very  crimes  therein  pro* 
hibited,  because  such  laws  are  not  made  for  the  righteous,  but 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners 
(1  Tim.  1 :  9),  Says  archbishop  Kenrick,  as  translated  by  Bar. 
Edward  Beccher,  D.D.,  in  his  ^'  Papal  Conspiracy  Exposed*': 

"  We  ecarcely  dare  to  speak  concerning  tliat  atrocious  crime  in  which 
the  office  of  hearing  confession  is  perverted  to  iho  ruin  of  .^ouls  by  im- 
pious men  under  the  influence  of  their  lusts.  Would  that  we  could 
regard  it  as  solely  a  conception  of  the  raind  and  as  something  invented 
by  the  enemies  of  the  faith  for  the  purjioses  of  slander  I  But  it  m  not 
fit  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  decrees  whidi  the  pontiffs  have 
issued  to  defend  the  sacredness  of  this  sacrament.'^ 

Tliis,  it  will  be  noticed^  admits  the  existence  of  the  crimes  at 
which  the  legislation  is  aimed.  Archbishop  Kenrick  specifies 
19  different  cases  or  19  different  ways  of  of  seducing  women  iu 
connection  with  tlie  practice  of  confession,  which  Br.  Bcecher 
thus  translates : 


**  1.  Solicitation  during  the  act  of  confession,  5  cases. 

"  2,  Sob  citation  before  ilie  act  of  confession,  2  eases* 

**8,  Solicitation  immediately  afler  confes  ion,  3  cased. 

**  i.  Solicitation  to  which  confession  furnishes  an  occasion,  4  cases. 

■*  5,  Solicitation  under  the  protest  of  confes^sion,  2  cases. 


1  Francfs  P.  Kenrick,  D.D.,  hisbop  of  PhilAdelphia,   1830^51  ;  ftrchbishop 
Baltimore  frcim  1851  till  his  deatli  in  1863  ;  bwihcr  of  P.  B.  Kenrick,  D.D.^  m 
archbishop  of  St.  Lotiiji 
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**  €.  Solicitation  in  the  confessional,  allhoiigh  no  confefision  is  made, 
1  case. 

"  7.  Solicitation  in  anj  other  place  besides  the  confessional,  if  it  ib 
used  for  purposes  of  confession,  2  ca^es." 

The  laws  on  some  of  these  cases  are  thus  given : 

**  L  5.  An  J  thing  written  on  paper  adapted  to  excite  love,  or  a  love- 
letter,  delivered  in  the  tribunal,  is  equivalent  to  solicitation  in  the  con- 
fessional. 

"IV.,  2.  . .  .  Who  from  any  frailty  discovered  in  confessipn,  takea 
an  occa-ion  afterwardsi  to  tempt  the  female  who  has  confessed. 

"  3*  Whoever  shall  remind  a  female,  either  by  wonl  or  sign,  of  a 
0m  which  she  has  revealed  in  Gonfe>«sion,  whilst  at  another  time  he 
solicits  her,  is  justly  coa^idered  a-%  having  taken  an  occasion  to  solicit 
from  confession,  and  isjc^Ity  of  violating  the  seal — i.e.,  of  secrecy. 

**  4.  Who  solicits  a  female  to  sin,  promising  that  he  will  ai\er wards 
receive  her  to  make  confession. . , . 

"  V.  If  a  priest  suggests  to  a  female  revising  to  comply  with  his  de- 
sires, on  account  of  exposing  her  reputation  lo  penl,  that  she  should 
send  for  him  under  a  pretext  of  desiring  to  confess  to  Lira,  he  is  to  be 
regarded  oa  soliciting  under  pretext  of  confession.^ 

Archbishop  Keiirick  was  for  12  years  the  head  of  the 
Bomaii  Catholic  church  in  the  TJiiit-ed  States  after  ho  thus  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  such  crimes  in  connection  with  the 
confessional,  and  published  the  papal  legislation  in  respect  to 
them.  The  Protestiint  may  well  ask.  Was  he  a  slatiderer  of 
the  confessional  and  of  his  church,  or  are  these  alleged  dan- 
gers and  crimes  real  and  terrible  ? 

"  But  there  are  laws  and  penalties  against  those  priests  who 
thus  abuse  the  sacrament  of  confession,"  the  Roman  Catholic 
may  rejoin ;  to  which  the  Protestant  may  rejilyj  Of  what  use 
are  laws  and  penalties,  unless  they  are  enforced  ?  Human 
laws  will  not  execute  themselves  ;  sinning  priests  arc  dnubt- 
less  sometimes  punished  by  their  bishops ;  they  have  been 
mildly  punished  by  the  Inquisition,  as  has  been  already  stated  ; 
but  the  offenders  at  Seville  escaped  punishment,  because  they 
were  ao  numerous,  and  ^he  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were 
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doulitlCv^s  no  better  than  they.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  injured 
female*  8  duty  to  report  the  ofTcnding  priest  to  the  Inquisition 
or  to  the  bishop ;  but  8upix>se  she  fails  to  substantiate  her 
charge  by  otlicr  testimony  than  her  own,  she  herself  may  not 
only  incur  his  vengeance,  but  may  be  punished  for  slandering 
the  priest.     Listen  to  Arclibishop  Keni*ick  further  : 

"  No  one  is  to  be  condemned  to  tboae  most  severe  punishments  on  the 
accusation  of  one  witness, 

"  It  is*the  pleasure  of  the  pope  that  fiilse  charges  against  innocent 
prieits  shall  subject  the  accuser  to  deserved  retnbntion/* 

Tlie  priest  who  attempts  to  seduce  a  woman  by  means  of  the 
confessional  may  therefore  lau^^h  at  human  penalties  ;  no  one 
knows  the  fact  but  himself  and  his  victim  ;  or  if  she  communi* 
catea  it  to  others,  she  only  publishes  her  own  shame,  and  be- 
comes a  slanderer  of  her  spiritual  guide  and  intercessor  with 
God.  He  can  not  be  convicted  of  sin  on  her  testimony,  but 
fihe  may  be  pimished  without  mercy  for  bringing  up  an  evil  re- 
port of  the  priesthood,  the  sacraments,  the  church.  The  priest 
knows  all  the  secrets  of  every  female  heart  in  his  parish,  and^ 
as  the  church  teaches,  holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
not  a  girl  or  a  woman  within  his  jurisdiction  but  must  blush  and 
tremble  before  him ;  she  must  confess  to  liiui  every  unchaste 
thought,  desire,  and  action  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation  ; 
she  is  taught  from  her  infancy  to  reverence  him,  to  regard  him 
as  the  infallible  representative  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  word  as  the  word  of  God  himself  to  her.  The  so-called 
sacrament  of  confession  is  a  mere  human  invention,  nnscrip- 
tural  and  anti-scriptural,  imalterably  and  grossly  immoral  in 
its  nature  and  tendency,  fraught  with  the  most  imminent  and 
dreadful  danger,  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  priest  and  to  peo- 
ple, to  the  church  and  to  mankind,  for  this  world  and  for  the 
world  to  come.  Such  is  the  Protestant  view  based  upon  innu- 
merable and  incontrovertible  facts. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
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The  word  ^*  penance^"  as  well  as  "  penitence,"  comes  from 
the  Latin  pcemUmtia^  and  is  commonly  used  in  tlie  Doiiay  Bible 
adhere pa^nitentia  occurs  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  and  thus'*  pen- 
ance '*  takes  the  place  of"  repentance/'  and  *'  do  penance  *'  of 
^*  repent,'*  as  applied  to  man  in  tlic  English  BiIjIc  (e.  g*  1  Kings 
8:  47.  Job  42  :  6.  Matt.  3  :  2,  8,  11.  11  :  20,  21.  Heb.  6  : 1,  6, 
Ac,  See  also  Chap.  XIIL).  But  "  penance  "  and  "  peni- 
tence "  now  express  very  ditTereut  ideas.  '*  Penance,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  (see  Chap.  II.),  in- 
volves contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  **  Contrition/' 
when  it  is  perfect,  according  to  tlje  Cateehism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,"  blots  out  sin  '  ;  "  but  this  is  so  rare,  that  "  thnuigh 
perfect  contrition  alone,  very  few  indeed  could  hope  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  their  sins."  "  Confession"  is  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  chapter*  "  Satisfaction  "  is  defined  ''  the  eompeii- 
sation  made  by  man  to  God,  by  doing  something  in  atonement 
for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  The  satisfaction  wliich 
Christ  makes  on  the  cross,  it  is  declared,  **  gives  to  man's  ac- 
tions   merit '  before  God  *' ;    but  the    satisfaction  which  is 


^  Frotestunts  beli^TC  that  no  ntnouat  or  degree  orconiritiuti  eau  effiKC  fiin  :  tKjit 
the  solvation  which  God  hestowj)  is  of  ^racx:  throuj^h  fmth  ;  and  ihiit  the  blo<jd  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleaiiaes  '*  from  all  sin  "  those  who  walk  in  tho  light,  or  bcartUy  truit 
mid  obey  God  (Eph.  2  :  8.  9.   I  John  1  :  7,  &4',). 

^  The  idea  of  human  merit  l>cton3  God  is  regarded  by  ProtoetJitits  n»  in  diruct 
eoQtradtction  to  the  Scriptures,  which  rqjresent  >alvation  as  wholly  of  t^mt'c — '*  not 
of  wurks,  lest  any  tuAii  tihould  boa^t  '*  IRQm.  3  :  24.  4  :  ^.  Eph.  2  : 8«  9,  &c.) 
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called  **  canonical,"  and  constitutes  part  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  is  something — prayer,  fasting,  or  alma-deeds — ^*  which 
18  imfKjsed  hy  the  priest,  auJ  which  must  bo  accompanied 
with  a  deliberate  and  firm  pur|K)»c  carefully  to  avoid  sin  for  tlie 
future."  This  canonical  satisfaction,  which  is  imposed  by  the 
priest  when  penitents  are  absolved  from  Iheir  sins,  and  which 
is  itself  often  called  '"  penance;*  is  directed  by  the  council  of 
Trent  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  tlie  offense  and  Uxe 
capability  of  the  offender. 

And  here  comes  in  the  ^rand  distinction  between  "  mortal  ** 
(^  deadly)  and  venial  (==  pardonable)  Kiiis/  The  Catechism 
of  tlie  Council  of  Trent  says  : 


1  The  followiDg  questions  nud  imswcrj  are  token  from  "  A  Gi3ii«rid  Cnticchism  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  pn'pnred  by  order  of  the  KAtiond  Council,  for  the  me  of 
Cntholii.H  in  the  United  Suites  of  America.  Approved  by  the  Mo§t  Her*  Joha 
Hu^liea,  D.  !>.,  AKhbijihup  of  New  York." 

"  Q.    What  is  mortal  sin  f 

**  A.  Mortal  sin  is  tluit  which  kills  the  soul,  and  dcsorTca  hell. 

"  Q.  Hon?  dots  marttd  mu  kiil  the  amti  f 

**  A.  Mortal  sin  kills  the  »ottl  bj  destrojrlng  the  life  of  Uie  soul,  which  is  tba 
grzice  of  Ootl. 

**Q,    Wiat  is  venial  tin  f 

"  A.  Venial  sin  h  that  which  docs  not  kill  the  soul,  jret  displciiei  Ood.. 

**  Q.   Arr  any  others  cotwifmntl  to  htll  hmd^  thf  dt^viU  or  bad  nnytlM  f 

**  A.  All  who  die  enemies  to  God,  that  is^  alJ  who  die  in  the  stote  of  morta]  ah, 
go  to  hell." 

Collet's  **  Doctrinal  ami  St*riptnnil  Catcehism/'  iranslftled  hy  Mra,  Sadlier^ajid 
also  approved  by  the  lute  an'hlnshop  Hujjhes,  teaches  thiit  a  6m  is  venial,  "when 
its  msitier  is  trivial  (aomc  little  piissing  dUtnu'tions,  some  idle  words,  the  loss  of  m 
little  time,  a  little  unwiJIin^esi*  to  olioy,  &c.),  or  when  the  consent  is  impcrfbct 
(when  the  will  is  not  fully  dctcmiinod)  oven  although  the  matter  be  considerabW 

Bi«4hop  Chulloner's  "  Catholic  Christian  Instnicled/*  published  hj  "  The  Calh^ 
oltc  Publication  Society,"  says  : 

"  All  those  sins  are  to  be  esteemed  mortal  which  th«  word  of  God  rf^prescnia  to 
QS  as  hateful  to  God,  against  which  he  pronontices  a  woe,  or  of  which  ic  dorliuvs 
that  such  as  do  those  thing^s  shall  not  enter  into  tbc  kingdom  of  heaven  :  of  Utcie 
w«  have  many  instances  (Rom,  I  :2D.  30.  3L  I  Cor.  6:9.  ID,  God.  5:1^,  20.  Sl» 
Eph.  5  : 5,  Apocal^-pse  21  1 8 ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  Is*  v.,  Eack,  xvili,,  Ae,), 
But  though  it  lie  very  easy  to  know  that  some  sins  ore  mortal,  and  otl^ers  ttut  vm* 
lal,  yet  »o  pretend  to  bo  able  always  pcrfiTily  to  distinL^uish  which  ai-e  mortal  ai»d 
which  are  not|  is  above  the  reach  of  tho  mo:st  able  divinea ;  and  thcreftm 
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**  All  mortal  sinB  must  be  revealed  to  the  minister  of  religion  :  venial 
Bins,  %vbicli  do  not  separate  ua  from  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  into  which 
we  frequently  fa!L»  although^  as  the  experience  of  the  pious  provea, 
profjcr  and  prutitable  to  be  confessed^  raaj  be  omitted  without  Bin,  and 
expiated  by  a  variety  of  other  means." 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  Dr*  Wiseman  says,  "  pro- 
fesses to  be  divijiely  authorized  to  cxac't  iuterior  asseut  to  all 
that  it  t-eaches,  under  the  penalty  of  behig  separated  from  its 
commimion  '*  (see  Chapter  II J  ;  in  other  words,  it  daims  the 
right  to  enforce  complete  uniformity  ot  belief  and  practice, 
and  hence  excommunicates  every  one  who  violates  a  command- 
ment of  the  church,  unless  he  makes  the  required  satisfaction 
by  "  doing  penance/' 

The  "  General  Catechism  of  the  Cbristian  Doctrine,"  cited 
in  the  note  on  p-  518,  has  the  following  questions  and  answers: 

**  Q,  How  many  are  the  commandments  of  the  Olmrch  f 
"  A.  The  commandments  of  the  Church  are  chiefly  mx,  which  ore  J 
"  l8t.  To  bear  ma-fl,  and  to  rest  from  servile  works  on  Sundays  and 
Ilolydays  of  obligation.  ^ 

**  2d.  To  keep  fast  in  Lent,  the  Ember-days,  the  Fridays  in  Advent, 
and  eves  of  certain  Festivals^  and  to  abBtain  from  fle-h  on  Fridays,  and 
on  other  ap[>oititt  d  days  of  abstinence. 

'*  3tl.  To  confesii  our  sins  to  our  Pastor,  or  other  Prieat,  duly  author- 
ized, at  least  once  a  year.* 

^*  4th.  To  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Easter  or  tbereabont*^ 
**  5th.  To  contribute  to  the  3U[>port  of  our  Fa^tora.* 

dent  Cbri.Htian  wiU  not  ciLsilj  pass  orcr  sins  in  confession,  under  the  pretense  of 
their  b^ing  vcmal,  unlc&a  he  be  certain  of  it.  And  tliU  CHittioti  i»  more  particti* 
Urly  nece^^ary  in  certain  cases,  where  persons  being  Hihamcd  to  confess  their  sinJ, 
are  willing  lo  persuade  themselves  they  are  but  veniiil ;  for  in  sucii  ca)»es  it  is  mncll 
to  be  feared,  lest  their  iself-love  should  bids  their  judje-jnrnt." 

*  On  Ilolydays,  FastB,  FestivaU,  &c,,  see  Chapter  XVI. ;  on  Maas,  »oe  Chflptcr 
HV.  »  On  Confession,  flee  Chupier  XVIL 

*  The  decrw  of  the  ith  Lnteniii  council  about  annual  communion  witli  the  an- 
nexed penalty — "  Let  one  living  otherwiw  be  prohibited  from  entering  a  churchy 
unit,  when  he  diesi,  let  him  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial  "—was  again  promid- 
gated  by  the  2d  Plenary  Conncll  of  Dalttmore  in  1866,  at  whoAc  request  the  Holy 
See  granted  them  the  privilege  of  *^  protonpf  ng  the  time  of  the  paschal  communion 
from  the  first  Sundnv  nf  Lent  to  Trinity  Sunday  inclosive." 

*  Sm  Cbapto 
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**  6lli*  Not  to  many  within  certain  degre^^  of  kindred ;  nor 
vately  witlioat  witnessed ;  nor  to  solemnize  marriage  at  certain  prohib* 
iletl  timeit."  ' 

"  Q.  Say  the  iewn  dectdly  $ins  f 

''A.  The  seven  deadly  sins  are;    1.  Pride;   2.  Coretonsness  s 
Lust;  4.   Wrath;    5.  Gluttony;    6.  Envy;  7.  Sloth.     The   cooirary 
rirtuesnre;  1.  Humility;  2.  Liberality;  3.  Chas^tity ;  4,  Meekness 
5«  Temperance ;  6.  Brotherly  love  ;  7.   Dili^nce. 

**  Q*  Say  the  six  sina  against  the  Holy  Ghost  f 

**  A.  L  Presumption  of  God*s  mercy ;  2*  Despair ;  8,  Impugning  the 
known  truth ;  4.  Envy  at  another*s  spiritual  good ;  5,  Ohstinacy  in 
sin ;  6,  Final  impenitence,  are  the  jiix  sjris  a3:aiii5it  the  Holy  Ghost 

**  Q.  Suy  f  he  four  gtm  that  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  f 

**  A.  1,  Wilful  murder;  2.  So^lomy;  3,  Oppression  of  the  poorf' 
4,  Defrauding  laborers  of  their  wages,  ai-e  the  four  sins  crying  to 
heaven  for  vetjgeance. 

'*  Q.  Say  the  nine  ways  of  being  a^^eesson/  to  another  persan^s  sins  f 

**  A.  Ot\G  may  be  accessory  to  another  person's  ssin  :  L  By  Counsel ; 
2.  By  Command ;  3.  By  Consent ,-  4.  By  Provocation ;  5*  By  Praii 
or  Flattery;  0.  By  Concealment;  7.  By   Partaking;  8.  By  Silence  § 
9,  By  Defending  ill-dooe  things.** 

But  the  preceding  do  not  make  up  the  whole  catalogue  of 
mortal  sins.  The  following  sentences  from  a  pastoral  letter, 
issued  in  FeljnmiT,  1^^-30,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Armand  Francis  Mar; 
de  Charl)oiinel,  then  (and  until  1859)  bisliop  of  Toronto  in 
Canada,  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  7th  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  are  un* 
doubtedly  authentic : 

**  Parents  and  gufirdiana  are  guilty  of  mortal  sin  if  their  childrcft 
about  7  years  old  do  not  know  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Commandments,  the  manner  of  hearing  Mass  and  of  making  (licir 
Confession  with  sincerity  and  contrition. 

"Catljolie  electors  in  this  country,  who  do   not  use  their  elecl^i 
power  iti  b*rlralf  of  separate  i^cliooU,  are  also  guilty  of  mortal  $i 
Likewi^  parents  not  miiking  the  sacrifices  neceseary  to  seeure  »tt< 
schools,  or  sending  iheir  children  to  mtited  schools. 
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*  Moreover  the  Confessor  wbo  would  give  abfioltitjoa  to  such  parents, 
electors,  or  legislators  [see  Chapter  XXIII, ]  as  support  mixed 
acbool^  to  the  prejudice  ot*  separate  scLook,  would  be  guihy  of  a  mortal 
sin. 

**  It  is  a  gross  and  very  common  error  to  believe  ibat  to  drink  in 
violation  of  one's  pleilge  is  a  sin  in  itxeif.  To  drink  beyond  measure 
h  a  mortal  or  venial  sin  of  intemperance  Ra?ordjng  to  the  degree  of 
drunkenne?*s ;  hut  to  drink  with  modenition,  though  in  violation  of 
one's  pledge,  is  not  a  sin  unless  the  pledge  liai  been  taken  with  an  ob- 
ligatory intention,  or  by  way  of  a  vow  or  oath ;  which  should  never 
be  done  without  a  spiritual  father's  advice.*' 

There  are  some  offenses,  commonly  called  "  reserved  caaes," 
for  which  none  but  the  pope  can  grant  absolution  j-  and  hence 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  a  cardinal,  armed  with 
the  delegated  powers  of  the  pope,  and  known  as  the  "  grand 
penitentiary/*  sits  at  St,  Peter *8  to  receive  confessions  of  sucli 
crimes,  and  to  absolve  from  them.  Among  these  "  reserved 
cases  "  are — '•^  the  cases  of  those  who  falsely  before  ecclesiasti- 
cal judges  chargejnnocent  priests  with  solicitation,  or  wickedly 
procure  that  to  be  done  by  others ;  *'  **  the  case  of  those  confes- 
aora  who  have  dared  to  absolve  an  accomplice  in  foul  crime;'" 
the  case  of  those  mother;?  who  are  the  cause  of  their  cliibh-en's 
not  receiving  baptism  ;*  and  **  the  more  weighty  causes  and 
crimes*'  "* 

According  to  the  Roman  Pontifical, 

*•  Exeommunii^tion  is  threefold,  to  wit,  minor,  major,  and  anathema. 
The  minor  excommunication  U  occasioned  \*y  participation  only  with 
ftn  exbommunicate,  and  from  such  a  simple  priest  can  absolve  without 


^^  The  Bishop  may  also,  accordjof;  to  the  "  2d  Plenary  council  of  BaJtimorc/'  with- 
draw certain  crimes  from  the  jartmlictiou  of  priests  and  rcsenre  them  for  his  own 
benring  and  adjudication. 

*  "  Itistmcn'on  of  the  Holj  Homim  nnd  Universal  Inqnisition/*  ia  the  appendix 
to  the  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  2d  PlcrtJLry  Council  of  Bultimorc. 

t  Collot's  Catechism,  cited  on  p*  518,  note. 

i  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  decree  on  penance.  The  decree  does  not  ennmcnitfi 
thciC  ''  more  weighty  causes  and  crimci/* 
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Hbm  pmcautton  of  an  oath  ;  but  in  mch  a  case  lei  the  excommunicate 
OQUfeifl  to  Im own  priest,  saying:  *  I  confess  to  God,  and  to  thee  (N.) 
tliat  I  am  un  ext-ommimicate  bf  cause  I  participated  with  (such  an)  c^- 
cummuuicHte  in  jtrayer,  (or)  conversniion,  (or)  drinking,  (or)  eating  with 
him.'  The  t>r]est  absolving  him,  spcakft  in  words  of  this  tort:  •  By 
.  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  granted  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from 
tho  bond  of  this  excommunication,  which  thou  hast  canfedg;ed ; 
•nd  from  any  other  like  it  (if  tlioii  art  held  by  any),  00  ikr  as  I  can, 
andou^'ht;  and  I  restore  thee  to  the  aac rani ents  of  the  church*  In 
the  name  of  the  Falher  (wign  of  the  cros-*),  and  of  the  Son  (eign  of  the 
cro^^),  tuid  of  the  Holy  (sign  of  the  cross)  SpiriL' 

••  But  the  miijor  excommunication,  which  a  bishop  promulgates  by 
reading  through  a  written  sentence,  is  brought  out  thuii :  *  Since  I,  N., 
have,  to  show  clearly  the  wickcdiierf^,  lawfully  udmoni^hed  (such  a  one) 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  aud  fourth  time»  to  do,  (or)  not  to  do 
(such  a  thing)  ;  but  he  haa  disdained  to  fultill  a  conunand  of  thi.4  sort, 
because  obeilience  would  seem  to  he  of  no  advantage  to  the  humble,  if 
contempt  was  not  harmful  to  the  contumacious  :  Thei*cfore  by  the  aa- 
tliority  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
blessed  a poi^tlci*  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all  the  saint*,  his  own  obstl- 
nacy  demanding  it^  excommunicate  hirn  in  writing ;  and  I  denounce 
him  as  one  to  be  shunned  until  he  shall  have  fulfilled  what  is  com* 
matided,  that  las  spirit  maybe  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment/  ** 

The  absolution  from  the  major  excommunication  is  more  for- 
mal, requiring  the  excommunicate  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience, 
to  ap}>ear,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  lK*fore  the  bishop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reconciled  to  the  church,  to  make  suitable  satis- 
faction, <fec. 

The  anathema,  or  solemn  excommnnication  for  greater 
crimes — which  is  pronounced  by  the  bishop  arrayed  in  his 
amice  and  stole  and  purple  co|>e  and  mitre,  and  assisted  by  12 
surpliced  priests,  wliile  the  bishop  and  priests  all  hold  bm'uing 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  the  bishop  sits  on  a  faldstool  before 
the  high  altar  or  in  some  other  public  place— nma  tlms,  ao- 
cordmg  to  the  Roman  Pontifical  of  1868 : 

"*  Because  N.,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  devil,  disregarding  tbrougli 
apostacy  the  Christian   promise  which  he  made  in  baptismi  does    aot 


Ibar  to  lay  waste  the  Church  of  God,  to  plynder  the  Churcli'8  goods, 

wad  violeutiy  to  oppre^sa  Christie  poor ;  Iherelbre   we,  anxioas^  lest    he 

perisli  through  pastoral  neglect,  for  which  we  may  htive  lo  give  account 

at  the  iremeiidoQ;*  judgment  before  the  Chief  Shepherd  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  acoortling  to  the  terrible  threat  wliicb  our  Lord  himself  utters : 

If  thou  iihalt  not  have    announced  to  the    unrighteous  Im  unrighteous- 

nee«,  his  blood  will  I  require    at  thy  hand  ;  we  a4imouish    him  cauoiu* 

cally,  for  the  first,  second^  third,  and  also  the   fourth  time  to  couvincd 

kirn  of  his  wickedness,  iuyiiiug  him  to  iimetidment,  satisfaetion,  and 

peftance,  and  taking  hold  of  him  wiih  patei  nul  affection.     But  he  himr 

ielf.  Oh  sorrow  I   spuming    wholesome  admonitions^  puffed  up  with  a 

spirit  of  pride,  disdains  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Churtb  of  God, 

which  he  hii^  injured.     Well  ar«  we  informed  by  the  teachings  of  tlie 

Lord  and  of  his  apostles^  what  we   ought  to  do  in    respect  to  prevari- 

ontors  of  ihb  sort     For  the  Lord  says ;  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  cause 

tb«  to  offend,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee.     And  the  apostle  says: 

Take  away  the  evil  one  from  among  you.     And  again  :  If  he,  who  is 

caOcd  a  brother,  is  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  a  server  of  idols,  or  a 

niler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a  one  not  so   much 

m0  to  eat     And  John,  be^t-belovcd  disciple  of  Christ,  forbids  to  salute 

^ncfa  an  impious  man,  saying:  Receive  him  not  into  the  house,  nor  say 

^a  him,  God  save  you.     For  he  that  saith  to  him,  God  save   you,  com* 

^iiuuieaatcth  with  his  wicked  works.      Therefore  fulfilling  the  precepts 

<^of  the  Lonl  and  of  his  ajKjstles,  we  cut  off  from  the  bo<ly  of  the  Church 

^vmth  the  sword  of  excommunication  a  rotten  limb,  that  can  not  be  heal- 

^ead,  that  does  not  bear  medicine,  le5.t  the  remaining  limbs  of  the  body  he 

&xfected  with  so  deadly  a  tiiseaiMa  as  with  poi^n.   Therefore  because  he 

Kau  despised  our  admonitions  and  frequent  exhortations,  l>ecausc,  liaving 

"*»«D  for  the  third  time,  acconling  to  the  Lonfa  precept^  called,  he  haa 

^^iidalned  to  come  to  amendment  and  penance,  because   he  has  neither 

^snoiidered  Ins  own  fault,  nor  confessed  it,   nor  by  sending  an    embassy 

^Th|til  any  excuse,  nor  a^^ked  forgiveness,  but,  the  devil  hardening  hia 

^acttt,  perseveres   in  the  wickedne-s  begun,  as  the  apostle   say.^ :  Ac- 

QOpfilig  to  his  own  hardness  and  impenitent   heart  he  trea^sures   up  to 

^inielf  wrath  against  the  day  of  wmth  :  therefore,  by  the  judgment  of 

Almighty  God,  Father,   and  Son,  and    Holy    Spirit,  and    of  blessed 

^tier  tlic  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  of  all  tlie  Saints,  also  by  the  au- 

^Wly  of  our  own  mediocrity,  and  by  tlie  power,  divinely  placed  in  oa. 
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of  bindmg  and  loosing  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  we  do  eepamte  Iiinit 
with  all  his  uccomplicus  imd  favorei-s,  from  the  perception  of  the  pre- 
cious Body  and  BlotKl  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  fellowship  of  aU 
Christiana*  ami  we  excHude  hitn  fixjm  i\\^  limits  of  holy  mother  Churcli 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  we  prtinounce  him  to  be  excommunicated 
and  anathematized  ;  and  we  adjudge  him  oondemltcd  with  the  devi] 
and  his  angels  and  alt  the  reprobate  to  eternal  fire  :  until  he  may  re* 
cover  bim^elf  from  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  return  to  amendment 
and  penance,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  which  he  has  Injured: 
delivering  him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  fleih,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  tiie  day  of  judgment/  • 

**  And  all  answer, '  Be  it  done,  be  it  don^s  be  it  done/  ** 
**  When  this  h  done,  both  the  pontiff  and  the  priests  ought  to 
throw  down  to  the  ground  the  burning  candles  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands.  Then  let  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  priests  tlirough  the  parishes, 
and  also  to  neighboring  bij?<hops,  containing  the  excommuuicate*a 
name  and  the  cam$e  of  excommunication/* 

The  absolution  from  the  anathema  and  the  reconciliation 
are  similar  to  tliosc  following  the  major  excommunication ;  but| 
like  the  anatheiua,  require  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  12 
priests.  There  are  also  distinct  forms  for  the  puldio  expul- 
sion from  the  cathedi*al  cliurch  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  the 
reconciliation  on  Maundy-Thursday,  of  those  on  whom  for 
*'  more  weighty  offenses  *'  a  solemn  [jenance  has  been  imposed. 

Closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  respecting  sin  and  pen- 
ance, and  indeed  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  these  and 
other  doctrines,  is  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  In  its  ex- 
position of  the  5th  article  of  the  creed — "  He  descended  into 
hell"  (see  Chap.  11.),  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 


**  Hell  here  signifies  those  secret  abodes  in  which  are  detained  the 
eoul^  that  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  regions  of  bliss, .  . .  These 
abodes  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature,  for  amongst  them  is  that  most 
loathi^ome  and  dark  prison  in  which  the  souls  of  the  damned  are  buried 
with  the  unde^m  spiritSi  in  eternal  and  inextinguishable  fire.  This  dread 
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abode  is  called  Gehenna,  ihe  boltomless  pit,  and,  etriclly  speaking 
means  hell.  Amongst  them  is  also  the  fire  of  purgatorj,  in  whith  the 
souls  of  just  men  are  deansed  by  a  temporary  ptmishmeet,  in  order  to 
be  admitted  into  their  eternal  country,  *  into  which  nothing  defiled  enter- 
eth.'*  • .  .  Lastly,  the  third  kind  of  abode  is  that  into  which  the  souls 
of  the  just,  who  died  before  Christ,  were  received,  and  where,  without 
experiencing  any  sort  of  p:iin,  and  supported  hy  the  blessed  liope  of  re- 
demption, they  enjoyed  peaceful  repose.  To  liberate  these  souls,  who, 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  were  expecting  the  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord 
descended  into  helL 


The  essential  part  of  the  short  decree  of  the  cotmcil  of  Trent 
respecting  pni^gatory  is : 

"  Since  the  Catholic  church,  instnicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the 
sacred  writings  andllm  ancient  tradition  of  the  fathers,  has  taught  in 
liolycoundb,  and  lastly  in  this  ecumenical  synrH],  that  there  is  a  purga- 
tory^ and  that  the  souls  there  detained  a^e  helped  by  the  snlFrages  of 
the  faithful,  hut  especially  by  the  acceptable  fiacrifico  of  the  altar  ;  the 
holy  Hynod  commands  the  bishops  diligently  to  strive  that  the  whole- 
some doctrine  of  purgatory,  handed  d  *wn  by  venerable  fathers  and  holy 
councils,  be  believed  by  Christ's  ikithful,  held,  taught,  and  every  where 
preached," 

We  add  the  following  from  the  **  General  Catechism/'  quoted 
in  the  note  on  p.  518,  inserting  in  brackets  the  places 
quoted : 

^  Q,  In  what  caseM  do  nouh  go  to  Purgatory  t 

"  A,  So  11 1st  go  to  purgatory  when  they  die  in  leas  sins,  which  we  call 
Tenial,  or  when  they  have  not  Batistied  the  justice  of  God  for  former 
transgressions, 

**  Q,  How  do  you  prove  there  h  a  Pt/rgatorg  f 

**  A,  We  prove  there  is  a  Purgatory,  becau.^  the  Scripture  teaches 
that  *  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  *  [Rom.  2  ; 
6]  ;  and  that  *  nothing  defiled  shall  enter  heaven '  [Apocalypse,  or  Rev, 
21:  271;  and  that  some  Christians  *  shall  be  saved*  yet  so  as  by  fire' 
15 j  and  that^t  is  a  holy   and  wholesome  thought  to  praj 
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Ibr  the  dead»  that  ihej  may  be  loosed  from  their  etos  *  [3  Maccabees 
12 :  46],"  • 

Roman  Catholic  theologians,  though  agreed  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  purgatory,  differ  as  to  its  situation  and  the  nature  af 
its  punishments.  Cardinal  Bellarniin  reckoned  8  Tariations 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  this.  The  schoolmen  of  tlie  middle  ages 
maintained — and  this  apj^ears  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion — 
that  the  vast  cavity  in  the  central  region  of  the  earth  is  divided 
into  4  apartments,  namely:  (1.)  hell ;  (2.)  purgatory;  (3.) 
the  limbo  of  infants  who  died  unbaptized,  and  who  endure  the 
eternal  punishment  of  loss,  but  not  of  sense  j  (4.)  the  limbo  of 
tlie  fathers,  now  untenanted,  since  Christ  liberated  the  Old 
Testament  saints  who  had  occupied  it  till  his  descent  into  it. 
The  pains  of  purification  in  purgatory  have  been  represented  as 
so  horribly  severe  that  no  sufferings  ever  borne  in  this  world 
cau  be  compared  with  them.  How  long  they  continue  is  un- 
known ;  but  the  process  of  cleansing  is  thought  to  be  very 
gradual,  and,  in  some  cases,  not  to  he  completed  till  the  day  of 
judgment.  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston,  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  discourse  : 

**  The  pains  which  souls  suffer  in  purgatory  I  believe  to  be  a  bitter 
feeling  of  loss  and  separiition  from  God,  and  a  pain  of  fire,  domewhat 
akin  to  the  fire  of  hell,  but  with  a  purifying  power," 

Bishop  Challoner,  in  his  "  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,** 


**  We  have  the  strongest  grounds  imaginable  from  all  kinds  of  argti- 
raents,  from  scripture,  from  perpetual  tmdition,  from  the  authority  and 
declaration  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  from  reason/* 

A  Protestant  naturally  believes  that  this  bold  declaration 
was  intended  to  make  up  in  positiveness  of  assertion  what  it 
lacks  in  weight  of  argument*  The  Scriptural  argument  which 
is  given  above,  is  certainly  of  no  weight  whatever.    Tlie  free 
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and  full  salvation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  consistent  alike 
with  the  just  punishment  of  unbehercrs,  with  the  narrow  escape 
of  some  behevers  from  destruction,  and  with  different  degrees 
of  eternal  glorj  or  reward  proportioned  to  the  manifested  love* 
and  devotedness  of  different  believers,  and  the  invention  of  a  pur- 
gatory is  sanctioned  by  no  accredited  revelation  of  God.  The 
2d  book  of  the  Maccalxjcs,  on  which  reliance  is  placed,  has  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  hook  ;  wa«  never  a  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  ;  was  pronounced  apocryphal  by 
Jerome  (one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  Latin  ;  see  Chap*  XIIL),  by  pot>e3  Greg- 
ory the  Great  and  iSixtus  V,,  by  cardinals  Hugo,  Ximenes, 
Cajetan,  &c, ;  and  owes  all  its  authority  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  hasty  and  peremptory  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  1546,  at  a  session  when  only  about  53  were  present,  llie 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  a  human  invention  (see  Cliapter  11.)  ; 
it  is  unscriptural  and  dangerous  ;  it  represents  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  insufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  ordinary  Christians  ;  it  encourages  the  com- 
mission of  sin  and  the  delay  of  repentance  with  the  hope  of 
purification  after  death  ;  with  its  connected  doctrines  of  con- 
fession and  absolution,  of  offenses  and  penalties,  it  places  the 
penitent  in  the  power  of  the  confessor,  and  makes  the  priest  the 
ruler  of  heaven  and  eartli  and  helL  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  priest  is  the  sole  judge  of  offenses  and  |>enalties  at  tlie  tri- 
bunal of  ]:>enance  ;  that  he  will  decide  a  particular  theft  or 
breach  of  chastity  or  act  of  treason  to  be  venial,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible*  or  a  doubt  about  the  immaculate  conception 


1"  Faith  which  worketh  by  bro  ^'  (GuJ.  5:6). 

*  CiLSCs  like  thifl  are  well  authcntkatcd.  A  poor  girl*  perhaps  liTing^  in  a  Frot' 
ettont  famil/,  bean  the  Bible  read,  and  r^eads  a  few  verses  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  ;  the  is  detigtitcd  Co  hear  and  to  read  of  Jesnfi  and  of  his  sal- 
yation ;  but  she  goes  to  confession  and  teUs  the  priest  what  fihc  has  done ; 
be  in  a  rngc  collii  the  book  she  bus  rend  "  a  wicked  book/'  '  -  an  accursed 
book ;  "  she  must  never  dare  to  read  it  at^iiln  ;  Hhe  must  never  dare  to  be  present  at 
Protestant  worship  in  the  family  or  elsewhere  ;  nhe  must  fa^t  many  times  and  aajr 
man  J  PeUer-ntMen ;  bell  and  purgatory  are  before  her ;  let  her  do  peaanoe  ana 
bewacol 
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or  the  eating  of  a  mouthful  of  meat  on  Friday  to  be  a  mortal 
sin  ;  that  while  he  claims  the  power  to  grant  absolution  for  all 
sins,  both  venial  and  mortal,  and  teaches  that  there  is  no  sal- 
vation out  of  the  Church,  he  threatens  with  excommunication 
and  purgatory  and  hell  those  who  do  not  confess  to  him  all 
their  sins  or  do  not  accept  the  penances  which  he  prescribes. 
Surely  here  is  machinery  that  may  and  does  enslave  and  crush 
and  ruin  souls. 


CHAPTER    XIX, 


INDULGENCES. 


The  Council  of  Trent  passed  the  foUowijig  decree  in  respect 
to  indulgences : 

**  Since  the  power  of  bestowing  indulgences  was  granted  by  Christ 
to  the  churchj  and  the  power  of  this  Bort,  divinely  given  her,  she  haa 

ed  even  from  the  mo^t  ancient  times ;  the  holy  synod  tearhes  and 
^^joins  that  the  use  of  mdulgences,  especially  saluUiry  to  Christian 
people,  and  approveJ  by  the  authority  of  holy  councils,  is  to  be  retained 
in  the  church;  and  it  nnatheniutizea  tlio^e^  who  chher  assert  that  iht^y 
are  use  I  ess,  or  deny  that  the  power  of  granting  tliem  h  in  the  church. 
Nevertheless,  it  ilesires  that  moderation,  according  to  the  oM  and  ap- 
proved custom  in  the  chmxh,  be  shown  in  granting  them,  lest  by  ti>o 
great  facility  cccle.**iastit*;il  discipline  be  weakened.  But  desiring  the 
amendment  and  correction  of  the  abuaes  which  have  ctMipt  in  among 
them,  and  by  reason  of  which  this  honorable  name  of  indulgences  is 
bla^sphemed  by  hereticij,  it  determines  generally  by  the  present  decree 
that  all  improper  gains  for  obtaining  these,  whence  has  flowed  the 
principal  cau^c  of  abuses  among  Chrijitian  people^  are  to  be  altogether 
abolished.  But  since  the  olher  abuser,  which  have  arisen  from  su[>er- 
stition,  ignorance,  irreverence,  or  other  source  in  any  way  whatever, 
cannot  convenienlly,  on  account  of  the  multiplied  corruptions  of  the 
plaecB  and  provinces  in  which  these  are  committed,  be  fpeciallv  pro- 
hibited ;  it  commands  all  bishops  that  em^b  ddigently  collect  the  abuses 
of  this  sort  belonging  to  his  own  church,  and  rejKjrt  them  in  the  first 
provincial  synod  :  that  aAer  they  are  examined  and  the  opinion  of  other 
bishops  is  obtained,  ihey  may  be  at  once  referred  to  the  supreme 
Roman  pontiff,  by  whose  authority  and  prudence  nicy  be  determined 
what  lA  expedient  for  the  whole  church ;  that  thus  the  gii\  of  holy  in* 
U 
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dulgeoceB  may  be  dbpenfled  to  the  fiiiUifiil  piously,  solenmlj,  aod  un- 
corruptly*" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Council  of  Trent  does  not  define 
the  nature,  or  the  l>enefit,  or  the  proper  use  of  indulgences ;  nor 
does  it  specify  any  improper  use ;  though  it  curses  those  who 
pronounce  them  useless,  or  dispute  the  right  to  grant  tliem. 

Po|K^  Leo  X.  had  explained  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  thus, 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Cramp: 

**  The  Roman  chun*h,  whom  other  churches  are  boand  to  follow  as 
tljeir  motljer,  hath  tauglit  lliat  llie  Iloman  ponriff,  the  successor  of 
Peter  in  regurd  to  the  keys^  and  the  virur  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth 
posse^^ing  the  power  of  the  keys»*  hy  which  power  all  hindrances  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  of  the  faithful, — that  is  to  say,  the  guilt  of  actual 
sins  by  the  sscrumeut  of  penance— and  the  temporal  puuishmeut  due 
for  those  bids,  accwrlhig  to  the  divine  justice,  by  eceJeaia-tical 
iadulgence  ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  may,  for  reasonable  causey  by  ids 
apostolie  authority  grant  indulgences,  out  of  the  superabundant  merits 
of  Christ  and  the  saints,  to  the  faithful  who  are  united  to  Christ  by 
charity,  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead ;  and  that  in  thus  dis- 
pensing the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints,  he 
either  confers  the  indulgence  by  the  method  of  absolution,  or  transfers 
it  by  the  method  of  suffrage.  Wherefore  all  persons,  whether  living 
or  dead,  who  really  obtafn  any  indulgences  of  this  kind,  are  delivered 
from  so  much  temporal  punii^hm*  nt,  due  according  to  divine  justiee  for 
their  actual  sins^  as  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  indulgence 
bestowed  and  received*** 

Bishop  Challoner,  in  his  *'  Catholic  Christian  Instructed/* 
defines  an  indulgence  thus ; 

"  An  indulgence  is  simply  a  rembsion,  or  mitigation,  of  those  tern* 
poral  punishments,  which  the  sinner  still  owes  to  the  eternal  justice, 
even  after  the  forgiveness  of  the  guOt  of  his  offense." 

Archbishop  Butler's  Catechism  says  of  an  indulgence — 

"  It  releases  from  canonical  penances^  eiyoined  by  the  church  on 


^  So©,  on  this  power  of  the  kcyg,  &c.,  Chapters  II,,  XVII.,  and  XVIIl. 
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penitents^  for  certoin  sins. It  also  remits  llie  temporary  punish- 

inentSf  with  whkli  God  often  vi^itd  our  sins,  nml  winch  raiisi  Ue  suffered 
in  tills  life,  or  in  the  next;  unless  canceled  by  iudulgences,  by  acts  of 
penance,  or  other  good  works." 

Collot^B  Catechism  devotes  3  pages  to  its  section  on  in- 
dulgences. 

It  distinguishes  indulgences  as  partial  or  plenary ;  defines  a  plenary 
indulgence  as  **  that  which  remits  ail  ihe  temporal  punishment  due  for 
sin/'  wldle  a  partial  indulgence  remits  only  a  part  of  ihis  puni>hment; 
and  reckons  3  sorts  of  plenary  indulgences',  viz  :  (1.)  The  *' jubilee," 
whicli  now  occurs  every  25  years  (formerly,  once  in  100 — then  ttO — 
then  33  year>),  and  n-ually  brings  with  it  the  three  privUcges,  that 
then  one  may  choose  his  confessor  at  will,  that  the  confessor  may  then 
absolve  reserved  cases  and  censures^  and  that  he  may  alt^o  change  his 
vows,  except  those  of  roligion  and  chastity  ;  (2.)  That  given  under  the 
Ibrm  of  jubilee,  »^  on  a  pope's  accession,  or  other  important  occasion ; 
(3*)  The  simple  plenary  indulgence,  which  is  granted  only  to  certain 
peri^ons  in  certain  places,  as  to  con fratt^rni lies,  &c  Ttie  jiope  may 
grant  indulgences  unrestrictedly  ;  bishops  may  also  grant  indulgencej 
for  a  year  at  the  dedication  of  a  rhurch,  and  4t)  day;}  on  otlier 
oocasions.  The  conditions  of  gaining  indulgences  are  defined  to  be-^ 
(1.)  To  be  truly  penitent;  (2*)  To  fulfill  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  church-     The  Hmd  quei^tion  and  answer  are: 

**  Q,  In  what  staU  is  apergon  who  hat  truitf  gained  thejuhOeef 
"A.  In  the  same  state  in  which  ho  was  after  baptism ;  iu  the  state 
of  grace,  without  spot  or  stain,  and  with  the  same  rights/' 

The  following  brief  of  indulgence  is  published  in  Sadliers* 
Catholic  Directory  for  1870  and  1871 : 

**ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 
•Most  Holy  Father: 

James  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  most  humbly  begs  that 
Tour  Holiness  would  deign  to  grant  to  all  the  faithful  of  his  Diocese 
who,  having  duly  confessed  and  worthily  approached  I  he  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Encharist,  on  the  Feast  of  St*  Patrick,  or  withik 
ITS  Octave,  shall  visit  their  respective  churches,  a  Plenary  Indulgence, 
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which  may  be  gained  every  year,  and  which  may  also  be  applied  in 
suffrage^  oftheBoulsin  Purgatory. 

Et,&c.,  &c 

*^  From  an  audience  of  the  Most  Holy  Father,  had  on  the  15th  day 
of  Jun<s  1862,  our  Most  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Pope,  the  case  having  been  laid  before  him  by  me,  the  undersigned, 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  out  of  hb  goodness,  graciously  condescended  to  our  request,  on 
condition  of  praying  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff. 

''  At  Rome,  in  the  House  of  the  aforesaid  Congregation,  on  the  daj 
and  year  above  mentioned. 

H.   CAPALTI,  Secretary.'' 

The  following,  translated  from  the  original  Italian,  repre- 
sents, as  nearly  as  possible  in  English,  an  indulgence  sold  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  and  engraved  in  fac-siraile  in  Sir  Gulling 
Eardlcy  Smith's '-  Romanism  of  Italy."  The  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  ornament  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  and  the  arms  of 
Gregory  XVI.  arc  on  the  corner  opposite.  Below  are  the  Pa- 
pal Commissioner's  arms  on  the  right,  and  the  impression  of 
a  cross  on  the  Icfb,  with  the  Commissioner's  signature  (herei 
for  want  of  room,  printed  perpendicularly  instead  of  horizon- 
tally) between  them. 

1  "  SufTragc ''  here  denotes  favor,  aid,  or  assistance.  It  is  also  nsed,  as  in.  the 
creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  to  denote  "  the  expression  of  assent  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
gregation to  a  petition  as  uttered  by  a  minister ;  united  response  or  prayer " 
(Webster's  Dictionary). 


"The  Holy  Job,  to  express  the  inpp^tUude  of  his  frieuds  who  aban- 
ddnetl  liim  in  his  niisfortunes,  thus  with  energetic  exprcssioas  mani- 
fested his  feeling ;  *  My  brethren  have  passe^l  by  me,  as  the  torreBt 
that  passclh  swiftly  in  the  vullcys  '  (Job  6  :  16).  The  unhappy  souls 
lljat  Uwell  in  purgatory,  knowing  timt  God  has  placetl  Uieir  [lardon  in 
the  hands  of  the  faitliful,  and  that  the  completion  of  their  happineas 
in  a  certain  way  depends  on  them,  wait  with  holy  imfiatience  for  ofBcea 
of  such  great  moment  to  be  rendered  to  them  ;  but  seeing,  tJmt  so  far 
from  being  touched  by  the  pains  which  they  suffer,  they  maintitin  an 
insensibility  quite  contrary  to  Christiiin  ckirity*  they  bitterly  exclaim, 
like  Holy  Job,  *  Our  brethren  have  passeil  by  us/  Wherefore  our  Holy 
Father,  moved  by  pastoral  zeaJ  for  those  souls,  exhorts  yon,  O  faith- 
ful, to  cooperate  for  the  alleviation  of  thehr  pains  by  the  indulgences 
which  he  concedes  to  you. 

**  And  to  you,  D,  Antonino  di  Nafal%  who  have  given  the  wonted 
pious  alms  fixed  by  us,  Ferthnando  M.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Palermo,  General  Apostolic  Commissioner  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  for  the  soul  of  Luciano  di  Natak,  and  have  received  this  Holy 
Bull :  to  you  is  confirmed  the  above  Indulgences 

**  Given  in  Palermo,  6  September,  184S. 
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In  1853,  **  Monsignor  (=i  my  Lard)  Oaetano  Bedini,  Arcb- 
bishop  of  TUebes,  Apostolic  Xunciu,"  came  to  the  United 
States  and  was  received  with  great  honor  as  a  special  i-epre- 
sentative  of  pope  Pins  IX.  (sec  Chap.  VIL).  While  in  tliis 
country  he  is  reputed  to  have  sold  nimieroua  indulgences  to 
different  classes  of  people,  one  of  which,  printed  in  Italian 
and  highly  prized  by  its  owner  in  New  York  city,  was  copied 
by  an  Italian  Christian,  translated,  and  puldished  in  1854  as 
authentic  in  the  American  and  Foreign  Cliristian  Union^  then 
edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  I).,  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Fairchild, 
D.  D*     The  traji^lation  is  as  folluws: 

^  Chpy  of  a  Prat/erf otmd  in  the  Ti>mh  of  &ur  Lord  Jesm  Christ  m 
Jerusalem,  and  preserved  by  His  Hofiness,  and  btf  CftarUs  V*  in  their 
oratories^  in  silver  cases,     fChiavari,  Printed  by  Hot  to. 

**  St  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  HuDgary,  St.  IMatiJda  and  St.  Bridget, 
dcFfiring  to  know  certain  things  relating  to  the  siitferings  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  miKie  a  special  prayer,  to  whom  Jesus  Chrbt  appeared,  and 
spoke  EB  follows : 

**  My  l>eloved  hiindmuids,  know  ye,  that  the  armed  soldiers  were 
in  number  I2^j.  Those  who  led  nje  l>omi(l,  were  33*  The  ex- 
ecutioners of  jiiistice  were  53,  Blows  iuflictod  on  my  head^  30, 
When   taken   prisoner   in   the  garden^  to  take  me  to   the   ground^ 
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they  gave  me  105  kicks.  TJit^y  struck  my  lieiwi  and  breast  wilh 
llieir  hands  1 68  ;  on  the  shoiilderst  80*  I  was  dragged  with  cords 
and  by  my  hair  23  times ;  spit  in  the  face  30  times.  Beaten  with 
66 G6  blows.  On  the  body  100  wounds;  on  the  head  100.  They 
gave  me  a  mortal  bruise.  On  tlie  cross  I  was  Imiig  up  by  the  hair 
2  hours  at  a  time.  I  gave  129  sighs.  I  was  dragged  and  dr.'i^\Ti  by 
the  l>eard  23  times.  Punctures  by  the  thorns  on  my  head,  100*  Mor- 
tal wounds  by  thorns  on  tlie  forehead,  3.  Wounds  made  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  conducted  mc,  308,  By  those  who  guarded  me,  3,  The 
drops  of  bluoil  shed  by  me,  43H0. 

**  Whoever  daily  reciter  3  Paters  and  3  Aves  is  grante<b  by  Piua 
IX*,  Om  Hundred  yiars  of  Ifididgence^  corresponding  witli  the  number 
of  drops  of  blood  which  I  shed  ;  and  If  he  lives  like  a  good  Christian^ 
he  grants  him  live  graces,  viz  : 

'^  IsL  Plenary  indulgence  and  the  remission  of  all  his  sins. 

**  2d.  He  shall  l>e  fi-eed  from  llie  pains  of  purgatfiry. 

♦*  3d.  If  lie  dies  l>efore  reaching  the  age  of  1 2  years,  ho  sluill  be  as 
if  ho  had  reache<l  that  age. 

**  4th.  He  shall  be  as  if  he  were  a  martyr,  and  had  shed  Ins  blood 
for  the  faith. 

**  5th.  I  will  cx>mG  from  heaven  to  earth  for  his  soul,  and  for  the 
flouls  of  his  relations,  to  the  4  th  generation. 

"  He  who  carries  this  prayer  with  him  shall  not  die  under  condem- 
natioa,  nor  a  bad  death,  nor  by  sudden  death  ;  he  shall  be  safe  from 
contagion,  from  phigues,  from  arrow-shots  ;  and  shall  not  die  without 
confession  ;  he  shall  be  safe  from  his  enemies,  from  the  power  of  jus- 
tice and  from  aJl  malevolent  men  and  false  witnesses. 

*•  Women  whom — [This  promise  is  so  indelicate  and  ridiculous,  that 
the  editors  of  the  A.  &  F,  C  U.  suppress  it  ] 

**  In  houses  where  this  prayer  is  kept  there  shall  be  no  treachery, 
nor  other  evil  things  ;  and  40  days  before  death  the  inhabitant  sball 
Bee  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

"  A  certain  captain,  while  in  his  travels,  saw  a  head  which  had  been 
cut  off  from  its  Ijody.  The  head  sjjoke  and  said  :  *  As  you  are  going 
to  Barcelona.  O  traveler,  bring  me  a  confessor,  that  he  may  confess 
me.  It  is  3  days  since  I  was  killed  by  robl^ers,  and  I  cannot  die  until 
I  have  been  confessed*'  When  a  confessor  w.is  brou^rht  by  the  cap- 
tain, tbe  head  being  alive,  confessed,  and  soou  after  eJLpired^  when  this 
prayer  was  found  on  its  back. 
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*•  Novf  then  recite  3  Paters  and  3  Avea,  for  the  blewed  eooh  [ia 
Purgatory],  and  thej  amy  be  applied  to  the  soul  oearest  your  hearu'* 

In  1517,  the  Drimiriiean  friar  Joha  Tetzel  proclaimed  in 
Germany  the  indulgence  which  pope  Leo  X.  had  issued  to 
promote  tlie  build* tii^  of  St.  Peter's,  and  by  the  authority  of 
his  superiors  published  **  full  remission  of  all  sins,"  both  for 
the  liv^ing  ond  for  souls  in  purgatory,  as  graut^sd  by  the  apos- 
tolic bull  to  those  who  purchased  his  documents.  It  was  Ids 
traffij  in  indulgences  that  roused  the  indignation  of  Luther  and 
thuH  became  the  occasion  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany » 
D*Aubign^  thus  translates  some  of  TetzePs  declarations  to  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  round  him  and  his  chest  far  receiving 
the  indulgence-money  : 

**  Come  and  I  will  give  you  letters,  all  properly  sealed,  by  which 
even  the  Bins  you  intend  lo  commit  may  be  pardoued. ...  I  would  not 
change  my  privileges  for  those  of  St*  Peter  in  heaven ;  for  I  have 
saved  more  pouls  by  my  indulgenres  than  the  apostle  by  his  sermons. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  sin  K)  gre-at  llmt  an  indulgence  can  not  remit. ,  .  .  • 
Indulgences  avail  not  only  for  the  living,  but  for  the  dead*  *  .  .  At 
the  very  inj^tant  that  the  money  rattles  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  the 
80ul  escapes  fram  purgatory^  and  tiies  liberated  to  heaven^** 

D^Aubignd  thus  translates  one  of  TetzeFs  letters  of  absolution : 
*•  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on  thei%  N.  N.,  and  absolve 
thee  by  the  merits  of  his  mo.^t  holy  passion  !  And  !♦  in  virtue  of  the 
apostolical  power  that  has  been  confided  to  roe,  absolve  thee  from  all 
ecclesiastical  censure;*,  judgments,  and  penalties,  which  thou  maysl 
have  incurred ;  mort^over,  from  all  excesses,  sins,  and  crimes  that  thou 
mayst  have  committed,  however  great  and  enormous  they  may  be,  and 
from  whatsoever  cause,  were  they  even  reserved  for  our  roost  holy 
father  the  pope  and  for  the  apostolic  see*  I  blot  out  all  the  stains  of 
inability  and  all  marks  of  infamy  that  thou  mayst  have  drawn  upon 
thyself  on  this  occasion.  I  remit  the  penalties  that  thou  shoiildst 
have  endured  in  purgatory.  1  restore  thee  anew  to  participHtion  in 
the  sacrameiiis  of  the  church.  I  incorporate  thee  afresh  in  the  com* 
munion  of  saints,  and  reestablish  thee  in  the  purity  and  imiocence 
which  thou  hadst  at  thy  baptism.  So  that  in  the  hour  of  death,  the 
gate  by  which  sinners  enter  the  place  of  torments  and  punishment 
shall  be  closed  against  thee,  and,  on  the   contrary,  the  gate  leading  to 
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the  paradise  of  joy  ahall  be  open*  And  if  fliou  shouldst  not  die  for  long 
years*  tbia  grace  %v  II  remaiu  unalterable  until  tliy  last  hour  shall  arrive. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  8od,  and  Holy  Gho^t,  Ainen. 
**  Friar  Joha  Tetzel,  commissary^  has  signed  this  with  his  own  hand/* 
Tlie  scapulars  are  descril>t'd  in  Chapter  XIV,  Many  graces 
and  indulgences  are  attached  to  these.  The  members  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmcl,  for  example,  have,  besides 
the  shorter  purgatory  and  divers  other  bene- 
fits, a  number  of  plenary  and  p^iitial  indul- 
gences, which  are  fully  enumerated  in  ^^llie 
Golden  Book  of  the  Confraternities,'-  pul> 
lished  by  T.  W.  Strong,  New  York,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  late  archbishop  Hughes. 
It  may  suffice  to  quote  the  plenary  indul- 
gences, with  the  names  of  the  popes  grant- 
ing them: 

**  A  plenary  indulgence  h  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Scapular  of  Mount  Cnnuel :«      bcapular  or  iiotnrT 

**  1st.  On  the  day  of  admission  into   the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Scapular. — (Paul  V.) 

**2d  On  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  July  16th,  or 
on  any  day  during  the  Octave. — (Paul  V,,  Bcneilict  XIV.) 

^  3d.  On  the  day  in  each  month  on  which  there  is  a  procession  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  all  who  avSsist  at  the  procession. 

"  If  it  be  impf^ssible  for  thi-m  to  attend,  it  vrill  suffice  for  tbctn  to  visit  the  church 
of  the  Confraternity;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  to  recite  the  Little  Oflirc  of  our 
Lady,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hail  Mary  50  times,  with  an  act  of  contritionp  and 
A  resolution  to  confess  and  cooimuaicatc  as  soon  as  it  can  octovcniently  be  done,— 
(Paul  V,,  Clement  X.) 

**  4th.  At  the  hour  of  deatli  for  tho^^e  who  devoutly  pronounce,  or  at 
least  say  in  their  hearts,  the  holy  name  of  Jesus. — (Paul  V.) 

**6lh.  Every  time  that  other  confraternities  have  a  plenary  iudnl- 
geoce.— (Sixtns  IV.,  Clement  VIL) 

"  6th.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  all  the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  on 
thoae  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  twelve  Apostles,  a^  well  as  on 
(booe  of  the  saints  and  beatiied  memberB  of  the  Carmelite  O^der.— 
(Gregory  XVI.)  -# 
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•*  7tH.  Besides  the  above  indulgences^  aU  who  wear  the  hcily  Scap 
lar,  nmy  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  on  mnj  two  days,  at  their  optiou^  ia 
every  week. — (Gregory  XVL) 

•*  N,  B,  There  uro  3  conditions  to  be  ob8trvi?d  in  order  to  j^-ain  the  aboTC 
n&ry  ixitlEilgciicr«f  viz.,  to  confess,  lo  communimte,  and  to  visit  a  charrh^ 
to  WJ  therein  some  pnivers  (such  an  5  Patcrt  and  Aves,  tlie  Liunjr  of  Je^ti.<i,  or  of 
thci  BlesstHl  Virgin  )^  fur  the  exaltation  of  the  CatlioUc  church,  the  propaj^tion  of 
our  boljr  Faith,  peace  and  conconl  amon;;  Christian  kings  and  princes,  ihe  extirptt^ 
iioQ  of  heresies  and  srhisms,  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  infidel  nations,  and  for 
lU  the  intentions  of  tl»e  aaroo  holy  Church.*' 

The  3  other  scapulars  described  in  Chapter  XTV.  also  convey 
their  peculiar  indulgences,  provided  they  are  received  from  a 
priest  empowered  to  grant  tliem,  and  are  worn  constantly* 
The  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  for  example,  is 
16  said  by  St.  Liguori  to  have  433  plenary  indulgences,  besides 
innumerable  temporary  ones.  Those  who  wear  tlie  4  scapulars 
duly  conferred  and  observe  the  conditions  annexed  are  entitled 
to  10  special  plenary  indulgences^  Ijcsides  those  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  the  scapular  of  Mount  Carmel,  Ac.  The  red 
*'  Scapular  of  our  Lord*s  Passion,  and  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary*'  was  established  by  a  papal  rescript,  June 26, 
1847|  with  the  following  indulgences,  according  to  the  "  Golden 
Book  of  the  Confraternities  ;  ** 

**  1.  Every  Friday  an  indidij^ence  of  7  years  and  7  quarantines  [i«= 
periods  of  40  days  e:idi]  for  all  persons^  who,  wearing  this  scapular 
shall  appro;ich  ihe  Holy  Gotnrnunion,  and  recite,  5  times.  Our  Father, 
Hail  Mary,  and  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  honor  of  tlie  Passion  of  our 
Lord. 

**  2.  An  indulgence  of  3  years  and  3  quaratittnes  for  such  persons  as 
shall  at  any  lime,  meditate  half  an  hour  ou  the  Passion  with  humble 
and  contrite  hearts, 

'*  3.  An  injhilgence  of  200  days  for  all  the  faithful,  who»  kiasitig 
with  compunction  the  said  scapular,  shall  recite  this  verse  :  ••  We 
beseech  Thee,  therefore,  help  Thy  servants,  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed 
with  Thy  precious  blood.  *  '* 

By  another  rescript,  March  21,  1848,  pope  Pius  IX.  furthef 
granted^ — 
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**  A  plenary  indulgence  on  every  Friday  to   all  the  faithful,  who, 

wearing  the  scapular,  having  confeased  and  communicated,  shall 
devoutly  meditate  for  a  short  time  upon  ihe  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
and  pray  for  concord  among  Christuin  princea,  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  for  the  exaltation  of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church." 

This  new  red  scapular  is  conferred  by  the  Lazarist  priests  ; 
the  scapular  of  the  Immaenlate  Conception,  ^c,  by  the  Redemp- 
torists  ;  that  of  Mount  Cannel,  of  course,  by  the  Carmelites. 

The  following  is  tlie  5th  question  in  the  widely-circidated 
tract,  "  Is  it  honest?"  fiublished  in  New  York  by  the  Catholic 
Publication  Society : 

"Is  IT  HONEST  to  assert  that  the  Caiholte  Church  grants  optf  mduU 
gtnce  or  permission  to  cmnmit  sin — When  an  indulgence,  at^-cordiug  to 
her  univer!*ally  received  docirinf?,  was  never  dreamed  of  by  Cal holies 
to  imply,  in  any  case  whatever,  any  permission  to  commit  the  Iciist 
Bin;  and  when  an  indulgence  has  no  application  whatever  to  sin  until 
after  sin  has  been  repented  of  and  pardoned  ?  ** 

The  inconsistency  between  the  tbeoi'etical  and  the  practical 
views  of  an  indulgence,  apparent  to  every  Protestant  who  reads 
this  chapter,  are  thus  cleaily  set  forth  by  Rev.  William  H, 
Goodrich,  B.D,,  the  respected  pastor  of  the  Ist  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 

"If  you  go  to  an  intelligent  pnest  or  a  cultivated  Romiyii-it,  or 
ftearch  for  yourself  the  authoritifs  on  this  subject,  you  will  tind  thai 
indulgence  in  the  lioman  Catholic  Church  is  always  eoiidltioned  on 
contrition,  confession,  and  re[»arauon.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  w  hich 
the  doctrine  is  understood  hy  the  ma-s  of  tlie  people.  The  cmwds  of 
common  believers  who  see  ported  all  about  the  churches  of  Uome^ 
printed  no  ices,  prescribing  the  prayers  and  performances  which 
secure  plenary  indulgence,  never  untlerstand  tliese  otfcrB  in  any  other 
way  tluui  that  the  simple  obBer\^aneo  exempts  them  from  so  many 
days  or  years  of  piiin  in  purgatory.  The  theory  of  Papid  indulgence 
is,  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  afid  above  what  is  neces- 
sary toward  a  yatL'^faftion  for  their  own  sins,  are  de|xjsited,  so  to  spr^ak, 
together  with  the  inliaite  raerita  of  Christ,  in  one  treasury,  the  kcyr 
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which  Are  committed  to  the  Pofve.  In  gnuiling  mi  indulgence,  the 
Pope  transfen  a  part  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  particular  per> 
•oQs,  who  ^tisfy  with  it  the  Divine  justice,  lie  bestow;^  it  in  fortoa 
most  vaHoua,  and  for  divert  fees  ai»d  considerationa*  lie  niiikes  it  a 
prerogative  of  certain  churches*  To  worship  in  them  or  at  certatn 
altars  U  to  gain  indulgpnci%*  A  short  prayer  at  the  crucifix  whidi 
stands  in  the  centre  ufthe  Coljfi^um  obtains  large  indulgence.  A  vast 
revenue  hns  been  derived  from  thiet  single  source^  Much  timeof  thoee 
who  inhabit  moiiustenes  and  other  Oevoleea  in  Italj  h  spent  in  fulfihng 
these  condiiiQns  by  whicli  the  horrors  of  purgatory  can  he  abridged. 
Indeed  it  h  calculated  that^  by  extraordinary  diligence  through  a  course 
of  years*,  a  monk  can  pray  himself  and  about  Bve  other  of  Lis  friends 
clean  out  af  purgfitory.  Now  the  contradiction  between  the  abstract 
doctrine  of  indnl;:cncc  and  ihc  common  belief  and  hope  of  the  people 
in  itf  haa  existed  for  cen tunes,  and  never  ha5  been  correct ed«  The 
reason  wa3  advely  given  by  an  eminent  Catholic  thiO*ogian  ihua: 
*  If/  he  says,  *  we  shouM  stale  ihe^e  exphmations  in  preaching  ihe  doc- 
trine of  indulgences,  they  wou'd  not  find  80  many  pureha:=er8.*  In 
other  words,  the  Church  conceals  ihe  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  gain 
brought  to  her  coflers  by  (lopular  ignorance*  The  brigand  who  turns 
from  \m  cour.-^e  of  outrage  to  kneel  lit  the  shnne  of  the  immaculate 
Virgin,  and  recite  the  Hail  Idary  so  many  timea,  believes  that  he 
thereliy  n verts  the  retribution  of  his  crimes.  And  he,  and  all  like 
ignoniJii  Bouls  are  JefY  to  that  dccejslion  untaught  and  undelivered.  To 
them  ihe  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences  is  a  strong  delufiion,  for  ivhich 
the  Church  of  Ilome  is  rcEtpons^ble.'' 


*  "  In  a  Circular  Letter,  ruad  in  the  Eomanist  churches  in  New  York.  Sept.  l^th 
|1869]»  the  ro|»e  bup^Uicatcs  the  united  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  in  behalf  of  the 
coming  Council^  and  iiditft: — 'As  prayers  are  more  agrecabk'  to  God  when  thcj 
aseend  from  a  soul  puri6cd  from  ull  stain»  he  opens  with  Api>!>itotie  libendity  the 
dlestiid  treasorj  of  inchilgences  jOenAry  nnd  remission  of  all  sins  to  all  the  faithful 
of  Ijoth  sexes  who  shall,  lieiween  the  1st  of  June  and  the  close  of  the  Couneil^  visit 
certain  churches,  (in  New  York,  the  Ciithedral  m  Mulberry  slreer,  St.  Anne*s  ta 
Eighth  street,  and  the  Nntivity  in  Seeond  avenue,)  or  at  least  one  of  th  ra  twice, 
who,  in  uddition  to  the  oceustomed  fast  of  il*e  Endter  Dnys^  hhall  ffl!«i  for  thn«« 
duvft  even  not  consecutively,  and  confess  their  i»ins  and  iwoive  the  EuchArist.  Ttui 
indulgence  is  applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,'  '* 
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Tlie  first  ClinstianK,  persecuted,  and  compelled  to  seetc 
privacy  rather  than  publicity  in  their  assemblies  for  worship, 
met  where  they  could — in  private  houses,  in  the  open  fields,  in 
unfrequented  places,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  3d  century,  according  to  Coleman's  Christian 
Antiquities,  we  first  hear  of  buildings  specially  set  apart  for 
the  worsliip  of  God.  By  an  edict  in  a*i>.  303  the  emperor 
Diocletian  ordered  the  sacred  edifices  or  churches  of  the 
Christians,  of  which  there  were  then  more  than  40  at  Rome,  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground.  Tliey  were  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and, 
mider  Constantine  and  his  successors,  some  pagan  temples 
were  transformed  into  Christian  churches.  In  Rome,  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  magnificent  edifices 
were  now  built,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  em|>eror  Justinian  L  made  chiirch-huilding  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  claimed  that  in  buildingthe  magnificent  and 
colossal  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  cost 
nearly  $ri, 000,000,  he  had  surpassed  Solomon.  Many  clmrclics 
were  built  in  Eurojje  in  the  6th  century  and  afterwards  in  the 
Byzantine  or  ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  under  Theodoric.  The  modern  Gothic 
style,  distinguished  by  its  pointed  arch,  became  prevalent  in  the 
18th  century;  and  vast  cathedrals  were  now  erected,  exceeding 
in  size  and  architectural  beauty  all  previous  works  of  the  kind. 
Tlie  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  according  to  Brandons 
Encyclopedia,  "are  usually  ranged  under  7  classes;  Fn^rUiJicalj 
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aft  St.  Peter's,  wliere  the  pope  occasionally  officiates ;  Patri- 
archaly  where  the  govcruQient  is  in  a  patriarch ;  Meiropolitunj 
where  an  archbishop  is  the  head ;  Cathedral^  where  a  bishop 
presides  ;  CoUe^late,  when  attached  to  a  college ;  Paroehialj 
attaclied  to  a  parish ;  and  Conventual^  when  belonging  to  a 
convent." 

Nearly  20  of  the  churches  in  Rome  are  described  more  or 
less  fully  in  Chapter  I. ;  while  t!ie  terms  applied  to  the  various 
parts  of  a  church  and  church-articles  generally  are  noticed  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  in  Colocrne,  Strasbourg, 
Milan,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  other  cities  in  various  parts  of  con- 
tinental Euroi)e,  are  of  great  sisse  pjid  magnificence,  and  of 
immense  cost.  One  or  two  may  be  taken  for  a  moment's 
attention. 

The  great  cathedral  of  Cologne,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
511  feet  long  and  231  feet  broad,  with  a  roof  supported  by  100 
columns,  the  4  center  ones  each  80  feet  in  circumference*  was 
begun  in  1248  on  a  plan  which  would  make  it  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  Gothic  church  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  still  unfin- 
ished, though  the  kings  of  Prussia  hare  expended  upon  it 
nearly  $2,000,000  since  1842,  when  the  work  of  completing  it 
was  commenced.  The  "  chajjel  of  the  Magi "  or  of  *'  the  3 
kings  of  Cologne  '*  is  behind  the  high  altar  in  this  cathedral,  and 
contains  the  reputed  remains  of  the  wise  men  who  came  fi*om 
the  East  to  Bethlehem  to  see  the  intant  Jesus,  their  skulls  being 
crowned  with  diamonds,  their  names  written  in  rubier,  th^ 
silver  case  for  their  i>ones  also  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  this  case  and  the  surrounding  valuables  in  the 
chapel  being  together  valued  at  $t>,000,000. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville,  wiiich  was  founded  in  1401  and 
completed  in  1519,  has  its  exterior  of  various  orders. '  "In- 
terior  is  exclusively  Gothic.     According  to  Cardim  *^ 

its  length  is  443  feet,  its  breadth  275  feet,  and  the 
nare  134  feet*  Its  tower  or  belfry,  called  the  '*  0 
foet  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith  w^ 
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lbs.,  holding  a  labarum  or  banner  of  Constantine^  and  turning  on 
a  pivot  80  that  it  acts  as  a  weathercock.  It  haa  5  wide  aisles, 
separated  by  4  row3  of  enormous  clustered  columns,  8  in  each 
row.  Its  organ  contains  5300  pii>es  wilh  110  stops.  It  has 
93  exquisitely  painted  windows.  Its  marble  floor  cost  'i<125,- 
000.  Its  37  chapels  are  rich  in  splendid  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art.  Its  high  altar  is  ornamented  with  the  richest 
marbles,  paintings,  statues,  gilding,  and,  on  grand  festivals, 
with  immense  silver  mirrors  in  the  form  of  stars  and  crowns- 
Its  tabernacle  for  the  host,  made  of  solid  silver,  VI  feet  high, 
and  of  enormous  weight,  hides  within  itself  a  temple  of  the 
purest  gold ;  and  this,  again,  has  within  it  a  very  large  ciborium 
of  the  same  precious  metal,  but  covered  with  diamonds  and 
other  jewels.  Its  vast  size,  dimly  seen  by  tho  light  admitted 
through  its  riclily-stained  windows,  its  lofty  and  enormously 
maasy  clustered  columns,  the  prodigious  elevation  of  its  vaulted 
roof,  the  sombre  richness  of  its  ornaments,  and  its  solemn 
atillness^  all  combine  to  produce  in  the  beholder  an  iustanta- 
naoosand  overwbelming  sense  of  awe. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  also,  Roman  Catholics  have 
erected,  and  are  now  erecting,  large  and  costly  churches.  One 
of  the  parish  churches  of  Montreal — that  of  Notre  Dame  (^= 
our  Liady)  on  the  Place  d'  ArmeM — is  of  the  Gothic  style,  with 
2  lofty  towers  at  the  front  corners,  and  is  thus  described  by 
lieasrs.  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Montreal : 

^The  length  of  the  church  is  256  feet,  and  its  breadth  155  fecL 
The  height  of  the  principal  towers  is  220  feet,  and  of  tlie  others  1 15 
iwl  each  ;  and  the  great  window  at  the  high  altar  is  64  feet  in  height 
lijf  92  in  brearich*  The  total  number  of  pews  is  1244,  capahle  of  seat- 
Itig  between  six  and  seven  thousand  persons.  In  tlie  northwest  tower 
k  A  fine  chime  of  belJs,  and  in  the  northeiLst  tower  is  placed  the  largest 
bell  m  America,  being  one  cast  expressly  for  this  church,  weighing 
f^,400  lb*-** 

The  Catholic  cathedral  at  Baltimore,  at  the  comer  of  Cathe* 
drtl  tnd  Mulberry  streets,  and  adjoining  the  residence  of  arch- 
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bishop  Spalding,  is  represented  in  the  engraving  oppositej  and 
is  considered  the  moat  imfK^sing  cluireli-cdifice  in  the  city.  It 
is  thus  described  ia  Appietoua'  Companion  Hand-book  of 
Travel : 

**  It  ia  built  of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  190  feet  long, 
177  broad,  at  the  arms  of  the  cross*,  and  127  feet  h  gh,  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  tht;  cross  that  Surmounts  the  dome*  The  builibng  is  well 
liglitctl  by  windows  in  the  dome,  which  are  concealed  fx*om  rhe  view  of 
persons  below.  At  the  West  end  rise  two  tall  lowers,  crowned  with 
Saracenic  cupolas,  resemblinj^ij  the  minarets  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 
This  church  has  the  largest'  orgiii  in  the  United  Slates,  having  6000 
pipes  and  30  stops.  It  is  ornatncnted  with  two  excellent  paintings-^ 
one, '  The  D^iMsent  from  the  Cross/  was  presentetl  by  Lotus  XVI. ;  the 
other,  *  Sl  Louis  burying  his  officers  and  soldiers  slain  before  Tunis,* 
was  prej?ented  by  C  harles  X.  of  France." 

The  "  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  the  interior  of 
which  about  the  altar  is  also  represented  on  the  opposite  {loge, 
is  but  one  of  the  nearly  20  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  This  church,  as  well  as  St.  Mary>  and  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  same  city,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits^ 
who  have  6  or  7  priests  connected  with  this  church  and  with 
the  Boston  College,  which  is  on  Harrison  avenue  near  the 
church. 

The  new  cathedral  in  Boston,  the  building  of  which  was  com* 
menccd  some  years  ago,  is  to  Ijo  of  Roxbury  pudding-stone, 
and  is  expected  to  cost  $5,000,000, 

If  we  take  a  particular  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ehwrches  in 
this  country,  we  shall  find  them — especially  those  recently  erect* 
ed  or  now  in  progress — not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation in  spaciousness,  commanding  position,  artistic  splendor 
and  general  attractiveness.  Look  at  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
in  which  very  few  Roman  Catholics  could  be  found  40 
years  ago,  and  begin  at  the  S.  W.  corner.  In  Stamford 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  village  has  been  secured  for  their 
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use ;  in  Norwalk  their  new  and  expensive  stone  church  ap- 
proaches completion  ;  in  Cridgeport  they  have  2  churches, 
each  furnished  with  its  pastor  and  anotlier  priest ;  in  New 
Haven  they  have  now  2  churches  of  brick  and  1  of  stoue,  and 
the  corner-stone  of  \ho  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Iininaculato  on 
Hill  house  avernic — which  is  to  be  a  showy  Gothic  edifice  of 
trap-rock  and  granite,  the  main  building  75  by  147J  feet,  with 
the  chancel  and  sacristy  extending  back  to  Temple  st.,  the 
tower  228  feet  high,  the  body  of  the  church  capable  of  seating 
1600  persons,  and  the  proposed  galleries  1200  more — was  laid 
on  Tliursday,  September  22,  1870,  Hartford  has  its  2  Roman 
Catholic  churches  ;  and  about  50  other  cities  and  towns  of  Con- 
necticut have  each  a  church-edifice  formally  dedicated  and  set 
apart  for  Roman  Catholic  worship,  besides  nearly  50  other 
places  of  worsliip  where  no  separate  church-edifice  exists. 

The  new  cathedral  in  New  York  city,  situated  on  the  East 
side  of  5th  avenue  between  51st  and  52d  streets,  and  designed 
to  be,  wlien  completed,  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
building  on  tbis  continent,  is  thus  described  in  Appletons' 
"  New  York  Illustrated ;  ** 


"  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  . . .  was  projected  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Hu^ihes,  who  laid  the  corner^tune  in  lti58,  during  which  and  tho  fol* 
lowing  year  the  fouiidalions  were  laid  and  a  porlioa  of  the  Bujierstruo- 
ture  built,  wheu  work  was  temporjirily  su^jieudetl.  Upon  llie  acce»* 
eion  of  Ardihi>hop  McCloskey,  however,  a  new  im[jetus  waa  givea  to 
the  work,  which  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  ever  since. 

The  ground  occupied  (extreme  length,  332  feet ;  general  breadth, 
132  feet,  with  an  txtrt'inc  breadih  at  the  transepts  of  lT-1  feet)  is  the 
moat  elevated  on  Fifth  avenue,  there  being  a  gradual  descent  both 
toward  the  wuth,  and  toward  Central  Park  on  the  north 

**  A  stratum  of  solid  rock — which  in  some  places  is  20  feet  below 
the  surface,  necef^sitating  a  cutting  into  steps  to  receive  the  mason- 
work — ?^upporta  the  foundiilions,  which  are  ot  immense  blocki  of  ?-tone, 
laid  by  derricks  in  cemcnt-mortiin  The  first  biise-K^our^e  rs  of  Maine 
grauiie — the  same  as  was  used  in  the  Treasury  Building  at  the  national 
35 
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capital,  and  the  upper  eurfaee  of  the  foundations,  upon  which  it  rests, 
are  cfusel-Uressed,  and  apparently  as  f^olid  m  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

"  The  material  alxjve  the  ba^e-course  is  of  wlute  marble,  from  the 
quarries  of  Pleasant vi lie,  Westchester  Co* — a  highly  crystuline  stone, 
productive  of  very  beautiful  effects,  especially  in  the  columns  and 
elalmrations  of  the  work. 

**  The  siyle  of  the  building  Is  decoraied  Gothic — that  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  t!»e  13th  century  to  the  close 
of  the  14th — and  will  coiii^titute  a  judicious  mean  bet%veen  the  heaviness 
of  the  latter  period  and  the  over-elaboration  of  later  times.. .  .It  ap[>eara 
to  be  more  nearly  modeled  upon  the  celebrated  Cathednd  of 
Cologne 

"The  decoration  of  the  front  (Fifth  Avenue)  will  be  unsurpassed  111 
this  or  any  other  country*  There  will  be  a  tower  and  spire  on  each 
comer,  each  measuring  328  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  (j^ummit  of  the 
cross,  and  each  32  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  thence  to  the  point  at 
which  the  form  assumes  the  octagonEd^ — a  height  of  136  feeU  The 
towers  maintain  the  square  form  to  this  height,  then  rise  in  octagonal 
lanterns,  54  feet  in  height,  and  then  spring  into  magnificent  spires  to  a 
furtiicr  elevation  of  138  feet*  The  towers  and  spires  aic  to  be  omn^ 
meutcd  with  buttresr*es,  niches  with  statues,  and  pinnacle>*5  ?o  arranged 
as  to  dij^guise  t!ie  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon. 

**Tho  central  gable,  between  the  two  towers,  will  be  15G  feet  high. 
The  main  entrance  will  be  richly  decorated,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  large  painted  window,  and  embowered  in  carved  symbols  of 
religion.  It  is  intended  to  have  this  siructure  under  roof  within  10 
years." 

The  now  church  of  St.  Ann  on  12th  St.,  New  York,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  January  1, 1871,  the  corner-stone  having 
been  laid  July  10,  1870.  The  lector  of  thia  church,  Rev, 
Tlionias  S,  Preston,  wlio  is  also  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York,  and  was  formerly  a  iniuister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  city,  m  said  to  have  the  care, 
in  bis  present  parish,  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  souls.  The 
following  description  of  St,  Ann's  church  is  from  the  N.  Y. 
Daily  Tribune  of  Dec.  31, 1870 : 

^Ita  style  is  the  French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  oentiu7'»  which  has 
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been  carried  out  with  all  |iossible  pnrhy  and  exactness  of  detail*  The 
building  15  166  feet  long  bj  63  feet  wide,  and  .56|  feet  liigb  from  the 
iloor  to  ihe  under  side  oi'  the  nave  groining.  It  is  divided  into  a  nave 
with  an  apsidiil  termination,  and  two  aisles,  tlie  whole  vaulted.  The 
lofty  clere-storj  is  lit  up  by  large  stained -glass  windows.  Around  the 
apse  the-^  windows  contain  life-r^ize  fijiJJro?^  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  in  the  chapels  which  tltmk  the  chancid  two  quat re-foil 
openings  are  glazed  wiih  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Sl  Joseph. 
The  interior  wood-work  h  all  made  of  walnnt  and  ehe^tnut,  oiled  and 
elaborately  carved  and  gilded.  The  organ-ca^e,  37  feet  high  by  30  feet 
wide,  is  also  highly  enriched  in  the  same  manner.  Particular  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  decorations  ol  the  eanetuarvt  which 
is  inclosed  by  a  bronze  altar-railing  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Tlie  high  alt^r  h  enshrined  by  a  traeeried  arcade,  wliit^h  is 
richly  colored,  and  is,  a?=i  well  as  the  two  si4le  altiirss,  made  entirely 
of  native  marbles  of  different  colors.  The  baldacchino  ia  of  pure  white 
Vermont  statuary  marble,  and  was  carved  from  one  solid  block  weighing 
two  tons.  It  now  weighs  m^arly  three-quarters  of  a  ton.  The  high 
allar  is  probably  one  of  the  chastest  and  yet  richest  architectural 
designs  which  this  country  can  bottsL  The  altars  in  t[ie  hide  cha|7els 
are  in  the  same  style.  Twenty-two  large  candJcjilicks  are  placed  on 
the  three  altars,  Tliey  are  of  tasteful  and  unique  design,  and  jeweled 
in  various  colors.  The  groining  of  the  ceiling  is  painted  sky-hhie, 
spangled  with  gold  stars.  The  geneml  eifect  U  rich,  hnnnonloas,  and 
chaste. .  *  .The  building  will  easily  seat  1,600  persons*  With  the  school- 
house  and  parsoaage  it  will  co:*t  about  $130,000." 

The  new  church  of  8t*  Alphonsus,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  Sunday,  Septcmlier  4,  1870,  is  also  in  New  York, 
and  is  to  have  entrances  at  both  cods  on  Lnnrcns  and  Tlionip- 
aon  streets,  the  principal  entrance  Iwiiig  the  eastern  one  on 
Laurens  st.  The  base  is  to  he  of  granite,  and  the  fronts  of 
Ohio  sandstone,  The  church  will  be  162  feet  deep  and  78  feet 
wide,  Tvith  3  aisles  and  Z  galleries.  The  greatest  height  from 
the  flcKjf  to  the  ceiling  will  l>e  sixty  feet,  the  least  32.  The 
steeple  will  Ijo  on  Laurens  st.,  and  its  height  from  the  groimd 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  will  Ixj  180  feet.  This  edifice,  built  in 
the  Bomanesque  style  of  the  12th  century,  and  belonging  to  tlie 
Bedemptorists,  is  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1871*  Tha 
estimated  expense  of  it  is  more  than  $1^000^000. 
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Of  the  40  or  more  Roman  Cathalic  church-edifices  m  New 
York  City  J  there  are  others,  besidea  tlie  abave-mentioued,  whie] 
are  large  and  costly ;  as  the  church  of  the  Most  Hol^ 
Redeemer,  iii  M  st*,  also  belonging  to  the  Redemptorist 
which  is  very  large,  and  richly  decorated  with  marble  colnraiii 
and  a  magnificent  altar;  St.  Stephen's,  in  E.  28th  st.,  whi< 
lias  Iteen  called  one  of  the  grandest  chnrches  in  the  city  ;  the 
present  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  on  the  corner  of  Prince  and 
Mott  streets,  &c. 

Oa  tbe  1st  of  January*  1871,  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church 
was  also  dedicated  in  Trenton,  N.  J.     Tins  is  of  freestone,  i|^| 
the  later  Gothic  style,  IGO  feet  deep  and  66  wide,  witli  a  roo^^ 
80  feet  high  and  a  spire  to  be  210  feet,  the  whole  to  cost,  wl; 
completed,  *140,000; 

Of  the  40  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  the  cathedral  of  St*  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  built 
of  red  sandstone  in  the  Roman  style,  and  crowned  with  a  dome 
210  feet  higli,  is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  costly  churches  IJ^M 
Philadelplna;  the  churcli  of  tbe  Assumption,  also  of  sands touc^^ 
but  Gothic,  with  2  towers  and  spires,  has  much  arcliitectur^^ 
interest,  &c.  ^M 

Baltimore  has  16  Roman  Catholic  clnirches  besides  th^^ 
cathedral,  and  many  cha^jels.  St.  Alphonsus's  church,  St.  ' 
Vincent  de  Paul's,  4:c.,  are  large  and  elegant.  ^| 

Washington    City    has    no    less    than   9   Roman  Catholi^ 
chnrches,  l>esides  tbe  *'  Chapel  of  Blessed  Mai^tin  de  Porras,'* 
for  colored  people. 

In  some  cities  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  both  in  size  aii 
in  number  surpass  those  of  any  other  denomination.     In  Neii 
Orleans,  they  have  25  churches,  besides  tbe  new  one  for  the 
Redemptorists.     The  cathedral   of  St.  Louis,  erected  in  185C 
is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice  with  two  lofty  towers  in  front.     In  Sj 
Louis,  they  have  about  the  same  number  as  in  New  Orleans 
and  here  also    St.  Louis's   cathedral  is    a    very    imposit 
Btructurc,  136  feet  by  84,  wilh  a  polished  freestone  front 
Doric  portico,  and  a  chime  of  bells  in  its  tower,     Chicago 
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26  Roman  Catliolic  churches,  the  cathedral  of  tlie  Holy  Xame 
and  St,  Patrick's  church  being  among  the  largest  and  moat 
elegant  reli^tms  edifices  iii  the  citj.  In  Cincinnati,  the  num- 
ber is  still  larger,  and  includes  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  wliich  is 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  finest  hnilding  of  it^  kind  in  the  West, 
This  cathedral  is  20Q  feet  long,  80  broad,  and  60  lugh^  with  a 
spire  250  feet  high,  and  cost,  with  the  ground,  $114,000*  Its 
roof  is  principally  supixirtcd  by  18  Corintliian  fluted  pillars  of 
freestone,  each  B^  feet  in  diameter  and  35  in  lieight.  The 
ceihng  is  of  stucco-work,  rich  and  expensive ;  the  roof  is 
covered  with  iron  ])latcs ;  the  organ  is  of  immense  size,  having 
2,700  pif>cs  and  44  stops ;  the  altar  is  of  tlie  purest  Carrara 
marble,  heautiruUy  embellished ;  the  painting  of  St,  Peter  is 
by  the  celebrated  Sfianish  arliat  Mnrillo,  and  was  presented  by 
Cardinal  Fesch,  miele  of  Napoleon*  la  San  Francisco,  which 
was  owned  and  occupied  for  nearly  60  years  (1776-1834)  by 
the  Bmnan,  Catholic  Mission  of  Snn  Francisco  de  Assisi,  there 
are  now  10  or  12  churches  of  that  denomination,  including  St* 
Mary's  cathedral,  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Dnpont 
streets,  and  the  church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisiuni  on  Valkjo 
street,  which  are  among  the  principal  churches  of  that  flourish- 
ing city. 

Tlie  **  Catholic  Chronology  for  the  United  States,"  in  the 
Catholic  Almanac  for  1871,  contains  the  names  and  dates  of 
26  corner-stones  of  Roman  Catholic  churclies  hud  iu  the  12 
months  ending  Sept.  1,  1870,  and  of  36  churches  and  cha[jela 
dedicated  during  the  same  period.  The  26  corner-stones  laid 
were  in  14  diflerent  states,  viz. :  N.  H.,  1 ;  Mass.,  2 ;  R.  L^  1 ; 
Ct.,  1;  N.  Y.,  8 ;  N,  J.,  3,  including  the  cathedral  at  Newark; 
Pa.,  2;  Del.,  1 ;  Va.,  1 ;  Mich.,  1 ;  Wis,,  1 ;  Minn.,  1 ;  Mo.,  2, 
including  the  cathedral  at  St,  Joseph  ;  CaL,  1,  of  tlie  cathedral 
at  San  Francisco.  The  36  dedications  were  also  in  14  states, 
vi2.:  Me.,  1  cathedral;  Mass.,  5  churches ;  Ct,,  1 ;  N.  Y.,  11, 
including  4  in  New  York  city;  N,  J.,  4,  including  the 
cathedral-cha[>el ;  Pa.,  3;  Md.,  2;  Ala.,  2;  La.,  1;  Ky.,1; 
0.,  2 ;  111*,  1 ;  Minn.,  1 ;  Cal.,  1,    20  of  the  corner-stones  were 
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laid  on  Sunday  ;  2  on  Wednesday ;  and  4  on  Tliursday.  2*1 
of  the  churches  and  cliapels  were  dedicated  on  Sunday ;  1  ox 
Monday  ;  1  on  Wednesday ;  6  on  Thursday  ;  2  on  Saturday. 

Tlio  Roman  Catliolics  exercise  great  shrewdness  in  the  loca-' 
tion^  erection,  decoration  and  use  of  their  church-edifices.  They 
select  tlie  most  eligible  sites ;    build,  often  slowly,  but  of  the 
choicest    and  most  durable   materials ;  and  lliey   not  unfre-^ 
quently,  in  cities,  use  the  same  edifice  for  3  or  4  dillerent  con- 
p'egations  on  Sundays.     They  lay  every  art  and  science  underi 
tribute  to  heighten  the  scenic  effect — ^to  please — to  captivate-^ 
to  bring  into  complete  sul^jection   to  their  own  religious  and 
ecclesiastical   system.      In  reference  to  their  claim  to  havai 
seized   and   subordinated  to  their  religion  all  the  fine  arts  in 
their    highest    possible    perfection   and   splendor,    Rev,   John 
Cuniming,  D.  D*,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lon- j 
don,  Eng.,  speaks  thus : 

**  The  Sisiine  chapel  and  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's  are  radiant  with 
the  mo£njili*^*^tit  crentioiis  of  Kujihael  and  lUichael  An^»ela.  The 
Flemifcjh  elmrclies  have  in  tlKui  all  llie  masterpieces  of  Hubens,  and 
many  of  ibc  Spanish  and  Portuguese  churches  the  chefs  d*  ctttt^e  [^J 
masterpieces]  of  Murillo,  ]Moi*eover,  die  works  of  the  artiiits  are  essen* 
tially  Romish*  They  lu%dshed  their  splendid  powers,  not  on  Chrls- 
tinnity,  but  on  Romanism.  The  gems*  of  Raphael  are  Madonnas  [:=r 
pictures  of  my  Lady,  ug^  the  Virgin  Mary]*  Titian's  best  production. 
b  a  Virgin  and  child*  and  Guic!o*8  great  work  is  the  Madonna  deUa  i 
pieta  [=my  Lady  of  Piefy].  Mozart  and  Haydn  lent  their  magnifi- 
cent  music  to  the  Romish  masses*  To  many  this  splendid  outi^ide  has 
been  sutieient  evidence  that  all  is  pure  within.  If  you  look  at  its  mag*- 
nifieeut  cathedral'?, .  - .  you  Fee  the  very  stone  seeming  to  burst  into 
blos^onit  and  the  interior  pre^nting  a  magnilicence  so  gmnd  that  the 
man  has  no  taste  who  does  not  admire  it.  He  ooly  has  no  Christianity  J 
who  ihiaks  there  h  no  salvation  without  it  But  after  ali  if  I  wished 
to  see  the  noblest  cathedral  in  the  world,  and  to  wori^hip  iu  tl)e  grandest, 
I  would  a*k  you  tooome  to  the  blue  hills  which  I  have  trodden  in  my 
youuger  days,  where  ihe  hving  rock  is  the  only  pulpit,  the  va;^t  ravine 
tlie  only  cathedral  ai^le,  where  God  a  thmuier  celebrates  his  power,  and 
Ughtning  writes  his  glory  in  the  sky,  and  the  anthem  peab  from  tkx 
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thousand  voices  worshiping  the  Lord  of  hosts — and  all  your  magnifi- 
cent cathedrals  sink  into  paltriness  in  comparison  with  a  sight  so  grand, 
a  spectacle  so  august  After  all,  if  I  wanted  pictures,  let  me  have 
God's  emphatic  portrait  of  himself,  the  Bible.  Let  me  read  there  an 
autograph  of  Deity.  Let  me  take  the  true  crucifix,  the  5dd  chapter 
of  Isaiah — that  is  the  Protestant  crucifix — and  study  it,  instead  of 
looking  at  a  piece  of  inanimate  wood.  Then  we  shall  act  like  Chris- 
tians, because  we  shall  be  doing  what  Scripture  tells  us.  If  we  have 
no  splendid  images  and  paintings  in  our  churches,  let  our  lives 
be  living  likenesses  of  Christ  Jesus.  If  we  have  not  many  splendidly 
decorated  churches,  let  our  bodies  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If  we  have  not  swinging  censers,  and  incense  rising  to  the  sky,  let  us 
lift  up  holy  hands  unto  God.  If  we  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  but 
Catholics,  let  us  live  like  Christians,  and  see  that  there  is  Christianity 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  church,  or  sect,  or  party  to  which  you 
belong." 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

CHURCH-PBOPEBTY   AND  REVENUES. 

The  ownership  of  church-property  is  a  matter  in  which 
many  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest ;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
a  thing  of  trifling  importance.  Nor  is  it  neglected  in  the  at- 
tention of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  tlie  multitudinous 
details  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system. 

It  was  formerly  the  case  in  this  country  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church-edifices  and  other  church-property  in  any 
parish  was  usually  held  and  controlled  by  trustees  appointed 
by  the  donors  or  by  the  j)eople  for  whose  benefit  the  church, 
&c.,  existed ;  but  the  late  bishop  Eugland  of  Charleston  (John 
England,  D.  D.,  bishop  1820-42)  complained  that  this  "  trus- 
tee-system "  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country,  and  since  his  time  a 
great  change  has  been  cflFccted  in  the  tenure  and  control  of 
Roman  Catholic  church-property  in  the  United  States. 

The  2d  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1866,  deyotes 
10  pages  of  its  "  Acts  and  Decrees  "  to  the  tenure  and  safe- 
keeping of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  property,  and  recites 
various  decrees  passed  by  the  provincial  councils  of  Baltimore, 
&c.,  in  respect  to  this  matter.  From  this  source  are  traiuh 
lated  or  epitomized  the  following  particulars : 

The  first  council  of  Baltimore  say  : 

". . .  We  greatly  desire,  that  no  church  hereafter  be  erected  or  oonae- 
crated,  unless  it  shall  have  been  assigned  by  a  written  instramenti 
whenever  possible,  to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  is  to  be  erected, 
for  divine  worship  and  the  use  of  the  Mthful,  the  privileges  of  Begolar* 
being  preserved  unimpaired. ..." 
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The  Furamary  of  a  decree  by  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganila  in  1840  is  thus  given : 

"That  every  bishop  ought  lomakeawill^inwhicht  let  him  constitute 
as  his  heir  one  of  fus  fellow-bishopa  of  the  region,  whom  he  may  have 
judged  more  suitable  in  the  Lord,  to  the  end  ihat,  being  thus  t'onstituLed 
heir,  he  may  deliver  to  the  successor  of  the  deceased  bi-hop  all  the 
property  which  came  to  him  by  right  of  inheritance  of  this  sort;  yet 
tills  miHt  by  no  means  be  expressed  in  die  will  itself,  but  be  jiiguified  to 
the  heir  thus  constituted  by  a  letter  which  he  ought  to  burn  after  read- 
ing it  through.  A  bi-hop  who  has  a  coadjutor  ought  to  make  him  his  hein  " 

Bishops  and  priests  are  cautiuned  against  loadin;i:  church -property 
with  d«bt;  and  it  h  decreed  *'^ihat  lay -persons  may  tiever  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  people  ui  churches  without  the  bishop's  lloense,  after 
they  have  been  consecrated  or  oidy  blessed." 

The  7th  council  laid  down  thi^  general  principle: 

**  The  Fathers  decreed  that  all  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
goods,  which,  acquired  either  by  dojiation  or  by  the  offerings  of  ihe 
failhfub  are  to  he  applied  to  works  of  charity  or  religioTi,  belong  to 
the  ordinary  [==:hishop]  i  unless  it  oppear,  and  be  evident  in  writing, 
that  they  were  delivered  to  some  regular  order  or  congregation  of 
pne^^ts  for  their  use" 

The  Ist  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  strictly  forbids  laymenV  inter- 
meddling with  iheadministratinn  of  gilts  for  divine  worship  or  for  charity, 
withoui  the  free  consent  of  the  bislmps  ;  and  declares  that  those  who 
infrin;?©  thU  regulation  are  subject  to  the  penalties  pronounced  by  the 
council  of  Trent  upon  thone  who  unlawfully  take  possession  of  eccle^ii- 
astical  property,  these  penahies  being  an  anathema — ^absolution  from 
which  a\n  be  given  only  by  the  pope — and  aho,  in  the  case  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, deprivation  of  his  benefices,  of  Id^  right  to  diiwiharge  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  &lc* 

The  2d  plenary  council  of  BaUimore  speaks  of  full  liberty  as  requir- 
ing that  the  laws  and  provisions  made  by  the  church  itself  fhouM  be 
admitted  in  the  civil  court  als^o  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  gnmUt  as 
churches  cemeteries,  &c.,  and  thus  civil  power  be  given  them ;  and 
^extends  to  all  the  churches  of  this  country  these  6  regulations  in  respect 
to  trustees — in  whatever  mode  ihey  may  he  chosen — which  were 
adopted  in  the  3d  provincial  council  of  Kew  York  in  1861,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  holy  &ee ; 

**"  1.  That  no  one  be  admitted  to  the  number  of  trustees,  respecting 
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whom,  At  the  election  itself,  or  a  little  before,  it  was  established  that 
had  given  hii  name  to  auy  secret  8ocietj,or  had  not  received  the 
ter  sacrament 

"  2.  Let  the  trudteea  understand  w»'ll  that  it  is  altogether  unlawful 
for  them  either  to  transfer  the  Ivast  part  of  the  churches  goo<ls  to  their 
own  uses  under  any  title  or  pretext,  or  (o  txtraneoiu  fWf*.  except  hyi 
bishop^s  leat^e^  and  in  accordance  with  the  apotiolic  constitutions  respe 
in^  the  aiienation  of  ecchsiasHcal  property, 

**3*  [Forbids  the  truateejs  to  appropriate  money,  except  for  ordinary 
expenses,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  without  the  bishop's  written  consent,] 

^  4,  LiCt  trustees  know,  that  it  belongs  to  the  bishop  to  nominate  and 
create  a  paj^tor  of  a  church,  and  to  continue  liira   in  office,  or  the  cod 
Imry,     It  ako  belongs  to  the  bishop  alone  to  bestow  a  certain  sum  of 
money  on  the  pastors  of  bouIb  for  their  support ;  nor  la  it  lawful  for 
trustees  to  retain^  or  diminish,  or  increase  wage^  of  this  sort. 

**  5.  It  belongs  to  the  pnstor  to  api*oint  the  organist,  singers,  sexton, 
keeper  or  attendant,  school ma."^ ter  (if  there  ia  any  school  in  the  pariishL), 
and  other  men  of  this  sort,  who  serve  the  altar  or  church.  ^h 

"6-  [VVarns  trustees  not  to  prescribe  any  thing  as  law  or  rule   fol^| 
the  parishioners  without  the  pastor's  advice,  and  provides  tliat  any  con- 
troversy between  the  pastor  and  the  trustees  shall  be    decided   by  th^^^ 
bisliopi  '^  whose  judgment  and  opinions  all  f^hall  obey/*]  ^| 

III  this  connectiou  we  may  cite   a  passage  from  the  paste: 
letter  of  the  Ist  plenaiy  council  of  Baltimore  held  in  1852 : 


heir^__ 

lary     ^ 

md 
on!«^H 


**  Whatever  is  offered  to  God,  and  eolemnly  consecrated  to  His  servii 
whether  it  be  the  material  temple  in  which  His  worshipers  assemble,  or 
the  ground  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  those  who  repose  in  God's* 
field  awaiting  the  promised  resurrection,  or  properly,  real  or  personal, 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  Divine  service,  or  for  the  education,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  the  clergy, — every  such  thing  is  sacre<i  and  belongs 
to  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  eer^'icc  of  God  with- 
out the  gui!t  of  sacrilege.  The  donor  or  donors  of  such  gifts  can  exer* 
dse  no  rrght  of  ownership  over  tliem.  With  these  temijoral  thing8» 
thus  separated  from  common  purposes  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  Church  cannot  allow  any  interference  that  is  not 
subordinate  to  her  authority.  The  Bishop  of  each  diocese  is  the  r^pre- 
eentatiYe  and  organ  of  that  authority,  and  without  his  sanction,  no  ar- 
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rangement^  howsoeyer  in  itself  of  a  purely  temporal  nature,  that  haa  ref- 
erence to  religious  worship,  has,  or  can  have,  force  or  validity.  When- 
ever the  Bishop  deem3  itadvbaUo  to  acquis  see  in  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  Churcli  temporalities  which  have  not  originated  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authoritj,  or  which  may  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
its  rigljL?,  or  from  a  Bfiirit  of  o|jposition  to  them,  we  declare  that  such 
armngements  have  force  and  effect  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  f^uch  acquieseetiee.  and  nol  from  any  other  cause  or  principle 
whatever.  And  we  funhermore  declare,  ihat  whenever  the  Bi^shop  of 
a  diocese  recognizes  such  arningemcnt'^t,  or  acquiesces  in  them,  those 
charged  with  the  care  of  church  temporalities,  whether  laymen  or 
clergA'raen,  are  bound  to  render  an  annud  accomit  of  their  administra- 
tion to  the  Bishojy,  agreeably  to  the  rulepreficnbedin  such  cases  by  the 
Holy  C'Ouncil  of  Trent,'* 

The  transfer  of  church-edifices  and  church-property  to  the 
exclusive  cojitrol  of  the  bisha|>a  has  not  been  etTectcd  witliout 
some  controversy  and  some  exti*eme  measures,  and  is  due  in 
,  great  |mrt  to  tlie  late  archbishop  Hughes.*  His  fii^t  efforts, 
''  after  lie  liecaine  bishop,  being  directed  towards  this  end,  brought 
him  directly  into  conflict  with  the  lay-trustees,  who,  accordiDg 
to  the  prevalent  custom,  held  and  managed  the  clmrch-profierty 
in  the  city  and  state  of  New^  York,  which  with  part  of  New 
Jersey  at  first  constituted  his  diocese.  At  his  first  diocesan 
synod,  Aug.,  1842,  decrees  were  passed  respecting  church-prop- 
erty which  were  enforced  in  hi»  pastoral  letter  dated  8epL 
8,  1842,  and  embodied  in  tlie  *^  Rules  for  the  Administration 
of  Churches  without  Trustees,"  published  by  him  in  1845. 
The  German  church  of  St.  Louis  in  Buffalo,  whose  property 
was  held  under  a  deed  executed  in  1829  and  under  a  legislar 
tive  act  of  incorporation,  streimously  opposed  the  requirement 
of  bishop  Hughes  anil  of  bishop  Timon  (1st  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  BuflTalu,  1847 — <j7),  and  twice  sent  one  of  their  trustees 

•John  Htt!>hca,  D.D,,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1798;  pricit  in  Phlliidcl- 
phia«  Pft.,  1825 — 38;  consecrated  bishop  of  BastWpolis  in  partibuB  nnd  condjiitor 
o  bishop  Dul-HJitt  of  Kti*"  York,  Jan.  7,  It^flS;  nrnde  bisJiop  of  New  York  on  the 
deiith  of  U^hop  Dubois  in  1842  ;  created  Brst  archbishop  af  Nomt  York  ia  1850; 
died  Jan.  3,  1864. 
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to  Rome  in  regrard  to  the  matter.     lo  the  height  of  the  contrS^ 
versy  tlie  church  was   closed  for  a  long  time*     The   pope  di- 
rected Monsignor  Bedini    (see   Chapters  VII.  and  XIX.)   to 
hear  and   decide  the  case   as  bis   nuncio  or  representative.  M 
Accordingly,  Oct    22,    1853,  the    trustees    had   an    inter-  " 
view   with   the  nuncio  and    presented  to  him    a  memorial 
containing    the -particulars  of  their  grievances.      The   nuii-fl[ 
cio,  October  25th,  seiit  them  a  written    communication,  de-  ™ 
ciding  that  the  congregation  should  conform  to  the   bishop's  _r 
requirement — that  the  trustees  should  take  the  necessary  steps  fl 
to  effect  this  as  soon  as  possible — that  the  administrators   ap-™ 
pointed  by  tlio  bishop  should  manage  the  ehurch-pro[x^rty,  use 
all  that  they  received  in  the  church,  and  at  fixed  jieriods  give 
an  aceouut  of  their  administration  to  the  bishop  and   to  the 
faithful  that  frequent  tlie  church.     To  this  communication  the 
trustees  on   the  same  day  sent  a  reply,  the   essential   part  ol 
which  is — 

**....  We  Bee  nothing  in  your  Excellency's  answer  hat  a  rppetitioo 
of  the  demand  made  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rishoji  Tiinon.  that  is^  entire  gu^ 
miMsitm  and  that  our  Act  of  Incorparation  should  be  annulled^  and  thtat 
the  appointment  of  a  Cammittee  instead  of  a  Board  of  Trustees   should  1 
he  made  by  him^  %thich  hag  been  tlie  cause  of  our  difficidttes*     Up  to  the 
time  of  the  begumitjg  of  thc\*e  difficulties,  we  never   meddled  with  the  , 
Bpiritmd,  leaving  it  e^tit'ely  to  the  Pastor   and  Bishop  ;  but,  as  to  the] 
temporalitier*,  we  hacl  alwuys  the   control,  anbjeet   nevertheless   to  the  ' 
yearly  iiispHCtioti  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Hishop  and  Pastor  f  tmd  at  any  time 
within  the  floral   year)  over  tlie  nmount   expended  and  received,  andJ 
which  tlie  Pastor  always  found  correct.     As  to  theannulliDgof  the  Act" 
of  Incoi-poration, -there  b   aot  the  lea-^t  shadow  of  thousjht,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  temporalities  have  nothing  to  do  with  spirttimiiiies.  •  ,  ,  "     . 

The  final  letter  of  the  nuncio,  Oct.  26th,  declared  their 
answer  **  truly  painful/'  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  dis- 
regarded altogether  Catholic  principles,  and  deplored  their  sad 
position,  if  they  persisted* 

Bishop  Timon,  Nov.  19th,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  St.  Louis  church,  warning  them  of  the  sentence 
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of  excommunication  to  be  pronounced  upon  those  who  resist ; 
and,  on  the  22d  June,  1854,  the  bishop  officially  declared  the 
7  *'  so-called  trustees  of  St.  Louis  Church,'*  whum  he  mentioned 
by  name,  *'  to  be  excommunicated  with  the  major  or  greater 
excommunicatitm  ;  ■ '  and  further,  ^*  tliat  all  who  may  hencefor- 
ward accept  the  office  of  Trustee  in  »St.  Louis  church,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  unlioly  ojvposition  to  cluirch  discipline,  will, 
ipmfacto^  that  is,  by  the  very  fact,  incur  the  same  major  ex- 
communication/* 

Other  Roman  Catholic  con grejxat ions  l>esicles  that  of  St*  Louis, 
also  resisted  for  a  time  the  rerjuircuient  of  the  lunhops  to  surren- 
der their  church-property ;  but  one  after  another  complied  w^ith 
the  requirement,  and  thus  harmony  was  generally  restored,* 
In  l><r>5,  however,  the  New  York  legislature  passed  the  *'  church- 
tenure  bill,*'  designed  to  vest  the  title  of  chnrch-pro|*erty  in  a 
religious  corpomtion  formed  by  the  congregation  or  religious 
Bociety  occupying  and  enjoying  it,  and  to  prevent  any  ecclesias- 
tic from  transmitting  such  property  to  his  successor ;  but  this 
law  was  re  I  >t^  a  led  in  about  8  years. 

In  I'StjO  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
latm^e  from  the  late  bishop  Fitzpatrick  and  others  jiraying  for 
an  act  '^  authorizing  the  several  Roman  Catholic  churches  or 
congregations  in  this  commonwealth  to  assume  corporate  pow- 
ers, with  the  same  rights  to  hold  property  and  estate  which  re- 
ligious  parishes  have  by  law,  and  that  such  corporate  powers, 
in  every  case,  shall  be  vested  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and 


•Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy,  of  St.  Anne,  Kanknkec  Co.,  UL,  who  with  many 
French  Can&dianB  of  hk  former  flock  had  left  the  Roman  Oiitholic  church,  said  in 
1859: 

**  We  bei^an  our  struggles  with  the  church  of  Rome  by  pesiatinj?  the  abominiible 
ahuses  of  her  bisho^is.  A  church  huili  l»y  the  French  Canadians  for  their  owu  use, 
and  a  parsonage  eroded  by  them  for  their  priest,  hud  been  transferred  from  their 
bands  to  another  eongrei^ation  without  their  permission,  and  eold  and  the  money 
pocketed  by  the  *  holy  *  embassadors  of  Home.  And  when  we  went  to  ask  itt  a  re* 
spoctfiil  way  from  the  bishop  by  what  authority  he  hinl  done  all  these  lliinfjs,  ho 
dismissed  my  otjuntrymcn  with  these  words  :  *•  French  Cunadians,  yon  do  not 
know  your  religion.  If  you  kaow  it,  you  would  acknowledge  that  I  hsivc  the  rigbl 
to  sell  your  churches  and  church -property  and  pocket  the  money,  and  go  and  eat 
•ml  drink  it  where  I  like. '  " 
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the  Ticar-general  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  church   or  con^ 

gregation  may  be — the  pastor  of  such  church  or  coiigregution 
for  the  time  l>eing,  and  twohiymen  thereof,  to  be  appointed  l»y 
the  said  bishop,  vicar-general  and  pastor  or  a  majority  of 
them';  *'  but  the  coiimiittee  on  parishes  and  religious  societies, 
of  which  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  D,D.,  was  clmir- 
man,  made  an  able  and  nuanimous  report  uufavomble  to  the  peti- 
tion.    The  Committee  say: 

**..*.  By  this  arrangement  the  congr**gational  or  society  corpora- 
tions would  *  in  every  case '  be  merely  uomiuaL  The  real  corpomtlon 
would  be  comjxjsed  of  the  3  ecclesiastics  and  the  2  laymeo  of  their 
choice  ;  the  members  of  the  congregatjonal  body  having  no  vote  in  the 
appointment  of  their  nominal  representatives*  In  short,  the  congregSf- 
tional  corporationB  would  ham  no  corporate  potters  irhatet^r, 

**  No  buch  anomalous  bodies,  we  iiffinn  witli  all  confitlence,  can  ever 
be  created  or  legalized  by  an  act  of  the  legislatiuxi.  Thev  would  be 
contrary  to  the  whole  theory  and  purpose  of  our  civil  and  rehgious  in- 
stitutions. 

**  At  present*  the  title-deeds  of  all  Roman  Catholic  church-property 
in  the  State  are  in  the  name  and  in  the  bsinds  of  the  bishop.  By  Ida 
will  he  transmits  the  whole  to  hi.^  successor,  there  being  no  law  to  the 
contrar}^ — althoiij2:h  in  fact  he  owns  not  a  dollar  of  all  the  value,  1 
Bishop  Williams  comes  into  possession  of  all  the  numerous  and  cu  :^ 
estates,  wbtcli  the  late  Bishop  Fitzpatrick'  either  received  &om  h\a 
predecessor  or  added  by  his  own  administrative  exertions, 

"  The  holding  of  .*o  moeli  property,  now  amounting  to  hundreds  oi 
thousands  and  to  millions — and  which  in  ihe  future  may  be  mcreased 
indefinitely  nnd  Immensely — gives  to  the  incumbent  of  the  bishopric, 
as  every  one  must  see,  a  vast  power  of  intluence,  politick  as  well  wsee-^ 
clei^iastical.  And  this  power  would  he  none  the  less,  if  the  change 
should  be  made  which  is  proposed  in  the  petition  now  before  us.  •  * , 


^  This  proposed  act  far  Maaaachusetts  h  sulistnn tiftlly  the  law  of  th<?  et«tc  of  New 
Tork»  cnact<^^l  m  1863  ;  and  hence  tliia  report  mnj  b«  cgnsitlcn'd  u  r^jvi^-w  uF  thn 
existing  law  of  N.  Y. 

*  John  B.  Fitzpntrick,  D,D,,  bishop  of  Boston,  died  Feb.  13, 1866  ;  ins  succc* 
John  J.  Wiliijuas,  D.D,,  was  coasecrated  March  11,  1866* 
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**It  has  indeed  l>eeTi  alleged  in  favor  of  the  schenie    sng;gTsfed,  that 

it  would  serve  to  popularize  Uie  exii§ting  metbod  of  ad mioii*! ration. 

Thia  view  ia  more  superHcial  and  specious  than  jsatissfactory. .  . . 

"  If  it  should  »o  happen  that  the  '  two  lajmeti  *  should  be  disposed  to 

^Wte  in  a  vote  or  rcinoru<trai)CQ  against  any  mesiBure,  their  opposition 

^■Id  easily  be  neutralked  or  rendered  powerless.     The  probability, 

RRrever,  would  be,  that  no   laymen    would  be  taken  into  the  councils 

And  the  pecuniary  trusts  of  ihe  ecclesiastics,  except  ihuse  who  would 

be  conlially  subservient  (o  the  appointing  power.  And  thus,  as  already 

Ilatiiiiated,  the  corporation  with  *  tike  oorpi>rate  powers  *  would  be  the 
8  eoclesiastics,  with  the  fonn  or  shadow  only  of  lay  element^  and  tliat 
of  their  own  choosing  and  at  tlietrowu  dis|K>^. 
\  *  The  bishop  is  nominated  by  other  bishops,  but  Is  appointed  by  the 
•orereign  pontiflT  at  Rome.  The  vicar-general/  who  is  the  bi^hop^d 
deputy,  is  appointed  by  the  bishop^  as  is  also  eai'h  one  of  tlie  pa.'itors  of 
ylM  congregations.  As  the  3  eeclesiastics  would  appoint  tlje  2  laymen, 
^B  6y  in  any  cai^e  of  need  or  pleasure,  could  summarily  be  resolved  into 
J^tlie  3  into  2,  and  the  2  into  1. 

**  In  the  whole  extending  8<  ries  of  close  corporations,  which  the  leg- 
tsUtare  is  desired  to  create,  tlie  bishop,  from  his  relation  to  his  deputy 
bHd  to  the  3  others,  in  all  ca^^es  would  have  ju^t  as  much  of  uncontrol-t 
^B^  power  as  if  he  wei^  a  corporation  sole. 

**"  This  virtually  he  now  is.  And  tliere  is  not  the  least  evidence  that 
in  the  extraordinary  scheme  of  corporations  now  proposed,  Bishop 
Fitzpatfick  intended,  or  Bi.^hop  Williams  expects,  to  part  with  the 
emaliest  portion  of  his  authority  and  control  in  respect  to  lioman 
I  church-property. 
^Greftt  as  this  property  now  is,  it  is  constantly  becoming  greater, 
tt  19  an  insepamble  objection  to  the  prayer  of  the  fjetitio iters,  thai 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  property  to  be  held  is  provided  or  suggeet- 
The  only  argument  which  is  of  weight  in  favor  of  the  petilioaera, 

~^  *  SomeiliticMBS  bare  2  ricars-g^eral,  as  AJton,  Barlington,  Cincinnati,  Fhilr 

^  In  1855,  the  Hon.  Erastua  Brooks,  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  estimated  the 

I  property  of  which  urchbishap  Hughes  was  the  legal  owner,  to  be  worth 

rtj  i5«0(iO.OOO,    Putnam's  Magazine  for  Julj,  1869^  estimated  the  landed  estate 

I  bf^d  or  controlled  by   the  5  Homan   Catholic  prcUtes  in  the  State  of  New 

E  (lli«  archbishop  of  New  York,  and  the  biahops  of  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Baflmto, 

«r)t  lo  he  worth  from   S30,000,000  to  $50,000,000.     But   Mr.  Jam«s 

tb  Cb«  Atlantic  Monihly  for  April,  1S6S^  yolucd  that  in  the  archdiooeae  of 

'  Toik  akme  at  $50,000,000. 
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18  the  possible  failure  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  to  make  atifl  secure  liJs 
Willi  fio  thai  all  the  chiirchproperty  in  his  liands  ghall  be  [ia5.<ed  on  to 
hia  successor,  without  any  liubilitj  to  interference  from  legal  heirs. 
The  weight  of  ihb  argument  m  not  great  What  the  probabilities  are 
of  such  a  failure  every  one  may  be  left  to  judge  for  himself. 

**  But  the  bishop  has  in  bia  own  power  an  adequate  provistion  for  the 
contingency  in  question,  without  any  new  act  of  ihe  legislature.  He 
has  only  to  distribute  all  the  church-property  where  it  really  belong'5^- 
that  is*  among  the  different  congregations  duly  organtieed  and  thus 
qualiiied — tmch  to  take  its  own  part  and  rare  respectively,  and  dia* 
charge  its  own  legitimate  aud  right  ftjt  res  pons  ibilities* 

**  There  would  also  be  an  avoidance  hereaAer  of  the  very  heavy  ex- 
pense which,  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  is  now  required  in  the 
transfer  of  the  title-deeds  of  a  deceased  bishop  to  his  succe.^fior.  This 
anticipated  expense,  as  we  understand,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  present  i>etition  to  the  legislature.  It  was  intimateii  by  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  petitioners^  that  the  members  of  the-e  congregations  are 
migrntory,  and  in  general  conld  not  well  be  relied  upon  in  the  miui* 
agement  of  church-property  and  affairs.  We  would  merely  appeal  to 
the  common  observation  of  intelligent  persons  to  sustain  us,  when  we 
flffirin  that  there  b  both  permanency  and  competency  in  these  congre- 
gations, as  well  as  in  those  of  their  Protestant  neighbors,  for  a  perform 
mance  of  the  simple  duties  of  such  offices  as  partshes  or  religious  socie- 
ties usually  require. 

**  The  Committee  also  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  thoiso  who 
build  the  ehurch-edilices,  and  who  so  abundantly  support  their  pastors, 
bishops,  and  otlier  eeclesiasiics,  should  not  have  the  control  of  those 
edilices  in  their  own  name,  as  their  own  cor j>orate  property  fbrreligioas 
purposes, according  to  the  exij^ting  laws  of  the  Commoowealth. 

"The  corporate  organization  and  administration  of  Roman  OatboUeJ 
parishes  or  societies,  wc   cannot  doubt,  would  give  very  general  satis 
faction  to  ihe  members  ;  and,  according  to  our  American  principles  and  ' 
experience,  would  add  to  t!ieir  mental  activity,  their  self-respect,  and 
all  their  capabilities  of  usefulness  as  good  citizens*  •  • . 

"  It  would  be  a  flagrant  injustice,  an  abuse  of  power  unpardonable  in  i 
a  legislature  of  Massachusetts, — whatever  may  be  done  elsewhere*- 
if  any  of  our  feltowKiitizens  should  be  denied  the  fiilluess  of  that  liberty 
to  which,  by  the  smiles  of  otir  God  upon  us,  we  are  so  signally  iodeb 
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And  thiB  we  certainly   and  iinmistakablj  ehauld  deny  to  our  Romaa 

Eatholic  fellow-citizens,  if  we  should  grant  the  prat/er  of  the  petittojien* 
.... 
The  revenues  or  incomes  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  priests, 
c,  areden\rcd  from  pesv-rciits,  masses  for  the  dead  or  other 
Bpceiiil  objects^  marriages,  burials  iu  consecrated  ground,  in- 
dulprences,  fairs,  &c. 

Many  Protestants  firmly  believe  that  Roman  Catholic  priests 
.re  as  a  body  exceedingly  skillful  and  successful  practitioners  of 
the  art  of  raising  money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     It  is  well 
known  that  St.  Peter's  and  other  European  churches  are  not  fur- 
shed  with  pews  ;  hut  chair-rents,  or  payments  for  the  occupancy 
of  chairs  either  for  single  services  or  for  the  half-year  or  year, 
arc,  with  some  exceptions,  exacted  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
in  France,  those  who  do  not  occupy  chairs  being  compelled  to 
stand  or  kuecl  or  take  the  Iwucbes  fastened  to  the  walls.     In 
^tbis  country,  however,  Roman  Catholic   churches,  as  well  aa 
hers,  have  j>ew3  and  incomes  from  pew-rents.     Now  since,  in 
le  larger  churches  at  least,  tliero  are  several  masses   every 
Itmday  and  holy  day,  and   attendance  is  required  at  only  one 
laaa  on  any  given  day,  the  same  seat  or  pew  may  obviously  be 
nted  to  as  many  different  persons  as  there  are  regular  masses 
br  each  Sunday  ;  and  so  both  the  amount  of  church-accommo- 
dations and  the  amount  of  pew-rent  collected  may  be    several 
mes  as  great  as  in  Protestant  churches  where  individuals  or 
milies  are  considered  to  he  entitled  to  their  seats  at   all  the 
'flerviccs  of  the  church.     A  Roman  Catholic  church  capable  of 
Beating  1000  persons  may  have  3  masses  on  Sun  days,  &c. ,  and  thus 
accommodate  3000  persons,  who  may  all  contribute  their  share 
towards  the  income  of  the  church.      And  these  contributions 
or  payments  are  oiten— if  not  generally — much  greater  propor- 
lonally  than  many  Protestants  think  themselves  able  to  pay 
r  religious  objects*     They,  of  course,  may  vary  with  the  per- 
nal  influence  of  the  priest,     A  Roman  Catholic  servant-girl 
o  pays  ^1  a  month  for  her  pew-rent,  and  purchases  a  rosary, 
',  d^c,  which  the  priest  has  blessed^  may  be  called  on 
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for  extraordinary  contrihiitians,  as  when  the  corner-stone  of  a 
church  is  laid  or  the  edifice  is  dedicated,  or  the  altar  or  the  organ 
or  the  bell  is  to  be  bought,  ora  fair  is  held  to  raise  money  for  an 
agylura  or  hospital  or  some  other  distinctively  Catholic  object 
On  such  occasions,  also,  ajipeals  are  often  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  Protestants,  who  are  expected  to  respond  with  greater 
or  less  liberality.  The  declaration,  too,  is  not  unheard  of,  tliat 
"  Prutestatits  must  pay  for  the  new  church,' '  that  is,  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  wages  paid  to  servant-girls  and  laborers  that  they 
may  thus  be  able  to  give  more  for  this  object.  About  15  years 
ago  the  bishop  went  to  Brandon,  Vt.,  and,  after  8f)eaking  to  the 
congregation  on  8unday  very  sharply  about  their  then  unfinished 
cburch-odifico,  and  notifying  tlicm  that  he  should  take  things 
into  hia  own  hands  and  finish  the  edifice  himself,  he  proceeded 
thus,  according  to  a  letter  written  and  published  at  the  time  by 
a  Protestant  missionary,  Rev.  J.  L'Heureux  : 


"  He  callctl  all  the  Ri^man  Catholics  of  the  place  to  meet  hinL  He 
then  inforint'd  them  tliut  a  collection  for  the  completion  of  tJie  house 
must  I>e  taken,  an<l  ordered  the  mjui  who  ha<l  charge  of  the  door  to 
shut  it,  anil  to  keep  it  BhiU,  aiul  let  no  person  go  out.  He  then  nil- 
dressed  the  congregation  with  mueh  severity,  and  assured  them  that 
not, one  shoiilfl  ^o  out  until  lie  bad  ma<le  a  contribution,  or  hud  paid 
hia  share  toward  fmihihing  the  building.  This  produced  a  woiiderfiil 
Boene.  The  people  feared  the  wrath  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  many  <Ud 
not  winh  to  pay,  or  to  auolj  an  amoutit  as  he  demanded.  Great  COtt- 
fusion  arose.  Some  wliu  liad  heard  me  preiich  ventured  to  cry  out; 
*  We  do  not  expect  to  buy  heaven  with  our  money/  On  that  oatcrjv 
a  multitude  rushed  to  the  door  to  force  a  way  out  But  the  htj^hop 
ran  after  tliem,  and  shouted  to  the  door-keeper  to  mamtain  hu 
position,  and  keep  the  door  fast.  The  eflbrt  of  the  people  wa«  ia 
vain.     The  bishop  conquered,  and  obtained  tlie  money/* 

In  rcpard  to  fees  for  masses,  the  2d  Plenary  Council  of  Bal- 
timore says : 

"  Just  pay  or  alms  for  celebrating  a  mass  which  one  is  not  bound  to 
celebrate  for  another  may  lawfully  be  rtsceived^ We  determiiie 
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thb  only,  that  no  one  exact  more,  nor  regularly  less,  than  may  have 
ap|)e3.red  to  his  bishop  fit  and  just/* 

Tlie  council  likewise  left  to  the  bishops  the  matter  offomida- 
tioiia  for  masses,  by  which  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  paid  for 
the  celebration  of  a  mass  or  ma.s8cs  either  for  ever  or  for  a 
certain  numlter  of  years  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  or  of 
the  prelate  of  the  order,  is  required  before  such  ibundatlons 
may  l;»e  accepted* 

In  "  The  Pilot/*  published  at  Boston,  June  4, 1870,  are  3 
advertisements  of  masses  instituted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  autfiorities,  viz:  (1.)  A  mass  every  Saturday 
forever,  "  for  the  intention  of  those  contributing  $3,  or  a 
greater  amount,  to  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph's  cathedral, 
Columbus,  0."  (2.)  A  daily  mass  for  100  years,  beginning 
March  21,  1866,  in  the  8t.  Benedict's  church,  Atchison,  Kan* 
sas,  "  in  favor  and  according  to  the  intention  of  those  who 
contribute  -9100  towards  the  erection  of  our  new  church.**  (3.) 
Two  high  masses  every  year,  as  long  as  the  monastery  exists,  for 
all  who  within  one  year  from  May  21,  1870,  forward  $'y  for  fin- 
ishing and  paying  some  pressing  debts  of  tho  Benedictine  Abl:>ey 
of8L  Louis  on  the  Lake  in  Minnesota;  also  certain  prizo-gilYs  of 
real  estate  in  Minnesota,  fur  which  '*  tickets  with  tiie  numbers 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  money,"  It  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Italy  (see  Chapter 
L),  lotteries — any  statnte-law  or  proce[>t  of  morality  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — are  commonly  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  for  tlie  promotion  of  what  are  regarded  as  religious 
and  charitable  olijects,  covetousness  and  gambling  being  thus 
baptized  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light. 

A  general  idea  of  the  expense  of  masses  for  the  dead  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  particulars.  A  case  was  tried  in 
Rochester,  N»  Y.,  in  January,  1855,  in  which  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  eiun  of  $3  was  paid  to  the  priest  for  "reposing 
the  soul"  of  an  Irish  Catholic  named  Quigley,  who  was  killed 
jQa  tlie  railroad.     A  person  in  the  employ  of  a  certain  company 
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in  Montreal  having  been  accidentally  killed,  the  following  bill] 
in  French,  signed  liy  the  priest,  and  amounting  to  f  26.6o  (5fl. I 
==  $1),  was  paid  by  the  company : 


**  Account  of  the  expenses  of  burying  the  bte 

"Cost  of  coffin,             -             •             -             . 

£0  10  0 

Cost  of  service,  SOs^          -            -            -            . 

.       1  10  0 

Crape,  lOs^        -          - 

10  0 

15  Low  Masses,    -             -             •             ,             - 

15  0 

1  Anniversary  service,  GOs.,     ... 

8    0  <J| 

2^  ib».  of  war  tapers,  Sa.  8d^        - 

8  a' 

•*£6  13  3 

The  fees  for  bnrial  in  coDSCcrated  ground  are  a  considerable ^J 
— somotimea  very  large^ — source  of  revenue.  One  of  Uou«^^ 
Erastus  Brooks's  letters  to  aj'chbishop  Ilughes — ^not  contained, 
however,  in  the  arclibishop^s  book  entitled  ''  Brooksiana/*  pub-j 
lished  in  1855,  and  piu*poiiing  to  l>e  '*  the  controversy  betweenj 
Senator  Brooks  and  archbishop  Hughes** — related,  as  arevie¥ 
said  at  the  time,  to  '*  Calvary  Cemetery,  and  the  oppression  of] 
the  poor,  practiced  under  the  rules  which  govern  their  burialJ 
there,  and  which  bring  an  immense  annual  revenue  to  hia 
treasury."  A  communication  published  in  the  New  York 
^*  Observer  "  of  April  16,  1857 — the  truth  of  which  was  denied ^y 
by  arcld>ishop  Ilughes,  but  declared  by  the  editors  to  be  con-^| 
firmed  by  reliable  witnesses  and  ready  to  be  made  good  in  a 
court  of  justice — asserted  that  an  Irish  seamstress,  who  waa 
nufvsed  i»y  her  sister  and  provided  with  a  room  gratuitously  by 
a  Protestant  family,  was  taken,  when  apparently  recovering  her 
health,  hy  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  kept  her  4  weeks,  ex* 
acted  all  her  money  (il2),  and  then  turned  her  sick  and 
penniless  out  of  d<x)ra — that  her  sister,  after  paying  her  board 
for  a  while  in  a  private  house, 

**  Got  her  into  Bellevue  Hospital  [New  York],  where  she  diedf 
and  was  buried  in  the  bishojys  buna!- place  at  the  expense  of  her 
BiBier,  who  still  lived  with  me,  by  paying  $10  for  the  grotmd.    Mw> 
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gureU  anolher  female  servant,  oot  a  RoraanUt,  and  a  boy  living  at  my 
house,  with  others,  atteride*!  the  funeral  in  two  coaches*  At  the 
bu ry ing-ground,  they  were  detained  in  the  hot  sun  iintiJ  tliey  could 
send  to  town  for  a  certiHcate  of  payment — having  neglected  to  bring  it 
with  them ;  and  tlie  corpse  wa^  not  allowed  its  re&ting-pliico  until  the 
certiBcate  was  in  the  priest*s  hands  at  the  grave-yard.** 

Rev.  P,  J.  Leo,  a  miftsionary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Uiiioti,  tlirowH  some  li*^ht  upon  niarriage-fee^  in  the 
following  dialogue  Ijetween  a  ynnng  Insliman  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  priest  to  whom  he  went  to  make  tbo  arrangements  for 
being  married : 

**  The  priest,  knowing  that  the  bride  had  considerable  money,  told 
him  that  he  should  charge  $25  for  performing  the  ceremony-  The 
young  man  said,  *I  think  it  ukogeiher  to<j  much,  your  riverence.' 
*  Then  I  shan*t  marry  you.*  '  Then  I  Khali  go  and  get  8omel>o(ly  eUe 
to  do  it/  *  Then  I  will  excommunicate  you.'  *  Then  I  will  go  to 
another  church/  *  Then  you  shan't  have  the  girl/  *  Perhaps  I  can 
get  another.*  *  What !  what  I  do  you  dare  meet  me  ?*  *  I*  troth,  your 
riverence,  1*11  tell  yon  what  Tve  l>een  thinking  of  lately.  I've  been 
thinking  that  the  churches  and  the  girls  are  pretty  much  ^ike/  'Whal 
do  you  mean  ? '  *  Why,  because,  you  knowi  if  one  woo*t  have  you, 
another  will/'* 

The  ealaries  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  have  charge  of 
parishes,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  chapter, 
are  paid  by  the  bishop,  to  whom  all  clnireh-profTcHy  bekmgs. 
They,  of  conrse, may  Ikj  very  different  in  diflerent  parishes; 
but  are  naturally  much  less  than  those  of  Protestant  ministers^ 
who  uHiially  have  families.  The  priests  of  each  of  the  t^  prin- 
cipal Roman  CatlioHc  eluirehes  in  New  Haven,  for  example,  are 
provided  with  a  furnished  parsonage,  in  siddition  to  the  salary 
of  $SO0  to  the  pastor,  and  #500  to  the  asBistant  pastor  or 
pastors  (2  at  8t.  Patrick's,  and  1  each  at  8t*  Jolm's  and  St. 
Mary's)  of  each  church.  8t*  Boniface's  (German  Cath(»lic> 
church  has  been  recently  organized,  and  St.  Francias  of  Fair 
Haven  was  not  in  the  city  till  the  summer  of  1870,  and  the 
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salaries  of  their  pastors  are  not  reported  in  the  City  Directorj  ' 
for  ISTO,  which  gives  the  salaries  of  the  rest. 

Churches  liave  been  built  by  the  »ale  of  indulgences,  as  St 
Peter's,   Notre   Dame   in    Paris,  <fec.    (see    Chapter    XtX.)J 
"Rome,'*  said  an  eminent  American  Protestant,  '* sells  hof 
fur  tlie  living  and  fieace  for  the  dead,  for  money,  according  to 
an  established  tariff  of  prices."     Compare  with  this  the  wordi 
of  the  Aposth^  Peter  himHelf:  *'Thy  money  perish  with  theejj 
l>eeause  thou  hast  thought  tluit  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchs 
with  money"    (Acts  8:  20).     The  tract  "  Taza  eanreUaria 
apuatiiltew  et  Taxa  aanctm  pctnitentiw^^^  published  by  Marcelli: 
Silber  at  Campo  Fiore  near  Rome,  1514,  and  often  reprintedJ 
contained  tl^e  tariff  of  dues  to  t>e  paid  to  tlie  Papal  Chancery 
for  all  absolutions  and  dispensations  ;  and  fixed  the  price  of 
absolving  a  dean  from  a  murder  at  20  crowns  (=  $20)  ;  of 
allowing  a  bishop  or  abbot  to  commit  murder  when  he  pleases 
at  oOO  livros  (=  about  $35)  ;  of  allowing  a  clergyman  to 
guilty  of  most  ai)omrnable  uuchastity,  about  itl9^,  &c.    Of  thia 
hook  a  Prouoh  Catholic  divine,  Claude  Eapence,  indignant!} 
wrote  in  the  IGtli  century,  that  it  was  then  openly  ex^>osetl  for^ 
siilcx  at  Paris  like  a  venal  prostitute,  giving  license  to  commit 
very  many  crimes,  and  otTcriug  absolution  from  all  after  tliej 
have  been  committed.     This  iKwk  was  subsequently  placed  onl 
the  index  or  list  of  prohibited  books,  under  the  claim,  as  ther 
were  some  differences  in  different   editions,  that  it  had  been 
corrupled  by  Protestants;  but  the  book  was  not  disowned  bj 
them  at  tlie  time  of  its  first  publication.     It  is  certain  that  the^ 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  pardon  of  sins,  the  appropriation  of  the 
aiinats  or  first-fruits  (r=:the  first  year's  income  from  a  bene 
fice  or  bishopric),  &c.,  have  been  productive  of  large  revenue! 
to  the  sec  of  Rome. 

"  Peter-pence,"  *'  fee  of  Rome,"  "  Rome-scot,"  Ac,  we 
names  given  to  the  annual  tax  of  a  |>enny  a  house  or  familyJ 
which  was  collected  for  the  poi>e  in  England  from  the  8th  tc 
the  16th  century.  A  similar  tax,  varying  in  amount*  has  beei 
levied  upon  Roman  Catholics  in  other  countries.     The  amount 
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of  Peter-pence  contributed  in  the  United  States  in  1850  is  re- 
ported as  $25,978.24.  The  amount  of  Peter-pence  contributed 
throughout  the  world  in  1861  is  said  to  have  been  14,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  $2,600,000.  A  recent  Roman  journal  asserted 
that  "while  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  pontifical  government 
amounted  to  $12,000,000,  its  income  was  not  more  than 
$6,900,000 ;  and  even  with  the  addition  of  the  oboltis  of  St. 
Peter  [=  Peter-pence]  there  existed  a  deficit  of  $3,850,000." 
This  statement  would  make  the  recent  income  from  this  source 
about  $1,250,000  annually:  Another  statement  makes  it 
11,000,000  francs,  or  somewhat  over  $2,000,000.  "  The  Peter- 
pence  Association"  is  reported  with  its  officers  in  the  archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore.  The  2d  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  directed 
that  an  annual  collection  for  the  pope  should  "  be  henceforth 
taken  up  in  all  the  dioceses  in  this  country,  on  tlie  Smiday 
within  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  or  such 
other  Sunday  as  the  Ordinary  may  direct." 

The  church-property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
United  States  is  of  immense  value  ;  its  yearly  revenues  are 
very  great ;  it  has  and  will  have  all  the  power  in  the  land 
which  the  control  and  use  of  money  will  give  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 
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This  subject,  already  noticed  incidentally^  desenres  a  sepa- 
rate  conHideration,  Says  cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  account 
of  the  R<jnian  Catholic  church  (see  Chapter  11.)  : 

"The  Catholic  church  .  ,  ,  professes  to  be  divinely  autliorized  to 
exact  interior  assent  to  all  that  it  teaches.*' 

The  same  cardinal  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Exercises  of 
&L  Ignatius : 

"  In  the  Catholic  church  no  one  is  ever  allowed  to  trust  himself  in 

apirituiil  matters.     The  Bovereign  pontiff  is  obliged  to  submit  himself 
to  the  direction  of  anuiher  in  whatever  concerns  h\s  own  souJ." 

Says  St.  Philip  Ncri,  founder  of  the  Oratorians : 

"  Let  him  that  de-ires  to  grow  in  godlines,s  give  himself  up  to  ft 
leanied  confessor,  and  be  obediejit  to  him  as  to  God/' 

Says  St.  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his  Exercises : 

**  That  we  may  in  alt  things  attain  the  truth,  that  we  may  not  err 
in  any  thing,  we  ought  ever  to  hold  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  $rhni  I 
see  while ^  I  believe  to  be  blacky  if  the  Hierarchical  Church  eo  define  it.** 

Said  Father  Ignatius  (^  Hon,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Silencer)  of 
England,  after  being  **  inliibited  '*  by  cardinal  Wiseman  from 
fulfilling  his  pledge  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall : 

"  We  lb  not  act  as  individuals  ;  we  act  in  concert  as  members  of  a 
great  organization.'* 

The  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV*  (see  Chapter  11.)  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent  (see  Chapter  XUI.)  bind  every 
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Roman  Catholic  to  surrender  his  own  judgment  of  what  the 
Scriptures  tciicli,  and  to  receive  the  interpretation  of  "  the 
Church.*'  Bishop  England  amplifies  this  article  of  the  creed 
fhua: 

**  The  Church  requires  of  h^r  children^  that  they  shall  conform  their 
minds  lo  that  meaning,  which  ha5  been  received  in  the  beginning  wiih 
the  books  themselves^  from  their  inspired  compilers :  and  tliat  they 
will  never  take  and  interpret  them  olht^rwis^e  than  according  to  the 
unafiimous  consent  of  those  fathers,  who  in  every  age  have  gtveo  to  us 
the  iminterrupteit  testimony  of  this  original  sign ifi cat  ion.  She  knows 
of  no  principle  of  common  sense,  or  of  religion,  upon  which  any  in* 
dividual  conld,  after  the  lapse  of  ct^ntunes,  asc^inne  to  himself  the  pre- 
rogative of  di*coveriag  the  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  ihe  Bible 
to  be  different  from  that  which  is  thus  testified  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  great  bnik  of  Cliriatendom/*i 

"The  Philusophy  of  Conversion"  (that  is,  from  Protestant- 
iem^  infidelity,  &c.,  to  Roman  Catholicism)  is  the  title  of  an 
elaborate  article  in  '*  Tlie  Catholic  World'*  for  Jan.,  1867, 
which  may  Ijo  considered  as  almost  an  official  exposition  of 
the  subject.  This  article  shows  clearly  that  a  true  Roman 
Catholic  must  give  up  lii»  right  of  prLvat43  judgment.    It  says  : 

"  Whether  from  the  external  Saharas  of  Chrislian  skepticism,  or 
whether  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  truth  itself,  the  path  he  fol- 
lows leads  to  one  goal,  the  goal  of  unconditional  submission.  Conver- 
sion may  come  to  him  through  the  successive  adoption  of  C'atholic 
dogmas,  through  fondness  for  external  rites  and  forms,  through  per- 
sonal friendship  and  familiarity,  through  any  of  those  myriad  ways 
by  which  God  bends  the  steps  of  his  elect  towards  Heaven ;  but  when 


1  This  "  nn&nimouE  declumtion  of  the  great  balk  of  Christcmlom  "  is  ^^^p1L^ded 
by  Froth's  tan  ts  at  a  mj  th  or  iin  founded  lioast,  CtTtaifi  it  rs  tlmt  nearl}'  20  yeam 
a^  a  reward  of  £100  (^  ncnrly  $aOn)  wis  publicly  olTered  tn  Munchcstcr,  Eiij»,, 
•*to  Any  persoa  who  can  produce  the  uuiinif«ou§  coiis^eut  nf  the  Fathers  in  their 
iatcrpretation  of  the  Scriptaresi/'  At  the  Ktime  time  «a*l  pliice,  a  like  rewanl  of 
£100  was  offered  **  for  the  best  method  of  (liscovcrini^  th<?  true  church  without  the 
exerciac  of  privntc  jud^Tnent'*  These  rewur^h  were  not  iicrepted,  thou^'h  one  of 
tlic  moat  diatinEjuiiihed  controversialista  of  the  llomaa  Catholic  church  wa>*i  then 
in  ihc  city.  The  "  unanimona  cons**nt  of  the  Fatliers  "  is,  like  the  iufLdllbiUty  of 
pope*  and  ooaacihi  (nw  Chapters  III.  and  YL),  a  very  troublesome  poiui* 
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il  conies^  ii  b  tlie  sune  duui^  for  each,  for  every  one — the  abnegatio 
of  ftU  elioke  ftiMl  8elf>iiffinii:LLtionv  and  the  complet^^  »ubjeciiou  of  Lhe 
homn  Mid  vill  lo  ibe  obedience  of  faith.  Then,  and  then  onlj^  is  the 
work  eoited  mud  tlie  ooDversion  made  complete.  What  the  Church 
tOBcbes  m  h%>m  tbat  hour  the  faith  of  that  Chnstian  heart  What  the 
Cbttrch  commiuida  is  tlie  law  of  lliat  Christian  will *" 

Of  tlioee  who,  iii  tlie  exercise  of  their  private  judgment^ 
arrive  at  doctrines  identical  or  nearly  identical   with  thos 
which  the  Romau  Catholic  church  teaches,  and,  as  a  result  off 
this   identity,  acoepi  her  formularies  as  expressive  of  their 
Cuthf  the  article  saya: 

•These  men  apparently  hang  over  the  Church,  re^dy  to  drop,  hlce^ 
ripe  friiii,  into  her  open  bosom.  Kevertheless,  whatever  of  her  ny 
bolism  they  may  cberish,  they  dierish,  not  because  it  is  hers^  but  1 
cause  it  is  lArtV  oirn.  It  is  not  trutli  which  s/te  has  taught  them  ;  tAey^ 
have  dis<30vered  it  thcmaelvos.  It  brings  them  no  nearer  to  her  in 
heart*  Ii  does  not  subject  their  uill  to  hers.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
Ixgeta  in  Ihem  an  arrogance  of  her  divine  securty,  as  if  their  sioil- 
larity  to  lier  constituted  them  her  equals  in  the  authority  of  Crod* 
Such  cnai  are  not  with  the  Church,  whatever  proximity  they  seem  to 
have.  .  •  •  ," 

The  New  York  Tablet,  in  giving  a  synopsis  of  Rev.  T,  S.J 
Preston's  lecture  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  says : 

**  Tliere  is  no  diflTeronce  of  opinion  among  Catholics  on  this  snbject,^j 
for  we  do  not  altow  any  difierenco  ou  such  questions.  The  decrees  off 
the  Church  forbid  it." 

k  commentary  on  tliis  declaration  is  found  in  the  fact  tlmt 
Rev.  Tliomas  FariTll,  who  had  been  for  about  15  years  in  J 
charge  of  St.  Joseph's  church  in  New  York  city,  wrote  a  letterj 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  meeting  for  Italian  unity  held  ia| 
the  Academy  of  Music,  January  13,  1871,  and  was  tried  before 
the  archbishop  and  his  council  for  his  liberality  of  views  and 
freedom  of  expiession.     The  insult  was  a  vote  in  favor  of  re- 
moWng  Father  Farrell  fix>ra  his  charge,  and  he  was  iuformed 
by  a  note  from  the  archbishop,  Feb,  7th,  that  he  must  retract 
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or  be  removed ;  but  his  clmrcli  and  parisli  protested  against 
his  removal,  aud  their  j>etition  being  seconded  by  most  of  the 
parish  priests  of  the  eity,  lie  was  subsequently  restored  to  his 
parish  by  the  archbishop  after  his  humble  submission. 

The  excellent  and  learned  Fenelon,  arelibishop  of  Cambray 
in  France,  lt}95-1715,  being  censured  by  pope  Innocent  XIL 
as  a  religious  enthusiast,  read  from  his  own  pulpit  the  pope's 
condemnation  of  his  opinit)us,  and  publicly  proclaimed  his 
snbniissiori  to  the  mandate  which  silenced  his  utterance  of 
what  he  regarded  as  divine  truth. 

Other  cases  may  also  be  cited  to  show  the  opfjosition  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  what  Protestants  un* 
derstand  by  the  right  of  private  judgment,  &c.  Galileo,  who 
had  been  i^equired  in  1616  never  again  to  teach  the  Ooperni- 
can  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  was  formally  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  June  22,  1633,  fur  maintaining 
the  propositions  "  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  w^orld,  and 
inimovalde  from  its  place,"  and  ''  that  the  earth  is  not  tho 
center  of  the  world,  nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  and 
also  with  a  diurnal  motion,""  and  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  on  the  Gospels  tlms : 

♦*  With  a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith  I  abjure,  curse,  and  de- 
test the  said  eiTors  and  lieresies  (viz.,  that  the  earlli  movea,  &c.)  ;  I 
gwear  that  1  will  never  in  fiUure  sny  or  assert  any  thing*  verbally  or 
in  writing,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  guspicion  agiiinst  me.  *  •  • 

"  I  Galileo  Galilei  have  abjured  as  above  with  my  own  hand/' 

After  the  Prcncli  revolution  of  1B30,  the  Abl>^  de  Lamen- 
nais  fonndcd  the  journal  Vavenir  (=^  the  future),  in  which 
he  aimed  to  combine  democracy  with  papal  supremacy,  and 
liberal  opinions  w^ith  Catholic  doctrines.  He  was  assisted  by 
P6re  (==  Father)  Lacordaire,  Count  de  Montalembert,  Ac. 
They  advocated  in  their  journaU  among  other  things,  liberty 
of  worship,  of  conscience,  and  of  the  press ;  the  prelates  and 
Jesuits  met  them  with  violent  op[j<3sition  and  denunciation  ;  in 
November,  18ol,  the  publication  of  iVu^<??i/r  was  suspended; 
3  of  its  editors,  named  above,  went  to  Rome  and  sought  tho 
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papal  approbation  without  receiving  any  attention  at  tl 
time  ;  tlic  yH}\^,  however,  in  an  encyclical  letter,  dated  Aug, 
15,  1832,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  X'atrent>|  and  charao- 
terizcd  a8  a  deli  Hum  the  idea  that ''  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  wui-sliip  iB  the  riglit  of  every  man  ;"  »  the  editors  were  cited 
to  Rome  and  signed  their  submission  ;  the  brilliant  Lamen* 
nais,  having  become  a  skeptic,  died  in  18o4»  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  will,  he  was  buried  without  any  religious  service^ 
and  his  grave,  in  tlie  Potter^s Field,  is  unmarked  by  any  stone; 
Lacordaii-e  became  a  Dominican  and  the  most  celebrated 
preaclier  of  his  time,  lived  the  life  of  a  devotee  and  ascetic, 
and  after  abundant  self  iuflicted  flagellations  and  fastings  and 
other  **  punishments''  of  the  flesh,  died  in  1861 ;  Montalera- 
bert,  who  was  in  1843  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  French  legislative  assembly,  and  in  18G;J  an  elo- 
quent advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  an  asseml>ly  of 
Catholic  Liberals  at  Malines,  was  denounced  by  the  ultramon- 
tane journals,  wliile  he  was  on  his  death-bed  in  1870,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  and  French  bishops  were  forbidden  by 
the  iK)]>e  to  celebrate  a  public  mass  for  his  soul  after  his  dbath* 
Father  Hyacinthe,  originally  Charles  Ijoyson,  a  Sulpician 
priest  1851-9,  and  subsequently  a  Barefooted  Carmelite  1859- 
69,  became  the  successor  of  the  eloquent  Lac^rdaire  and  of 
the  Jesuit  Raviguan  as  preacher  in  tlie  cathedral  of  Noire 
Dame  in  Paris,  1864.  He  was  an  earnest,  devout,  and  loyal 
member  of  the  Roman  Catltolic  church,  yet  has  been  etyled 
in  a  Protestant  scime  Scriptural  and  evangelical  in  his  preach- 
ing, giving  prominence  to  the  Bible  and  its  graud  truths  uf  the 
apostasy  and  ruin  of  our  race  through  tlie  sin  of  Adam,  of  the 
universality  of  human  guilt,  of  the  great  atonement  by  the  Son 
of  God,  of  the  certainty  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  im- 
penitent, and  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  his  providence  over 
men.  He  also  held  and  fully  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  the  true 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  includes  many  who  are  not  in  outward 

1  Til  is  urteriwicc  of  Grej^ory  XVI.  was  died  with  approval  bj  Piua  IX.  ia  Mf 
encjrdiciiJ  letter  of  J>ec.  S,  1864. 
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and  visible  coramuiiion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy  and 
that  the  true  home  of  religion  is  not  so  miiah  in  the  cloister  as 
in  the  family  ;  and  he  was  an  outspoken  and  patriotic  lover  of 
liberty  in  distinction  froni  all  personal  and  absolute  govern- 
ment. But  this  earnest,  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  and  popular 
orator  gave  so  mueh  offense  to  the  Roman  court  by  the  lib- 
erality of  his  views,  and  esjjecially  by  his  address  before  the 
Peace  League  at  Paris,  July  10,  1869,  that  he  was  censured 
by  the  Carmelite  General  at  Rome,  and  ordered  "  not  to 
print  any  letters  or  speech,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the  Peace 
Ireag:ue  or  any  other  meeting  which  has  not  an  exclusively 
Catholic  and  religious  object."  To  this  he  replied  in  his  letter 
of  Sept*  20,  I860,  withdrawing  from  his  monastery  as  well  as 
from  his  pulpit,  and  saying : 

"  In  acting  thus,  I  am  not  unfaithful  to  my  vows ;  I  promised  mo- 
tiaMicul  obedience,  but  within  the  limits  of  tlie  honesty  of  my  con- 
Bcience  and  the  dimity  of  my  person  and  minis  try,  I  promised  it 
subject  to  that  higher  law  of  justice  and  *  royal  liU»r»y '  which,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jaraen  the  Apostle,  h  die  proper  law  of  the  Christian 

I  rai5«,  theiefore,  before  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Council,  my  pro- 
testf  as  a  Chri^stian  and  a  priesiit,  against  diose  doctrines  and  those 
practices  which  are  called  Romun,  but  which  are  not  Christian, 
and  which,  by  their  encroachments,  always  more  auducioua  and 
more  baneful^  tend  to  change  the  coastitution  of  the  Church,  the 
hfms  and  the  form  of  its  teaching,  and  even  the  Bpirit  of  its  piety* 
I  protect  agaiurfit  the  divorce,  as  impious  as  it  is  insensate,  soun^lit 
to  be  effecred  between  the  Church,  which  is  our  eternal  mother, 
and  the  society  of  the  19th  century,  of  which  we  are  the  temporal 
children,  and  toward  which  we  have  also  dudes  and  regards-  I  pro- 
test against  that  opposition,  more  radical  and  more  frightftd  Btill,  to 
haman  nature,  attacked  and  outraged  by  these  false  doctors,  in  ita 
moi^t  indestruetiWe  and  most  holy  aspirations*  I  protest,  above  bII^ 
against  the  sacrilegious  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  which  are  alike  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  Pharisaism  of  the  new  land-  It  is  mj  most  profound  con- 
yiction  that  if  France  in  particular,  and  the  Latin Taces  in  general,  are 
f,  given  up  to  social,  moral,  and  religious  anarchy ^  the  principal  cause 
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undoubtedly  ig  not  Catholicism  it^<?lf,  but  the  manner  in  which  CathoV 
icmm  has  for  a  long  time  been  understood  and  practiced.  .  .  /* 

Father  Hyacinthe,  after  withdrawing  rrom  his  monastery, 
Tisitcd  the  United  States  ;  but  his  career  as  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest  was  ended  by  his  "  secularization  "  or  deposition  from 
the  priestly  oflice. 

Rev,  Dr.  John  Joseph  Ignatius  Dollinger,  professor  in  the 
university  of  Munich  in  Southern  Germany,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  since  1822,  a  man  of  excellent  chamcter  as  well 
as  of  profound  learning,  accounted  indeed  the  first  of  living 
Catholic  divines,  was  summoned  by  his  bishop,  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  dogma  of  jiapal  in- 
fallibility within  10  days.  He  refused  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine for  the  reasons  t!iat  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Scrip- 
tures as  interpreted  by  the  Fathers,  and  with  the  belief  and 
tradition  of  uhurehmen  in  all  ages ;  is  supported  princijmlly 
by  forged^  ungenuine  documents  j  is  contradicted  by  the  doo- 
triaea  published  by  2  general  councils  and  several  po[x»8  in 
the  15tli  century ;  is  incompatiljle  with  the  constitution  of 
Bavaria  and  several  other  European  States ;  was  enacted  by 
a  coiHicil  wliich  was  not  free ;  and  tends  to  tlie  repression 
of  man's  intellectual  activity  and  to  a  temporal  and  spintual 
terrorism.  Dr,  Dollnigcr  was,  therefore,  excommunicated. 
Neitlier  he  nor  any  one  else,  however  learned  or  ccmipetent,  is 
allowed  to  judge  for  himself  in  tlic  Roman  Catholic  church. 
All  must  submit  to  authority,  or  cease  to  bo  Roman  Catholics. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  tolerated 
within  the  pale  of  that  church.  See  Chapters  TI.,  XI.,  XII., 
XXYL 

"  The  right  of  private  judgment '*  is  tlnis  defined  by  au  able 
English  Protestant : 

"  The  Tight  for  which  we  plead  13  the  right  of  each  person  to  exer- 
cise hia  mi  ml  on  every  snhject  brought  bt'foro  him — to  examine  the 
claims  of  every  teacher  and  every  lxM.>k  which  professes  to  have  come 
from  God — to  try  every  doctrine  presse<l  on  his  at  lent!  on,  by  the 
Touchstone  of  Truth,  the  Sacred  Scriptures — to  *  prove  all  things,  and 
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hold  fiist  that  which  is  good ' — to  do  all  i\n%  without  permitting  any 
humim  aiithority  to  prevent  him,  without  bowing  submissively  before 
any  such  self-constituted  human  tribuiiah 

" '  But  he  niay  err  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.'  We  grant  it.  '  To 
err  is  human/  even  in  tilings  of  vastest  importance*  But  if  a  man 
must  refrain  from  exercising  a  right  because  he  may  possibly  err  in 
using  it,  he  must  forego  all  his  rights,  and  become  a  maniac  or  a  fooL 
Men  do  not  so  act  in  secular  aflliir.s,  and  tliey  should  not  in  tfiose  that 
are  religious.  If  a  man  errs  in  either,  the  fault  is  !ds  own  ;  if  he  errs 
in  his  judgment  respecting  religion,  he  is  accountiible  to  God/' 

Witliout  exercising  this  right  of  private  judgment,  no  one 
can  erabrace  or  have  any  religion,  whether  Roman  CtUbolic  or 
any  other ;  nor  can  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  church 
prove  itself  a  true  church,  or  show  that  it  is  not  a  base  impos- 
ture, without  api>caling  to,  and  thus  conceding  for  the  time, 
this  very  right  of  private  jadgnicnt-  The  recognitiun  of  this 
right  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  botli  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  No  otie  who  does  not  exercise  it,  knows  or  can  know 
whether  his  own  path  leads  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  Since  God 
has  made  mankind  capal)le  of  reasoning  and  judging,  it  is 
certainly  their  duty,  as  Gml  requires,  to  *'  prove  all  things,'* 
i.  e.,  to  put  them  to  the  proof,  or  examine  them  (1  Thess*  5  : 
21),  to  **  judge  "  Qvcn  what  professed  aix)stle3  say  (1  Cor.  10 : 
15),  to  *^  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  a  reason  "  of  their  hope  (1  Pet.  3: 15),  to  **  beware 
of  false  prophets"  (Malt.  7  :  ir>),  to  *'  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God*'  (1  John  4:1);  and  in  fulfilling  this,  our 
bounden  duty,  we,  who  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God  (Jas,  3:9),  and  who  must  give  account,  each  of  him- 
Belf,  to  God  (Rom,  14  :  12),  must  examine  for  ourselves  and 
judge  for  ourselves  in  view  of  our  solemn  and  individual  r©- 
Bpoasibility  to  the  God  of  truth  and  lile  and  glory* 
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persons  in  the  external  forum*  h  hjin«ielf  above  all  power,  whether  eo» 
c'lesiastiml  or  liiy,  and  c:m  b<j  judiiffMi  by  no  one.  •  ...  It  has  alwajB 
been  the  Catliolic  iiiterpretiition  of  tliis  passage  [Matt.  17  i  2'1-26J  that 
tlie  suecessora  of  Peter  are  by  divine  right  so^'creigns,  owing  no  «ub- 
jectirm,  even  in  temi>ora]a»  to  an}"  civil  authority,  and  that  whatever 
obedience  they  have  voluntarily  rendered  at  certiiin  tlme^  to  em(>eroni 
has  been  merely  a  condescension,  like  that  of  our  Lord  himself  on  the 
earth,  practiced  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

**  The  tempiiral  power  of  tlit;  [mpes  over  certain  provinces  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  over  the  city  itself^  is  derived  ....  *  from  the 
rannificence  and  liberality  of  sovereign  princes,  the  volnntary  antl  free 
gift  of  the  people,  long  prescription,  onerous  contracts^  and  other  legit- 
imate titles'  [Cardinal  Soglia]*  Thi^b  a  human  right, or  right  founded 
on  human  law  and  authority.  It  is*  however,  a  perfect  right,  and  one 
which,  accfjrding  to  the  principle*  of  Cathohc  morality,  cannot  be  taken 
back  by  the  parties  which  originally  ct»ncei.le<l  it.  Moreover,  as  a  right 
conceded  to  the  Roman  church  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  the  ser- 
vice of  Almighty  God,  it  is  daased  among  things  sacred,  which  cannot 
be  invaded  witliout  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  .  .  .  .'*  * 

Among  the  "errors  of  our  times*'  mentioned  in  the  ^'Rvnabiis" 
or  list  attached  to  pofKs  Piits  IX/s  Encyclical  Letter  of  Dec. 
8,  1864,  are  the  S  ibllowing,  wliicli  were  pointed  out  by  the 
pope  in  1851 : 


'  It  is  very  certain— ^if  we  may  e3corci«;  our  Protcfbint "  private  judgment  "  (sm 
Chftptor  XX IL) — that  Ori^yfn,  A  u;;  us  tine,  Jerome,  &c.,  were  mistaken  in  assaming 
that  the  "  tritiute- money  "  in  Matt.  17  :  24-27  (24-26  m  thij  Vuljrate  imd  Douay 
Bibles)  was  paid  to  the  Roman  empTor  in  ncknowledj^nient  of  his  swvfrvignty : 
thia  tax  wjvs  the  dtdrachma  or  half-slickel  tax  (Ex.  30  :  13)  paid  to  the  t<;anctiiary  or 
lemple  at  Jerus^ilem,  from  whii  h  liurdcn  of  the  Mo»:tic  law  Jesus  and  all  hia  dis- 
dplei  we  free,  since  they  are  children  or  heirs  of  God  (Rom.  8:16,  17),  and  iiro 
not,  w  the  Jews»  under  bonda^ro  to  the  Uw  (fiab  2:4.  3:24-26.  5:1).  Even 
Auji^nstine  sav  that  alt  Christuins  are  here  place*!  on  the  samo  footing;  with  Christ 
And  Peter  in  respeet  to  this  tax  or  bnnlen  ;  for  he  says*  *'  But  the  Savior,  when  ho 
ordcTcd  it  to  l>e  given  for  himself  and  for  Petor,  wMims  to  have  paid  for  all/'  It  ii 
therefore  entirt'ljr  unwiirran table  to  limit  to  iVier  and  hi»  successors,  or  to  the 
cicriry,  I  he  freedom  which  ii  hero  declared  to  belong  to  atl  God^a  children^  wliat- 
ercr  their  ofSce  or  station. 

•  Por  an  answer  to  this  argmaent,  see  Chapter  IIL 
87 
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**  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  availing  herself  of  force^  or  saj 
direct  or  intiirecl  temporai  jx>wer." 

^  The  Eomaa  pontiffs  and  ecumenical  councils  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  tiieir  power,  have  usurped  the  rights  of  princes*  and  have 
even  committed  errors  in  defining  maUer  relating  to  dogma  and 
morals.'' 

^  In  addition  to  the  autliority  inherent  in  tlie  episcopate^  forthcT 
temporal  power  is  granted  to  it  by  the  civil  power,  either  expres^lj 
or  tacitly,  but  on  that  account  also  revocable  by  the  civil  power  when- 
ever it  pleases,"  * 

The  condemnation  of  these  propositions  by  the  -  infallible  *' 
Pius  IX.  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  13th  century,  when  pope  In- 
nocent ni.  and  the  4th  Lateran  council  made  taxes  or  con- 
tributions to  tlie  necessities  of  the  state  dependent  on  IIjc 
pope's  permission,  and  not  only  anathematized  all  heretics,  but 
assumed  the  right  of  compelling  the  secular  powers  to  exter- 
minate heretics,  of  absolving  from  their  allegiance  nil  the  sub- 
jects of  any  secular  prince  or  power  tlmt  should  refuse 
obedience  to  this  maudate  of  the  church,  and  of  depri\'ing  of] 
civil  rights  all  who  favor  heretics.  Part  of  canon  3d  of  lliia 
council  is  thus  translated : 

**§.3,  Hut  hit  ihe  secular  powers  ho  rtdmotiished  and  induced  and, 
if  necessary,  compeUwl  by  ecck-siaslicul  <*  ns  irc  to  lake  an  oath  pab- 
licly  for  the  ilefense  of  the  faith,  tliat  ihiy  will  strive  to  ext^tnixiate 
from    the   lands  subject  lo  their  jtirigdiction  all  heretics;  and  thus 
henceforth,  whensoever  any  one  shull  come  hi  to  power  cither  pcr|>etuat 
or  temporal,  let  him  be  ixjund  to  confirm  tlxis  section  by  oath.     Rnt  if  j 
a  tem|K>ral  lord,  having  been  required  and  admoni-ijed  by  the  church,  j 
shall  f]e<jrlect  to  purge  his  land  of  thi»  hi^retical   tilUune8«^  let  him  be 
ext  ommuuieated  by   the   an^hbishop  and   the  other  bl&hops  of  the 
province.     Anil,  if  hcBfia!!  disdain  to  give  satisfaction   within  a  year* 
let  this  he  ninde  known  to  the  supreme  Pontiff:  that  he  may  declare 
the  subjiM'tg  thenceforth  freed  from  allegiance  to  hina^  and  may  ptitcrat  I 
the  land  for  (he  occupation  of  Catholics,  who  may,  r»o  ext^'miinatini: 
the  ht-retics,  take  possession  of  it  without  any  objection,  and  keep  it  in 
the  purity  of  the  faith:  the  right  of  the  principal  lord  [=  terajwnl] 
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aovereigQ  beitig  preserved,  provided  he  offer  no  obstacle  about  tlii5,  nor 
put  aiiy  hiudrance  in  the  way :  the  same  law  nevertheless  being 
observed  in  respect  to  those  who  have  no  principal  lords  [—  sover- 
eigns]  

**  §  0,  Moreover,  we  decree  that  those  who  trust,  reci'ive,  dt^fond,  and 
^vor  heretics  lie  under  excoinmuuicatiou :  and  we  firmly  ordain  tliat, 
after  any  such  person  ehall  l>e  marked  as  exeoinmuuiL^uted,  if  he  dis- 
dain to  give  satbfaction  within  a  year,  be  Ih?  tliencefcirth  matle  in- 
&mou3  by  »he  very  law,  and  be  not  a^lmitted  to  public  otFiccs  or  c  ouncil;*; 
nor  to  the  choice  of  any  pern^ns  for  things  of  this  sort,  nor  to  tbe  giving 
testimony.  I^t  bini  also  be  incapable  of  making  a  will  or  of  coming 
into  succession  a^  ai»  heir.  Let  no  one  be  coni|jelleii  to  answer  in 
court  at  his  suit  about  any  matter,  but  let  him  bt;  compelled  to  answer 

at  the  suit^  of  others But  if  any  di-dain   to  avoid  such  persons 

after  they  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  church,  Itt  them  be  smitten 
down  by  the  sentenoe  of  excooiznunicatioii  so  as  to  render  proper  satis* 
faction. . .  .  /* 

The  above  canon  was  enacted  by  a  council  acknowledged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  ecmiienical  and  autboritativo 
over  the  whole  church  ;  it  was  put  in  force  agaitist  the  Albi^euses 
and  others  (see  Chapter  Xll.)  ;  it  has  never  been  rc(>ealed  hy 
any  competent  atid  acknowledged  authority ;  and  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  "  canou  law  ''  of  the  church  (see  Chapter  IIL). 

The  late  archbishop  Kenrickof  Baltimore  published  in  1845, 
while  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  an  octa%'o  volume  entitled,  ^*  The 
Primacy  of  tlie  Apostolic  See  Vindicated.*'  lu  thij*  volume  he 
says: 


"  The  Popes  never  pretended  to  have  received  from  Christ  nniversal 
dominton^  or  even  any  dominion  in  tt^mporal  matters;  but  In  the  middle 
sges  they  were  at  the  heinl  of  the  Christian  confederacy,  nud  they  nsed 
the  influence,  authority ,  aud  power  wherewith  tliey  were  invested  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  for  the  benefit  of  alb  sanctioning  tbe  govern- 
ing autliority  by  their  blessing,  and  directing  and  controlling  it  by  re- 
ligions principle<i 

*♦  111©  Church  had  an  undonhted  r^ght  to  punish  any  immoral  act  by 
ecclesiastical  censure,  and  she  exercised  it  as  she  found  it  necessary  or 
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escpeclienU     The  whole  range  of  aocbl  dutie*^  thus  fell  within  her  In* 
flueuce :  the  moraiihf  of  every  act,  whether  of  prince  or  vassal,  n  as  a 
legitimate  subject  of  her  cogiLizance^  and  the  [>rivjle§e9  of  religions  coni- 
nnuiion  were  wiilidrawn  from  those  who  tnunpled  under  foot  mora)  oh-^ 
ligations.     It   may  appear  tliat  in  this  way  the    whofe  ci%il  aurhoritr  ' 
was  virtually  claimed  by  the  popes:  yet  it  was  not  so  in  re^ility,  untess 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times   placed  civ-il  power  and  infla-fl 
ence  in  their  hands.     To  declare  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  was  reserved  B 
to  the  judgment  of  the  pontiff;  to  punish  it  by  the  censures  of  the 
church  wa.s  an  exercise  of  Ids  power;  but  to  enforce  the  sentence  hy 
civil  peuuUies  required  the  action  of  the  secular  aulhoriry,**' 

III  respect  to  the  deposing  power  archbishop  Kenrick  thus 

speaks  : 

**  St.  Gregory  VII,,  whose  family  name  was  Hildebrand,  is  the  firsl  I 
pope  who  claimed  the  right  to  depose  kings*.  .  .  St,  Gregory  VII.  in  I 
uitflertiikiiig  to  depose  Henry  IV.  relied  on  the  power  of  binding  nud 
loi>ing»  because  thb  power  was  directly  exercised  iu  pronouncing  ex- 
commtmication,  and  its  con«»equence  appeared  in  the  deposition.  IiiJ 
exlendiijg  it  to  the  loosing  of  the  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  | 
he  preauppo-ed    the  violation  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  of  the  trust  1 


*  Tlio  pers€<?utions  of  the  Albigens<?s,  Waldenaca,  &c.,  by  the  command  of  po 
and  coiindU  (sec  Chapter  XIL)  and  thfi  burning  of  Hnsa  anU  of  Jerome  of  Pngatl 
by  onier  of  the  coumil  of  Con^tanct?  (see  Chapter  VI.}  and  o(  mrtny   otbcri  who  J 
were  comlemncd  by  the  Infjiiisirion  (see  ChiipterXI.).  may  illu^rrat«  the  dbtiactioa  I 
which  Archbishop  Kenriek  here  make*  between  the  spiritual  aiifl  temporal  pow«fi 
or  autliorities.     The  perBccuted  martyrs  would  probably  fail  to  nppreciatc  the  pn«S- 
tical  importance  of  tliis  distinction  in  iheir  ca»e;  for  the  txrinparal  or  sciitlar  aiitbor> 
ities  refidily  and  rip>roiisly   executed  the   terrible  sctxtencc*  whicti  the   spiritaal. 
author] ties  pronouneed  or  indicated.     And  wherever  ibe  Roman  Catholic  church  isl 
dominant.  It  is  expei*ted   that  excoraraunicaitiona   and  other  *' spiritiiar"  wcap-^ 
tmn  will  make  themselves  fch  in  "  tcmjioral  "  penalties,  aa  civil  disahiliiiea,  fines, 
iinpri!*onmentfl,  tortures,  and   dmth  ;  and   neither  the  qoantity  nor  the  (jnalitTof  i 
of  thL'Sc  penalties  is  essentially  clian;rr'd  by  the  "  secular  **  or   *'  spirinial  "  title  at  \ 
those  who  execute  the  "  spiritual  "  sentence.     Nor  is  the  assumption  of  tht^  tempo-  I 
fal  power  a  whit  the  less  real»  when  the  spiritual  power  can  sc*^urc  its  cnth  by  the  ' 
control  and  use  of  2  sotff  of  subservient  officers — secular  and  spiritual — thim  if  tha 
whole  process  frombcfdnnrngr  to  end  was  ccndnetc<l  by  bishops  and  other  "  spiri- 
t»*l"  officials  without  any  form  of  delivery  to  the  secular  pow«r. 
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reposed  m  him,  and  ofUic  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to  fullill  it,  ami  of  liU 
the  cooditious  on  whif  h  the  proraiye  of  itlkgiaiiec  w;is  tmidt? :  and  con- 
sequently tliiit  thti  obiigutioii  of  the  outli  had  cuiused,  wliii  h  he  under- 
took to  deckre  autlioritiitively.  -  .  *  Allegiance  was  al  ihat  period, 
sworn  to  Christian  princes,  ou  the  express  eondition  tbat  I  hey  should 
protect  and  uphidd  the  Cliurch  and  her  authorily  :  ihe  violation  of  that 
condition  loosed  ihe  bond  of  tlio  oaih,  and  left  the  tsuhject  free.  When 
the  nation  had  one  fai  h^  all  the  public  instil u lions  were  grounded  on  it, 
and  interwoven  with  it,  by  the  common  iieligious  in^tmct,  indefiendent 
of  compacts  and  of  laws, ,  ,  ,  The  social  oouit>act  hit  ween  ihe  sovereign 
and  subject  was  based  on  that  faltli.  and  dependent  on  it*  ...  It  is 
no  principle  of  Catholic  doctrine  that  princes  forfeit  their  rights  over 
their  subjects,  by  herciiy,  or  intldelity,  independenily  of  the  social  com- 
pact to  which  I  have  jnM  referred.  ,  ♦  .  Tiie  excommunication  and  (sen- 
tence of  deposition,  fulminated  by  St  Pius  V.  and  renewed  by  Six- 
ins  v.,  against  Elizabeth  of  England,  may  be  considered  the  latest  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  deposing  power,  no  n*  t  of  the  kind  having  been 
performed  since  the  reign  of  tlji;*  latter  pontiff,  who,  however,  issued  a 
like  sentence  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  TI»e  grounds  of  the  sentence 
of  Pius  were  the  illegitimacy  of  Eliz^ibeth,  her  profession  of  licresy, 
her  crimei*  against  religion  and  her  fai ih fid  subjects;  to  which  waa 
added,  in  the  renewal  of  the  sentence  by  Stxtus,  her  cruelty  to  the  un- 
fortunate Marj'  Stuart.  *  • .  " 

Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  speaking  of  the  act  of  po]^  Adrian 
IV*  authorizing  Henry  II.  of  England  to  invade  Ireland  and 
subject  it  to  the  British  crown,  quotes — without  indnrsing  if^ — 
"  the  judgment  of  eminent  Italian  writers/'  that  the  [lontitf  » 
grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  is  no  more  than  the  sanction  of 
Henry- 8  enterprise, and  the  pontiflTft  assertion  that'*  Ireland  atid 
all  the  islands  on  whicli  the  light  of  Christianity  shone  l>elonged 
to  the  Holy  See,"  is  expressive  only  of  their  dependence  in 
Bpiritual  matters.  The  bull  of  xiloxanJcr  VL  fixing  limits 
whereby  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
the  new  world  should  be  distinguished*  the  archhishof)  in  like 
manner  represents  as  ''  the  public  sanction  of  that  whieli  in 
itself  was  just  [in  this  case,  *'  the  right  acquired  by  the  fact  of 
"**]  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations." 
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Arelil»Uhop  Kcnrick's  position  in  regard  to  the  ten 
power  of  the  pope  is  substantially  that  of  the  facult 
divinity  and  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  University  of 
Donay  in  January,  1789,  and  of  the  faculties  of  several  other 
French  and  Sijanish  universities  given  about  the  same  timeJ 
It  has  been  substantially  the  position  of  the  Galliean  partj 
(see  Chapters  111.  and  yi.)j  Bossuet  and  the  French  clergy  ii 
1G82  declaring  that  the  pope  has  no  temporal,  but  only  spiritnall 
rights,  as  Christ's  vicegerent.  It  was  the  position  maintained 
by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  in  the  U-  S.  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  January,  1855,  when  he  said : 

*'Mr.  Chairman,  I  deny  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has,  or  thaft^ 
claims  for  hifiu*elf,  ihe  riglit  to  interfere  with  the  polilical  relatiuna* 
any  other  country  than  that  of  which  he  i ^  himself  the  soven^igiu" 

But  Gallicanism  is  not  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catlrolic  church.     It  was  condemned  liy  pojie  Innocent  XL  in 
his  brief  of  April  11,  1682,  and  moi-e  formally  by  pope  Alex^ 
ander  VIIL  in  his  bull  of  Aug.  4,  1U90,  l>oth  pronouncing  the 
declarations  of  the  French  clergy  of  lt>82  to  be  null  and  void.J 
Po|>e  Pius  VL  also,  in  the  bull  Audorem  fidei^  issued  in  1791^ 
reiterated  tjie  previous  condemnalionsof  the  Galliean  doctrineJ 
Pius  VIL,  who  was  jiopc  1800-1821,  in  his  instructions  to  hifl 
nuncio  at  Vienna — which  were  copied  by  iL  Daunou  (a  Roman^ 
Catholic   civilian  of  Franco)   from  the   pajml   archives   that 
Bonaparte  removed  to  Paris,  and  published  in  Daunou's  History  ] 
of  the  Court  of  Rome — ^s|K)ke  thus  in  reference  to  tho  claims  of 
some  Protestant  princes  on  chm^ch-property  in  Germany  for 
indemnity  for  certain  injuries : 

•*  Not  only  has  the  church  succeeded  to*  prevent  heretics  from  po«- 
themselves  of  ecclesiastical  property,  but  plie  has  established 

I  confiscation  and  the  loss  of  goods  as  the  punishment  of  tliose  guiity  J 
of  ihe  crime  of  heresy.     This  punishment,  as  it  respects  the  goods  of  ^ 
individuals  is  decreed  by  a  hull  of  Innocent  III.;  and,  in  respect  of 
principalities  and  tiefs,  it  ia  a  rule  of  the  canon  law  (Chap.  Abdolotos 
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xrU  De  na»retici>)  that  the  subjects  of  a  liereti«'al  prince  are  en^ 
franchbid  from  every  duty  tosvards  him  aiid  dispensed  from  all  feaJty 
and  hotnage.  However  slightly  on©  may  be  verged  in  hi.^tory,  lie  can- 
not but  know  that  sentences  of  deposition  have  been  pronoutieed  by 
pontiffs  and  by  conncils  agjtinst  princes  guilty  of  heresy,!  Indeed  we 
have  fallen  itpon  such  calamitouB  time>,  times  of  such  humibatioti  to 
the  sponse  of  Jcdu*^  GliristT  lluit  it  in  not  possible  for  ber  ti>  prnctico 
nor  expeib'ent  to  invoke  ber  mo.-^t  sacrecj  maxims  of  ju«t  rigor  agaiudt 
the  enemies  and  rebel-*  of  the  faiflu  But  if  she  caimot  exercise  her 
right  of  deposing  beredc^i  from  their  pnucipalitiea  and  of  declaring 
ibeir  goods  forfeited,  can  »be  ever  positivdy  pi^rmit  herself  to  be  de- 
S}K)iled  to  add  to  them  new  principalitiea  and  new  goods  ?  What 
occasion  of  deriding  the  church  would  not  be  given  to  the  heretics  and 
unbelievers  themselves^  who»  insulting  over  her  grief,  would  say  tiiat 
means  at  length  had  been  found  out  to  make  her  tolerant  V* 

The  doctrine  thii8  set  forth  by  Pius  VII.  and  his  predecesaore 
is  consistent,  not  so  evidently  with  t!ie  Oallican  view  and  that 
of  arehbishot*  Kenriek*  <fee.,  as  with  that  of  the  Lateran  council, 
of  the  syllabus  previously  cited,  of  tlie  bull  In  ccena  Domini 
(see  Chaptei*  IV.),  of  the  allocutions  and  encjelic^l  letters  of 
Pius  IX.,  referred  to  in  the  syllabus  and  in  this  chapter,  and  of 
the  following  from  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  Catliolic  pul>Hca^ 
tions  in  this  eountry^ — ^a  publication  fornially  indorsed  by  all 
the  Roman  Catliolic  archbishops  and  bisho[)S  in  this  country — 
Brownson*s  Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  1854 : 

"  .  ,  •  Even  auppojiing  the  church  to  have  only  ftpiritual  power,  what 
question  can  como  up  between  man  and  man,  between  sovereign  and 
sovereign,  or  sovereign  and  subject,  that  doe^  not  come  witliin  the 
legitimate  jun.<dJetion  of  the  Church,  aud  on  which  .she  has  not  by 
divine  right  the  power  to  pronounce  a  judicial  sen  ten  t*e?  None? 
Tlien  the  power  she  exerci,sed  over  sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages  waa 
not  a  usurpation,  was  not  derived  from  the  concessions  of  princes  or 


^  It  has  been  estimated  thrtt  the  popes  hare  pronounced  Bentcncea  of  dcpositmii 
against  at  least  64  emperors  and  kings,  only  a  few  of  whom  are  mimed  in  this 
chaptor. 
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the  coH'^nt  of  the  people,  but  it  was  and  is  hers  by  divine  right ;  29 
whoso  ft^sUls  it  rrbt'lj  ag^iiust  the  King  of  kings  aiid  Lord  of  lords. 
This  h  the  ground  on  which  we  defend  tlie  power  exercised  over 
ftOvereigiiA  by  popes  and  councils  in  the  middle  a^s.** 

Dr.  Brownson  also  said: 

**  All  history"  faib  to  >how  an  instance  in  wliieh  the  pope,  in  deposing] 
a  temporal  sovereign,  professes  to  do  it  by  the  authority  vested  in  him  I 
by  the  pious  belii  f  of  the  faithful,  generally  reeeivod  maxima,  thdJ 
opinion  of  the  agt%  the  concessions  of  sovereigns,  or  tluj  dvil  consitttu- 
tion  at  id  public  laws  of  Catholic  states.     On   the  couirary,  he  alwavd 
claims  to  do  it  by  the  authority  committed  to  him  us  the  successor  of] 
the   prince  of  the  apostle?s  by  the   auihurity  of  his  apostolic  ministrv,] 
by  the  authority  corarnittcHl   to  him  of   binding  and   UKising,   by  the] 
auihoriry  of  Almighty  God^  of  Jesus  Chri.st,  King  of  kings  and  Ldr1| 
of  lords,  who  e  minister,  though  uuworiby,   he  asserts  that   btrii^;orl 
i»ome  such  formula,  which  solemnly  and  expres-ly  &et5  forth   thctt  hisi 
authority  is  ht-ld  by  divine  right,  by  virtue  of  his  ministry,  and  cxer^l 
cised  H^lely  in  \m  character  of  vicar  of  Jf^jiUs  Christ  on  tarth.   To  tJiif,J 
we  believe,  there  b  not  a  single  execplion.      Wherever  the  p<:>fK*8  cit 
their  tilh's,  ifiey  never,  so  fiir  as  we  can  find,  citv  a  human  title,  but] 
always  a  divine  title*     Whence  is  this?     D^d  tlie  popes    cite  a  false i 
title?     Were  they  ignorant  of  their  own  title?  or  was   this  asaertioQ 
oi  title  Au  empty  form,  meaning  nothing? 

**One  of  two  things,  it  seems   to  u-s  must  be  admitted,  if  we  have! 
regard  to  the  undeniable  feets  in  the  case ;  namely,  eiikcr  the  p^pei 
usurped  (he  autlamty  they  exercised  aver  sovereigns  in  the    middle  otfU^X 
or  ifiey  possessed  it  by  virtue  of  their  title  as  vicars   of  Jestu    Chrtsi  on\ 

earth* The  principal  Catholic  authoniies  are  certainly  in  favor 

of  tlie  divine    right The   Gidlican  doctrine  wa.^,  from   the  be- J 

ginning,  the  dot'trlne  of  the  courU,  in  opposition  to  ilmt  of  the  vicani 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  by  every  CathaliQl 
with  stispiuon.  .  .  .  ," 

Protestant8  must  believe  Dr.  Brownson's  to  lie  the  authorized 
Houian  Catholic  view  when  they  consider  what  popes  and 
priests  have  done  and  are  doing  in  this  xiiueteeiith  c*entury. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  ill  1870  forbade  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
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in  Spain  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  new  constitution  of 
that  country;  he  had,  in  his  allocution  of  June  22,  1807,  de- 
clared null  and  void  the  decrees  of  the  Austrian  government 
estabhshing  lilmrty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press,  admitting  and 
confirrainj^  civil  marriage,  and  withdrawing  from  tiie  Ilomaa 
Catholic  church  the  control  of  the  public  schools  and  of  ceme- 
teries ;  he  had  also,  in  his  alh)cution  of  Jan.  23, 18o5,  declamd 
the  acts  of  the  Saixlinian  government  suppressing  monasteries, 
ACm  to  l>e  entirely  wortldess  and  invalid,  maintained  the  in- 
violai»le  supremacy  of  tbe  Holy  See  in  Sardinia,  and  s|>oken  of 
the  penalties  and  censures  estahlished  hy  the  apostolic  con- 
stitutions, and  by  the  canons  esjiecially  of  the  council  of  Trent 
against  the  plmulerers  and  profaners  of  holy  things,  as  ap- 
plicable In  this  case  ;  and  he  had  likewise,  in  his  allocution  of 
Dee.  15,  1856,  condemned,  disallowed,  and  declared  alxsolutely 
null  and  void  all  the  acts  of  tbe  Mexican  government  abolishing 
the  ecclesiasticul  courts,  allowing  the  exercise  of  all  religions, 
confiscating  tbe  pro|>crty  of  the  clmrch,  and  in  other  ways 
contravening  the  supreme  authority  claimed  by  the  {wpe  ;  and 
he  had  in  the  same  allocution  condemned  various  acts  of  South 
American  governments,  by  which  he  complained  that  the 
church  was  most  grievously  oppressed  and  | persecuted* 
Accordant  with  all  these  was  tlie  tenor  of  an  article  in  the 
Civilta  CaHulka  of  Rome  in  the  early  jiart  of  1870,  fore- 
shadowing what  was  then  expected  to  be  decroed  by  the 
Ecumenical  council,  and  declaring  tliat,  if  governments  make 
laws  at  variance  with  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  subjects 
will  not  Ije  held  to  observe  them;  and  that,  if  governments 
Bcparate  church  and  state,  tliey  must  expect  terrible  revolutions 
to  overthrow  them. 

The  late  archbishop  Hughes  in  Octolver,  1841,  publicly  ap- 
pro%'ed  and  advocated  a  jK)!itical  ticket  for  senators  and  as- 
semblymen from  New  York  city,  and  required  from  his  immense 
audience  a  pledge  of  adherence  to  his  nomination,  which  was 
given  at  once  and  most  enthusiastically.    The  same  influential 
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!  m  Qi|iociiin  in  Prance)  excommnnaeated  4  members 
r  €Pf  the  Canadian  goffenunent  (MedFrs,  Ckmdioa,  Cartier,  Lemi* 
'ciDL»  and  Pmannond)  for  not   Todng  in  Ibe  pttmncial  parlia- 
nienl  aceordtng  to  his  reqairemeiit  in  respect  to  edacalioii  and 
to  priestB  (see  Chapter  XYIU.), 
biahopa  of  the  Rom  jn  Catholic  church  are  imder  oath 
(to  ohef  and  enforce  all  the  mandates  of  the  pope  (see  Chapter 
TIT.)'    In  oonneetioQ  with  tUa  fact  and  the  eoorse  of  aid^- 
l»iahop  Hujrhes  during  the  New  York  riota  of  ISSS,  we  maj  read 
^ihe  following  from  the  [Raman  Catholic}  ^'  Freeman^s  Jour- 
nal •'  of  Jaouarjr  14, 1864 : 

^  TremSling  Uajofs  and  embaraised  Goremors  daH  appeal  to 
Ciitliv4k  Bbbopd  to  leQil  them  their  most  iiclhre  exeft^od  toward  pob- 
ing  OD  iti  basts  the  fabric  of  oar  Republic  and  the  hopes  of  the  Cbniii- 
tnttoDt" 

And  ^-^  Apotiolieu*^^  a  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Clip- 
per in  the  spring  of  1853,  said: 
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^I  say  with  Brownson,  that  if  the  Church  should  declare  that  the 
Constitution  and  every  existence  of  this  or  any  other  country  should  be 
extinguished,  it  is  a  solemn  audience  of  God  himself,  and  every  good 
Catholic  would  be  burned,  under  the  penalty  of  the  terrible  punishment 
pronounced  against  the  disobedient,  to  obey." 

A  Protestant  may  add,  to  sustain  his  view  of  the  assumption 
and  exercise  of  temporal  power  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  priests,  in  this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  quelled 
riots,  taken  away  and  burned  Bibles  (see  Chapter  XII.),  boxed 
ears  for  disobedience,  whipped  boys  for  attending  Protestant 
worship,  refused  burial-rites  and  graves  to  offenders,  set  them- 
selves above  law  in  refusing  to  give  testimony  of  offenses  made 
known  to  them  at  the  confessional  (see  Chapter  XVI.),  in 
claiming  official  exemption  from  the  draft  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion, &c. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


EDUCATIONAL  POUCT  IK  THE   UNITED   STATES, 

**  Hie  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  2d  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more/* which  was  held  in  1866,  having  l>een  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  at  Rome,  are  the  law  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States,  Title  ix,  of  these  decrees,  is  *'  on  the 
tmining  and  pious  instruction  of  youth :  **  and  from  its  lirst 
chapter,  '*  on  parochial  schools  to  be  everywhere  founded,'^  we 
make  the  following  extracts,  the  Ist  and  2d  paragraphs  being 
repetitions  of  decrees  made  apparently  in  1852,  and  the  others 
being  first  enacted  in  1866 : 

'*  fit^O.  Since  it  Is  evident  that  a  mode  of  public  education  has 
been  so  entered  on  in  most  of  tliese  provinces,  that  it  is  eer\4ceable  to 
heresies,  I  he  minds  of  Cutholic  children  being  gmduallyand  impercep- 
tibly imbued  with  the  false  principles  of  the  sects,  we  admonish  pis- 
tors  (o  provide  with  their  utmost  exertion  for  the  Christian  and  Catho- 
lic education  of  Catholic  chiklren,  and  to  watch  diligently  lest  Uiej'  use 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  or  recite  the  songs  and  prayers  of 
tlie  sects.  Thus  must  they  watch  lest  books  or  exercises  of  this  sort 
be  intrcjduced  into  the  public  sihools  with  danger  to  faith  and  piety. 
But  with  constancy  and  tnoderalton  musit  resistance  l>e  everywhere 
made  to  these  attempts  of  the  sects,  the  aid  of  tlio^  wh:)  are  in  authority 
being  besought  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  .  .  . 

"  We  exhort  the  bishojis,  and,  in  view  of  the  very  grievous  efila 
which  are  wont  to  follow  from  youth  not  rightly  instructed,  wc  beseech 
them  by  tlie  bowels  of  Divine  mercy,  to  tnke  care  that  schools  be  e»* 
lablished  in  c^innection  with  c\'ery  church  in  their  dioceses  ;  and,  If 
needlul,  and  circumstances  permit,  to  provide  that   from  the  reveao 
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of  the  church  with  whicli  a  school  is  connectedf  suitable  tcachera  be 
kept  in  irJ.  .  ,  , 

"§435,  But  since,  on  account  of  poverty,  schools  excla-Jiv^el/ 
Catholic  can  not  jet  be  kept  in  all  the  pari-hes,  atid  there  ii^  no  place 
for  the  daily  and  needful  instruction  except  in  public  schoob,  tfie  more 
precautions  ought  to  be  taken  that  Catholic  youth  raay  suHcr  from 
these  the  least  pos^sible  hurra.  To  this  end  let  cutechisings  and  schools 
of  Christian  instruction  be  establishnd.  Let  the  pastor.'?  assemble  the 
boys  and  girb  at  their  own  church  on  Sundays  and  other  festivals,  and 
sometimes  even  oflener,  to  te-ach  them  studiously  and  diligeiilly  the 
elements  of  Christian  learning 

"  §  437p  Let  him  [the  pastor]  in  all  possible  ways  induce  parents  to 
do  their  part  Let  him  rouse  them  by  encouragements,  terrify  them 
by  threat;^,  move  them  by  entrealies,  to  send  their  children  to  church 
at  the  stated  time  of  catechising.  But  these  let  him  aUurc  by  little 
gifts  and  rewards  to  a  more  eager  attendance  and  learn  iug*  For  whal 
the  teachers  of  heresy  do  daily,  in  order  to  draw  Ciitholic  boys  to  their 
ow^n  schools,  imbue  them  with  the  poisou  of  error,  and  sacriliee  them  to 
everlasting  mi?^fortune;  that  shall  not  the  minister  of  God  and  of  her 
most  holy  religion  studiously  and  diligently  perform*  that  he  may  save 
them  that  belong  to  him,  and  nut  lose  any  of  tbo^e  whom  the  Father 
has  given  lo  his  own  Christ?.  .  *  * 

**  §  440.     Let  the  pastors  of  souls  sedulously  labor,  that  the  jiarents, 


I  These  paracrraphs  mny  he  fitly  supplemented  by  aq  cxtmct  from  the  pAstond 
letter  of  the  lialtimoro  couucil  ot  1852  : 

"  Encourage  the  establishment  nnd  sopport  of  Catholic  schools;  make  crery 
■Bcrifice  which  muy  ba  neocss  iry  fur  this  object :  spare  our  hcari^  the  pain  of  be* 
holding  the  youth  whom,  tiftcr  the  example  of  our  MiLSicr,  wc  M)  much  love,  in- 
Tolvcd  in  nil  theerits  of  an  iincathoHc  education,  evil*!  too  multiplied  and  too  ob- 
Tious  to  require  thi&t  we  should  do  more  thau  raise  our  voices  in  solemn  protest 
ag&iiijit  the  system  from  which  tliey  spring.  In  urging  on  you  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  we  arc  actintf  on  the  suggtstiou  of  the  Sovereigu  rontiff,  who  in  an  eneycli* 
cal  letter,  dated  21  bt  Nov.,  18f»t,  calls  on  all  ibe  bjjshojjs  of  th«  Catholk  world  to 
provide  for  the  religious  ctJucaiion  of  youth*  We  arc  folio  win  |kj  theexampL  of  the 
Irish  liierarchy*  who  are  eourageouFily  opposing  the  iutroduetioii  of  a  system  bftscd 
on  the  principle  which  wc  condemn ,  and  who  arc  now  endeavoring  to  utiitc  rellgiooi 
with  secular  instniction  of  the  highest  onlcr  by  the  institution  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ,-^aa  undertaldng  in  the  success  of  which  we  neeessarily  feci  a  deep  interest, 
and  which,  as  having  Wen  suggested  by  the  Sovereign  Ponttflj  powerfully  appeals 
to  the  sympottues  of  the  whole  Catholic  world." 
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who  are  iolrustod  to  their  cliarge,  bring  forward  tbeir  chiklreti., 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  well-prepared   for  receiving 
sacrameots  of  the  holjr  eucharist  and  cotitirmatioti :  and,  to  aceomfdisH 
thi»  end,  Ift  them  oftener  «hrou;;h  the  year,  especially  when  Easter 
approaches,  publicly  in  the  churchi-s  admonish  the  people  in  respect  to 
this  most  weighty  duty,  through  the  non-observance  of  which  parenis 
expose    ihenk^elves   to    the   greatest   danger  of  losing  811I  ration,  and 
therefore  are    to  be  driven  from   the    gacrainents,  until    they 
to  themselves  and  ^ve  eatis&ctioa  for  their  duty/' 

Tlie  2d  chapter  of  the  9th  title  or  part  of  the  Baltimore 

councirs  decrees  is  **  on  establishing  schools  of  inchistry  ^M 
or  retbrmatorics."  It  opens  with  a  lamentation  over  ihe " 
deriFs  enmity  and  his  success  in  transferring  baptized  Catholic 
children  from  mother  chinch  to  his  own  camp  by  the  aid  of  ^M 
heretics  and  haters  of  all  religion.  It  charges  these  with  ^^ 
seizing  and  shutting  up  in  *'  houses  of  refuge  '*  Catholic 
orphans  anl  other  children  who  have  none  to  care  for  them^| 
changing  their  names,  and  educating  them  to  heresy  audi 
hatred  of  their  ancestral  faith,  under  the  specious  name  of' 
philanthropy*  It  declares  that  some  bishops  have  established 
in  their  dioceses  houses  for  tlic  reception  of  those  children 
whose  religion  or  salvation  is  imperiled,  "that  they  may  bo 
kept  safe  from  rapacious  wolves,  and  learn  the  principles 
of  Christian  faith  and  morals."  The  bishops  are  earnestly  ex* 
hoded  to  establish  these  ''  houses  of  refuge  "  or  **  of  protec- 
tion,'* or  "  industrial  schools,"  or  **  reformatory  schools  or 
houses,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  esj>ecially  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  larger  cities.  Most  of  tliese  are  under  the  control] 
of  some  religious  order  or  congregation,  and  arc  accord inglj 
noticed  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  this  Tolume. 

Chapter  iii.  of  title  ix.,  of  the  CounciVs  Decrees  m  *•  on 
founding  a  university  of  letters.'*  It  speaks  of  the  Catholic 
academies  and  colleges  already  in  existence  ;  also  of  tlie  theo- 
logical and  missionary  colleges  here  and  in  Euroi>e  (see  Chaf*- 
ters  VIL,  VIILJX.,  X.)  ;  utters  the  wish  that  there  might  In;  iaj 
this  region  one  grand  college  or  university,  comprehending  iB 
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itself  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  all  the  colleges  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  lurnishiiig  instruction  in  every  braucli  of  learn- 
ing and  science  both  nacred  and  profane  ;  and  doses  with  sub- 
mitting to  the  fnUire  judgment  of  the  Fathers  the  question 
whether  or  not  tlie  time  has  come  for  founding  such  a  univer- 
sity. 

Such  is  the  general  legislation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  education.  'T^heir  periodical 
press  and  other  publications  have  likewise  s|>oken  explicitly. 

Thus  *'  Tlie  Catholic  World  '*  for  January,  1870,  having 
spoken  in  defense  of  ''  the  public  grants  to  certain  Catholic 
schools  ■ '  in  New  York,  continues : 

**  Give  ns  cither  schoola  to  which  we  can  send  onr  children,  or  divide 
the  schools  equitably  between  Catholics  and  ProteBUuitH^  and  we  will 
solicit  no  special  granta  of  die  ^ort.  .  , ,  We  are  opixisetl  to  the  commoa 
schoob  a'4  they  are,  because  our  church  condemns  thcin;. . .  .but  if 
Protestants  wafit  them  for  themselves  they  cim  have  llitrn. ,  .  .  We  do 
not  approve  the  s-yt^tem  even  for  tliem,  any  more  than  we  do  their 
heresy  and  scliisira,  whi<*h  we  account  *  deadly  eins; '  hut  if  Ihey  insist 
on  luiving  godless  schools  for  their  children,  tliey  can  have  them  ;  we 
cannot  hinder  tht-m.  The  system  miglit  be  modiHed  so  that  we  could 
accept  it ;  but  it  depends  on  them  so  to  modify  it  or  not,  for  they  have 
the  j>ower» . .  *  ** 

Tlie  samcj  in  the  number  for  April,  1870,  si>eak8  thus : 

*  t  . .  **  The  difference   between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  not  a 

difference  hi  detaiU  or  p.irticulars  only,  but  a  difference  in  principle* 
Caiholicity  must  be  taught  as  a  whole,  in  its  unity  and  its  integrity,  or 
It  is  not  taught  at  all.     It  must  everywhere  be  all  or  nothing. .  •  * " 

The  8ame>  in  opposing  the  plan  of  national  education  advocated 
by  U,  S.  Senator  Hemy  Wilson  of  Masa.,  and  others,  says,  April, 
1871: 

" .  *  .  As  there  is  for  us  Catholics  only  one  church,  there  is  and  can 
be  po  proper  education  for  us  not  giveu  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Catholic  church/* 
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wliich  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  all  our  belter  educated  Catholics, 
were  to  be  dissected  bj  the  ablest  Catbolic  theolo*paiis  m  the  land, 
and  merely  kssoas  to  be  taken  from  it — such  as  Cathobe  mothers  read 
to  their  cbildren ;  and  with  all  tlie  notes  and  comments  in  the  popular 
edition,  and  others  adiled,  with  the  highest  Catholic  emlorsement — and 
if  these  admirable  Bible  lessons,  and  llie^c  alone,  were  to  be  rided  ag 
to  bo  read  in  all  the  ptiblic  schools,  this  wonlJ  not  dimin'mh,  in  any 
substantial  deg^ree,  ihe  objection  we  Catholics  have  to  letting  Catholic 
chiklren  attend  the  public  Bcbools. ..." 

The  eamcj  under  date  of  Dec.  11, 1869,  says  : 

" .  .  .  .  The  Catholic  solution  of  this  muddle  about  Bible  or  no  Bible 
in  schools,  is,  *  Hands  off! '  Ko  State  taxation  or  donation  for  any 
schools.  You  look  to  yotir  children,  and  we  will  look  to  ours.  We 
don't  want  you  to  be  taxed  for  Cathobc  schools.  We  tlo  not  want  to  be 
taxed  for  Protestant,  or  for  godle-s,  schools.  Let  the  public-school 
system  go  to  where  it  came  from^ — the  devil.  Wc  watit  Cliristian  schoola, 
and  the  State  cannot  tell  us  what  Christianity  is, , .  *  " 

Cardinal  Cullen,  who  is  arclibishop  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  is- 
gued  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy  before  tlie  meeting  of  the 
Vatican  council,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  published  in  **Tlie 
Pilot "  of  Boston,  June  4,  1H70.  In  this  letter  ho  opposes 
**  common,  united,  and  unseetarian  instructions  "  in  schools  as 

a  godless  system  of  education,'*  and  continues  : 


C( 


"It  is  evidently  our  duty*  without  interfering  with  other*,  to  insist 
on  obfaininjr  Catholic  Bchools,  lower  and  middle,  for  Catholic  children, 
and  also  Caiholic  colleges  and  universities  for  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  youth.  WhiUt  Pnitestants  have  schools,  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, richly  endowed  by  the  public,  for  themselves,  we  can  not  bo  satis^ 
fied^  or  consider  ourselves  fairly  treated,  unless  similar  privileges  are 
granted  to  us.  .  .  *  '' 

Details  and  statistics,  showing  what  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  education  in  ibis  country,  may  1)6 
seen  in  the  chapters  of  this  volume  on  the  clergy,  on  the  JcsuitSi 
and  especially  in  Chapter  YIII.,  on  the  monastic  orders  and  con 
gnegations. 
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The  avowed  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  regard  to 
education  and  tlieir  efforts  to  carry  out  tliese  principles  have 
involved  them  in  various  controversies  within  the  lastSO  jears, 
in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  &c. 

Tlie  New  York  Public  School  Society  was  an  association  of 
benevolent  men,  formed  in  1805  for  the  education  ofjKKir  and 
neglected  children  in  that  city,  and  disbanded   July  22,  1858. 
In  these  48  yeai-n  it  established,  with  the  aid  of  the  N.  Y. 
state  school-fund,  numerous  schools,  in  which  probably  half  a 
million  of  children  received  the  elements  of  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion together  with  instruction  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  italso 
trained  up  many  excellent  teachers,  and  watched  over  the  gen- 
eral intcrcstB  of  education.      As  early  as   1823  it  o|)fX)8ed  ap- 
propriations from  the  public  school-fund  fursustaining  *'  s<^ctar 
rian'*  or*'  church  **  schools.  The  first  case  of  this  soi-t,  that  of 
tlie  appropriation  made  to  the  schools  of   the  Bethel  Baptist 
church,  was  argued  before  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  board  of  the  city  corporation  ;  and  then  a  com- 
mittee of  this  last  botly,  after  hearing  the  panics,  made  a  re- 
port which — though   Baptists,  Mctluxiists,  Episcopalians,  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  united  in  seeking  a  share  in  the  school- 
fund — ai^jiarcntly   settled  the  princi|>lo  for  the  time   that  sec- 
tarian schools  were  not  to  be  sustained  or  aided  from  the  pub- 
lic money*     But  in  1831  and  annually  afterwards,  the  '* Roman 
Catholic  Bcncvi*lcnt  Society  '*  obtained,  through  the  ^*  Sisters 
of  Charity/*  in  spite  of  the  Public  School  Society's  o}>])asition, 
a  grant  of  $1500  from  the  corpiration  of  the  city  for  the  Or|ihan 
Asylum  schools  under  their  care.     In  Sept.,  IH-IO,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  under  the  lead  of  bishop  (afterwards  archbishop) 
Hughes,  petitioned  the  couunon  council  of  New  York  to  desig- 
nate 7  Catholic  8clKM)ls,a3  *'  entitled  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  upon  complying  with  the  rcipiirementa  of  the 
law.*'    Tliis  petition  was  op|]MJsed  by  tlie  Public  School  Society, 
Methodist  and  other  Protestant  ministers,  <fec.,  and,  after  hear- 
ing both  sides  at  length  and  visiting  the  schools,  the  common 
oouncil  denied  the  petition.      Tlie  Roman  Catholics  next  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  legislature,  obtained  aid  and  encouragement  from 
Governor  Wm»  H.  Seward  and  Secretary  of  State  John  C. 
Spencer,  and  a  bill  in  their  favor  passed  the  astieml)l}%  hut  was 
lost  in  the  senate.  The  Roman  Catholics  then,  under  the  gnid- 
ancc  of  bishop  Hughes,  nominated  and  voted  for  an  indepen- 
dent ticket  at  the  ensuing  eleetion,  and  sliowed  themselves  so 
strong  |X)litically  ttiat  some  modification  of  the  school  system 
was  soon  made  in  that  state*  In  the  mean  time  the  controversy 
went  on  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  declared  the 
common  schools  to  be  sectarian,  because  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Bible  was  used  in  them;  the  Protestants  pro|H»sed  that 
only  such  passages  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  schools  aa 
are  translated  in  the  same  way  in  the  English  aod  Dnuay  ver- 
sions ;  and  also  that  the  text  books  used  in  the  schools  should 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  leading  Roman  Catltalicd^and 
any  offensive  phrases  ill scovered  should  be  cliauged  or  struck 
out.  But  these  concessions  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  Tlie  common  school  system  of  the 
state  must  be  introduced  into  the  city  of  New  York.  Accord- 
ingly ^*  ward  schools  *'  w^re  estalilished,  and  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  persons  chosen  by  the  people  of  their  respective 
wards,  subject  to  such  general  regidations  of  Ihe  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  would  exclude  sectarianism.  The  Public  School 
Society  now  proposed  to  the  legislature  to  retire  from  the 
Bceue,  and,  this  being  allowed>  it  transferred  its  scluxds  and 
property  in  1853  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  to  be  mannged 
by  the  corporation's  Board  of  Education,  like  the  ward  schools, 
and  was  disbanded.  The  Bible  and  prayer  and  all  direct  re- 
Bgious  teaching  were  withdrawn  from  the  common  schools;  and 
then  arose  the  new  cry  that  the  schools  were  '*  atheistical"  or 
**  godless,"  and  the  new  demand  that  Roman  Catliolic  schools 
and  orphan  asylums  should  have  their  share  of  all  public  school- 
money  according  to  the  numlier  of  their  pupils.  Tliis  demand 
has  been  so  far  complied  with  that  the  following  sums  have 
been  voted  from  the  public  treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
Bomaii  Catholic  schools,  orphan  asylums,  &c*,  since  1860  :  in 
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1861,  $18  J91.27 ;  in  1862,  $9,153.63;  ia  1863,  «!78,000;  in 
1864,  ^T::!, 000  ;  iu  1865,  $40,000  :  in  186  5,  §21,607.24;  in 
1867,  $1:10,000  ;  in  1868,  $124,424.60  :  in  1869,  $412,062.26; 
and  the  total  amount  for  these  ^yeara  was  $397,039,  During 
the  same  period  (1861-9)  tlie  sum  of  $284,491.38  ($116,680.- 
21  of  it  in  1869)  was  voted  from  the  same  treasmy  to  all  other 
religions  and  charitable  institutions,  Protestant,  Jewish^  and 
pnlilio.  In  the  *'  tax-levy  '*  law  for  the  city,  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  New  York  May  12, 1869,  the  following  section  wa« 
Inserted  and  enacted  with  the  rest : 

**  Sec*  1 0.  Hereafter,  an  annual  aioount,  equal  to  20  per  cent,  oa 
tlie  excise  moneys,  received  for  said  city  in  1868,  to  be  distributed 
under  ibo  direction  of  an  officer  to  be  appoinled  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  said  city  (whose  compensation  shall  I)C 
paid  from  such  amount),  for  the  support  of  schools  educaling  cUibiren 
gratuitously  in  stud  city,  who  are  not  provided  for  in  the  eommon 
schools  tl Hereof,  excepting  therefroni  schools  receiving  coulribuiious 
for  their  support  from  the  City  Treasury." 


Tliia  section,  which  provided  for  the  annual  distribution  of 
nearly  >&250,000  to  sectarian  schotjls — nearly  |  of  it  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools — ^was,  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Pi"of. 
Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  and  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
on  the  i>ctition  of  more  than  100,000  voters,  rej^ealed  by  the 
legislature  April  24,  1870. 

The  famous  Cincinnati  controversy  in  1869  had  special 
reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
The  reading  of  tlic  Bible  witliout  note  or  comment  was  a  daily 
exercise  in  these  schools  from  their  first  establishment  40  years 
before  ;  and  instruction  in  the  elemental  truths  and  principles 
of  relitrion  was  always  g-ivcn  withotit  any  sectarian  teaching 
or  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  1842,  at  tJic 
representation  of  bisliop  (now  archbishop)  Purcell,  (1)  that 
the  books  used  contained  passages  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  (2)  that  their  chihjren  were  required  to  read  the 
Protestant  Testament  and  Bible,  and   (8)  that  the  district 
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libraries  contained  objectionable  works  to  wliicli  their  ehildren 
bad  access  w^ithout  their  parents*  knowlctlge :  the  Scliuol- 
Board  of  Cincinnati  (1)  invited  bishop  Purcell  to  pohit  out 
all  that  was  obnoxious  in  the  books  used  in  t!ie  English  and 
German  common  schools,  (2)  resolved  '*  that  no  pupil  of  the 
common  schools  be  required  to  read  the  Testament  or  Bible, 
if  its  parents  or  guardians  desire  tliat  it  may  lie  excused  from 
that  exercise/'  and  (3)  that  no  child  sliould  take  books  from 
tlie  district  libraries,  except  at  tlic  request  of  its  parent  or 
guardian  at  the  beginning  of  each  session*  It  was  stated  in 
1869,  that  the  rule  adopted  in  1842  had  long  been  inojjerativc 
and  had  been  for  25  vcars  omitted  from  the  staodini^  ndes  of 
the  Board*  "  The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common 
Schools,"  as  they  were  then  called,  adopted  the  following  rule 
in  1852 : 

**The  opeuing  exercises  in  every  department  shall  commence  by 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible  by  or  under  the  dipection  of  the  li*ficher, 
aod  appropriate  Bingiug  by  the  pupils*  The  pupiU  of  the  common 
idiools  may  read  such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  their  paretiig 
or  guardiaiij}  may  prefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  any  version, 
except  the  one  now  in  use,^  be  comraiinieiited  by  the  parents  tiud  ^\uir^ 
djans  to  the  principal  teachers^  and  that  no  notes  or  nmrginjxl  rcjidings 
be  allowed  In  the  schools,  or  comments  made  by  tlie  teachers  on  the 
ten  of  aoj  version  that  is  or  may  be  iotroduced/' 

The  alleged  use  of  sectarian  or  obnoxious  text-books  is 
mentioned  in  the  school  report  in  1853.  In  the  3otl  report, 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  is  the  following  ut- 
terance of  the  board : 

**  We  are  forced,  very  reluctantly,  to  notice  intimations  from  an  in- 
flaential  quarter,  that  the  division  of  the  tichoo!  fumi  must  and  will  be 
again  agitated  and  demanded*  We  should  be  rehcvcHl  from  juiy  nt'ces- 
iity  of  reply  as  to   this  point  by  ihe  fact  that  the  QjnHtittilion  of  the 

kte  imperatively  prohibit*  the  risht  or  control  of  anv  pnrt   of  the 

^  Namdjr,  the  En^li^h,  or  King  Jamci*a  vervJoo,  published  bj  Uie  ArncrkaJ] 
Bible  Society,  luc 
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schtiol  funtU,  by  any  religious  or  other  sect  The  threat  is  iiccoai^ 
panied,  however,  by  reproaches  against  our  schoob  eo  git>uui)le&9  aod 
so  easily  refuted,  that  we  need  only  state  as  iacts  that  for  20  years  our 
stjuultng  request  that  any  otfrnsive  exercises,  or  books,  or  pass-tges  in 
books,  used  hi  our  i^chools,  be  made  known  to  us,  has  never  l>een  an- 
aweretl ;  tliat  for  nearly  10  years  we  have  offered  to  supply  teachers 
and  schools  in  every  orphan  asylum  whatever  having  a  suflldent  num- 
ber of  children  to  warrant  ihe  employmenl  of  a  teacher;  that  we  have 
ahviiys  carefully  excused  pupils  ivhose  parent  de,stred  it  from  attend- 
ing the  religious  cxereises  with  which  our  schools  are  dally  opened* 
and  that,  in  order  to  encourage  ]mpib  lo  attend  the  religious  teacdiiugs 
which  llicir  piirents  prefer,  we  Imve  expressly  recjuired  that  they  shall 
be  excused  from  school  one  half  djiy,  or  two  quarter  days  each  weeL 
It  has  also  been  suggested,  aiid,  doubtlesa,  such  an  arrangement  may 
be  effected,  if  snfliolent  numbers  encounige  it,  that  at  the  hours  80 
allowed  rliildren  of  diffeiXMit  denomiuatiouB  of  religion  might  receive 
the  instructions  of  the  clergy  in  school-rooms  temporarily  set  apart  to 
them." 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1852,  as  noticed  above, 
remained  iu  furce  till  Nov.  1, 18li9,  when  this  body,  now  known 
as  "  The  Board  of  Edtication  of  Cincinnati,"  passed,  by  a  veto 
of  22  (besides  the  prosidetit  of  the  board)  to  14  (besides  1 
absent  meinlicr,  who  afterwards  caused  his  vote  to  bo  recorded 
with  the  minority),  tUo  following  resolutions: 

**  Mesohed,  That  reUgious  instruction,  and  the  reading  of  religious 
book-*  including  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  coratnou  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  ohject  and  intent  of  this  rule  to  ftUow 
the  clii!ilren  of  the  parents  of  all  «!ects  antl  opinions,  in  matterg  of  faith 
and  worship,  to  enjoy  idike  the  benefit  of  the  common  school  fund. 

*^J^iSohed,  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  courv^e  of  study 
and  text  Ivooks  in  the  Inlermediato  an<l  District  Schools  (page  213, 
Annual  Report),  an  reads  as  follows:  *The  opening  exercist*s  in  every 
department  sliall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pu- 
pils,' be  repealed." 

This  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  the  direct  occa- 
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Sion  of  the  suit  of  John  D.  Minor  and  others  against  the 
Board  of  Edtication  of  Cincinnati  and  others*  An  order  re- 
straining the  proinolgation  and  enlbrcement  of  said  resolu- 
tions was  obtained  Nov.  2,  1SG9.  Tlie  case  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Snperior  Conrt  of  Cincinnati,  Nov*  SO,  1869, 
Judges  Storer,  Taft,  an  1  Ilagans  being  on  the  hcncli :  it  was 
ably  argued  by  6  lawyers,  3  on  each  side ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
Feb*,  iHlOy  judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  essen- 
tial points  in  which  are — 

**....  that  tUo  resolutions  passed  by  the  said  Board  af  Education 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  A.D.  18C0,  and  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
petition,  wore  piissed  wiihtvwt  wammt  or  awihuriiy  m  hiw,  and  arc  in 
viohition  of  the  provig'ons  of  the  7th  BCi'liou  in  ihe  1st  article  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights'  in  the  Coustitution  of  this  State,  and  are  an  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  said  Board,  and  are,  therefore,  declared  to  b«j  null  and  void. 
«...  It  is  iherefore  adjudged  and  ordered,  llmt  the  re-4t raining  order 
heretofore  entered  ni  this  aetion  he  made  {>erpetual,  and  ....  all  .•• . 
an*  enjoined  not  to  give  or  permit  anj  force  or  eflect  to  be  gives  to 
said  resolutions  in  the  common  schooli  of  said  city  ...»'* 

Judge  Taft,  dissenting  from  the  majority  of  the  court,  said  : 

"  On  the  whole  case,  my  oonclnsions  are  tlmtthe  Board  of  F^dueadon 
had  the  i>owor  to  pre -a  both  the  1st  and  the  2d  of  the-^e  re-ohitions,  and 
whether  expidient  or  inexpedient,  thii^  Court  has  no  lawful  iiutliority 
to  restrain  it  from  acting  under  either  of  them ;  thut^  upon  the   plead- 


*  This  7lh  section  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^^htJ  in  the  Constiturion  of  Ohio  reads  thuAt 
**  AU  mn  have  a  na'aral  and  indf  feasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  iriKj  second* 
ing  Co  the  dictates  of  their  f>wn  consc^it'Dce.  No  person  shall  be  com|iellcd  to  at* 
tend,  eri-ct  or  supjKirt  any  filace  of  worship,  or  tnuititain  any  fomi  of  worship, 
againnt  bi3  consfiit ;  and  no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  uny  n^ligious 
§0('iety  :  nor  shali  uny  intcrh'renco  with  the  rights  of  couwience  b©  pormittcd.  No 
reli^iouK  tost  shitll  tie  required  as  a qualitl cation  for  office,  nor^hall  any  person  bo 
incompetent  to  b*  awitncKii  on  aecountof  h  s  reJi^oas  beHff;  but  nothint:  herein 
ahali  be  constnird  to  diis^p^nse  with  oaths  and  afflmmtions.  Rch|fion,  momlity, 
and  knowledjre,  however,  beingj  essential  to  good  g:ov(;nnncnt.  it  shiiH  be  the  duty^ 
of  the  Genenil  A5!M?mhly  to  pas^auimtde  taw*  to  protect  every  reliiy^iotiK  denomi- 
nation  in  th«?  peiiceiitjie  enjoyment  of  it^  own  mode  of  pubUc  worship,  and  toeo^ 
oourage  AcbooU  and  the  mcaoji  of  itutruction." 
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ings  and  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the  Board,  in  adoptirjg  the  1st  of 
tbe^  resolutions,  acted  with  a  justice  and  liberal itjr  warranted  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  und  made  necessary  by  the  facts^ ;  and  that.  In  adopting 
the  2d,  it  performcfi  a  duty  impo:^  u|K>n  it  by  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Cunstitution  of  Ohio/' 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  of  this  case  was  overruled  by  the 
court ;  and  so  the  decision  of  the  court  practically  restored  the 

reading  of  the  Bilde  in  tho  jmblic  schools  of  Cincinnati, 

The  Oenend  Statutes  of  Matisachuselts  read  thus,  Chap*  38, 
Sect,  27: 

"  Tlie  school  comniittee  Bhall  require  the  daily  reading  of  some  portioa 
of  thti  Bible  in  the  common  English  version  ;  hut  sliall  never  direct  any 
school  bo  >ks  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians  to  be  purchased  or  u>ed  in  any  of  tlie  town  schools.** 

The  first  part  of  this  section  is,  of  course,  distasteful  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  authonties  ;  but  the  state  law  does  not  specify 
whether  the  reading  shull  l>e  by  the  teacher,  or  by  one  or  more 
of  the  scholars,  or  by  both  teacher  and  scholars,  Tliere  was, 
however,  in  1859  an  organized  resistance  to  "  the  enforced  use 
of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible/'  to  "the  enforced  learn- 
ing and  reciting  of  the  10  conunandments  in  their  Protestant 
form,"  and  to  *'  tlic  enforced  union  in  chanting  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  other  religious  chants,'^  as  these  were  then  prac- 
ticed in  t!ic  Boston  public  schools ;  and  about  400  pupils  were 
for  a  time  withdrawn  or  expelled  from  the  schools ;  but  the 
larger  part  soon  returned  and  conTormed  to  the  rules. 


1  The  df^fondaots  insisted  tbat  in  passinj*  theue  rcsolntions  ihcy  di9char:gt<d  a 
Bolrtin  di.ty  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State :  n  doty,  which  had  b#* 
coiiiL^  ur-ciit  by  reason  of  the  great  and  disconiant  van*jty  of  relip'^ns  faiths  in  the 
city  [Ronmn  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protcstiint,  infidel)  ;  thatther  hiwl  found  it  inipof* 
Bibit)  to  pnivido  rclipous  ingtraction  without  oftending^  the  consciences  of  nianr  ; 
and  that  prai^tkxUly  about  ^  to  Jofthechilda'^n  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  ihc  tehoob, 
were  exti tided  by  the  rules,  oa  they  stood  before  the  resolutions  were  pa&scd ;  that 
the  compulsory  reading:  from  the  king  James  rersion  of  the  Bible,  with  !»*fiijin[*,  ■• 
iin  opening:  exercise  in  the  sehoob,  diiily,  is  regarded  as  a  IVjrm  of  worship,  and  it 
ft  riolaticia  of  the  2d  aentoncc,  as  giTca  above,  in  the  7tb  aeotion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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The  Revised  Statutes  of  Connecticafc  neither  require  nor  for- 
bid the  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  other  religiouB  exer- 
cises ;  and  the?:e  are  therefuro  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  schfX)!- 
visitors  or  by  tlie  jjeoidoof  the  various  towns  or  Bchool-dlstriuts. 
In  the  city  of  New  Haven  the  Roman  Catholics  have  in  an  impor- 
tiut  respect  gained  their  object,  the  Hamilton  school  being  sub- 
stantially a  Roman  Catholic  school  supported  at  the  public  ex* 
pense.  The  school  election  held  on  Monday^  Sept,  10,  1S67, 
when  5  of  the  9  members  of  the  Buard  were  chosen,  2  of  them 
to  fill  extraordiniry  vacancies,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  '*  The  New 
Englander  "  of  the  next  month : 

**  An  avowedly  Roman  Catholic  ticket  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
70  votes.  The  day  before  tht!  balloting  2  of  the  K^imari  Catholic  pas- 
tors of  the  city  exhorted  their  pari^nhioners  to  show  their  strength 
against  the  '  Yankees* ;  and  in  the  3d  of  the  cbnrches,  the  pastor  b^lng 
absent,  the  Ciilbolic  ticket  was  distributed  through  the  dn"hlren  of  the 
Sunday  schixiL  One  of  the  priests  h  reported  to  havtf  said  that  be  hud 
been  trying  for  years  to  secure  public  money  for  his  parish  8chool»  and 
BOW  was  the  time  to  deinimd  it/* 

The  subsequent  steps  are  thii3  narrated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  fur  New  Uaven  City  District,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  1, 1868,  signed  by  Hon.  Lucieu  W.  Sperry,  Presi- 
dent : 


"  Early  in  the  year,  Bev,  Matthew  Hart,  in  behalf  of  parents  resid- 
ing in  the  eastern  part  of  the  di>trirt»  made  applieation  to  the  Boai-d  to 
receive  the  pujxils  of  St*  Pa  trick's  scliool  (about  *j'H>  children)  and  iw 
Blruet  them  as  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  The  Board,  iiWqt  due  con* 
sideration,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
all  children,  retiidenta  of  the  School  District,  who  mtike  fi[jpliciition,  so 
^r  as  it  is  in  their  power,  decided  to  comply  with  the  request,  if  nuita- 
ble  nccommodatious  could  be  secured.  The  reply  of  the  board  was 
communicated  in  the  follow^ing  reftohttions, 

**'  Whereas  application  has  been  made  to  this  Boartl  by  Rev,  Mat- 
thew I lurt^  requesting  it  to  provide  for  the  exiucation  of  scholars  now  in 
St.  Patrick*8  school  and  for  other  children  in  that  neighborhood,  now 
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unprovidetl  with  seat^  in  any  school,  and  wbereas   this  Board 
nize-*  the  duty  of  furnishing  to  all  iuitable  applicants  the  opf>ortuiii1j 
for  education  in  the  pubUc  schools  under  its  charge,  and  whereas  iftj 
has  at  thi^  time  no  suitable   building  immediately  available   for  the 
purjKJse  of  a  school  in  that  j>art  of  the  di-^tricU  therefore 

**  *  Restylvedy  That  the  Boartl  is  ready  to  rent  for  temporary  use  the 
building  now  OL"eu[)ied  by  Sl  Patrick*s  school,  or  any  building  eligible 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  commence  and  maintain  therein  a  public  school 
for  the  children  of  that  neighborhood  on  exactly  the  same  baaifl  as 
all  other  schools  under  their  charge. 

**  *  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  School  Buildings  be  requested 
to  iuquire  and  report  to  the  Bojird.  as  to  a  controlling  lease  of  one  or 
both  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  St,  Patnck*8  school,  wliat  al- 
terations, if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  os©  of  a  public 
school,  and  the  expenses  attending  the  same ;  said  lease  to  commence 
in  time  so  that  the  rooms  can  be  prepared  for  occupancy  by  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Mny  term  of  18C8,* 

*'An  agreement  having  been  made  for  the  rental  of  the  building 
previously  occupied  by  the  schoot  after  a  thorough  reconstruction  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners,  the  school  was  opened  under  the  charge 
and  instruction  of  10  teachers^,  who  had  been  previotisly  examined 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  found  fully  qualilied  for  I  heir 
duties.  The  studies  and  exercises  were  regulated,  like  all  otJier  schools 
of  the  district,  by  '  time-taldes,'  containing  a  programme  of  recitations 
covering  the  whole  time  of  each  school-day.  Frequent  vi^ts  have 
been  made  by  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the  Board,  citizens  and 
strangers  from  abroad  ;  and  the  results,  thus  far,  are  quite  satisfactory ; 
exhibiting  regularity  of  attendance,  good  order  and  earnest  attenticm 
to  duties,  highly  commendjible  to  teachers  and  pupils.  In  all  respects 
the  school  has  been  conducted  in  tlie  same  matuier,  and  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  all  other  schools  of  the  district,** 

It  is  projier  to  add  to  the  above  official  statement,  that  the 
"HamiUoti  School"  is  generally  uodei^stood  tube  an  oxelo- 
sively  Roman  Catholic  scliool ;  that  the  teachers  are  all  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and,  together  with  all  the  scholars,  are  under  the 
spiritual  direction  and  conttol  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 

1  Afeerwurds  increasc'd  to  11,  nil  Sisters  of  Merer.     The  school  «rjis  roargao* 
ized  and  went  into  operation  on  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1868  (see  Cbuptcr  VIII.). 
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cting  througli  tlie  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church  or  other 
subordinates,  ami  securing  for  the  pupils,  bj  the  opportuuily 
of  imparting  rehgiou^  instnictiou  freely  to  the  school  out  of 
school  hours,  a  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  training ;  that 
under  the  head  of  **  Parochial  Scliools,''  the  Catholic  Direc- 
tory for  1870  has  "  St.  Patrick*s,  New  Ilavcii — Pupils  700, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;**  and  the  Cathulio 
Directory  for  1871  haa  "  St.  Patrick's^  New  Haven— Pupils  730, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sister?^  of  Mercy."  In  other  words, 
the  *^  Haniilton  School  *'  is  essentially  a  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial school,  complying  with  the  letter  of  the  school-law,  aud 
supported  at  the  public  expense. 

In  New  Britain,  Ct.,  the  Roman  Catholic  school  was  adopt^^d 
by  the  town,  Nov.  12, 1862,  aud  haa  since  been  known  as"  the 
towu  school/'  It  is  suppoi*ted  by  tlie  town  at  an  ex|ieuse,  for 
the  schoul-year  ending  Aug.  31,  1870,  of  over  8-]000.  It  has 
a  male  princi[tal  (a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School)  and 
6  female  teachers,  all  Roman  Catholics,  selected  by  the  priest 
or  other  authority,  and  apjjrovcd  by  the  school-visitors  of  the 
towu;  and  609  ditTereut  scholars  during  the  school-year,  540 
in  winter  and  563  iu  summer.  It  comes  under  the  same  reg- 
ulatious  generally  as  the  other  schools  ;  is  in  many  respects 
w^ell  conducted  ;  but  is  meant  to  be,  and  is,  a  thoroughly  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  school  supported  from  the  public 
treasury. 

In  Waterbury,  Ct.,  the  parochial  school,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion (Rev.  Tliomas  F.  lleudricken,  D.D,),  was  several  years 
ago  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Dr.  Hendricken  has  usually  been  a  member,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  consist,  as  before,  of  Rijmaii  Catholic 
children  and  teachers,  and  the  oj>euing  and  closing  exercises 
were  to  l>c  distinctively  Roman  Catholic  as  they  had  l>een ; 
but  the  school  was  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of 
the  District.  This  school  is  now  called  the  "  East  Main  St. 
School  J*'  with  3  teachers  supported  at  the  public  expeuscj  but 
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18  «s  fiiUj  a  Roman  Catholic  schcx)!  as  ever.    Accordingly,  if 
Catholic  Diroctory  for  1870  and  1871  contains  the  folli'wiic^ 
under  the  head  of  **  parocliiai  schools  " : 

^immmiate   Cmetpti<m^  Waterlniry^  Ct,     Boys   200,  under   the 
Aairg^  of  ky  teachers ;    girU   175^  tmder  ibe   direction  of  secular 


Besides  the  East  Main  St.  schooU  some  other  public  schools 
in  Waterbury  are  composed  exclusively  or  mostly  of  Roman 
Catholic  children,  and  have  Roman  Catholic  teachers  who  em- 
ploy a  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  in  the  school ;  while 
in  the  other  public  schools  with  Protestant  teachers,  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  is  read  in  the  opening  exercises^  though  some  of 
these  schools  also  have  a  majority  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1870  says :  •'  14  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Manchester,  [N,  H.,]  are  attended  by  14  Sisters 
of  Mercy/' 

It  is  said  that  in  1853  the  Roman  Catholics  demanded  State 
aid  for  their  schook  in  8  different  States  (Mass.,^  N.  Y.,  N,  J*, 
Pa.»  Md.,  Mich.,  O.,  Cal.),  and  since  that  time  the  demand 
has  been  repeated  and  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  made* 
In  the  exercises  of  exclusively  Catholic  schools  it  is  believed 
that  the  Bible  is  never  read  by  or  to  the  scholars ;  but  such 
avowedly  sectarian  works  as  La  Salle's  "  Treatise  on  the  Duty 
of  a  Christian  towards  God,"  and  CoUot's  "  Doctrinal  and 
Scriptural  Catecliism"  (see  Chapters  XVIII.,  XIX.)  are  used 
as  clas^-books  for  reading  or  study.  The  exercises  during 
school-hours  may  be  modified  wbere  these  schools  are  adopted 
as  public  schools,  and  come  under  the  supervision  of  boards 
of  education  and  school-visitors ;  but  Roman  Catholic  schwila 
will  be  denominational  schools,  whether  the  I'eligious  instruo 
tion  is  given  in  or  out  of  school-hours,  and  wiiether  they  are 
supported  by  Roman  Catholics  only  or  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  appropriation  of  public  money  to  the  support  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  is  unjust  to  those  citizens  and  tax- 
payers who  conscientiously  believe  that  this  system  of  religiuiis 
instruction  and  of  religion  is  both  wrong  in  itself  and  fraught 
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irith  the  most  injurious  consequeiicea  both  to  individuals  and 
to  the  community  ;  it  tejids  to  foster  and  perpetuate  religious 
animosities  and  social  jealoosiea  and  uilneighborly  striies  ;  it 
IB  such  a  union  of  church  and  state  as  is  forbidden  by  the 
whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  our  American  institutions.^  The 
state  nuist  have  laws  to  secure  good  order ;  it  may,  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  its  own  life,  put  down  vice,  and  both 
promote  and  enforce  morality ;  hut  Protestants  have  political 
and  civil  rights  as  well  as  R<Dman  Catholics ;  and  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  the  public  expense  is  a  viulation 
of  those  rights. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  present 
school-system,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  since  January  1, 
1867,  and  previously,  from  1857  onward,  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education.  In  hia  annual  report  dated 
May,  1870,  he  speaks  thus ; 

**  Our  school-system  should  be  unsectariaa.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
inteliectual  training*  In  its  pra^'tical  workinpjs  it  han  always  bt'en  es» 
sentially  secular,  whiJe  its  moral  iurtueiice  has  been  great  and  good. 
The  Bible  is  generidly  read  wuhout  objection  in  our  schools.  Much 
as  I  value  it^  iiifltietiee  and  desirn  its  contiuut'd  use,  I  oppose  coert'ion, 
and  advocate  full  religioua  freedoui  and  equality*  Wherever  tliere  is 
oppositioD  to  thiij  time-honored  usa^e,  I  would  permit  the  largest  lib- 
erty of  dis^enU  and  cheerfally  allow  parents  to  decifle  whether  chO* 
dren  shall  read  or  itst*ceail  or  be  present  or  absent  when  the  Bible 
is  read.  Roman  Catholic  children  may  read  from  the  Douay  version, 
and  the  Jews  from  the  OhI  Testament ;  or  still  better^  the  teacher  may 
read  a  brief  selection,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  let  the  Bible  reading  oc- 
cur at  the  dose  of  the  session,  after  the  objectors  have  retired-  Com- 
pulsory reading  will  defeat  its  o\%^n  aim  and  induce  resiJitance  and 
reaction. 

Eecent  discussions  and  opposition  have  deepened  and  developed  the 


1  The  4ih  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Righto,  which  constitutcB  Article  L  of 
the  Con^titutton  of  Conneccicut,  reads  thus :  "  No  pref^nce  ah&ll  be  giron  bj 
Uw  to  any  Chrutiim  sect  or  mode  of  wonhlp." 
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ity,  while  mond  degeneracr  induces  a  dimness  of  intellectual    vision 
aud  somelimea  a  peiiect  palsy  of  ihe  meutul  liowers.** 

A  distinctively  Protestant  view  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cedure on  this  subject  is  thus  given  by  Uew  Ilenry  Ward  Bcccher, 
in  an  article  first  published  in  ^^The  Cliristiau  Uuiou" 
in  1870 : 

** It  is  no  J^ecret  ihat  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  is  utierly  and  ir- 
fcrorably  opposed  to  our  common-school  *y?iicm.  We  do  not  blarae 
them  for  that.  Tliey  have  a  perfect  right  lo  provide  a  bc?lter  way. 
We  only  insist  thai  they  shall  present  their  sulistitute  openly,  bo  thai 
there  can  be  no  miBtukinn:  the  h^iw^  Then  we  shitU  Imj  quite  content 
to  leave  the  re^dt  to  the  verdict  of  the  American  pet)plc. 

**  No  doubt  they  honestly  desire  to  do  Ihi;!,  We  expect  to  deserve 
their  tlianks  for  assisting  them  to  set  their  plan  fairly  before  the  peo- 
ple* 

**  For  aa  yet  mod^ty  has  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  teadem  from 
unfolding  it.  Or  they  wait  for  'a  more  convenient  reason/  They 
do  Uiemselves  and  the   people  injustice*     Their  plan,  whicli  now  for 

^•ome  time  they  have  lieen  discu-singin  secret  conclave,  ii*  fo  iidmira- 
blc  that  it  will  lake  time  thoroujsjhly  to  unflerstand  its  cluiracter  and 
appreciiite  its  merits.  We  are  not  pwom  to  secrecy,  and  we  speak 
what  we  do  know. 

**  Tl»c  phut,  ilien,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  and  which  awaits 
only  some  fR^feciing  of  details  before  it  is  ofHeially  promulgau*d,  ts  this. 
It  will  be  proposed  that  any  private   association  may  open  a  fmbllc 

F  ichooK  Its  doors  ^^hul!  be  thrt>wn  open  to  the  [mblic.  Thrre  shrill  be 
no  condition^  of  admission  other  thuuthoMC  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  prescrilHt,  Its  teachers  shall  all  b«  subject  to  the  examinatioo  of 
the  Board,  and  s^hall  receive  their  certificates  from  it.  Tlie  E^dtoob 
shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  its  visitation,  and  subject^  within  rcnsona^ 
ble  bound  i»,  to  sucii  reflations  as  it  may  enact.  In  the  school -hours 
pro)>er,  there  shall  be  no  relig^ioug  teaclilng.     But  when  the  se^on  is 

'  ended,  the  teachers  may  cmi»loy  additional  hour^  in  giving  such  relig- 
ions inHtruction  as  they  see  fit.  Attendance  on  the,^e  extra  bouis  shall 
not  however  be  eompubory.  Scholars  may  ait^^nd  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  thtdr  parents*     Such  sehotds.  thus  established,  may  dniw  from  (he 

Ifeiioobfnnd  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  actual 
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attandanoe.  Such,  in  its  substantial  tVaiurt-^  'ts  the  plau  at  no  distant 
day  to  be  proposed  as  a  compromise  betwtscn  the  contending  partie-i. 

^*  The  advanUigea  of  this  scheme  are  manifesL  It  will  involve  the 
state  ill  no  adJiiional  exptnditurep  It  will  indeed  save  aomething,  for 
the  association  will  provide  the  rooms  and  the  text  books.  S<*t'ular 
la^tructioQ  will  bo  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Stale,  It  will  be 
furnishetl  under  the  direction  of  the  Slate.  At  the  same  time  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  aftbrded  lo  ihe  Churtdi  to  instruct  its  own  children  in  re- 
ligious truth.  Thus  religious  and  secular  instruction  wiU  go  hand  in 
hand.  Protestantism  and  Romanism  will  live  in  peace.  The  hon  and 
tbe  lamb  will  be  down  togelber,  and  a  litlle  child  shall  lead  tht-m- 

"  The^  advantages  are  so  manifest  that  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  tbe 
eoo]>eration  of  some  of  the  more  unprejudiced  Protestants  is  confident- 
ly counted  on. 

"  But  tbere  are  also  some  other  advantagea  in  this  plan  which  are 
not  80  manifest  to  the  public  These  advantages  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  tbe  secret  councils  of  the  holy  Fathers,  They  must  pax^ 
don  us  if,  despite  their  moile^ty,  we  reveal  these  advantages  also. 

**  The  liomau  Catboliy  churrh  is  served  by  a  self-denying  band  of 
unmarried  *  brothers  and  sisters,*  Who  more  appropriate  lo  under- 
take tbe  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church?  It  is  intended  to  as- 
sign these  *  brothers  and  sisters*  to  the  work  of  popular  educiition. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  unquestionable  culture.  They  wUl  easily 
pass  the  examination  of  the  Boards  of  Education.  In  many,  if  not 
most  of  tbe  local  Boards  of  New  York  city,  the  majority  is  already 
Homaii  Catholic.  These  Boards  will  not  be  ban!  on  the  servaiits  of 
their  own  Divine  Mistress — ^their  Mother  Church.  If  now  and  then  a 
candidate*  fails  to  pass  examination,  tbe  Church,  which  is  preeminent 
in  the  virtue  of  meekness,  will  know  bow  gracefully  to^deld.  Another 
*  sister 'wid  be  easily  provided.  These  *  brothers  and  sisters  '  have 
already  with  commendable  zeal  consecrated  their  all  to  the  Church. 
Their  salaries  will  not  be  their  own.  Unmarried,  they  have  neither 
wives  nor  children  to  support.  They  live  in  the  'homes  *  which  the 
Church  iJTovides  for  them.  The  money  which  the  State  p«iys  to  them 
they  will  band  over  to  tbe  Church.  This  money  tbe  Church  purposes 
to  employ  religiously  in  the  work  of  education.  The  salaries  paid  to 
Protestant  teatihers  will  barely  support  ihem.  There  will  be  no  sur- 
plus among  the  Protestants  to  expend  in  school-rooms  aad  school-appar 
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ratus.  The  Roman  Catholic  school-house  will  rival,  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  ends  of  the  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  That  great 
class  M'ho  are  only  Protestants  because  they  are  not  Roman  Catholics, 
will  be  giitliereil  into  these  schools.  In  a  few  years  the  State  will  be 
supporting  with  its  funds  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  educate  in  its 
creed  the  rhildren  of  the  Republic 

**  This  is  the  plan ;  t!iese  are  advantages,  as  they  arc  seen  by  Roman 
Catholic  eye^.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Protestants  will  decline  the 
feast  tluis  pkillf  illy  prepared  for  them?  Could  anything  do  more  to 
prove  the  singular  perversity  of  tlie  Protectant  community  than  the  re- 
fusal to  give  its  cducjitional  interests  into  the  hands  of  that  power, 
whose  educational  efforts  have  been  so  brilliantly  successful  in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  South  American  Republics?  [See  Chu 
XXV.] 

"  We  bog  our  Romfin  Catholic  brethren  to  unfold  this  plan,  which 
they  have  done  themselves  the  injustice  to  discuss  only  in  secret  The 
Americ  .n  people  need  only  to  understand  it  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
it  AVe  beg  leave  to  assure  the  holy  Fathers  of  our  cordial  cooperar 
lion  in  making  their  benign  purpose  fully  imderstood.'' 
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CHJLPTEB    XXV, 
ns  sTsxat  lo  genolll  intelligence  and 


Ttegonenl  iatcIUgeiioeaod  prosperity  of  a  people  are  closelj 
wnectad  willi  tte  diflbskm  of  knowledge  among  them  bj 
WMmme^  of  mAxxia  wad  books  mxid  newspapers. 

Tliat  tbc  inrstcm  tif  pabUc  schools  which  prerails  in  our 
Nortbcm  Sutcs  is  of  Protosls&t  orig^iii  is  thus  coticeded  by 
^Thb  CallkQlic  WorU^  in  its  number  for  April,  1870 : 

*,  ,  .  .  It  k  is  dM  creSi  of  Uka  American  people  that  they  hav^-^ 
SikiM  tlis  Qdfiwiie  peitiaAof  tlwni, — from  the  earCe^t  colonial  timea* 
Uhm  m  4ptp  iMMCit  is  the  odumtion  of  the  young,  Tlie  Americsfi 
Oaaignf^immlmtla  ssd  PmbjIoruiDS,  wtio  were  the  only  original  set- 
Ikfsof  Iks  ftSiiatn  ssd  wUiDo  oolssiSR,  hsire  from  tl>e  first  taken  the 
\md  in  sdsurtiisv  snd  fesa^rf,  6ift«tsiiied,  snd  conducted  most  of  our 
Inatitoltoas  of  Icwnin^. « .  •  loileQA,  it  is  hiu^lty  too  much  to  8sy  that 
oir  prfwnt  gy&tcBi  «if  wimmnn  ediooU  at  the  pulilic  expense  owed  its 
mipA  to  Coi^grc^gstioQsIkts  and  the  influence  tliey  have  exerted. . . . 
Hw  ayatein  oi^Bsted  is  New  £nglaiid»  stnelly  speaking,  in  Mssbs- 

Americans  commonly  regard  the  general  diffusion  of  educa* 
tion  and  knowledge  among  the  people  as  a  positive  hlessing  of 
our  land;  but  let  us  hear  **The  Catholic  World*'  for  April, 
1871: 

''  Education  is  tlie  American  hobby — ^regarded,  as  uneducated  or 
poorly  educated  people  u^uiilly  regard  it^asasortof  fianscea  ffir  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  ourselves,  as  Cathohca,  are  as  decidedly  aa 
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any  other  class  of  American  citizens  in  favor  of  universal  ciliicattonf 
as  thorough  and  extensive  a^*  possible — if  it^s  quarry  suits  us.  We  do 
Dot,  indeed,  prize  so  highly  as  some  ofotir  counirymon  appt^ar  fodo  the 
simple  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. , .  .  Some  men  are  born  to  be 
leaders,  and  the  rest  are  bom  to  he  led.  .  .  .  Tlie  best  ordered  and  ad- 
xnlmstered  state  h  tliat  m  which  the  few  are  well  educated  and  lead, 
and  (he  matij  are  trainrd  to  obedience,  aro  willing  to  be  directed,  con- 
tent to  follow*,  and  do  nota-^pire  to  be  leaders.  ...  In  cxlendin*^  e<lQ- 
cation  and  endeavoring  to  train  all  to  l>e  leiiders,  we  have  ordy  extend- 
ed presumption,  pretension,  conceit,  indocility,  and  bronglit  iucaparity  to 
the  surface. .  .  .  We  believe  the  peasant  ry  in  old  Catholic  ctjuntries, 
two  centuries  ago*  were  better  educated,  akhou«^h  for  the  moKt  part 
unable  to  read  or  write,  than  are  the  great  body  of  the  American  jieo- 
ple  to  day.  They  bad  taith,  they  had  morality,  they  bad  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion, tliey  were  instructed  in  the  great  prineiplea  and  essential  iruiha 
of  the  Gospel^  were  trained  to  be  wise  unto  talvation,  and  tbiy  hud  the 
Yirtues  without  Avhich  wise,  stal>le,  and  ellii-ient  government  ia  imprac- 
ticable.* We  hear  it  said,  or  rather  read  in  the  journals  that  the  superi- 
ority the  Prussian  troops  have  showii  to  tlie  French  is  duo  totlieirtiupe- 
rior  education.  We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it*  We  liave  seen  no 
evidetire  that  the  French  common  soldiers  are  not  as  well  cdacated  and 
as  intelligent  as  the  Prussian,^    The  superiority  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

*  This  will  seetn  to  Pmtcstints  tlic  cmliodimcnt  of  two  proTerbs,  ncitluTof  which 
is  in  tcry  pood  repute:  L  *'  Where  i|rnoraaeo  is  bliss,  'tis  fally  to  be  wise."  2. 
**  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 

*  No  liKrt  is  licttercsfablished  than  thut  thi?  Pnifisittn  system  of  puhlir  edurnrion 
is  the  most  efficient  to  he  found  on  the  continent  of  Eufo]ic.  Attendnntc  ut  R*honl 
from  the  ftjETC  of  6  to  1 4  is  enforced  hy  law.  Tlje  jjrosent  system  of  public 
schools  in  Fmuec  for  primary  education  is  esijccially  due  to  the  Prorc*itant  Gnixot, 
who  was  minister  of  piil>Iic  instruction  at  the  time,  and  was  instituted  lay  luvv  June 
28,  1833.  Since  thnt  time  tlie  irrosa  ignornoec  which  formerly  pre vni ltd  uiiiony^lhc 
OOmmnnity  hns  to  n  i^At  extent  dinapfK^arcd,  for  in  1863  there  were  116  p<i|*ni  for 

'  ererj  lOOO  inhnhitant^  ;  but  ioPruBsiu  ttUynt  thiU  time  (1 804)  nearly  151  in  every 
lOOO  were  in  the  primjiry  schools.  The  Fn^ncb  mitu»tcr  of  war  re[«)rtcd  in  18C6 
that  30  per  ecu  L  of  the  conscriiits  were  y  mi  life  to  read.  Of  the  I'ni»siiin  Ricmits  in 
l864->5,  liiere  wen?  75  pcTccnt*  *'  sntisfiictorily  instructed."  which  Ciin  not  nieun  less 
than  obte  to  read  Bnd  write*  It  is  further  9t.a ted,  that  the  French  Catholics  "  rarely 
▼Uitmbool  after  U  or  12  years  of  a^'c,  Protc'^tanu  commonly  renminint'  tin  til 
ftboni  16,"  Frrtnce  is  (iistinctivcly  and  orcrwhclmiagly  Cttibolic,,  while  Prussia  ti 
«ii  to  be  Protestant. 
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the  Prussian  officers  were  better  educated  in  tbeir  profei?sion,  were  lees 
overweening  in  their  confidence  of  victory,  and  maintained  better  and  se* 
verertliscijjliiie  in  their  armies,  than  the  French  ofiicers,  TheNorlhirni 
arniicain  our  rreent  ci^  il  war  had  no  advantage  in  the  superior  etlucA- 
tion  of  the  rank  and  file  over  the  Souihem  armies,  where  both  were 
equally  well  oi!l«.'ered  and  eommanded*'  •  •  * .  Good  ofBoers,  with  an 
able  general  at  l\n  tv  head,  can  make  an  eflicient  army  out  of  almost  any 
mu*ei  ials.*  .  • .  *  For  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people,  the  cdncathan  needed 
is  not  secular  educaiioo,  which  stmply  sharpens  the  intellect,  and  gen- 
eratei^  pride  ?ind  prosumj»tion,  but  moral  and  religious  education,  winrh 
train-i  np  r  hlldren  in  the  way  they  should  go,  which  teaches  them  to  be 
honr fit  and  loytJ,  modest  and  unpretending,  docile  and  respectful  to  their 
superior^,  open  and  ingenuous,  obedient  and  submi-^ive  to  right ftil  au- 
thority, parental  ur  conjugaU  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  to  know  and  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  precepts  of  the  church  ;  and  to 
place  the  j^alvation  of  the  sou!  before  a  1  el^e  in  life,  Tiiis  sort  of  eda- 
cation  can  be  given  only  by  the  church  or  under  her  direction  and  con- 
trol i  and  as  ihere  h  for  ua  Catholics  only  one  church,  there  is  and  can 
bo  no  projK'r  education  fur  vt^  not  given  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
and  control  of  the  Caiholic  church.  *  .  . 

Orestes  A.  Brownson,  LL*D.,  has  been  a  leading  champion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  since  he  joined  it  in  1844. 
**  Browuson's  Quarterly  Ile\aew  "  ably  defended  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  for  about  20  years  from  1844  onward,  was 
indorsed  by  all  the  bishops,  and  was  regularly  republished  in 
London.  In  the  number  for  January,  1862,  it  spoke  thus  on 
the  quality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges: 

" .  .  ,  ,  They  practically  fail  to  recognize  human  progress.  •  •  •  As 
far  a3  we  are  able  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  most  approved   Cattiolio 


>  Cancliij  and  judiciuus  [ler^ons,  wlio  an>  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  ccmunlj 
deny  the  Imlli  of  this  flj^Acrtion,  and  rcfranl  it  as  utterly  rash  and  rfckJess. 

*  ITndoubtr'dlv  ;  hut  would  it  not  l>c  more  diflBcnlt  to  make  na  cffitient  aimy  Ottt 
of  iprnomnt  and  prcjiidiced  TlindtKis  and  Ilottt^ntots  than  ont  of  inteUigt-al  Euro- 
peans or  Ameritnna  ?  And,  other  thin^  bfing-  eqanbUnota  well-oflRwrt'd  and 
al>ly-<'onini!indcd  nirny  of  intellijrcnt  Eampeans  or  Americans  more  cfficicnl  and 
form  id  a  bk  th:m  a  tike  army  of  i^jnorant  Hindoos  or  Hoftcntota  or  Indians  !  If 
80,  then  tntclUgcncti  is  worth  something,  and  the  proverb  la  tnie  that  *'  knowledge 
b  power/' 
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education  of  our  day,  wbe'her  at  home  or  abroad,  it  tends  to  reprei3S 
rather  tlian  qu  token  the  lite  of  ibe  jiupil,  to  uiifiL  rat  lie  r  than  prepare 
him  for  the  activG  and  zealous  dbdiai^e  either  of  his  religious  or  hig 
social  duties.  They  who  are  ediieated  in  our  sihoob  seem  misplaced 
and  mistimed  in  llie  world,  a^  it  horn  and  edncatetl  for  a  world  that 
has  ceased  to  exhU  .  • ,  Comparalively  few  ot  them  [Catliolic  gradu- 
ates] tuketfieir  stand  a«  scliohii-s  or  as  men,  on  a  level  nitli  the  Catholics 
of  nou-Ca: hollo  eollegei^f,  and  those  wlio  do  lake  that  slami  do  it  hy 
throwing  aside  nearly  all  they  learned  from  their  Alma  MoPt^  and 
adopting  the  idesis  and  princijdes,  the  modes  of  thou^j^ht  and 
action  they  find  in  the  general  civiiization  gftlie  eonntry  in  whieh  ihey 
live.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  the  tuilnre  of  what  we  call  Calliolic  education  is, 
in  our  judgment,  in  the  fact  that  we  educate  not  for  llie  pre.<eut  or  the 
future,  hut  for  the  pasL  .  .  .  We  do  not  mean  that  llie  dogmas  are  not 
Bcrupulously  taught  in  all  our  fichoolB  and  colleges,  nor  that  the  words 
of  the  Catech^m  arc  not  duly  insisted  upon.  We  concede  this,  and  that 
gives  to  our  so-called  Catholic  eehools  a  merit  which  no  others  have  or 
can  have. .  .  ♦  There  can  he  no  r[iiestion  lliat  what  pas^^es  for  Catholic 
education  in  this  or  any  other  country,  has  its  ideal  of  perfection  in  tlie 
past,  and  that  It  resists  as  un-Catholic,  irreligious  and  opposed  to  God, 
the  tendencies  of  mo<lem  civilization.  .  •  *  The  work  it  gives  its  sub* 
jects  or  prepares  them  to  perform  is  not  the  work  of  carrying  it  for* 
ward,  but  ihat  of  resisting  it,  drilling  it  back,  atmtliematixing  it  a^i  at 
war  with  the  Go"*pel,  and  either  of  neglecting  it  altogether  or  taking 
refuge  in  the  cloister^  in  an  exclusive  or  exaggerated  asceticism,  always 
bordering  on  immorality,  or  of  restoring  a  Airmer  order  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  longer  a  living  onler,  and  which  humanity  has  evidently  left 
1)ehind  and  is  resolved  shall  never  be  restored  •••*'* 

The  Protestant  view  of  this  matter  ia  tluis  expressed  by  the 
Evangelical  Messenger/*  published  at  Cleveland,  0* : 


.  .  .  Where  Catholicism  has  itfl  own  way,  it  keeps  the  people  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance.  They  have  no  frqe  schools  in  Spain,  nor 
Italy,  nor  in  the  C*^ntral  and  Suutheni  Amerrciin  States*  Jn  fact,  the 
rule  is,  that  Catliolicism  and  general  intilligence  exi.'^t  together  in  in* 
Teree  proportions.     Where  Catholicism  has  tall  sway,  where  Protestaii* 
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tism  (Iws  not  exist  to  dispute  its  supremacy,  there  the  Catholic  church 
refiLscs  to  ediiciite  the  masse-t  at  all.  But  when  Protestantism  exists, 
th(?rc'  it  s<,'ts  itself  to  work  to  educate,  and  demands  the  exclusive  right 
to  educate — demands  that  tlie  State  its*  If  has  no  right  loeducnto  at  all, 
that  the  Church  alone  is  intnisted  with  the  matter  of  instructing  tlie 
people,  and  that  the  people  or  government  have  no  business  with  it. 


Ill  Italy  the  priests  and  monks  have  long  been  numerous, 
and  had  tlic  control  of  popular  oducationup  to  1860  (see  Chap- 
ters I.,  III.,  VIII.,  IX.) ;  but  the  schools  were  few  and  in- 
efficient ;  ''  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  left  to 
grow  up  in  l)rutish  ignorance,"  and  "  were  taught  that  it  was 
part»of  ndijrion  not  to  think."  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  in  his  "  Awak- 
ening of  Italy,"  gives  the  following  statistics  from  the  tables 
published  in  18G4  at  Turin  l)y  Signer  C.  Mantoucci,  ex-minister 
of  public  instruction,  and  compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.     The  census  of  1862  is  the  basis  of  comparison. 

".  .  .  .  Of  every  thousand  males  in  the  old  provinces  [=Sardmia] 
and  Lombardy,  539  were,  more  or  less,  able  to  read,  and  4G1  did  not 
know  their  letters.  Of  every  thousiind  females,  426  could  read,  574 
could  not.  That  i.<3,  throughout  the  whole  population,  about  half  were 
able  to  read. 

"  In  Emilia,  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria,  of  every  thousand 
males,  359  could  read,  leaving  641  who  could  not.  Of  every  thousand 
females,  250  could  read,  750  could  not.  A  little  over  \  only  of  the 
whole  i>opulation  in  these  provinces  could  read. 

'^  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  every  thousand  males,  165  were  able  to 
read,  835  could  not.  Of  every  thousand  females,  62  could  read,  CSS 
could  not.  That  is,  in  every  hundred  of  the  population  in  these  Nei^ 
politan  provinces,  about  10  only  were  able  to  read.  ...  * 

Since  1858  the  Italian  government  has  been  earnestly  endeav- 
oring toestablish  elementary  schools  in  all  the  communes  of  the 
land  ;  and  hi  18G2  schools  existed  in  7290  out  of  7721  communes 
in  the  Italian  kingdom.  There  were  then  21,352  scliools  (926 
upper  and  12,565  lower  schools  for  boys ;  270  upper  and  7,592 
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lower  schools  for  girls)  for  all  Italy  ;  and  tliere  were  in  them 
801,202  of  the  2,345,00:^  children  between  5  and  10  years  of 
age.  The  ratio  of  piipiLs  to  luliabitants  was— in  the  old  prov- 
inces and  Lombardy,  1  pupil  Ibr  every  13  inhabitants ;  in  the 
central  re^on,  1  for  42  ;  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  1  for  73  ;  in  the 
whole  kingdom^  1  for  26.*  The  Italians  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  education,  and  to  avail  tlicmselves  of 
them,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom* 

But  with  all  the  improvement  manifest,  the  census  of  1864 
gave  only  3,884,245  in  Italy  who  could  read  and  write.  Aj3 
the  whole  population  was  then  21,703,710,  this  makes  nearly 
179  in  every  1000  able  to  read  and  write,  leaving  821,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  j  of  the  population,  ^mable  to  read  and 
write. 

In  regard  to  Spain,  we  have  a  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent American  witness,  Henry  C,  Kingsley,  Rsq*,  who  was  in 
Spain  in  1868-9,  while  the  revolution  which  dethroned  queen 
Isabella  was  in  progress,  and  writes  thus ; 

"...  -  For  300  years  the  Spaniards  Imve  been  oppressed  by  the 
church  and  the  State.  The  monarf  ha  have  ama^st^d  wealth,  ibe  Epis- 
copal  ^ce3  nre  among  ihe  richest  in  Europe,  while  the  people  are  im- 
poverished.  With  no  incentive  to  labor,  with  no  sfimulus  to  exertion, 
the  SpanianU  are  iiidolent  Tlie  cities  and  large  towns  are  full  of  beg» 
gars*  From  the  best  information  ive  can  obtain,  in  the  absence  of  re- 
liable statistics,  we  believe  that  at  least  75  per  cent*  of  the  people  of 
Spain  am  not  n^ad  or  write.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  mnce  the  revo- 
lution»  in  several  of  the  large  cities,  groups  of  men  standing  or  sitting 
around  fome  reader  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  showing  both  their 
inability  to  read  thera^lves  and  their  interest  in  the  questions  discussed. 
The  Spaniards  are  naturally  quick  of  ol>seiTalion  and  comprehem^ioti, 
but  the  lack  of  ahility  to  read  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  their  progre^.  .  .  <  " 


•The  rado  of  pupils  in  all  the  achools  of  Connecticut  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
State  in  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1869,  was  About  214  to  every  1000,  or  more  than 
lfor& 
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Of  Switzerland,  the  jxjpulation  of  which  is  partly  Protestant 
and  partly  Roman  Catholic,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  thus  speaks 
in  1842 : 

"TIk5  Protestant  cantons,  and  even  those  districts  of  mixed  cantons 
Tvliicli  are  iuIiahittMl  by  Protestants,  arc,  generally  Fpoaking,  more  in- 
dustrious, mon»  refined,  more*  advancf'd  in  instruciion  than  tlieir  Roman 
Catholic  neiglilKirs.  Tliis  is  an  old  distinction  which  Ftill  exists :  it  has 
been  repeatedly  notieed  hy  foreign a-^  well  as  native  writers;  for  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  cans(^  or  causes  of  it,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  it  at? 
tracts  the  notice  even  of  the  passing  tnivcler.  It  cannot  l)e  merely  owing 
to  the  ditference  of  soil  and  climate,  as  Fix»yburg  i«*  as  much  favored  by 
nature  as  its  neighl>ors  Bern  and  Vaud,  and  yet  the  contrast  is  striking 
in  crossing  the  borders.  Fnmscini,  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  priest,  admits  the  fact  [in  his  statistics  of  Swit- 
zerland]; and  he  attributes  it  to  various  aiuses  :  (1.)  The  much  great- 
er number  of  clerical  persons  who  are  supported  by  the  people  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons.  .  .  ■  (2.)  Tiic  numerous  convents,  about  60 
in  all,  several  of  which  have  large  landed  property,  which,  according 
to  Franseini  and  Leresehe,  is  ill  administered  and  ill  cuhivated.  •  •  • 
(3.)  Education  is,  ai'cording  to  Frans(rini*s  statement,  more  neglected 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  by  the  Protestants,  especially  in  those 
branches  which  are  eonneete<l  with  commerce  and  industry.  (4.)  Tlie  Ro- 
man Catholics  spend  much  money  in  building  and  ornamenting  churches, 
having  several  altars  or  chapels  in  each  of  them,  and  a  quantity  of  cost- 
ly utensils,  clerical  dress,  and  appendages  and  votive  offerings,  lilany 
of  them  also  pay  for  <lispensation  from  fasting  during  Lent,  &c  (5.) 
The  Koman  Catholics  spend  much  time  in  church  ;  many  of  them  at* 
tend  mass  or  vesp<trs,  or  some  other  service  every  day  :  there  are  also 
processions.  ])ilgriinages  and  other  practices,  which,  though  not  express- 
ly commanded  by  their  religion,  are  recommended  as  meritorioas. 
(6.)  The  Proiestants  abstain  from  work  only  on  Sundays,  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  iK'tween  20  and  25  other  holidays  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  during  which,  not  only  do  they  not  work,  but  their  cattle 
and  their  mills  remain  inactive.  Franscini,  by  multiplying  these  holi« 
days  by  the  nund)er  of  {persons  able  to  work,  calculates  the  total  loss  at 
about  8  million  days  of  lalx>r  in  the  year.  At  the  same  time  these  im- 
pro<lucti^e  days  occasion  an  additional  expenditure,  or  rather  waste^  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  so  that  the  loss  becomes  douUe.  •  •  .  " 
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Ireland  has  long  been  a  Roman  Catlioltc  Btronghold,  tlie 
Protestant  population  being  almost  confmed  to  Ulster  (tlic  nor- 
thern province)  and  to  parts  of  Leinstcr  (whieli  inchides  Dub- 
lin), It  i»  well  known  that  Ireland  mififered  terribly  in  the  fam- 
ine of  1847,  when  the  iwtato  crop  failed,  and  about  1,000,000 
died — that  its  population  decreased  by  death  and  emigration 
from  8,175jl24  in  1841  to  6,515,794  in  1851 — Ibaitlie  number 
of  dwellings  decreased  in  the  same  time  from  1 ,384,360  to  1,115- 
007 — nearly  270,000  being  thus  swept  away  in  those  10  years. 
But  the  causes  of  this  terrible  calamity  reacli  furtlier  back.  In 
1841  more  than  f  of  all  the  dwellings  in  Ireland  were  built  of 
mud;  nearly  i  of  all  the  families  in  the  laud  lived  in  dwellings 
of  but  one  apartment  each  ;  f  of  them  lived  by  manual  lahor 
and  subsisted  on  potatoes ;  nearly  ^  were  out  of  work  and  in 
distress  30  weeks  in  the  year ;  not  less  than  f  were  either  pau- 
pers or  on  the  verge  of  pau|>erism.  Ireland  was  impoverished  l>e- 
fore  the  famine  ;  and  this  completed  the  prostration.  T!ie  most 
enterprising  and  hardy  of  the  yeomanry  had  l>ecu  for  years  mi- 
grating across  the  Ailiintic  to  America;  and  now  there  are 
more  Irish  in  America  than  in  Ireland  itself.  But  to  the  gen- 
eral wretchedness  of  Irelaud,  in  1847  as  well  as  before  and 
since  that  time,  there  lias  been  one  remarkahle  exception.  The 
Protestant  province  of  Ulster  has  prospered  while  the  rest  de- 
clined, and  scarcely  knew  the  scenes  of  horror  which  were  so 
common  in  the  Catholic  pnninccs  during  the  famine.  The 
intelligence  and  thrift  of  Protestant  Ulster  are  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  ignornnce  ajid  discomfort  of  Roman  Catholic 
Munster  and  Con  naught* 

Tlie  following  statistics  were  taken  from  the  New  York  Ob- 
server in  1869 : 


**  In  the  Protegtant  countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia^  where  20 

can  rend  und  write,  there  are  but  13  in  the  Roman    Catholic   countries 

of  FruncT  and  Austria.     In  Eurof>eun  ccumtrics,  1  in  every  10  are  in 

•^^.oolq  fn  the  Prote?tant  countries,  and  but  1  in  124   in    the  Roman 

In  6  leading  Protestant  countries  in  Eurtjpc,  1  newspaper 

ine  is  published  to  every  815  inbabtanls  ;  while  in  (>    Roman 
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Cntholic  there  U  but  1  to  6  very  2715*  The  value  of  what  is  produced 
each  year  by  industry  in  Spain  is  $G  to  each  inhabitaut;  in  France, 
$7J;  Prussia,  $8  ;  and  in  Grf-at  Britain,  $31.  There  are  about  ^  more 
{iaupers  in  the  Homaa  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  than  in  the  Prot- 
estant* *  .  ." 

Similar  statcmeuts  and  statistics  may  Ije  multiplied.  France 
and  Prussia  arc  compared  in  the  note  on  p.  611.  It  was  esti* 
mated  in  1850,  that  at  least  |  of  the  20,000,000  of  people  in 
Spanisli  America  (Mexico^  Cuba,  Central  America,  the  N.  and 
W,  prirtH  of  South  America,  Ac.,)  were  unable  to  read,  while  the 
ignorance  of  the  priests  was  proverbial.  Since  that  time  pro- 
gress in  intelligence  and  general  prosperity  has  been  made  in 
Bomcotthe  iSpanish  American  states  as  well  as  in  Brazil;  but 
tliey  are  all  still  far  behind  Protestant  countries.  Canada 
owes  its  progress  in  iuteHigencc,  thrift,  and  enterprise  maiuly 
to  its  Protestant  population  j  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  other  American  countries  of  mixed  population. 
Califortiia  was  taken  possession  of  long  ago  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  (see  Chapter  X,)  ;  but  it  never  prospered  till  it 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  That  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  are  far  more  intelligent  and 
prosperous  than  in  Italy  or  Spain  or  Ireland  will  probably  be 
readily  admitted  ;  l>ut  it  must  be  somethhig  besides  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism that  makes  this  difference.  Roman  Catholic  newspa- 
pcrs  arc  a  necessity  in  this  country  ;  for  it  would  not  answer  to 
let  Protestants  fill  the  whole  field  with  their  newspapers  which 
are  proscribed  by  the  authority  of  the  infallible  Church. 

Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  D.D.,  prejiared  in  the  fall  of  18C8 
with  careful  labor  and  research  a  pamphlet  on  *'  Romanism," 
from  wliicli  the  following  statistics  are  taken: 

In  1855  the  Roman  Catholics  had  21  peiiodicals  in  the  Utiited 
States^  including  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  1  monthly,  and  19 
weeklies,  4  of  the  weeklies  being  in  German,  and  I  (Uio  Southern 
Journal)  published  at  New  Orleans  every  Sunday  morning.  Iltx>WQ* 
Bon's  Quarterly,  the  Southern  Journal,  and  10  others  of  their  period- 
icals were  subsetjuently  discontinued,  lu  18G8  they  luwl  3 J  pericxi- 
icals,  5  of  them  motilhly,  2  fiomi-monthlyf  and  20  weeUv  ^  *  Q  oC  ihm 
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whoJe)  hi  German,  1   in  French,  aiwl  21  in  Englisli.     The  following 
is  the  complete  list : 


The  Pilot,  Boston.  Mass. 

NcMT  York  Tablet.  New  York. 

Freciiuin's  Journal*        ** 

Catholic  World  (tnontUIj),  New  York* 

Ake  und  Neue  Welt  (illaamited»  month- 
ly), New  York, 

KfithoJisches  lliiiisbiich.  New  York. 

Ka^thoIiM-'he  Ktrthen-Zeitiing,  ** 

C»tbolic  ChroTjiLlL",  All>ajiy,  N.  T, 

Central -Zcitunjg^,  Buffalo,  ** 

Aurora  (German),     **  • 

Universe^  Phjlai!»*lphiA»  Pa. 

Catholic  Standanl.  PhtlidelphiRj  Pih. 

Goardian  Angel  (S.  S.  Montlii)),  Phil 
iidelpbia.  Pa. 

Pittshtirg:  Catholic,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Catholic  Mirror,  BaltiiiKJrc,  M<1. 

Ktttholiacbc  Volks-Zcitung,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mc*#cnmT  or  the  Sjwrer!  Heart  of  JesuA 
(mouthl/),  Battitnorc,  Md. 


Charleston  Gazette,  Chftrlc8t4>n,  S.  C. 
BcmiH'r  of  the  South.  Atlantii  Ga. 
Blorriing  StJir^  New  Urleims»  La. 
La  Propagateur   CathoHtjuCj  New  Or- 

leatui,  La 
Catholic  Guardian,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ilcrold  des  Gtaabcns;  St,  Loui.«.,  Mo, 
KatLoliiicher   Glaubenabotc,  Loui&\'ille, 

Ky. 
Carliolic  Telegraph,  Cincinnati,  0» 
Wtthrhdt&'fn'und,  "  ** 

Ave  Maria  (raouth1y)>  Notre  Dame,  Ind, 
Ivatliolisclur  Wocbcnl>lntt»  rhicng^.  III. 
Youn^  Catholics  Guide  (S.  S,),  Chi- 
cago, II L 
Sunday  School  Messenger  (small),  Chi' 

eago,  III. 
Ber  Wanderer,  St.  Pn<d,  Min, 
Northwestern  Chronicle,  St  Paul,  SEn, 
Catholic  Monitor,  San  Franciscgj  C«li- 
foruia.' 


**  The  Catholic  World  ia  lai^  and  ably  edited ;  ^  and   the  Pilot, 


*  "  The  Catholk  World  "  for  Doc.,  1870,  mentions  3  additional  magAztnes,  vix : 
''Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith;  "  **  De  La  Salle  Monthly,"  published 
by  an  Association  of  young  men  in  New  York  ;  and  the  **  Owl,"  edited  by  the  boyt 
of  Santa  CUra  College,  California.  It  a*id*,  "  There  arQ,no  Catholic  reviews.  Wc 
had  an  admirable  one,  bufr  we  let  it  die  for  lack  of  Rubacribors."  Of  Roman  Cjkth* 
olic  newspapers,  it  says,  "  They  are  few  in  number  and  weak  in  ctrcnladon.  *  .  . 
With  the  exception  of  the  *  Pilot,*  which  probably  owes  iti*  pnxjpcrity  more  to  its 
liatiofial  [Irish?]  than  its  religious  character,  wc  do  not  belie^'c  iherc  is  a  Catholic 
pafK-T  in  the  United  States  with  over  10,000  paying  subscribers,  and  rery  few 
of  them  have  even  half  that  number."  **  Saint  Peter  **  is  the  title  of  a  Roman 
Catholtc  journal  n'l-ently  started  in  New  York  ;  "  The  Catholic  Record  "  i*  a  new 
magaxineof  E'hiladelphia  ;  and  there  arc  pmhably  a  few  others  not  here  mentioned*. 

'  "  The  Catholic  World  "  of  Dec.,  1870,  declares  itself  *'  more  succcsjsful  than 
any  former  Catholtc  magazine  in  America,  .  .  .  generally  rccognizwl.  within  and 
without  the  Church,  as  the  leading  organ  of  Catholic  thfmfrbt,  and  the  leading 
exponent  of  CatlwHc  stmtlment,  .  .  .  and  furthermore  cheered  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Iloly  Sec,  and  the  cordial  approval  and  assistuTire  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
«*i»*  ^nllcd  States/*  It*  suW-riptiondi^t  is  "  largo  onouirh  to  pay  all  the  expensesi 
^tur«  and  leave  a  cooaiderabb  fium  for  th«  paynusnt  of  oontributon;  " 
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Freeman 'b  Journal,  Tablet,  Universe,  and  Telcgniph  are  also  iMy 
edited;  but  their  circubition  is  limited  c^niparisd  with  llmt  of  oup 
Mmi  Protestant  Journals.  ,  .  •  .  In  tlie  number  of  iheir  periodicals 
the  Romanists  about  equal  the  Methtxlistf*  and  Baptijits'  respectively, 
and  yet,  from  the  limited  circulation  which  many  of  their  issues  have» 
it  is  not  probiible  tliat  they  circtdatc  over  j^  as  many  papers  as  cither 
the  Methodists  or  Baptiste.  They  have  Hi  per  cent,  of  the  n^ligioua 
periodicals,  and  may  possibly  circulate  10  per  cenU  of  the  religioua 
periwlical  literature  of  the  oountr}'/'* 

Dr.  Mattisoii  cimiBcrates  "  18  ^  Catholic  liookstorcs  in  the 
United  States/'  of  whi€h  3  are  in  Bustcm,  6  (including  "The 
Catholic  Fublicatiou  Society  "}  in  New  York,  2  in  PhilaJclphiai 
3  in  Baltimore,  and  1  each  in  Albany,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, and 
Chicago*  Some  of  these  fi  rms  publ  ish  extensively.  *  ^"  The  Cath- 
olic  Puldication  Society,"  instituted  by  the  Paulists  under 
Eev.  I.  T.  Hecker  in  1865  (see  Chapter  VIIIO,  publishes  "  The 
Catholic  World;'  "The  Catholic  Family  Almanac,'*  Sunday- 
school  books.  Prayer-books,  and  other  Religious  books,  Tracts, 
&c.  Its  tracts  and  other  cheap  puldications  are  sold  at  cost,! 
or  less,'  and  extensively  circulated  both  at  the  East  and  the 
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y«t  **  such  poriodidUa  as  *  Harper's  Monthly  *  count  ten  purchasers  for  every  < 
of  our* '' 

3  Dr.  Mattison.  who  spcnk.s  tbii9,  reckons  3i  Methodist  periodically  36  Bapti 
and  277  (in  Ism]  of  all  drtiorninftttonii. 

»  "The  Catholic  World  "  of  Dec,.  1870,  speaking  of  the  thmisands  cf  pnf 
grmduateij  evcrv  year  from  Itoumii  Catholic  coJlegcs  and  from  bi/u^b-clAi^s  semina 
for  youn;;  women,  nsks!:, '  Why  is  it  thnt  this  jrrcfit  army  of  younj:  cihicttt»Hl  Cotlidlia 
bos  yet  done  iiothm;:  to  foster  Catholic  litcniturc  1  '*  and  continues,  **  The  writi 
of  e%'en  luotiemte  note  who  have   been  tmineil  by  our  own  seminnrics,  cam 
counted  on  t!}e  Ungrena  of  one  Imnd  ;  the  mulfrt — wcU,  flCdetilDics  11  fccma  Do  us 
hardly  an  cxnp]?cration  to  say  tluit  there  arc  none.** 

*  This  number  should  probjibly  be  doubled  for  1871. 

*  "  The  Catholic  World  "  for  Dec.,  1870,  speaks  ihnii  of  Romm  Cadiolk  Un 
atnre  and  it*  cireuUiion  :'"The  clcryy  lire  lil>cf«l  purchasers  of  books;  of  coat 
yer^ifll  volumes  a  certain  number  e^n  {rpuerally  l»cdis|KJ«cd  of  to  Protettants; 
Catholic  biyuien  hardly  lotik  at  the  literature  of  tbrir  own  denoraina lion-  ►  • 
AH  Catbolk  publishers  who  have  made  money  in  ibc  business  have  made  it  lif  1 
sale  of  prayer-books  and  &i'hool-tKx>ki.  .  ." 

*  The  Cu tholic  World  says  the  Society's  "  tmrts  arc  sold  at  about  IS  per  cseilt 
less  than  the  coat  of  manufacture  ;  '*  and  '*  tlic  price  of  (tint  »oc»ely*ii]  voluQiai  ha^ 
always  been  below  the  staadards  of  Protestant  boiui«s/' 
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West.  Dr.  Mattison  concludes  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
publications  in  the  United  States,  including  periodicals,  books, 
and  tracts,  will  not  half  equal  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church';  that  in  books  and  tracts  the  Roman  Catholics  fall 
behind  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Publication,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  other  Protestant  institutions;  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  probably  do  not  issue  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  wliole  amomit  published  in  this  country  by  all  the  pub- 
lishing houses  (private,  denominational,  &c.)  ;  yet,  as  they 
issue  few  publications  that  are  not  intensely  Catholic — whether 
newspapers,  school-readers,  or  any  thing  else — the  sectarian 
influence  of  their  press  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  books,  &c.,  printed  than  is  that  of  the  Protestant  press 
which  issues  so  much  that  has  no  denominational  or  Protestant 
bearing  whatever. 

This  much  may  be  said  by  the  Protestant,  that  Roman  Cath- 
olicism has  never,  of  itself,  made  or  tended  to  make  the  mass 
of  the  people  intelligent  or  prosperous ;  and  that  every  fair 
comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism in  respect  to  schools,  school-systems,  general  intel- 
ligence, and  general  prosperity,  gives  a  result  unfavor?J)le  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
doctrines  of  infallibility  and  its  repression  of  private  judg- 
ment and  of  individual  liberty  and  enterprise. 

^  The  yarioos  Methodist  Book-concerns  alone  publish  some  2000  different  rol- 
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MORAL   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

No  intelligent  and  candid  Protestant  will  deny  cither  tlmf 
there  have  been  many  excellent  persons  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  cluirch,  or  that  there  may  be  and  are  now 
many  good  Christians  who  are  regarded  both  by  themselves 
and  others  as  true  Roman  Catholics.  In  an  article  published 
in  ''  Tlic  Christian  World  ''^  of  August,  1869,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Goodrich,  D.D,,  a  leading  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Cleveland, 
0.,  says  : 

"...  Imlividual  Romani^U  are  oflen  Christians.  .  ,  Especially 
among  the  lowly  and  simple-Jiearted,  there  are  tbose  to  whom  God  has 
revealed  himself  tlirough  all  the  veib  of  form  which  man  biia  inter- 
posed. •  .  •  .  Nor  would  we  question  thai  among  the  priesthood  of 
Rome,  especially  iit  Germany*  Francet  aivJ  our  own  country,  there  are 
individual  men  devoutly  consecrated  to  Christ,  who  accept  the  admix* 
tures  of  evil  in  that  Church  as  a  necessity  which  tliey  deplore,  and 
who  hope,  especially  in  this  land,  to  see  their  Church  at  last  purged  of 
these  admixtures  and  made  pure  and  evangelical.  *  .  ." 

But  the  admission  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not 
only  possesses  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tlie  saintfl,  but  em- 
braces in  it  many  real  Christians,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  view  of  Dr.  Goodricli  and  Protestants  generally  that  this 
same  church,  which  its  adhcreats  denominate  tlie  '*  Holy  Ro- 
man Clmrch,"  is  fundamentally  corrupt,  and  that  its  Bysiem 
of  faith  and  practice  is  essentially  and  inherently  hostile  to 
good  morals. 

Says  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  2d  plenary  council  uf  Balti- 
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more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg7  and  laity  of  this  country 
in  1866 : 

^'  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  a  very  humiliating  avowal  for  us  to 
make,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  idle  and  vicious  youth  of 
our  principal  cities  are  the  children  of  Catholic  parents." 

Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour,  an  intelligent  and  pains-taking 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  who  carefully  studied 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  system  at  Rome  and  else- 
where, gives  in  his  "Evenings  with  the  Romanists"  written 
about  1854,  an  introductory  chapter  on  "  the  moral  results  of 
the  Romish  System,"  which  embodies  various  statistics  re- 
specting crime  drawn  directly  from  oflBcial  returns  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  named. 

Thus  the  comparative  numbers  of  committals  (or  trials)  for 
murder  as  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  for  each  million  of  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  censuses  next  preceding  1854,  were 
these  : 


Prot.  England,    4  to  the  million. 

B.  C.  Bel;riura,  18  *'     " 

"      Ireland,     19  "    "  " 

"      Sardinia,  20  "    "  " 

"     France.     31  "    "  " 

"      Austria,    36  "    "  " 


R.  C.  Lombardj,      45  to  the  million. 
"     Tuscany,         56  "     "         " 
"     Bavaria,  68"     "         " 

"      Sicily.  90"     " 

"     Papal  States,  113"    "        " 
"     Naples,  174  "    "        " 


The  New  Englander  for  July,  1869,  and  Jan.,  1870,  contains 
some  additional  statistics  and  later  statements  on  this  subject 
from  official  returns.  Tliese  give  the  following  proi)ortion  of 
convictions  for  murder  and  attempts  at  murder,  and  for  infanti- 
ciden,  in  England  and  Prance  in  the  year  1865-6 : 

England,  1 }  convictions  to  the  million  for  murder,  &c.  ;  France,  1 2  convictions 
to  the  million.  England,  5  convictions  to  the  million  for  infanticide ;  France,  10 
ooQTictioiu  to  the  million. 


The  returns  of  suicides  in  England  and  France  for  the  4  years 
1862-^  give  the  following  yearly  average : 
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England,  64  suicides  to  the  million ;  France,  127  suicides  to  the  millioii. 

There  were  in  the  Papal  States  in  1867  according  to  offi- 
cial (French)  returns  186  mui*ders  to  each  million  of  tho  pop- 
ulation. 

ilr.  Seymour  gave  also  in  1854  various  statistics  showing  the 
immoral ity  of  Roman  Catholic  cities  and  countries  in  Europe  to 
be  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  similar  Protestant  cities  and 
countries,  and  often  twice,  thrice,  Ac,  as  great,  and  said : 

'*  Name  any  Protestant  country  or  city  in  Europe,  and  let  its  depths 
of  vice  and  immorality  bo  measured  and  named,  and  I  will  name  a 
Roman  Catholic  country  or  city  whose  depths  of  vice  and  immorality 

are  lower  still." 

Mr.  Seymour's  statistics  were  widely  published  and  stood  for 
years  unim])cached.  But  in  April,  1869, "  The  Catholic  World,** 
attempted  to  break  the  force  of  his  argument  by  citing  the  case  of 
Protestant  Stockholm,  which  it  alleged  that  Mr.  Seymour  willful* 
ly  suppressed,  and  where,  according  to  it,  the  rate  of  iUcgitimate 
birtlis  to  the  whole  number  of  births  "  is  oyer  60.  to  the  hnn 
dred,  quite  equal  to  tliat  of  Viemia."  To  this  the  New  Engf- 
lander  of  January,  1870,  replies  : 

'*  It  Bccms  to  us  sufficient  to  say  first  that  the  statement  of  the 
^  Catholic  Woi  Id '  is  untrue.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Seymour^s  state- 
ment tlic  official  return  of  illegitimacy  in  Stockholm  was  29  per  cent, 
whicli  is  considerably  less  than  'over  oO  to  the  hundred.*  Secondly 
that  the  following  eleven  Roman  Catholic  cities  were  worse  than  the 
notoriously  worst  of  all  Protestant  cities;  Paris,  33  per  cent.;  Bnuaeli^ 
35 ;  Munich,  48  ;  Vienna,  51 ;  Laibach,  38  ;  Brunn,  42;  Lints,  46 1 
Prague,  47  ;  Lemberg,  47;  Klagenfort,  56;  Gratz,  65  per  cent.* 

Tlie  official  statistics  of  Germany,  as  given  in  liie 
New  Englander  for  January,  1870,  show  an  average  rf 
117  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000  births  in  the  Profeee- 
tant  provinces,  and  of  186  in  1000  in  the  Roman  Gatholio 
provinces ;  those  of  Austria  gave  for  the  Roman  Catholic  pror- 
inces  in  1866  an  average  of  215  illegitimate  birtfas  in  eveiy 
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1000  births,  and  in  the  mixed  prorinces  (containing  9  up  to  83 
per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder  Protes  ants, 
Greeks,  &c*)  an  average  of  60  in  every  1000.  Tlie  average 
numberof  illegitimate  births  in  every  lOUO  births  for  the  varioua 
nations  of  Europe  is  as  follows  ; 

FSOTESTANT. 

Deuranrk,  HO 

England,  Scotlant]  and  Wales,  67 

Holland  (35  ptT  eeiiL  R.  C).  40 

iVuJijiia,  with  Saxon/  and  Hanover,  83 
Sweden,  with  Norway,  9<S 

6wii3!«rlftnd  ^41  per  cent.  R.  C),       55 
Wortembcrg  (between  R.  C.  Bnden 
and  Bavaria),  164 


Average, 


88 


HOMAH  CATaouo. 

Badon» 

i«i 

Biiviiria, 

sss 

Belgmm, 

?t 

Frjince, 

7B 

German  Anatria, 

im 

Italy  Idcfecrivf], 

51 

Spain  [defective]. 

56 

Average, 

iir 

or,  rejcctini,^  luily  and  Spain, 

145 

Taking  the  average  birth-rate  in  Europe,  1  a  year  for  every 
28  of  population,  the  returns  in  Italy  show  tliat  more  than  \  of  the 
births  fail  to  be  registered  ;  and  tlic  official  returns  for  Spain  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy.  It  has  licen  said  the  official  returns 
for  Ireland  gave  only  3.8  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  biiHis,  and  most 
of  this  in  the  Protestant  counties ;  but  the  registrar-general  com- 
plains that  many  births  and  deaths  are  not  registered  ;  and  the- 
comparison  of  1  Idrth  only  for  every  42  of  tlie  population  as  re* 
turned,  with  the  average  European  birth-rate  of  1  in  28,  would 
imply  that  nearly  j  of  the  births  in  Ireland  are  unregistered. 
The  percentage  ol  illegitimate  births  in  Italy,  Spain,  aud  Ire- 
laud  may  therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  imperfect  official 
returns  indicate,  and  is  of  course  unreliable. 

Other  statistics  of  immorality  given  in  the  New  Englander, 
are  such  as  these.  Roman  Catholic  Dublin  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  prostitutes  than  any  otlier  British  or  Irish  city, 
viz.,  1  for  every  301  inliabitants,  London  ha%'ing  1  for  579.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  jail  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  re- 
ported 1812  commitments  to  it  of  Protestant  women  and  3083 
of  Roman  Catholic  women  in  1864  ;  also,  60')  commitments  to 
it  of  disorderly  prostitutes  who   were  classed  as  Protestants, 

aud  921  of  disorderly  Roman  Catholic  prostitutes  in  9  months 
40 
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(Jan. — Sept.)  of  that  year,  the  population  of  the  city  being 
about  J  Protestant  and  J  Roman  Catliulic.  In  the  United  States 
Roman  Cat  hoHc  priests  claim  the  chaplaincies  of  jails  and  pris- 
ons on  the  groiHid  (which  is  probably  correct )  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  are  Roman  Catholics* 
This  would  ujL'rce  with  the  pastoral  letter,  already  cited ^  of  the 
plenary  couuluI  of  Baltimore-  The  New  York  Tribune  foi 
August  1,  1870,  publii^hcd  some  carefully  prepared  stxitistic 
from  official  sources,  from  which  the  following  are  taken  : 

New  York  city  hail  in  1855  a  population  of  G20,8tO  ;  in  l^fyO,  8iaJ 
669  (proimbly  greato  rtlian  the  truth)  ;  iu  ldG\of  72G.3St>.  In  1855  ]| 
had  175,745  Iri  h-born  inhabilanta;  {)5»986  Germaa-boru  ;  and  a  tot 
of  :326,183  foreigii-lKjm.     Iti  18G3  it  had  I6l,3:it  Jri^b-barn  :   107.268 
GermaD-boni  ;  antl  a  total  of  3rJ,07t  foreign-bom*  I^ut  a^  the  foreign! 
born  population  continue  I  heir  peculiar   influenco  though  nt    lea^t 
fir»t  generation  of  iheir  ehiltiren  who  are  born  in  tliis  country  and  i 
hence  oflie'ally  n^urncd  us  uativc-bornT  "  we  must  count  at  lea*.t  65 
cent.,  instead  of  less  than  44  of  our  population,  as  of  fon^ign  habits^  be- 
liefs and  prejudiccf^  .  ,  .  ^m 

The  worst  rowdies  and  most  dangerous  criminals  in  and  aronnd  the  ine^| 
tropolisare  ihe  eliildren  of  foreign-born  ancesiors*  and  trulh  dt^maiids  the 
gtatement  that  ^^'0  oft^uch  rowdies  and  criminals  areof  Iri^hdesccnL**  Th 
arrests  by  the  New  York  city  police  for  the  10  years  1B60-GQ  gave  ! 
64D  of  native-born  (including,  of  coursc^the  children,  bornhere.  of  fo 
born  population)  ;  357,72G  of  Irish-born  j  73,G^4  of  Gemian-bom  ; 
OC 1  of  others  ;   7i)G,l  20  arrests  in  all.     "  Thus  it  appears  th:it  w  bile  dn 
proportion  of  arrests  to  nationality  required  567  in  every  1000  of  native 
bom,  there  were  but  308  ;  where  the  Iri>h  should  have  h;wc  bad  bu 
322,  they  really  had  506 ;  the    German  proportion  waj  147,  hut 
had  only  101 :  all  others  chiefly    foi*eigners,  required   63,  and  liad  81^ 
The  native  arre^^ts  wereSO.S  in  1000  ;  all  foreign  together  were  G92  ii|_ 
1000.     Native  arrests  were  only  53  per  cent  of  duo  proportion; 
arrests  were  1  '29  per  cent*  more  than  their  share.      The  GennAna 
conBidernbly  under  their  share,  and    other  foreigners  jire  a  little  ov 
Now  when  we  consider  that  |  of  the  arrests  clasi^ed   as  nalive-i  are  I 
children  of  foreign  parents,  and  substantially    foreign   themselves,  1 
have  in  round  numbers  of  arrests  about  as  follows  for  the  10  jeiri: 
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United  States,   55,000;    Ireland,   460,000;  Germany,    115,000;  all 
others^  8G»000.     Such  is  the  lesson  of  the  police  records.  . . .  '' 

The  following  return*^  of  criminal-i  in  the  penitentuiiy  and  city  pria* 
ons  of  New  York  from  annual  reports  of  the  Ten  Gove rnor^  who  hav<e 
charge  of  public  institutions,  show  the  same  general  characteristics  ad 
to  nativity  with  the  pihce  returns  jrfven  above: 

**  Place.  Native.  Iri>ih.  German. 

Penitentiary,  1,S07  2,096  529 

City  Prisons,  25,295  44,237  8,251  " 

The  immorality  of  the  city  of  Home,  though  denied  hy  *'  The 
Cathoiic  World/*  has  been  currently  believed  by  bolli  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  for  centuries,  Martin  Luther  visited 
Rome  about  1510,  while  he  was  yet  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic, 
and  he  was  astonished  and  shocked  at  what  came  miderhis  no- 
tice in  that  "  holy  city/*     Said  he  : 

**  No  one  can  imagine  what  sins  and  infamous  actions  are  committed 
in  Home  ;  they  must  he  seen  and  heard  to  bo  believed.  Thus,  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  *  K there  is  a  hell,  Rome  Is  built  over  it : '  it  is  an 
abyss  whence  issues  every  kind  of  sin.'* 

Said  MaccliiavcUi,  the  famous  Florentine  statesman  and 
diplomatist  of  the  16th  century,  who  lived  and  died  a  Roman 
Catholic : 

**The  scandalous  examples  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome 
are  the  cjiuj^e  why  Italy  Ink*  lost  every  principle  of  piety  and  rdl  relig- 
ious feeling.  We  Italian?!  are  indebted  principally  to  the  Church  and 
the  priests  for  having  become  impious  and  immoral.** 

Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D,  D.,  long  the  influential  and  hon- 
ored pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  churuli  in  Eliza bethtown, 
N.  J,,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  brought  up  a  Roman  Cath- 
oUC|  visited  Rome  in  1851  in  order  to  see  **  Romanism  at  home.'* 
He  fully  confirms  the  testimony  of  Luther,  and  in  his  '*Kir- 
wan*8  Ijetters  to  Chief  Justice  Taney"  he  gives  astounding  par- 
ticutara  of  the  gambling,  tUeatre-going,  lewdness,  and  general 
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immorality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Rome  and  ela 
where.  He  states  that  ^''the  priests  are  the  corrupters  of 
people  and  mainly  through  the  cotifessional  and  the  women;" 
that  **  domestic  love  and  confidence,  as  a  rule,  are  mikiiown 
in  Rome;  **  that  **  there  is  no  morality  in  Rome/' 

Rev.  Luigi  [=^Lewi8]  De  Sanctis,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Rome 
in  1809,  and  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  confessor  for  15 
yeai-s,  being  8  years  curate  of  a  principal  parish  of  Rome  (the 
Magdalene),  10  years  a  qualificator  ol  the  Inquisition,  also  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  University,  ic.  He  be- 
came a  Protestant  in  1847,  was  subsequently  a  Protestant  min- 
ister at  Turin,  &c.^  and  died  Dec.  31, 1869,  while  actively  en- 
gaged as  professor  of  theology  in  the  new  Waldensian  Semina- 
ry at  Florence  and  editor  of  a  religious  ncw8pai>er.  He  wrote 
over  20  volumes  in  defense  of  Protestantism,  and  is  both  an  in- 
telligent and  reliable  witness.  His  authority  has  been  cited 
in  respect  to  nunneries  (Cbap.VIIL),  the  Inquisition  (Chap* 
XL)»  <^'c.  He  speaks  of**  the  immorality  of  the  Roman  cler- 
gy/' of  "the  habits  of  idleness,  the  vain  or  guilty  conversations 
and  i>astime8,  the  vicious  habits  in  which  tliey  engage;**  of 
*'  the  numerous  instances  of  the  public  disorders  of  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns;"  of  the  reasons  why  "the  culpable  immo- 
ralities of  the  priests  remain  so  often  unpunished,'*  these  rea- 
sons being,  (1.)  because  the  cardinal- vicar  (who  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  priests,  prostitutes,  <fcc*)  "  never  proceeds  against  a 
priest  unless  there  be  scandal,  that  is,  unless  the  neighbors 
complain ;  "  (2.)  because  *^  many  of  these  complaints  arc  consid- 
ered as  calumnies ;  ,  •  •  for  what  would  the  people  say  if  they 
know  that  the  most  zealous  priests  are  sometimes  the  worst?"* 
In  regard  to  prostitutes  in  Rome  he  says  that  '*  each  curate  has 
a  register  of  all  those  who  live  within  tlie  limits  of  his  parish  ;*' 
tliat  '*  when  a  curate  is  tired  of  one  of  these  women,  he  has 
only  to  denounce  her  to  the  vicar,  and,  if  she  have  not  iK>werful 
protectors,  she  is  immediately  imprisoned  or  exiled  ;  but  she 
cannot  be  subject  to  either  if  the  curate  does  not  complain  of. 
her."    Dr-  De  Sanctis  says  also  r 
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"  To  understaDd  the  religion  of  Rome  as  a  njllgton  of  money,  otie 
must  \mt  RoDie,  and  proceed  to  the  Uatan'o,  whtre  all  the  bishop* 
lies  of  the  world  are  for  sale ;  where  the  prices  of  ecclestasticnJ  bt-ne- 
ficea  and  matrirnonial  dlspcnsnttons  are  bargained  for;  or  to  the  *ol!ice 
of  briefe,*  where  ail  other  dispensaiion^  ai^e  for  gale,  .  •  .  It  is  at 
Rome  only  that  Po[»ery  Jesuittz^t/^  tuo  to  speak,  can  be  known  in  itf>  e^* 
lential  form ;  it  U  at  the  office  of  (hi*  Secretary  of  State,  at  '  the  chan- 
cery of  extraordinary  eccle^^iastical  afl^iirs/  that  this  whole  Qiy«^iery  of 
iniquity  unvels  itself.  .  .  .  The  Jejsuits  .  ,  .  have  Bubshtuied  fi>r 
the  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  taught  by  Scripture,  a  nmtenal,  sensual, 
and  lying  worship*  Their  policy  proclaims  liberty  of  the  coniicience  and 
religTouji  freedom  in  tli0J*e  countries  where  they  can  profit  liy  the  |K)S- 
seHsion  of  thot^e  rights,  but  tt  denotmces  them  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness at  home.  .  .  .  ** 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  an  encyclical  to  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  Italy,  Dec,  8, 1841>,  exhorta  them  to  unremitting  watch- 
fulness over  their  flocks, 

"as  it  b  to  be  feared  that  I  he  peopK  too  little  instructed  in  the 
Chri-^tian  doctrine  and  in  the  b»w  of  (.»<»< I,  and  blunted  by  a  long  indul- 
gence in  Tioe,  with  ditliculty  perceive  the  snxtres  hi  id  for  them.  .  ,  More- 
over, every  effoit  nuist  be  used  to  inspire  the  faithful  with  the  ntuioBt 
detestation  againjit  those  crimes  which  are  a  scandiil  to  our  neighlKirs 
For  you  know  how  greatly  the  numljer  of  iho^e  has  increased  who 
openly  dare  to  bhispheme  the  Saints  of  Heaven,  and  even  the  most 
holy  name  of  God,  or  who  are  known  lo  live  in  concubiriage,  nay,  even 
in  tucesL  ..." 

W»  J.  Still  man,  Esq.,  late  United  States  Consul  in  Rome, 
who  resided  there  from  1861  to  18(io,  and  had  full  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie  government  and  f»eople,  Bays 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York  Tribmio  of  Jan»  9, 1871; 

** .  .  .  Worse  than  any  thing  that  we  can  csoncetve,  was  the  gystera 
of  debauchery  kept  up  by  the  pr!e»tho<Kl.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the 
Boinan^  that,  *  if  one  would  go  to  a  hou-^e  of  iU-fame  he  mus^t  gu  liy  day, 
mi  night  tlie  priests  had  all  the  place^^  lutd  anotlier,  ^  that  idl  married 
women  were  eeducod  by  the  priests.*      The  amoura  imd   pro^guey  of 
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Antonelli  were  as  well  know^n  as  IhoBe  of  Uie  late  Emperor  of  France, 
and  no  one  who  has  lived  in  Rome  long  can  be  unaware  that  the  immo- 
rality of  that  city  (i^xcept  among  the  obstinate  Lil)eralswho  rejected  ail 
prerogatives  of  the  Church,  sls  such)  wasgreafer  tlian  any  city  in  Eu- 
rope, except  Vienna  and  Naples^  and  worse  in  its  typo  than  that  of  the 
latter  city.  .  •   ** 

The  general  tinreliableiiess  of  Irish  Catholic  laborers,  both 
male  and  female,  is  notorious.  They  are,  wiih  some  marked 
and  honorable  exce|.ition9,  careless,  wasteful,  unfaithful  to  prom- 
ises, unsci^puious  as  to  the  means  of  gaining  a  desired  end, 
regardless  alike  of  truth  in  their  assertions  and  of  the  claims  of 
Christian  benevolence  towards  their  employers,  especially  if  they 
are  l^rotestants.  Tlicy  expect  to  go  to  mass  once  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days,  spend  the  rest  of  the  sacred  day  in  idleness,  visiting,  or 
something  worse,  and  reach  heaven  by  confession  and  fienance 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.*  The  Baltimore  Episcopal  Methodist  has 
thus  graphically  delineated  the  character  of  Irish  domestio^ 
*'help:" 

**  Industrious  and  ihriflless  ;  devout  and  profane;  chaste  and  foul < 
tongued ;  choleric  and  furgiving ;  wann-hearte<l  and  utterly  unreliable  ; 
reatly  to  turn  »  fnnt'ial  intaa  frolic  or  a  frolic  inlo  a  funeral;  Bridget 
pa-i^ei*  through  life,  fiudiiig  situations  oidy  to  lo!?c  ihem,  and  seeming  to 
have  no  other  purpose  in  existence  than  to  torment  the  housekeepers  of 
Chriiitendom,*' 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  sometimes  suppresses  the  2d 
commandment  of  the  decalogue  in  its  catechisms,  &c.  Of 
works  published  in  this  country,  **Thc  Catechism  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,"  the  "  General  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine prepared  by  order  of  the  National  Council,**  "St»  John's 
Manual,''  Ax,,  bring  the  1st  and  i!d  commandmentB  into  the  1st 
and  divide  the  10th  into  9th  and  10th.  Butler's  Catechism,  as 
publitsbed  in  New  York  (see  Chapter  XIX.,  4c*),  gives  the  10 
connuandments  thus,  word  for  word  : 

**  1*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shall  not  have  straoge  gods  bc'ifore 
me,  Sic/* 

•On  their  imthrtftiness  see  Cliapier  XXV. ;  on  SiUiits,  holy-days,  C0iifcssto&  anil 
ponauce  sec  Chiiptera  XV, — XVJJl. 
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•*  2.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  TxtrcJ  thy  God  in  vain- 

**  3.  Remember  that  ihou  keep  holy  the  Sabbatli  day. 

"  4,  Honor  ihj  father  and  thj  mother. 

"  5.  Thou  shall  not  kill. 

**  6.  Thou  shak  not  eommit  adultery. 

**  7.  Thou  shall  not  steal. 

"  8.  Thou  shrtlt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor, 

**  9.  Thou  sliah  not  eo\  et  thy  neighbor's  wife, 

^  10*  Thou  ^hah  not  covel  thy  neighbar'a  goods*     Exodus  xz." 

Colloids  *'  Doctrinal  and  Scriptural  Catechism  '*  (see  Chap. 
XIX.)  abridges  the  commandments  still  mom,  giving  the  Ist 
on  p.  277  as  '*  Thou  shall  not  have  strange  gods  liclore  me,** 
and  then  devoting  more  than  30  pages  to  this  command  as  thus 
given;  yet  on  pp.  275-G  tlie  copy  of  the  cominandments,  '*  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scripture.^  book  of  Exodus,  ch. 
XX,,'*  gives  the  1st  as  above  with  this  in  addition:  "Thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself  a  graven  thing :  thou  shalt  not  adore  them 
nor  serve  them/*  The  catechisms  published  in  this  country  are 
thus  inconsistent  in  their  citations  of  this  commandment;  tliose 
published  in  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  countries  probably 
omit  more  uniformly  that  part  of  their  1st  commandment 
which  we  pro]*crly  call  the  2d  commandment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  boasts  of 
many  mi  rafales  performed  in  modern  times.  The  Roman 
Breviary,  ^^  The  Glories  of  Mary,"  and  other  devotioual  works, 
are  full  of  accounts  of  miracles,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen 
from  ''  The  Glories  of  Mary  : " 

A  certain  married  man  who  lived  viciously,  having  been  prevailed  cm 
by  his  virtuous  wif«  to  say  n  "  Ilail  Mary  "every  lime  he  pjiFScd  be- 
fore ber  altar,  was  one  iiitrht  iibout  to  hd^  when  he  ^aw  a  lamp  bum* 
ing  Wfore  an  imajre  of  the  Virgin  holding  ihe  iiifuDt  Jesu,=.  V|;on  Hay- 
ing •*  Hail  Mary."  he  saw  the  itifent  covered  with  wtninds  and  fresh 
blood  flowing  from  them  ;  and  then  he  began  to  weep  for  having 
wounded  his  Redeemer  by  his  sins ;  but  the  infant  turning  awny  from 
him,  he  be?Jought  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  began  to 
entreat  her  Son  to  pardon  him,  and,  on  hti  continued  refusjtl,  ^be  put 
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the  infant  in  the  niche  and  prostrated  herself  before  him,  saying, ''  My 
Son,  I  will  not  leave  thy  feet  till  thou  hast  pardoned  thb  sinner."  Then 
Josus  8<iid,  ^^  My  mother,  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;  dost  thou  wish  for 
his  pardon?  for  love  of  thee  I  will  pardon  him.  Let  him  come  and 
kiss  my  wounds/*  As  the  weeping  sinner  kLssed  the  infant's  wounds, 
they  were  iiealed  ;  Jesus  cmhraccd  him  as  a  sign  of  pardon ;  and  the  man 
afterwards  led  a  holy  life,  and  was  ever  full  of  love  to  the  blessed  Yir^ 
gin,  his  benefactress. 

Ill  the  cathedral  at  Naples  are  shown  two  old  vials  said  to 
contain  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  is  ordinarily  coagu- 
lated, but  miraculously  litiuefies  and  boils,  usually  in  Septem- 
ber, May,  and  December,  when  the  saint's  head  looks  at  it.  The 
Koman  Breviary  s^iys  that  his  remains  once  extinguished  a  fiery 
eruption  of  Jlount  Vesuvius.  It  is  a  well-known  story,  and  is 
related  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  confirmed  to  him  in  Naples,  that 
when  the  French  in  Na|)olcon'8  day  occupied  Naples,  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius  wrathfully  refused  to  liquefy,  and  a  riot  of  the 
populace  was  imminent ;  but  the  French  commander  having 
been  informed,  cannons  were  planted  before  the  church  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  priests 
tliat  unless  the  blood  liquefied  in  10  minutes,  the  church  and 
city  would  be  fired,  whereupon  in  about  5  minutes  the  blood 
boiled  up,  and  the  jxjople  rejoiced. 

The  "  holy  coat  of  Treves  "  is  said  to  be  the  seamless  coat  of 
our  Savior  (John  19:  23,  24),  sold  to  the  apostles  by  the 
soldier  who  obtained  it  by  lot,  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
Christian  family  for  3  centuries,  discovered  in  the  4th  century 
by  the  empress  Helena  in  Palestine,  and  brought  by  her  to 
Treves  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  was  miraculously  identi- 
fied in  1190,  and  has  been  miraculously  preserved  from  pillage, 
fire,  &c.,  till  this  ap:e,  though  it  was  not  publicly  exhibited  till 
1512.  It  was  exhil>ited  with  great  eclat  from  Aug.  18tfa  to 
Oct.  6th,  18U,  and  was  then  visited  by  at  least  500,000  (some 
say  1,000,000  or  1,100,000)  persons,  who  gave  at  least  flOOr 
000,  bought  80,000  medals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  hesidea  ] 
chasing  chaplets  and  other  articles  of  devotioni  r 
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all  an  income  to  bishop  Arnold  of  Treves  and  to  the  diurch 
of  probably  |«200,000  to  $400,000,  Dimng  this  Ihne  llie  city 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  pruecsaions  were  continnally  pass- 
ing  through  the  streets  and  puldlc  places  ;  theatres,  menager- 
ies, pup{ et'Shows,  and  other  scenej*  of  mirth  and  revelry 
alioundcd  ;  pilgrims  begged  alms  on  the  road  and  brought  of- 
ferings ;  and  many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  teen 
effected  by  the  liolycoat,  especially  (»ne  of  Miss  Droste  de  Wis- 
chcring,  niece  of  the  Areldjisliup  of  Cologne,  wh  i  had  a  paraly- 
zed leg,  and  was  restored  xVugust  30th  by  touching  the  relic 
thi*ec  times.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  as  the  cityofArgen- 
teuil  in  France  claims  that  the  Lord's  coat  was  dcjiosited 
there  and  not  in  Treves,  and  as  many  otJier  cities  and  villages 
claim  to  possess  it  or  a  (»art  of  it,  there  must  be  a  mistake  or 
an  imposture  somewhere. 

In  the  Xeapolilaji  city  of  Bari  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  sacred 
thonis  tliat  woimded  the  head  of  Jesus,  This  thorn  dro|>ped 
blood  on  Good  Friday,  March  25,  1842,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  1802  about  1  a.m.  Tlic  same  miracle  took  place  at  Andria 
(about  £0  miles  from  Bari),  which  also  has  a  sacix^d  thorn; 
and  according  to  the  rule  must  take  place  in  1804  and  1910, 
but  not  between  those  years,  as  Good  Friday  oidy  Uicn  comes 
on  the  25th  of  March. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  19, 1846,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  two  young  shepherds  near  a  spring  or  fountain 
(whicli  she  changed  from  intermittent  to  perennial)  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Salette  in  S.  E,  France.  A  Roman  Catholic 
journal  of  Paris, ie  Moniteur  CathoIU^u€  (=  The  Catholic  Mon- 
itor) of  Feb.  13^18*10,  declared  that  more  than  100  wonderful 
cures  had  been  effected  the  preceding  year  with  many  remark- 
able conversions;  that  more  than  fiO^OOO  pilgrims  had  visited 
the  spot;  and  that  there  was  a  great  demaud  for  water  from 
the  fountain,  and  fur  mementoes  of  tlie  holy  apparition,  as 
pamphlets,  images,  engravings,  niLMlals,  &c,  Tfie  story  of  the  a[> 
parition  at  La  Salctte  was  not  however  credited  by  all  Roman 
Catliotics,  though  strenuously  maintained  by  the  priests  of  the 
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Vicinity   and   their    bishop.     Cardinal    Bonald,  archbishop  of 
Lyons  and  **  primate  of  all  the  Gauls/'  addressed  a  circular  ta- 
all  the  priests  of  his  dioccBe,  cautioning  them  against  ajKJcryJ^ 
phal  miracles,  attributing  these  to  pecuiiiary  speculation,  uharg 
ing   their   authors  with  aiming  at  procuring  dishonest   gainJ 
and  forbidding  the  pubhshiiig  from  the  pulpit,  without  leave,  of 
any  account  of  a  miracle,  even  though  its  authenticity  should  be 
attested  by  aiiother  bisliop*     Abb^  Dcleon,  a  priest  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Grenoble,   published  ^^  an  address  to  the  pope  **  and  a 
work  entitled  ^*  La  Salette  a  Valley  of  Lies,"  in  both  of  whichl 
it  was  maintained,  with  proofs^  tliat  the  apparition  was  got  up 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Lamerlidre,  a  lialf-crazy  nun,  who  person- 
ated the  ¥irgiu  JUary*     The  nun  so  charged  brought  a  suit  for 
defamation  against  the  abb6  before  the  court  at  Grenolile,  suingJ 
for  damages  to  the  amount  of  20,000  francs  (=rr  §4000  nearly),! 
The  abb^  was  acquitted  ;  but  the  nun  carried  the  case  by  appe^ 
to  a  liigher  court,  which  sat  with  closed  doors  in  May,  1857, 
coalirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and  condemned  her] 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  tlio  prosecution.      The  young   shcp-J 
herds  (a  girl  uf  13  named  Mdlauie,  and  a  boy  of   11    iiamedl 
Mas:imin)  wcr-e  suun  spoiled  by  the  notice  they  attracted,  andi 
botii  turned  out  liadly* 

Rev.  Ramon  Monsalvatge,  w  ho  was  in  early  life  a  Spanislil 
monk,  and  afterwards  a  Carbst  soldier,  but  for  yean-i  a  Protest- 
ant minister  in  South  America,  relates  that  atone  time  a  churci 
was  ransacked  which  had  a  much'Wor8hi|>ed  image  of  tho  Vii 
gin  that  somei:im3S  shed  tears  ;  ani  it  was  di.sci>vored  that  this] 
was  etTccted  by  tubes  tilled  with  water  raised  to  the  prof)er  lev- 
el, so  that  a  little  shaking  would  cause  a  few  drops  to  spill  over.  I 
In  anotber  church  was  a  venerated  image  of  Christ,  apjmrcntly 
of  marble,  but  really  o^  papier  machi  and  hollow,  so  tliat  aj 
stream  of  boiling  water  tlirown  into  it  would  exude  through  it 
and  form  globules  of  moisture  on  the  surface, 

Muuy  pretended  miracles  have  been  exposed  ;  and  many  oth*| 
ers  seem  to  a  Protestant  to  need  no  formal  exposure  or  refuta- 
tion.   The  miracles  of  the  Bible  have  their  weighty  reasons 
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Jnstifjing  tlie  iiilerpositioii  of  God  and  the  suspcnsioii  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  but  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  miracles  &ho\r 
no  sufficient  reason  for  their  perfurnianee  and  no  divine  wisdom 
in  their  mode  or  objoet.  Protestants  will  agree  with  the  Cath- 
olic theologian,  Henry  Klce,  in  saying, 

•'  Miracles  have  generally  lK;en  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  tlie 
presence  and  majesty  of  God ;  they  shoald  be  neuher  absurd  nor  im- 
moral, nor  conducive  to  eiToneoos  doctrine,  nor  imworUiy  of  the  Deity/* 

St.  Augustine,  too,  uttered  a  weighty  sentiment  when  he  said, 

**  The  end  of  true  miracles  is  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  completely 
independent  of  an  interested  human  worship/' 

As  to  the  professedly  miracnlous  cures  which  are  reported, 
tliey  are  no  more  wonderful  tlian  the  cures  attributed  to  ani- 
mal  magnetinni  and  spiritualism  and  the  quackery  of  various 
kinds  of  which  the  history  of  medicine  is  full.  Every  physician 
or  metaphysician  knows  how  |>owerful  in  certain  circumstances 
is  the  etTeet  of  sympathy  or  i\iith  or  fear  or  other  mental  emo- 
tion upon  the  bodily  condition.  There  is  no  need  and  no  just 
cause  for  supposing  a  nnracle  or  a  suf>ernatural  interposition 
either  of  the  devil  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  every  case  which 
we  cannot  understand  and  explain,  and  certainly  no  propriety 
or  rationality  in  believing  professed  miracles  which  arc  not 
duly  substantiated.  Our  Savior's  miracles  were  not  wrought 
in  a  corner,  liut  challenged  the  closest  investigation  and  tlio  se- 
verest scrutiny  of  foes  as  well  as  of  frietids  ;  but  the  reputed  mirar 
cles  of  mfxlern  times  at^e  often  performed  in  the  presence  of 
those  only  who  are  interested  to  Ijelieve  them,  or  in  a  place 
where  the  distance  of  spectators,  especially  the  sceptical,  or  the 
dimness  of  the  light,  or  some  other  circumstance  is  favorable 
to  the  pra<2tice  of  deception,  or  at  least,  renders  the  suspicion  of 
fraud  not  unnatural  to  those  who  are  cither  sceptical  or  cau» 
tious  about  believing* 

Tlie  fi-auds  which  have  undoulitedly  been  connected  with 
pretended  miracles  and  the  so-called  relics  of  saints,  the  dis* 
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honest  subterfuges  which  have  been  |)racticcd  by  Jesuits  and 
others  (see  Chapter  IV.,  on  the  bull  ^^terntii  tile  and  Bellar- 
min's  course ;  Chapter  IX.,  Ac*),  the  immoralirieB  practiced 
or  planned  and  protected  by  popes  and  councils  and  monastics 
(sec  Chapters  IIL,  VL,  VIII,),  the  savage  cruelties  of  inqui^ 
itors  and  persecutors  (see  Chapters  XL,  XII.)  ^he  hostility  to 
and  misi^pi'csentation  of  the  ''  Protestant  Bibles"  (see  Chapter 
XIII.),  the  formalism  and  heartlessness  so  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship  generally  (see  Chapter  XIV.),  the  sub- 
stitution of  honor  to  saints  and  relics  and  pictures  and  images 
for  the  worship  due  to  God  only  and  of  honor  to  saints'  days 
for  due  regard  to  the  Lord's  day  (see  Chapters  XV,,  XVL),  the 
abominations  connected  with  confession  and  the  confessional, 
offenses  and  penalties  and  indulgences  (see  Chapters  X  VIL — 
XIX.),  the  attempts  to  centralize  all  power  in  the  Roman  hi- 
erarchy and  to  make  the  |)eople  unthinking  and  unreasoning 
machines  (see  Chapters  XXL — XXIV.),  all  these  things,  with 
what  has  l)een  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter,  are  to  Protestr 
ants  so  many  conclusive  argimients  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  is  inherently  and  incorrigibly  hostile  to  tnw 
and  Scriptural  morality. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

RELATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM  TO   CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  would  be  more  distasteful  to  the  mass  of 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  in  this  country,  or  would  be  more 
speedily  and  decidedly  resented  by  them,  than  the  charge 
against  them  or  their  church,  of  hostility  to  liberty.*  Not 
only  would  they  at  once  deny  the  charge  as  a  slander,  but 
they  might  point  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
colony  of  Maryland  as  the  first  to  establish  religious  liberty 
on  this  continent  f — ^to  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  "  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — and  to  many  others  who  have  been  Roman 
Catholics  and  also  earnest  supporters  of  our  free  institutions. 
All  this  candid  Protestants  may  and  do  freely  admit,  except 
the  priority  of  Maryland  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ad- 
vocacy or  establishment  of  true  religious  liberty  in  America. 

•  Said  archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  sermon  delivered  October  6,  1867, 
and  since  published  by  him  *  "  The  church  leaves  to  the  human  mind  aU  needful 
liberty.     She  refuses  it  none  but  what  is  a  '  cloak  for  malice/  " 

t  This  claim  for  Maryland  and  the  Itoman  Catholics  is  often  indorsed  by 
Protestants.  Thus  Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  speaks  of  Sir 
George  Calvert,  who  was  the  first  baron  of  (or  lord)  Baltimore  and  father  of  Ce- 
dlius  Calvert  C2d  Lord  Baltimore)  and  of  Leonard  Calvert  (1st  governor  of  Mary- 
land) :  "'lie  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious 
secority  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to 
plan  the  establishmeat  of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by  recognizing  the  rightful  equal- 
ity of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of  Papists  was  the  spot,  where,  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  ex- 
pkired,  the  mild  foibeanuioe  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the 
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The  cliartcr  of  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  of 
England  to  the  2d  Lord  Baltimore,  June  20, 1632 ;  a  settle- 
ment was  begun  March  27, 1634  ;  but  neither  the  charter  nor 
the  governor's  oath  nor  any  early  law  of  the  colony  broached 
any  idea  of  tolerance  or  protection  except  for  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  R;)man  Catholics  certainly  had  religious  liberty  in 
Maryland,  for  the  colony  was  founded  to  be  an  asylum  for 
them  ;  Protestants  who  had  rights  in  England  must  have  rights 
in  Maryland  also  under  the  charter  and  laws  of  the  colony ; 
but,  by  the  Maryland  "  act  of  toleration  "  of  1649  which  pro- 
hibited molesting  or  discountenancing  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion any  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  those  who  denied  the 
Trinity  (i.  e.,  Jews,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  &c.)  were  to  be 
punished  with  death,  and  those  who  reproached  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &c.,  were  to  be  fined,  whipped,  and  for  the  3d  offense 
banislied ;  and  '*  all  unseasonable  disputatious  in  points  of 
religion  "  were  forbidden  as  early  as  1638.  On  the  other  hand 
Roger  Williams  as  eariy  as  1631  publicly  maintained  "  soul- 
liberty  "  in  Boston  and  Salem,  Mass.,  and  denied  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  ])unish  for  any  but  civil  offenses;  he  preached 
in  Plymouth  without  molestation  for  about  2  years,  1631-8 ; 
banished  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  the  latter  part 
of  l()-5r>,  he  founded  Providence  in  June,  1636,  as  a  "  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience  ; "  and  there  a  common- 
wealth was  established  on  the  principle  of  subjection  to  Ihe 
orderly-expressed  will  of  the  majority,  "  only  in  civil  things,'' 
one  of  the  eariiest  laws  being  that  no  man  shall  be  molested 
for  his  conscience.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  rhetorically  says  of  Roger  Williams : 

^^  lie  wad  the  first  person  in  modem  Christendom  to  assert  in  iti 
plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  couscieDce,  the  equalitj  of 

opinions  before  the  law." 

It  is  certain  that  Roger  Williams  and  his  colony  advocated 
and  practically  exemplified  the  principle  of  full  religiooi  ftei^ 
dom,  and  that  liberty  soon  became  a  sacred  principle  r 
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tlie  Indepejideuts  of  England.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  fact  of  individual  responsiljility  to  God  are  indeed  the 
Scriptural  l>asis  of  Protestantism  itself  as  well  as  of  civil  and 

^teligious  liberty.  Mcnno  antl  others  in  the  lOth  century  pro- 
tested against  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
rights  of  conscience*  John  Rohinson,  the  minister  of  tlve 
Pilgrims  who  settled  Plymoutli,  solemnly  charged  them  in  his 

^parting  advice  "to  fuOow  him  no  further  than  he  followed 
Christ/-  and  to  be  ready  to  receive  anything  winch  God  might 
reveal  to  tlieni  by  any  other  instrument  of  his  ;  because  "  he 
was  very  confident  the  Lortl  had  more  light  and  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word.'*  He  had  already  said  in 
1610  in  his  '*  Justification  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of 
England '': 

"  We  may  not  Btint  or  circuinBcribe  either  our  knowletlgp,  or  faith, 
or  obedience,  within  Btraiter  hounds  than  the  whole  reveakid  will  of 
God,  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  whereof  we  must  daily  increase 
and  e^lify  oursclveH  ;  much  less  must  we  suffer  onrselves  to  be  fitnpped 
of  any  hberty  which  Christ  our  Lord  hatb  purchased  for  us,  and  given 
us  to  use  for  our  good  (Gal.  5  : 1)." 

Still  more  clearly  and  in  the  same  centmy  Bpoke  Robert 
Barclay,  a  Scottish  Quaker,  and  an  associate  of  William  Penii 
(the  founder  of  Petuisylvania)  and  of  George  Fox : 

**  Since  God  hath  asmmed  to  himself  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
ciuscieuce,  who  alone  can  rightly  instruct  and  govern  it,  therefore  it  is 
not  lawful  fur  any  whosoevf^r,  hy  virUie  of  any  authority  or  principal- 
ity they  lioast  in  the  government  of  this  world,  to  force  ihe  consciences 
of  others  ;  and  therefore  all  killing,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  and 
other  such  things  which  are  inflicted  upon  men  for  the  alone  exerciBe 
of  their  conscience  or  difference  in  worship  or  opinion,  prowedeth 
from  the  Bjiirit  of  Cain  the  murderer,  and  is  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
providing  always  that  no  man,  under  the  pretense  of  conscience,  preju- 
dice  his  neighbor  in  hi&  life  or  estate,  or  do  any  thing  destructive  to  or 
incousistent  with  human  society ;  iri  which  case  tlie  Inw  is  for  the  trans- 
gressor, and  j^sticG  is  to  be  admiuistered  upon  all  without  respect  of 
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It  was  in  the  Protestant  colonies  of  New*  England,  New 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ac,  rather  than  in  Roman  Catholic 
Maryland,  that  the  first  seeds  of  American  liberty,  both  civi 
and  religious,  were  planted. 

But  in  order  to  detennino  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  and  system  to  liberty,  it  is  needful  to  in«iuire  into 
tlie  position  and  course,  not  so  much  of  individual  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  of  the  authorities  and^ 
leaders  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Church  itself  as  an  organized 
body  acting  through  these. 

The  encyclical  letter  of  pope  Gregory  XYI»  in  1844,  inl 
which  he  condemned  not  only  the  Christian  Alliance,  hut  alsal 
the  religious  liljerty  or  liberty  of  conscience  which  it  sougbfcj 
to  promote,  is  given  in  Chapter  IV.  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX.  J 
says  in  his  encyclical  of  Dec.  8,  1864  : 

**  ,  .  .   As  3  ou  are  well  aware,  venerable  brethrenj  there  are  a] 
great  number  of  men  in  the  present  day  who,  applying  to  civil  ftoclety 
the  impjfius  an«l  ab!?urd  principle  of  naturalism,  as  it  is  culled,  dare  taj 
teacli  *  that  the  perfect  riglil  of  public  society  and  civil  progress  abao 
lutely  require  a  condition  of  human   society   coiistiluted  and  goveme 
without  regard  to  all  considerations  of  religion,  as  if  it  had  no  existencei  ] 
or  at  least  without  making  any  distinction  between  true  religion  andl 
heresy.*      And,   contrary  to   the   teachings   of  the  Holy  Scripture  ' 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Fathers,  they  do  not  hefiitate  to  affirm  'that 
the  l>e5t  condition  of  society  is  that  in   which  the   power  of  the  laity  if  J 
not  eoTui>elled  to  inflict  the  penalues  of  law  upon  viohitors  of  the  Catb* 
olic  religion  unless  required  by  considerations  of  public  ^ety.'      Ao 
tuated  by  an  idea  of  social  govemnient  so  altsolutely  false,  they  do  not 
hesitate  ftirther  to  propagate  this  erroneous  opinion,  very  hurtlul  to  the] 
safety  of  the  Catholic  church  and  of  souls*  and  termed  ^  Mirium*  hf\ 
our  predecessor,  Gregory  XVL,  of  excellent  memory,  viz  : — *  Liberty  I 
of  conscience  and   of  worship  m  the  right  of  every  man — a  right  wluchj 
ought   to  be  proclaimed  and  established  by  law  in  every  well-conj^tita-i 
ted  State  :  and    that  citizens  are  entitled  to  make  known  and  ded^^^l 
with  a  lilierty  which  neither  the  eceleslaBtical  nor  the  civil  authorityl 
can  limit»  ibeir  oonviction^^  of  whatever  kind^  f^ither  by  wonl  of  months 
or   through   the  press,  or  by   other  means.     But  in   making  these 
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msh  assertions  thej  do  not  reflect,  they  do  not  oonssider  that  they  preach 
the  liberty  of  iierdttion.  ..." 

Among  the  "  principal  errors  of  our  time"  mentioned  in  the 
appciidod  Sj/llabua  as  previously  condemjied  by  Fins  IX.,  are: 

**  55.  The  Church  must  be  separated  from  the  State  and  ihe  State 
from  the  Church. — (Alloc  'Acerbissimum^'  Sept.  27,  18(52  )"* 

^*  77.  In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  necei5sary  that  the  Catholic 
religion  shall  be  held  as  the  only  religion  uf  tli©  State,  to  ilie  exeiusion 
of  all  other  mrxies  of  worship. — (Alloc.  Nismove^rum,  July  26,  1855,)*' 

**  80.  The  Romiin  Pontiflf  can  and  oiiglit  reconcile   himself  to  and 
agree  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  modern  civilization. — (Alloc  «/a»i^ 
dudum  cemimu*^  March  18,  ISGl.)*' 

The  "  Nicaragua  Gazette"  of  January  1,  1870,  published 
the  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Antonclli  (see  Chap.  V.)  to 
the  bishop  of  Nicaragua  in  Central  America  ; 

"  We  have  lately  been  informed  here  that  an  attempt  lias  been  made 
to  change  the  order  of  thing;?  hitherto  existing  in  that  rejiublic,  by  pnb- 
liahhig  a  programme  in  whicli  are  enunciated  *  freedom  of  education* 
and  of  worship.  Both  these  principles  are  not  only  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  but  are  in  contradiction  with  the  con* 
oordat  established  between  the  Holy  See  and  that  republic*  Although 
we  doubt  not  that  your  most  illustrious  and  reverend  lordship  will  do 
all  in  your  power  against. maxima  so  destructive  to  the  Church  and  to 
society,  still  we  deem  it  by  no  means  supei^fluous  to  atimulate  your  well- 
known  seal  to  see  tliat  the  clergy^  and  nt^ove  all  the  curates,  >  tlo  thek 
duty.  G.  Cardinal  Anton  el  Li." 

Rev.  Dr,  Wy lie  of  Edinburgh,  in  hia  *'  Awakening  of  Italy," 
published  in  18G6,  cites  the  catechisms  of  Father  Giovanni 
Perrone,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  College,  **  and  by 
common  consent  Rome's  first  living  theologian.**  Tlieso  cat- 
echisms have  Ijcen  circulated  '*  in  scores  of  thousands,  not  in 
Italy  only,  but  in  Fmnce,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany.*-     In  his 

Bktechism  on  Protestantism,  Perrone  maintains  that  its  first 

^IDti  the  cluUc«  uf  t'lc  cunu«a  or  prieatj  haFiag  the  chaii^  ol  m>uU,  seo  ChA,  YIL 
XVIL,  XVia,  4c 
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pro[)agator8  ''  deserved  the  gallows,"  and  that  it  is  "  horrible  in 
theory,  immoral  in  practice  ;  it  is  an  outrage  ou  God  and  man  ; 
it  is  destructive  to  society,  and  at  war  with  good  sense  and  de- 
cency." In  his  Catechism  on  the  Catholic  Church,  Perrone 
teaches  that  "  heresy,  being  a  crime  against  tlie  state,  ought 
to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  civil  jwwer  and  the  Inquis- 
ition." He  adds,  that  *Mn  countries  where  heretics  are  the 
majority,  this  method  need  not  be  taken." 

Said  "  The  Catholic  World"  of  January,  1870: 

<^  .  .  .  My  right  of  conscience  is  the  law  for  the  state,  and  prohib- 
its it  from  enacting  anything  that  violates  it.  My  conscience  is  mj 
church,  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  any  restriction  of  her  freedom,  or 
any  act  in  violation  of  her  rights,  violates  or  abridges  my  right  or  free- 
dom of  conscience,  which,  where  equal  rights  are  recognized,  the  state 
has  no  right  i<>  do  in  my  case  any  more  than  iu  that  of  any  other.  .  . 
The  state  is  just  as  much  bound  to  respect,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Catliolic  Church  in  her  faith,  her  constitution,  her  discipline  and  her 
worship,  as  if  she  were  the  only  religious  body  in  the  nation.'  Other 
religious  IkxUcs  exist  and  have,  not  before  God,  but  before  civil  Bocietj, 
equal  rights  with  her ;  and  if  the  state  can  do  notliing  to  violate  their 
rights  of  conscience,  it  can  do  nothing  to  violate  hers,  as  it  in  &ct  does 
in  its  legislation  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce,  both  here  and  in 
nearly  all  European  states  and  empires.  It  cannot  violate  the  Catho- 
lic con>cicnce  iu  order  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  conscience.  ..." 

"  The  Catholic  World"  of  April,  1870,  also  said  : 

*'  The  Church  is  instituted,  as  every  Catholic  who  understands  his  re- 
ligion believes,  to  guard  and  defend  the  rights  of  God  on  earth  »gMn«t 
any  and  every  enemy,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  She  therefbre 
does  not  and  cannot  accept,  or  in  any  degree  favor,  liberty  in  the  Pkot* 
estant  sense  of  liberty.**.  .  . 

"  The  Catholic  World  "  said  also  in  July,  1870: 

*Thc  arirument  here  »ccms  to  be,  thai  aU  the  legislation  of  the  statSp  all  tbs  dwil 
and  rclipoiis  ri;:ht8  of  others,  and  even  the  public  safety  must  bow  to  the  I 
acy  of  the  Roman  Cutholic  church  ;    that  the  Roman  Catholic  chwcli  Is  1 
tionably  and  infallibly  ri^ht ;  and  that  every  thing  which  oonflieti  widi  tlM  i 
of  pope  or  ectiinonical  council  violates  the  CathoUc'i  right  of  oonsdsMi^  I 
be  abolished  or  annihilau^d. 
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"  •  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  ib  the  mecUura  and  chnnni4  thrwugh 
which  the  will  of  God  is  expressed.  .  -  .  While  die  state  has  rights, 
she  has  them  only  in  virtue  and  by  permission  of  the  superior  author- 
ity, and  that  authority  c^u  only  be  exi>re<.>ed  through  the  church-  -  . 

Government  and  h*gishuion  iiiforme<l,  directed,  and  guided 

by  Catholic  justice  is  the  moi^t  humane,  benignant,  equal,  just,  merci- 
ful, and  forbearing  of  any  that  can  possibly  exi^-t,  and  the  temporal 
government  of  the  head  of  (he  Church  is  to-day  the  best  in  the  world.* 
• .  The  Consiitutton  and  Dcidanition  of  Independence  guarantee  lite,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  Catholic  Talue.4  hi^  life  that 
he  may  d'^vote  it  Ijo  the  service  of  the  church,  and  if  ref|uired,  offer  it 
for  her  liafety  and  lionor  ;  liberty,  to  be  an  I  remain  Catholic,  enjny  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  transmit  this  pricele^ii  iiilieri- 
tanre  unimpaired  to  hh  defcendjmts;  the  pursuit  of  happiucS',  that  he 
may  attain  the  happine-s  of  heaven  I  .  *  The  coiTstitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Unitr^d  States  have  the  approval  of  the  holy  ^ee.  The 
Catholic  i-*  satisfied  with  the  laws  of  hh  country,  and  only  dissjitisfied 
with  local  legislation,  which  contravenes  the  implied  pledges  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  common  hiw,  l>a>ed  uj:K>n  the  canon  law.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom in  religion  etuitlea  him  to  protection  against  oj>en  and  secret  attacks 
upon  what  he  holds  moist  dear,  under  the  guii^e  of  slate  cduQition,  and 
which  are  invariahly  made  in  every  system  of  un catholic  or  iulidel  ed* 
ucation.  .  .  ,  '* 

The  4  following  extracts  from  Roman  Catholic  periodicalSj 
harmonizing  with  what  lias  preceded,  are  taken  from  '^The 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  *'  for  March  and  S«3i>- 
tember,  1 852,  and  August, 1854,  where  they  aredouljtless  correct- 
ly quoted  from  the  originals.  The  first  is  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
newspaper  in  England  called  the  **  Rambler/'  and  fuHy  endorsed 
by  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  of  New  York  under  date  of  Jime 
26,1852: 

"  Religious  liberty,  in  the  senfte  of  a  libert  j  possessed  by  eveiy  man 
to  choose  his  own  religion,  is  one  of  the  mo«t  wicke<l  delusions  ever 
foisted  upon  this  age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit.  The  very  name  of 
liberty — except  in  the  sense  of  a  permission  t^  do  certain  definite  acta 
^^ught  to  be  banished  from  the  domain  of  religion.  .  • .  No  man  has  ii 
iThis  WM  writtco  before  ihc  Xt«dtHri  occu|Hitioii  of  Roint:  ( aee  Chapters  L  outl  IIL). 
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right  to  choose  hb  religion.  .  .  •  Catholicism  is  the  meet  mtolerant  of 
ereods.  It  is  intolerance  it-eH  for  it  h  truth  itself.  We  might  as  rwr 
tlottailhr  nt&iot&tn  that  a  !^ne  man  has  m  right  to  believe  that  2  and  2 
do  not  make  4,  as  this  theory  of  religiouj  liberty.  lis  impiety  id  only 
equaled  by  its  absurdity ."^ 

<*The  Sheplserd  of  the  Tallcy/'  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
up  to  1854,  said,  Nov.  23,  18ol: 

"  The  Church  b  of  neceasity  intoleranL  Heresy  »he  endures  when 
and  where  she  must ;  but  fhe  hales  it,  and  directs  all  her  energies  to 
itfl  destruction.  If  Catholics  ever  gain  an  immense  numerical  majority, 
leligtous  freedom  in  this  eountjy  is  at  an  end.  So  our  enemies  say* 
So  we  believe.** 

The  same  newspaper  said  also ; 

"  . .  .  .  The  civil  power  has  its  limits ;  it  may  overstep  ihem  ;  foe  it 
is  not  infiillible,  like  the  Church ;  when  it  does  fo,  obedience  at  once 
ceases  to  be  a  duty*  The  question  of  i!ie  justice  or  injustice  of  a  civil 
enactment,  is  one,  however,  which  the  individual  is  not  competent  to  de- 
cide ;  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  tribunal  capable  of  determining  a 
point  like  this  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  llie 
Church  ;  and  the  fnct  that  the  Church  is  such  a  tribunal,  is  a  suHicieut 
answer  to  all  tho>e  who  declaim  against  her  as  an  enemy  of  tlie  nghta 
of  man.  Civil  libcrfy  cannot  exij?t  without  the  Church.  *  Where  she 
19  not  recognized,  anarchy  or  dofiotism  mu^t  of  necessity  prevail 
Grant  that  no  tribunal  exists  capable  of  pronouncing  when  the  Slate 
transcends  its  powers,  when  mm  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  obe<li* 
ience,  and  when  it  becomes  sinful  to  ohcy*  and  you  either  e^tabhfih  des^ 
pot  ism  by  a-^rting  lliut  every  Pt^ite  enactment  must  of  necessity  be 
obeyed,  or  destroy  government  altogether,  and  introduce  universal  dU* 
order,  by  applying  to  practical  life  that  most  absurd  of  all  doctrineS| 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment !...." 

Brownson*8  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1852,  bad  these 

words  : 

I  It  seem*  to  follow  from  this,  that  Protestants  do  not  kncvw  whit  ciril  lil^rty  ta, 
and  cannot  possess  it  without  I'ciming  undiT  the  iRuiovoIent  control  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  church,  liko  the  Waldeuses  in  16^>  &c*     See  Chaptcn  XIL,  X     XAL, 
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**..,.  All  the  righu  the  secUhave  or  can  have  are  derived  from  ihe 
State,  and  rest  on  exp*  diency.  A*  (ht^y  have  in  thtiir  character  of 
sects,  hostile  to  the  true  religion,  no  rights  under  ihe  law  of  nature  or 
the  law  of  God,  they  are  ueitlier  wronged  nor  deprived  of  liberty  if  the 
Slate  refuses  to  grant  them  any  rights  at  all 

**  The  sorriest  sight  to  us  is  a  Catholic  throwing  up  hk  cap  and 
shouting*  *  All  hail»  Democracy.  *  ,  .  •  " 

Tlie  New  York  Tablet,  as  quoted  in  (he  "  Christian  World  " 
of  July,  1867,  has  this  view  of  I'eligious  liberty : 


**• .  •  No  self-appointed  missionaries  of  self-created  societies  haiTd 
any  rights  against  the  national  religion  of  any  country,  and  no  claim 
even  to  toleration.  The  Catholic  missionary  has  the  right  to  freedom 
because  he  goes  cloihed  with  the  authority  of  God^  and  Ijec^iuse  he 
he  is  f^ent  by  authority  that  has  from  God  the  ri«*ht  to  send  hira. 
To  refuse  to  hear  him  is  to  refuse  lo  hear  God,  and  to  clo>e  a  Catholic 
church  is  to  shut  up  the  house  of  God.  Che  Catholic  missionary 
is  sent  by  the  chunji  that  has  aiilhority  from  GcmI  to  send  him  ;  tlic 
Protestant  missionary  is  t^eui  by  nobody,  and  can  oblige  nol>oily  in  the 
name  of  God  or  religion  to  hear  him.  Our  Protestant  friend -^  should 
bear  this  io  mind.  They  have  as  Prote5t-!ints  no  authority  in  religion, 
and  count  for  nothing  in  the  chiirt-h  of  God.  *  •  ♦  They  have  from  God 
no  right  of  propagandism,  and  religion'!  lil>erty  is  in  no  sense  violated 
when  the  national  autliority,  whetl»er  Catholic  or  Pagan,  closes  their 
mouths  and  their  places  of  holding  forth,  ..." 

Wliile  the  popo  contitmcd  to  be  tlie  teniporrd  niler  of  Rome 
(see  Cliaptcr  III.)^  the  Roman  people  liad  not  rcligiuiLs  liberty, 
in  our  sense  of  tho  phrase  ;  and  Protestant  worship  in  public 
w^as  not  permitted  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  except  in  the 
house  of  a  minister  accredited  to  the  pope  l»y  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  as  sheltered  by  the  flag  of  his  cotmtry.*    An  Ameii- 

•  The  British  chApcl  hits  been  for  yeore  jut t  mituifk'  the  People'*  gata  ( —P^a 
del  Popoto)  at  the  N,  extremity  of  the  city ;  ntid  tlu?  Protestuat  ecmettTv  is  oa  the 
op|io«itc  side,  acor  ihc  ^te  of  8t  Paul.  An  Ameriran  Protect  int  ifcnicu,  which 
wtf   commenced  in  Dvc,  1849«  la  the  bouse  of  Kor,  G  B*  UaftUag&  lor  Uie  «0- 
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"  The  brother  of  one  of  my  most  mtimatc  friends  was  arrested  in  his 
bed  at  night;  earned  olf  b}^  olliL-eri  of  the  Muly  Uilice»  and  never  heard 
of  aiiiin,  until  years  afer,  wlit^n  »  released  prisoner  c;ime  to  tell  the 
survivor  that  his  brother  had  died  in  the  prison  with  him,  and  was 
burit^d  in  the  earth  of  the  dungeon. 

"Another  of  my  friends^  Ca^lelluni,  ihe  jeweler,  was  under  eo  severe 
police  surveilhtnee  that  for  several  years  ho  hud  not  dared  to  walk  in 
the  street  with  any  of  hh  friends,  and  when  his  father  died,  the  [*ody 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police  iit  the  door  of  I  he  liouse,  the 
coHin  surrounded  by  a  detaehmetit  of  otfieials,  carried  to  the  chuixdi^ 
and  the  next,  day  buried^  all  tokens  of  respect  to  tlie  deceased  l>eing 
forbidden,  and  all  participation  in  the  services  bj  his  friends.  He  and 
his  sons  were  Libt»rals  in  opinion* 

**  The  BVjiU'ni  of  terrorism  was  such  that  liberal  Romans  dared  meet 
only  in  public,  and  never  permitted  a  stranger  to  approach  Ihem  in 
conversation.  I  never  dared  enter  ihe  house  of  a  Roman  friend  for 
fear  of  bringing  on  h  m  a  domiciliary  vii^it,  *  . . 

**  I  can  conceive  no  system  of  torture  worse  than  this  terrible  espion* 
age,  under  wh'ch  every  patriotic  Ronmn  luy  fearful  of  bin  own  breath — 
one  searc<ily  daring  to  speak  to  another,  exeept  in  tmpes  and  innuen- 
does. They  suffered  the  penalty  of  crime  for  the  wish  merely  lo  be  tme* 
Hud  it  n^t  l>een  for  the  fv sclera  of  eonnter-esptonnge  kept  up  by  tiie 
Roman  Committer  on  the  Government,  no  Liberal  c<add  have  lived  in 
Rome*  When  suspccted|  they  generally  had  warning  by  Uiclr  own 
spies.  .  .  . 

**  The  Roman  government  of  my  time  was  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Papaeyof  the  MidtUe  Ages,  It  had  its  ro<l  over  its  f»ub;ects,  aa 
it  always  ha^  ditne-  If  the  world  mnde  progress  out*ide  its  walls,  it 
wa-i  strong  enough  to  repress  mercilessly  all  evidence  of  it  within.  .«»^ 

At  Ancona,  in  the  Papal  States,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
June  24,  1843,  prohibiting  Jews  from  employing  Christiau 
nurses  or  Christian  servants,  from  owning  or  renting  real  es- 
tate out  of  a  Jewish  quarter,  from  eating  or  sleeping  out  of 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  a  city,  or  living  in  a  city  destitute  of  a 
Jewish  quarter,  from  frcijueutiug  Christian  houses,  from  travel- 
ing about  in  the  State  without  a  license^  from  dcalitig  in  holy 
furniture  or  any  books  or  having  oroliibited  books,  Ac*,  tho 
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penalties  Ix^ing  fine  and  imprisonment.  Tins  proclamation 
was  issued  to  enforce  previous  laws,  which  specified  as  penal- 
ties wliifjping  and  other  corporal  punislimcntjs. 

The  '"  Mortara  case  '*  occupied  mucli  attention  in  Europe  a 
few  years  ago*  Edjraro  Mortara,  alK>ut  7  years  old,  the  son  of 
a  Jqw  at  Bolopia,  then  in  tlie  Pontifical  States,  was  in  1858 
forcihly  taken  from  his  parents  and  placed  in  a  Catholic 
school  at  Borac,  wliero  h  e  sulisequently  became  a  monk  in  one 
of  Ihc  principal  convents,  and  was  known  as  Don  Pio  Mortara. 
Tlio  ground  on  wiiich  lie  was  taken  from  Ins  j»arents  was  his 
allcj^cJ  baptism,  wliero  au  infant  and  dangemusly  sick,  by  a 
servant-girl  living  in  the  family,  and  the  consequent  obligation 
of  the  Church,  into  which  he  was  thus  introdticed,  to  sec  tliat  he 
was  placed  under  Christian  influences.  Notwithstanding  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  Jews  that  the  servant  was  of  disrep- 
ntablo  character  and  told  the  story  of  the  child's  illness  and 
baptism  out  of  malice  to  the  parents,  and  that  the  family-phy- 
sician  and  others  directly  contradicted  lier  story,  the  ]>o|)e  re- 
tained the  child  and  confirmed  him,  and  threatened  the  Jews 
with  severe  penalties  if  they  made  any  more  ado  about  the 
matter. 

The  conditions  of  things  in  Italy  down  to  a  very  recent  period 
is  thus  descril)ed  by  Rev.  Wm.  Chirk,  a  Protestant  minister 
who  has  resided  in  that  country  since  186B : 

**  A  few  years  ago  the  vast  weight  of  the  Papal  power  bore  dciwiii 
with  its  oppressing  atitl  deadening  influence,  upon  all  this  beautiful 
laud.  Not  a  Bible  could  be  ?^'d,  not  a  voice  cuuld  be  heard  preiich- 
ing  Cljrist,  on  any  port  of  the  Italiiin  soil  ;  the  punishment  for  such  an 
offeasi.'  wits  imprisonment  or  death.  The  few  friends  of  the  Hetieeuier, 
sometime-^  in  caves,  some  time??  in  the  wood^,  were  accu*tomed>  with  fear 
and  trembiing,  to  meet  together  to  pray." 

In  1848  the  king  of  Sardinia  (Charles  Albert,  father  of  Vic- 
tor Eraanuel  11. ,  the  present  king)  pmmidgat'id  a  liberal  con- 
stitution for  his  kingdom.  But  -  '^'^  (lie  law  4 
religious  liberty  became  more  sti                       1848.  i 
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the  spring  of  1851  Count  Piero  Guicciardini  and  5  others  were 
arrested,  ini prisoned  and  afterwards  banished — some  for  a 
year,  others  for  six  months — for  the  offense  of  possessing  and 
reading  the  New  Testameiitj  John  xv,  heing  the  portion  they 
were  reading  when  the  armed  pt>lice  broke  in  u|)on  their  little 
meeting*  The  next  winter  Francesco  Madiaiand  his  wife  Rosa 
were  arrested  for  I'eading  and  teaching  the  Bible  in  t]»eir  own 
household  ;  they  were  confined  in  a  loathsome  prison  for  many 
months;  and  in  Jnne,  1852,  they  were,  by  a  vote  of  3  jndges 
against  2,  condemned — the  husband  to  5G  months'  Imprisonment 
at  liard  labor  at  Volterra,  the  wife  to  45  montlis'  imprisomentat 
hard  liibor  at  Lucca,  50  miles  from  her  husband.  Tliese  cases, 
especially  that  of  the  Madiai,  excited  great  interest  in  Enrope  and 
America  ;  personal  appeals  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  M'ere 
made  by  men  of  high  character  from  Great  Britain,  Holland^ 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  ;  large  meetings  were  Iield  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  to  promote  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  to  i-equest  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(Mr.  Fillmore)  to  exert  his  influence  in  Wialfof  these  |>eo 
ple  ;  a  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
asking  as  a  favor  to  the  President  that  Francesco  and  Rosa 
Madiai  might  be  lil»erated  and  permitted  to  come,  if  so  disixised, 
to  this  country  ;  and  they  were  released  from  prison  in  1853. 
But  the  cases  of  Count  Guicciardini  and  the  Madiai  were  not 
alone*  In  1857  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union 
reported  thus : 


"Since  1849,  thirtt/-threa  pcrBons  have  be<?n  imprisoned  or  exiled, 
and  above  a  hundred  other§  have  been  harassed  by  the  police,  for  little 
else  than  reading  the  Bible." 

Free  institutions  have  been  extended  over  Italy,  as  one  part 
of  it  after  another  has  come  under  tlie  sceptre  of  Victor  Kman- 
nel  (see  Chs,  I.  and  IIL)  ;  but  Victor  Emanuel  and  all  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  extension  of  free  institutions  in 
Italy  have  been  strenuously  opposed  and  (in  Nov.,  1870) 
anatbemati^ed  by  the  Holy  See. 
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long  ezd&ted  in  Prance  (see 
Chap.  XIL) ;  sua  wliile  tin  principle  of  religious  liberty  was 
m^t^tHAoihfAm  cQQslitatk>iis  of  1789, 1814, 1830,  and  1S52, 
dw  ricfat  VBS  often  pnicticanT  ^denied  under  the  laws  (some  of 
ttiem  in  M ardi,  1S52)  reqairing  special  licenses  for  holding 
iDMtiiigs, Ac  X'  CWren  BMdgiemT  [;=the  Beli^ous  Universe] , 
^  Bama  Ctt^olic  nev^ftper  of  Paris,  said  in  1853 : 

^  Fmacs  is  a  C^iliolae  comtnr ;  the  difisenters   go   for  nothing. 
Wimmen  9o^  to  \m  g»%fmmmi  aooordi^g  lo  the  Catholic  rule ;   the  laws 


Spain  has  been  for  ages  one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  all 
Bttropnui  countries  (see  Chap.  XII*),  though  5  times  within 
60  y^MS  (1812^14, 1820-23, 18S7-13, 1854-56, 1868  till  now) 
ilhas  had  a  liheral  ooastitntion.  Isabella  II.  (horn  1830; 
qnoen  l($;i(a-4?:>)  was  a  demoted  Bomaii  CatholiG,  and^  though 
known  to  be  a  drimkani  and  universally  believed  to  be  an  adul* 
tereear  she  received  the  gohlen  rose  from  fiope  Pius  IX.  in  the 
Bfgiag  oT  1868,  as  his  ^*  best-beloved  daoghter  in  Jesus  Christ,*' 
One  of  her  subjeets,  Manuel  Matamoros,  a  young  man  of  23, 
was  eonipeHcd  at  Gibraltar  in  1857  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
a  Protestant  sserrice  wliich  he  attended,  and  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  whidi  was  there  presented  to  him ;  and  he  then 
went  to  telling  his  countrymen  of  Christ  and  his  full  salvation 
and  exhorting  them  to  believe  and  be  saved.  He  labored  suo- 
eessfully  in  Malaga,  Seville,  Granada,  Jaen,  and  Barcelona, 
winning  numlicrs  to  Christ,  including  his  motl^er  and  other  rel- 
atives in  Malaga ;  but  on  the  7th  Oct.,  1860,  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned  at  Barcelona,  a  letter  to  bim  having  been 
found  on  the  fierson  ot  Jose  Allmma  at  Granada,  suggesting 
the  propriety  o(  a  petition  to  the  Cortes  for  freedom  ot  worship* 
About  this  time  l^etween  40  and  50  persons  were  also  arrested  at 
Seville,  Granada,  Ac,  for  meeting  to  read  the  Bible  and  wor- 
ship God.  A  few  days  af^er  the  arrest  of  Matamoros,  the  an- 
thorides  came  to  the  prison,  and  the  judge  demanded  of  him, 
**  Do  you  profess  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  religion?" 
Matamoros  answered: 
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**  My  religion  is  lliat  of  Jesui  Clirbt ;  my  rale  of  tilth  U  the  word 
of  God,  or  the  Holy  Bible,  vvirboui  one  word  more  or  less :  such  ij 
the  basis  of  my  belief.  •  -  The  Gitbolic,  Apostolic,  Roman  church 
not  being  based  on  iheae  prinriple?,  I  do  not  believe  in  her  dogmas, 
and  stilt  lesH  do  I  obey  her  in  her  practice^/* 

To  the  question  of  the  judge,  '*  Are  you  aware  what  you  are 
saying  ?  "  he  answers  plainly  and  boldly : 

"  Ye^  sir,  and  I  will  not  retract :  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  I  will  not  withdraw  it.** 

His  reply  astonished  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  who  had 
not  heard  the  like  for  many  years.  But  he  languished  in 
prison  till  1863  before  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Then,  all 
atteiTi|>t8  to  fasten  upon  him  and  his  companions  any  political 
oEfensc  having  utterly  failed,  he  was  sentenced  for  his*  heresy 
to  11  yearsMiurd  labor  in  the  galleys.  Most  of  his  eoiupan- 
iona  had  been  released  after  a  long  im[>ri8onment,  but  Alliania 
and  a  few  others  were  likewise  condemned  to  the  galleys.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  Euro[>e  was  roused  in 
sympathy  with  tlie  Bufferors  and  in  condemnation  of  the  out- 
rage on  frecdomf  Tlic  ambassadors  of  Prussia,  France,  and 
other  nations  were  charged  to  use  their  good  offices  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  victims  of  oppression*  Special  committees  of 
influential  men  wem  sent  simultaneously  Q-ora  each  nation  to 
plead  their  cause  at  Matlrid,  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  bo- 
sought  all  Christians  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  these  etTorts. 
Jews  and  liberal  Catholics  united  with  Protestants  in  [ictitions 
i'O  the  queen.  30,000  French  ladies  begged  her  not  thus  to 
disgrace  the  Christian  name  in  the  19th  century.  The  |»rcs3 
of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  German/ 
teemed  with  denunciations  of  Isal)ella*8  intolerance.  Public 
opinion  was  everywhere  arrayed  against  her.  Before  the  de[>- 
utics  were  presented  at  Madrid  in  1863,  we  are  told  that  the 
Bentencc  was  commuted  to  banishment  from  Spain.  But  the 
liealth  of  Matamoros  was  broken  down  by  his  sutlerings,  and 
he  died  a  Christian's  death  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  July 
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but  within  the  last  10  years  a  great  diange  has  t^keii  place, 
especially  since  the  Austriana  wore  defeated  by  tlic  Prussians 
at  the  battle  of  8adowa  in  180«>,  In  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  the  concordat 
was  abrogated  in  ISOT  ;  and  the  chain  of  despotism  has  now 
been  broken  completely*  The  passport-system  has  Imx^ii  abol- 
ished;  the  validity  of  civil  marriage  has  been  affirmed;  the 
liberty  of  the  |»ress  and  of  worsliip  and  of  education  and  of 
burial  in  cemeteries  has  been  conceded ;  Bibles  and  religious 
literature  may  be  circulated  without  restraint ;  and  the  whole 
Austrian  empire  has  been  waked  up  by  its  newly-acquired 
freedom  to  unwonted  activity  and  enterprise  and  pros|M'rity, 
The  jKjjMj  issued  his  allocution  June  22,  18t)8^  condemning 
"  those  abominable  laws  sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment,'* which  establish  "free  libeHy  for  all  opinions,  liberty 
of  the  press/'  &c. — '*  laws  which  are  in  flagrant  contradiction 
with  the  doctriues  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  our  power," 
&c  and  saying  expressly:  "  In  virtue  of  this  same  autlionty 
which  appertains  to  us,  we  declare  those  dcLTees  null  and 
powerless  in  themselves  and  in  their  elTect  both  as  regards 
the  present  and  the  future/* 

Said  Castelar  the  eloquent  liberal  orator  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  of  1869, 

"  There  is  not  a  single  progressive  principle  which  haa  not  been 
cursed  by  the  CAlholic  church*  This  is  true  of  En<^land  and  Ger- 
niftny»a3*  well  as  of  Catholic  countries.  The  church  cursed  the  French 
revolution,  the  Belgian  eoni*titniion«  aud  the  Italian  bdependenee ; 
neverlhelet*s,  all  dte.'fte  principles  have  unroUeil  theniselveB  in  9\nle  of 
iL  Not  a  cons^timtion  has  been  bom,  not  a  single  progre&8  miwie,  not 
a  solitary  reibrm  effected,  which  has  not  been  under  the  terrible  anath* 
etnas  of  the  Church." 

Turn  now  to  the  New  World,  and  look  at  the  state  of  things 
in  New  Granada.  Settled  tiy  Spaniards,  and  long  subject  to 
Spain,  its  institutions  were  of  course  like  tlioseof  the  mother 
country.  The  Inquisition,  especially  at  Carthagena  (see  Cliap. 
XI.),  was  a  formidable  antagonist  to  all   freedom.    But  in 
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1810  New  Granada  threw  off  the  Sfwinish  yoke  and  became  in* 
depeaideat*  Subeequently  it  became  a  part  of  the  republic  of 
Oolombia ;  but  ia  1832  New  Granada  i»ecame  again  an  indepen- 
dent republic  bj  itself.  Its  laws  passed  in  1851,  expelling  the 
Jcstiits^,  protecting  monks  and  nuns  who  abandoned  a  mona^ 
tic  life,  goring  the  appmntment  of  parish  priests  and  the  regu- 
latioa  of  their  salaries  to  the  people  of  each  parish,  abolishing 
the  ecclessMlical  court,  and  curtailing  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  its  new  eomutution  establishing  frecd(»m  in  education  and 
religioii«  cmlkd  forth  an  allocution  from  Pope  Pius  IX*,  Sept* 
87, 1852*  in  which  he  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Roman 
Oatliotic  chupcli  in  that  republic,  and  did  "^  censure,  condemn, 
and  d<»clarc  ulterlj  null  and  void  all  the  aforesaid  decrees,**  and 
admonislKHl  ^  all  those  bv  whose  instrumentality  and  orders 
they  were  put  forth^  that  they  seriously  consider  the  [lenalties 
and  censures  which  have  been  constituted  by  the  aj>ostolicul 
oonstitut ions  and  the  sacred  canons  of  councils  against  those 
who  riolaJe  and  profane  sacred  persons  and  tbingsaiid  llie  ecclo- 
aiastical  power,  and  who  nsiu-p  the  rights  of  this  apostolic  See/* 
Butfiit  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits 
and  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  others, 
the  union  of  church  and  state  was  terminated,  and  civil  and  re* 
ligious  liberty  was  e^stablished  in  that  country  (now  called  the 
Unite*!  States  of  Colombia)  as  in  our  own. 

Everywhere  in  South  America  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  been  in  opposition  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  and,  though  Colombia  has  taken  more  advanced  ground 
in  respect  to  lil>erty  than  has  been  taken  either  by  her  sister 
republics  or  by  the  empire  of  Brazil,  still  in  most  South  ^tmer- 
ican  countries  toleration  of  other  religions  has  been  secured. 
The  new  constitution  of  Peru^  however,  which  was  proclaimed  in 
1867,  allowed  the  exercise  of  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion only.  The  concordat  between  the  republic  of  Ecuador  and 
the  Pope,  which  was  concluded  in  1863,  established  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  state :  prohibited  the  practice 
of  any  other  mode  of  worship ;   confiscated  every  hook  forbid- 
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3enby  a  bishop;  pledged  to  the  bisliops  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment in  putting  down  every  one  who  might  attem[»t  to  lead  tl»e 
faithful  into  the  paths  of  error  ;  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  l>e- 
ing  tried  for  olTenses,  except  before  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  and 
provided  that  no  criminal  conld  be  seized  in  a  church  or  a  clois- 
ter without  the  express  consent  of  tlie  church-authorities.  In 
South  America,  as  elsewhere,  ignorance  (see  Chap.  XXV.)  is 
the  motlier  of  6Uix?rstition  and  bigotry,  and  the  bosom  friend 
of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  Bible-burnings  in  Chili  and 
Brazil  are  specimens  of  the  intolerance  whicii  hates  and  de- 
stroys whatever  interferes  with  the  undivided  and  absolute  sway 
of  the  RAUuan  Catholic  church  (see  Chap.  XllL)* 

Mexico  was,  like  the  otlier  Spanish  colunies  in  America,  ex- 
clusively and  intolerantly  Roman  Catholic  for  300  years.  The 
church  had  the  first  place  in  wealth  and  power  ;  an*!  the  Inqui- 
sition kept  an  ignorant  and  su^ierstitious  iieople  in  complete 
subservience  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Said  the  abb<S 
Domcnech  (historian  of  Maximilian^s  expedition)  in  18G7; 

**  Mexico,  under  Spanish  rule,  was  eminently  a  monastic  state.  Not 
only  three-fiflhjs  of  the  cities  were  ot'cui^ie<l  with  ctHivent-*  and  church 
es,  but  there  were  cod  vents  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  city," 

In  1821  Mexico  became   inde|iendent  of  Spain;  but  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle  ensued  between  the  progressive  or  "lilieral" 
party  on  one  side  and  the   **  conservative**  or  monarchical  or 
church  party  on  the  other.     The  former,  throwing   off  an  op- 
pressive despotism  and  contending  at  first  only  for  civil  liberty 
|and  progress,  became  gradually   more  enUghtened   and  were 
Jius  led  to  adopt  rehgious  liberty  as  a  fundamental    principle* 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  on  the  other  hand  united  with 
the  rich  aristocrats  who  favored  a  monarchy,  and  they  together 
oiUMiscd  all  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  and  all  increase  of  i>op- 
ular  lilierty.     In  1883,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Santa  An- 
na, the  Mexican  CongrcJsS  abrogated  the  pope *s  su|>remacy  over 
fill'  M.\irfiii   church,  suppressed  the  conventii,  and  aljolished 
f  payment  of  tithes  to  the  priests.     Insurrco- 
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tions,  rerolatioiis>  and  wai*3  now  followed  one  another  in  quick 
Micceiision.  lu  18o6j  under  the  presidency  of  Comonfort,  de- 
ereos  vero  issued  confiscating  tlie  immense  pmperty  of  tlie 
Botnim  Catholic  church  not  used  for  wor^liip,  and  forbidding 
its  clergy  to  hold  real  estate.  In  1857  the  Mexican  Congress 
promulgated  a  new  liberal  constitution,  modeled  after  that  of 
our  own  country,  and  establishing  aa  fundamental  rights  free- 
dom of  the  btKlr  and  of  the  soul,  of  opinion  and  worship,  of  ed- 
cation  and  the  press,  Vaj'ious  laws  far  reform  followed,  and 
were  op|M>»ed  by  exeommujiieations  of  the  liberals  and  by  civil 
war.  Comotifort  resigned  ;  Gen.  Zuloaga  was  made  president 
by  the  conservatives,  though  the  constitution  provided  that  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  (who^as  Benito  Juarez,  alib- 
eral)  should  succeed  to  the  vacant  presidency,  Zuloaga  defeat- 
ed Juarez,  and  was  in  turn  deposed  by  Gen.  Robles,  who  atr 
tempted  in  vain  to  unite  the  two  parties.  Gen.  Miramoa  then 
l>ecame  chief  of  the  conser%'atives,  but  was  compelled  to  flee 
fnuu  the  country  in  1860  with  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  bish- 
ops, and  other  leadens  of  his  party.  Miramon  had  previously 
been  for  a  time  master  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  loan  of  $200,000,  hatl  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
#15,000,000,  which  were  largely  held  in  France,  and  thus  be- 
came the  occasion  of  French  inter\^ention,  ostensibly  to  secure 
the  payment  of  them,  but  really  to  aid  the  Church  party 
in  establishing  a  monarchy  and  regaining  what  tlicy  had  lost 
Maximilian  Joseph,  archduke  of  Austria,  having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  CImrch  party  with  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico  at  thoir  heml,  accepted  the  {losition  and  went  to  Mexi- 
cso»  where  after  a  four  yeara'  struggle  his  French  and  Mexican 
snpjwrtcrs  were  defeated.  Maxtmihan  was  executed  Jtnie  19, 
1867  ;  Juarez  and  the  liberals  were  successful ;  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  appear  now  to  be  finuly  established.  PiX)tcst- 
antism  and  the  Bible  are  reputed  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  North- 
ern Mexico, and  more  than  50  evangelical  "  congregations'^  ex- 
ist in  the  capital  and  the  region  around  it. 

The  gtt^at  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  so  near  to  our  own 
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shores,  has  been  like  Spain  itself  in  religion  and  in  intolerance, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  J  of  its  popuhition 
in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  The  following  authentic  story  is 
ilhistrative  and  snggestive.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  an 
American  Protestant  died  at  a  plantation  in  Matanzas  :  her  be- 
reaved husband,  loth  to  commit  the  precious  remains^  like  those 
of  a  dog,  to  the  festering  mass  of  corruption  in  the  huryiug- 
ground,  and  iinding  that  the  charges  by  the  bishop  and  other 
officials  for  the  removal  of  the  remains  out  of  the  country  would 
amount  to  1*1500  or  $2000,  and  even  more,  if  more  could  be 
forced  from  him,  determined  to  run  the  rislc  of  taking  it  away 
without  authority.  The  jx^nalty  for  this  was  a  fine  of  *K*000  and 
imprisonment  for  5  years  at  the  option  of  the  Church ;  moreover^ 
if  the  remains  weix^  found  in  any  vessel,  that  vessel  might  be 
cx^nfiscated  by  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Tlie  pen- 
alty for  burying  anywhere,  except  in  the  disgusting  burying- 
ground,  was  a  fine  of  $2000.  The  husband,  however,  proceed- 
ed to  fulfill  his  \vife*s  dying  request  not  to  bury  her  there.  lie 
obtained  a  metallic  coffin,  put  it  in  a  box,  nailed  it  up  himself, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  negroes  whom  ho  bribed,  hid  it  in  a 
grave  privately  dug  in  a  thicket.  About  6  weeks  after  her 
death,  he  succeeded  in  finding  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  wil- 
ling to  take  the  box,  if  it  was  put  on  board  liis  vessel  and  his 
owners  were  guaranteed  against  loss.  On  a  dark  and  stormy 
night>  therefore,  the  husband  and  2  Jnred  l)oatmen  took  their 
precious  freight  in  a  row-boat  about  midnight ;  passed  down  the 
river  and  bay  through  the  surf  and  the  heavy  sea,  without  l)eing 
ol>eerved  from  the  forts  or  the  guard-boat;  and,  wlten  it  was  al- 
most dayhght,  reached  the  vessel,  where  the  box  was  soon  placed 
under  the  hatches.  The  bereaved  husband  made  liis  way  back  tx> 
the  plant4ition  ;  and  when  the  storm  ceased,  3  days  afterward, 
the  vejisel  mailed.  But  the  churcli-authorities  liad  heard  of  the 
metallic  coflhi,  and  sought  earnestly,  thouLdi  in  vain,  to  discov- 
er the  use  made  of  it.  After  waiting  another  week,  the  mourn- 
er who  had  tlniti  far  boen  mordfully  preserved,  took  passage 
with  hift  little  daughter  for  hU  own  land  of  liberty,  aaying  as  he 
it 
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pistol-shot,  which,  however,  missed  its  aim,  the  ball  passing 
over  lier  head.  The  mob  afterwards  siirroiuided  tlie  bouse 
whore  she  was,  tlu'cw  stones,  U8cd  abusive  lau^j^iiage,  and 
did  not  disperse  till  midnight ;  but  she  was  protected  by  a 
strong  guard  of  citizens,  witli  some  constables  and  nearly  all 
the  students  of  the  Drew  (Methodist)  Theological  Seminary, 
Says  Miss  0' Gorman  in  her  book  : 

**  .  .  .  The  responsiible  heads  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  church  made 
every  effort  to  free  the  rioters,  and  the  result  was  tlmt  through  Cath- 
olic infioence  the  woultl-be  assassin  wa«  not  convicted,  (hough  there 
were  witneasea  who  ODuld  swear  to  hh  idanttty^  and  when  the  witnesses 
were  called,  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  hear  them,  and  the  rioters  were 
Bet  free  without  even  a  fine  or  reprimand.  •  •  .'* 

But  the  Etoman  Catholics  of  Madison  and  its  neighborhood 
are  not  the  only  offenders  against  order  and  liberty.  Inter- 
niptions  and  rumorg  of  intended  assault  and  of  assassination 
have  attended  Miss  O' Gorman's  lecturing  elsewhere  ;  though 
Rev.  I.  T.  Ileeker  and  other  Roman  Catholics  may  lecture 
freely  without  any  disturbance  from  Pi'otestants.  Rev.  Mr. 
VVliite  of  Jacksonville,  IlL,  it  is  reported,  attempted  to  lecture 
at  Columbus,  O,,  in  February,  1870^  on  the  **  Secrets  of  the 
Confessional,"  when  an  Irish  mob  assatdted  him  with  brick- 
bats, and  tlio  ix)lice  rescued  him  with  difficulty, 

Protestants  charge  tliese  and  other  similar  infringements  of 
liberty,  which  are  certainly  discountenanced  hy  many  rcspectar 
ble  Roman  Catholics,  uj)ou  the  Roman  Catliolic  system.  Tliis 
system  in  their  view  is  unchangeably  op|>08ed  to  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious lil)erty ;  and  the  liberal  principles  and  practice  of  many 
sincere  Roman  Catholics  do  not  disprove  this  opposition. 
The  principles  of  ilic  Rr>man  Catholic  church  are  intolerant, 
ad  do  nut  chao^.  Said  Kcv.  Leonard  Bacon,  D»  D.,  at  the 
inivcr«ary  of  th4>  Amoricau  and  Fureign  Christian  Union  in 
18&S: 

Tluit  Church  of  Home  ia  founded  on  a  rock  indeed,  not  that 
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advice  he  asks  or  takes  (see  Chs.  XI.  and  XII.)  ;  the  declared 
sentiments  of  the  pope  and  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  as  given  in  this  chapter,  are  unfavor- 
able to  Protestant  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and, 
whatever  individual  Roman  Catholics  have  done  or  may  do 
for  the  defense  or  promotion  of  such  liberty,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  the  authority 
of  those  who  wield  the  power  in  and  by  the  church,  and  the 
actual  influence  of  the  church  as  an  organized  whole,  have 
been  decidedly  and  positively  favorable  to  despotism  in  church 
and  state,  and  unfavorable  to  freedom. 


CHAPTER    XXVm. 


POLITICAL  ANO  SOCIAL  POWER   OP  THE  BOBCAN  CATHOLIC   CHUHCH. 


Tub  simple  fact  that  the  adherents  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  this  and  other  countries  are  so  iiiimerous^  gives  t4) 

that  church  great  power  in  the  world.  Wherever  Roman 
Catholics  are  increasing  both  in  number  and  efliciency,  there, 
of  course,  the  power  of  that  church  is  increasing ;  wherever 
they  arc  increasing  in  number  only,  provided  there  is  no  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  zeal  and  activity^  they  may  also  be 
g^ning  in  real  power. 

That  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
Gonfiisls  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  this 
number  is  variously  stated.*  *'  The  Catholic  World  *'  in  Dec, 
1870,  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  "  G,000,000  or  7,000.000  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States.**  The  returns  of  popukition  from 
the  various  archdioceses  (marked  '*A,"),  dioceses  (*'  D/'), 
and  vicariates  apostolic  ("  V,  A/'),  are  given  as  follows  in 
Sadliers'  Catholic  Directory  for  1870  and  1871  : 

1870,  1871, 

A.,  ^  - 

139,000  139^000 


Battimon) 

Cincinnati  " 
New  York 

UewOrleiiDi  " 

Oregon  City  " 
%tx\  Franciaco  " 

St.  Louis  " 


ftboatMe,000 


•  For  statistics  of  the  Koman  Catlinlic  bishops  and  other  cleruj,  see  Chapter 
Til.  Sinc«3  that  chapter,  however,  was  ptit  in  type,  another  diocese  (Plmtteburg, 
taken  from  Albany)  is  reported  in  the  State  of  Kew  York.  The  itatistics  xd 
monks,  nun«,  ht^  are  given  in  Chapter  VIIJL 
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1870. 

1871. 

Albanj 

D., 

orer  230,000 

over  250,000 

Alton 

M 

about  85,000 

about  85,000 

BoHton 
Springfield 

:i 

«  860,000 

"   250,000 

Brookljrn 

M 

— 

.. 

Bufiklo 

M 

_ 



Buriington 

« 

abont  34,000 

about  34,000 

Charleston 

M 

.. 



Chicago 

<« 

estimated  400,000 

— 

Cleveland 

«< 

100,000 

100,000 

Columbus 

<« 

60,000 

60,000 

Covington 

«« 

abont  20,000 

about  30,000 

Detroit 

« 

•1  least  150,000 

at  least  150,000 

Dubuqne 

M 

— 

— 

Erie 

M 

about  40,000 

abont  40,000 

Fort  Wayne 

M 

46,000 

50,000 

Galveston 

M 

about  15,000  [ 

1]                     abont  150.000 

Grass  Valley 

<« 

"    14,000 

"      14,000 

Green  Bay 

<« 

at  least  50,000 

between  50,000  and  55,000 

Harrisbnig 

<« 

25,000 

25,000 

Hartford 

« 

200,000 

200,000 

La  Crosse 

« 

_ 

... 

Little  Rock 

M 

about    2,000 

about     2,000 

Louisville 

« 

"     100,000 

"     100,000 

Marquette  and  Sanlt  St  lUrie,  D.,   "      22.000 

"       20,000 

Milwaukee 

D.. 

"      155,000 

^ 

Mobile 

(« 

"         11,000 

about    14,000 

Monterey  and  Loa  Angeles 

D.,           "        80,000 

"      30,000 

NashviUe 

D., 

_ 

_ 

Natchex 

« 

_ 

^_ 

Katchitoches 

M 

about   24,000 

about   24,000 

Nesqnaly 

M 

«       10,000 

"        8,000 

Newark 

M 

— 

.. 

M 

about  220,000 

about   225,000 

Pittsbnrg 

M 

"      118,000 

"       150,000 

Portland 

M 

"        60,000 

— 

Richmond 

M 

about      17,000 

about    17,000 

Bochfistnr 

M 

— 

_ 

8antoF« 

M 

about    103,000 

about  103.000 

SftTaimah 

•t 

'*          20,000 

"       20,000 

DCfmloii 

M 

--. 

.. 

SbJtOMvh 

•« 

— 

— 

WLtmA 

.*  .. 

about    85,000 

abont    85,000 

VhiM 

Iitun 

Ml  75,000  and  80,000 

between  75,000  und  80.000 

1 

' 

about   15,000 

about   20,000 
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1 8:0. 
Wiltnin^on  D.,  — 

Colorado  nnil  Uuh  V*  A.,  about  12,000 

Florida  V.  A-  (=  St.  Awgustmc  D.),  -^ 

IdAbci  V,A  — 


1S7I. 


About    12,500 


Kebraska         '*  — 

Korth  Carolina,  V.  A.,  about    1,200  aboat    ^^Ofi* 

The  i-e turns  from  36  out  of  58  archdioceses,  dioceses,  Ac, 
in  ilio  Directory  for  1870  foot  up  3,040,700  ;  and  the  returns 
from  34  out  of  30  archdioceses,  <fec.»  in  the  Directory  for  ISTl 
foot  up  2,654,800.  If  now  we  add  715,000  to  the  returns  for 
1871  from  those  of  1S70  for  the  4  dioceses  of  Sjjringfield, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Portland,  wc  have  3,309,800  for  38 
out  of  59  arelidioceses,  <fec. ;  and  if  we  fill  i>ut  the  other  21 
blanks  projxjrtionatcly,  we  make  the  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  St^ites  as  indicated  by  these  official  returns 
to  bo  about  5,232,000. 

In** The  Catholic  World*'  for  April,  1865,  appeared  the 
estimate  for  ISGO  of  M*  Rameur,  originally  published  in  a 
French  jierioilical  {^Le  Corre^pirndtrnf),  M.  Rameur  multiplied 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  by  2,000,  and  thus  ob- 
tained as  his  result  a  Roman  Catholic  popidation  in  this  coun- 
try of  4,400,000.  A  similar  process  would  give  8,000,000 
now,  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  moi^  than  the  pi-esent  estimate 
of  **  The  Catholic  World."  New  York  State  was  then  cred- 
ited with  800,000  ;  rennsylvania  with  550,000  (4  of  its  5  dio- 
ceses reported  403,000  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1S70,  and 
440,000  in  that  for  1871)  ;  Oliio  with  400,000  (101,000  more 
than  its  3  dioceses  now  report)  ;  Indiana  with  140,000  (10,* 
000  or  15,000  more  than  its  2  dioceses  now  ref^vrt)  ;  Ken- 
tucky with  150,000  (20,000  more  than  its  2  dioceses  now  re- 
port). On  the  other  hand  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
were  creilited  then  with  100,000,  but  now  with  200,000  ;  Mas- 
flachusetts  then  with  160,000,  now  with  850,000  or  more; 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  then  with  52,000,  now  with  60,000  ; 
Vermont  then  with  30,000,  now  with  34,000. 

**The  Catholic  World"  the   next  year  (1866)  published 
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another  estimate  from  tlie  Civilta  CatioUca  of  Rome,  making 
the  Roiuaii  Catholic  population  of  the  Uaitcd  States  to  he 
5,000,000. 

"  The  Catholic  World  *'  for  Jamiary,  1870,  rates  the  num- 
ber of  Rjtiiaji  Catholics  in  New  York  City  at  400,003. 

The  following  are  Protestant  estimates  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic popiilatiun  in  the  United  States.  Prof.  A,  J.  Schetn  esti- 
mated them  in  1863  at  4,500,000,  and  in  18^j9  fin  the  Amer- 
ican Year-Book)  at  5,000,000.  ^*  The  New  York  Observer 
Year  Book  and  Almanac  '*  for  1871  also  estimates  them  at 
5,000,000.  Rev.  Hiram  llattison,  D.D.,  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  tliis  guhject,  calculated  1,000  population  or  5*j0  adults 
on  an  average  to  each  priest,  and  thus  estimated  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  countrj  in  1808  at  3,248,- 
000,  or  1JS6,400  adults.  ''  The  Christian  World  *'  for  April, 
1871, says  ; 

**  After  carefully  investigating  the  evidence  fmm  Roman  Catholic 
sources  of  the  Btatistira  of  American  Romanism,  we  fully  accord  witK 
the  eBtimate  of  the  hest^informed  writers,  which  gives  the  number  of 
about  ybur  miHionM  fi«  the  full  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States." 

It  is  evident  that  the  official  and  unofficial  estimates  hy 
Boman  Catholics  of  their  population  in  this  country  ai'e  by  no 
means  exact  and  reliable.  They  are  all  given  in  round  nimi- 
bers,  and  most  of  them  disclaim  any  exactness  by  saying 
"about"'  or'*  over"  or  **  at  least"  or  **  l>etwcen  "  such  and 
such  numbers  (see  also  Chap.  VIIL).  They  include,  of 
coulee,  men,  women,  and  children,  as  all  baptized  persons  are 
counted  church-members.  Some  of  the  Protestant  estimates, 
on  the  other  band,  may  Ihj  too  low.  In  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  the  case,  we  may  regard  the  present  number  of  real  and 
nominal  Roman  Catliolics  in  this  country  as  somewhere  bo- 
tween  4  and  6  millions. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  population  has  certainly  increased 
rapidly  in  the  United  States  since  we  became  a  nation.  They 
were  indeed  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland  (see  Chap.  XXVll.), 
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is,  in  4  difibrent  ways  ;  (1)  immigi'ation,  (2)  annexation,  (3) 

multipHcatioii  of  children^  (4)  conversions  of  Protestants. 

That  immigration  has  been  a  principal  source  of  Roman 
Catholic  increase  in  this  country  might  easily  be  told  without 
any  citation  of  statistics.  Go  into  almost  any  Roman  Cath- 
olic congregation,  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  outside  of  Mary- 
land, and  you  find  it  composed  almost  exclusively  of  foreigners 
and  their  children  and  grandcliildren.  The  total  number  of 
foreign-born  passengers  who  arrived  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  51  years,  1820-1870  inclusive,  is  given  as  7/>55,015 ; 
and  from  1T83  to  1820  the  N.  Y.  Observer  Ycar-Book  esti- 
mates the  foreign-horn  passengers  at  oOO,000,  It  is  safw  to 
conclude  that  a  majurity  of  these  8,000,000,  nearly — say  4^ 
millions  at  least — have  been  Roman  Catholics;  for  in  20| 
years  (May,  1847-Dec.,  18G7),  when  SJ  million  foreigners 
landed  on  our  shores,  there  were  about  a  million  and  a  half 
from  Ireland,  seven-eigliths  of  them  being  probably  Roman 
Catholics,  and  nearly  as  many  from  Germany  (|  of  tiiese 
being  probably  Roman  Catholics). 

Ainiexation  has  been  a  second  source  of  Roman  Catliolic 
increase.  All  the  regions  annexed  to  tlie  United  States — 
Louisiana  (including  the  State  and  the  region  N.  and  N*  W, 
of  it)  in  180;:i— Florida  in  1820— Texas  in  1846— Cabfornia, 
Ac,  in  1S48  and  subsequently — were  originatly  settled  by 
Spani^h  or  French  Roman  Catholics ;  and  hence  the  annex- 
ation of  them  to  the  United  States  considerably  increased  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  our  country. 

Family  increase,  or  the  multiplication  of  children,  has  also 
favored  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  elaborate  article  in  *'The  Catliolic  World"  for  April, 
1865,  already  referred  t^>,  affirms  that  **  Catholic  families  in- 
crease much  faster  than  uthers/'  In  respect  to  this  afHrma- 
tion^  Dr.  Mattifi^on  says: 

^Thl»  in  undoubtedly  true,  and  for  tlu-;  -  i*  i  oii%:  (1.)  The  great 
/^f  P#^«t«»>t  f^*i*ho\\cs,  ir;  1  ivomeiu  belong  to  the  laboring 

■  of  ti  lual  physical  exercise,  are  more 
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try  is  by  conversions  of  Protestants.  Roman  Catholics 
claim  numerous  accessions  from  this  source.  Tbus  a  writer  iu 
''The  Catholic  World  ''  for  Dec,  186G,  affirmed  on  the  author- 
ity of*'  reUable  statistics"  that  *'  within  the  last  50  years  no 
less  than  41  clergymen  of  the  American  Episcopal  church 
alone  "  have  become  Roman  Catholics^  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  converts  from  each  of  the  other 
sects  will  **  fall  little  short"  of  this.  And  an  editorial  foot- 
note adds :  "  Judging  from  the  statistics  of  the  past  few  years 
in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  the  number  of  converts  in  the 
United  States  must  exceed  30,000/- 

In  regard  to  this  statement  it  may  be  said,  that  the  number 
of  converts  from  the  Episcojial  clergy  is  probably  correct.  The 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  '*  Banner  of  the  Cross"  published  the 
following  list  of  38  Episcopal  clergymen  in  this  country  who 
became  Roman  Catholics  from.  1815  to  1858  inclusive,  with  the 
year  of  each  conversion  and  the  Episcopal  diocese  to  which  the 
convert  belonged,  and  some  remarks.  The  star  denotes  one 
who  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest : 


ir» 

JfMOW 

T*«f-  niMM*. 

ir«. 

ttmmm. 

Y«M, 

PiMstm, 

•Vir;,nl  H.  Barber 

1815  N.  y. 

3Q. 

Georgo  L.  Roberts 

1830 

Ind. 

•Dutiiel  Birber 

*      N.  IL 

21. 

Gardiner  Jones 

it 

Ga. 

•John  Kcwk7,M.  D 

1816  N.  Y. 

22. 

Ferdinand  E.  White 

1851 

N.  Y. 

Geo   E.  Inmsisle:* 

ma  N.  Y, 

23. 

Edward  J.  Ives 

*• 

Ct. 

Ciilvm  Whm 

1820     Ct. 

24. 

•Wm.  Everett 

«) 

NY, 

A i_^ 

N  J. 

25. 

Henry  L,  Richanla 

1852 

Oliio. 

•Piertt!  Connolly 

la-JS     Mpi. 

26. 

Peter  S   Burehan 

*i 

N.  Y. 

•  Geo  F  iljtAkins 

1839    Mnsf. 

27. 

Fred^riek  W.  PolL'ird 

n 

Mass. 

*  James  R.  Bayley 

1842  N.  Y. 

28. 

Nomian  C,  Stou;;hton  * 

N.  Y. 

10. 

•  Nathi.  A.  llcmi 

IMS    Md. 

29. 

L.  S.  Ires.  1).  D..  LL.  D. 

N.C. 

11. 

Henry  Major 

1846     Pa. 

50. 

•Frattds  A.  Baker 

1853 

Md. 

13. 

Wm    Henry  Holt 

Vl 

31. 

•Dwight  E.  Lyman 

t* 

Pa* 

13. 

•EU-ir  P,  Wjidhnmii      "      NY. 

32. 

John  M'Kcon 

1854 

in. 

14. 

GtMjrgc  Allen 

1847      Pa. 

33. 

Homer  WHeaton 

1855 

N,  Y. 

15. 

C  Doniild  M'Lwd 

1849      N.  C. 

54, 

Benj.  W.  Whicher 

"  W.  N  Y. 

U. 

•J.  Murray  FortHH,  P.D.  "*   N.  Y. 

35. 

Wm.  Markoo 

t* 

Wis. 

17. 

•TUos.  8.  I»rt'Ston 

it            it 

36. 

•Geo  H.  Doanc.  M,  D.  •* 

N.J. 

IS, 

Jcd'h.  nunting:toa»  M*D,"     S,  C. 

37. 

Geo,  C.  FoQt« 

1857 

Pa. 

19, 

Wm.  J.  llAkow^U 

1850  w.  N.  y. 

38. 

J,  Ajnbier  Weed 

1^58 

Va. 

«70 
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Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  10,  12,  were  originally  Congregation- 
alists  ;  Nos*  4,  5,  7, 15,  29,  31,  32,  originally  Presbyterians; 
Nos.  11,  14,20,  22,  30,  originally  Methodiste;  and  Nos,  3 
and  5  subsequently  &o.  No.  3  was  first  a  Romanist,  then  a 
Methodist,  afterwards  rector  of  St  George's  (P,  E.)  chapel, 
New  York,  No.  7  has  since  returned  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. No.  9  is  now  R.  C,  bishop  of  Newark,  No.  16  began  as  a  Cal- 
vinist ;  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  (P.  E.)  church  in  New  York  city 
before  his  change.  No.  17  was  assistant  of  No.  16  at  St.  Luke's, 
and  Is  now  chancellor  of  tlie  R.  C*  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
and  rector  of  St.  Aune*s  church,  New  York  city  (see  Chap, 
XX.).  No*  19  was  originally  an  English  Unitarian,  then  a  Low- 
church  man  ;  has  since  i^eturncd  to  the  Episcopal  church.  No. 
29  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina;  his 
wife,  daughter  of  bishop  Ilobart  of  N.  Y.,  followed  him  into 
the  R.  C.  Church. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  noted  converts  from  among  the 
Episcopal  clergy  is  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D.  (son  of  Rev, 
Jolui  8.  Stone,  D.  D.,  and  grandson  of  Chancellor  Kent  of  N. 
Y.),  president  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1867-8,  and  of 
Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1868-9,  who  joined  tJie 
Roman  Catholic  church,  Dec  8,  1869,  and  has  since  published 
a  book  entitled  *'  The  Invitation  Heeded ;  or,  Reasons  for  a 
Return  to  Catholic  Unity.*'  Mrs.  Seton,  foundress  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  thiscountry  (see  Chap.  VIIL),  and  a  relative 
of  the  above-mentioned  bishop  Bayley  of  Newark,  was  also  origin 
nally  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

But  the  nmnber  of  converts  from  the  clergy  of  other  Protes- 
tant denominations  is  certainly  much  exaggerated  in  the  above 
statement.  "The  Catholic  World,"  for  January,  1870,  men- 
tions, in  its  review  of  Bp.  Bayley'a  Early  History  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  New  York,  "  the  conversion  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Richards,  sent  from  New  York  as  a  Methodist  preacher  to 
Western  New  York  and  Canada,"  who  **  died  a  few  years  since, 
a  zealous  and  devoted  Sulpician  priest  of  the  seminary  at  MoDr 
treal,"    **The  Catholic  World**   for  April,  1865»  meutiona 
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Rev.  John  Thaver,  "  a  rich  Presbyterian  loinistcr  of  Boston,'* 
aa  converted  and  becoming  a  priest  and  an  afK>stle  in  the  early 
history  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  that  city.  The  ncwapapera  in 
March,  1870,  rejK)rted  that  Rev.  John  H.  Wagner,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Grace  Reformed  cliurch  in  Pittaburg,  Pa.,  and 
Rev.  W.  W,  Everts,  a  Baptist  pastor  in  Cliicago,  IIL,  had  both 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch.  It  is  sometimes  current- 
ly reported  that  otlier  Protestant  ministers  have  become,  or 
are  about  to  Ijecome,  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  cases  of  real 
transition  of  Protestaiitclergj^men  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
are  extremely  rare,  except  among  the  Uigh-chnrch  Efiisco- 
paliana.  In  tlie  New  Englander  for  January,  1867,  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct,,  who  has  been  long  and 
extensively  acquainted  with  Congregational,  Preslryterian,  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist  miniatersin  the  United  States,  thus  answers 
**  The  Catljolic  World  "  in  respect  to  conversions  to  Romanism 
from  among  them : 

"...  From  a  date  as  early  as  the  p«blic4ifion  of  the  Oxf>rd  Tracts* 
[1833-41],  wc  have  been  observing  thenaUiral  history  (if  we  have  not 
explored  the  philosophy)  of  clerical  convention  or  perversion  to  Ro- 
mani>ni.  But  in  all  our  memory  we  tlmi  no  iiiBtaiice  of  that  phenomenon 
occurring  in  any  one  of  those  4  great  Protestant  bodies*  We  have 
known  insunees  of  young  ministers^  or  candidates  for  tlie  mini4ry,  or 
theological  students,  going  over  inio  the  Proten'ant  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  then,  after  a  sufficient  eourtie  of  Tractarianism,  passing  on  to  Rome. 
But  all  »ueh  tniitances  are  among  the  *  4 1  clergymen  of  the  Americoa 
Episcopal  Church,'  whom  our  philosopher  counts  up  as  converts,  htm* 

1  The  object  of  the  **  Tract*  fur  the  Times/'  ori>rinaU?d  »t  Oxford.  Ensr^.hy  Rev. 
John  H.  KtwmAa,  with  ilic  roupcmtion  of  Hcv,  R.  H.  Froude,  Rer.  John  Keble, 
R»v  Edward  0.  Vstmy,  D.  D*,  4c^  wwi  to  "  Qfi|miieiiaariao  the  Charcli  of  Eng- 
land/' or  to  bring  it  titif'k  la  a  pdtDt  wh^rv  it  vrould  not  differ  from  the  Romnti  Cuth- 
olic  church-  Truct  No,  90  hj  Hr,  K^wniAn  mu  etp«cial1/  famous,  \u  oHj^^t  btnng 
ID  ihow  that  one  miirbt  lielir^e  the  dcrren  of  lH«  Cbuncfl  of  Trmt  and  subscribe 
10  th«  39  artick)!  of  tbf  rhuivh  of  Kn;rl«nd.  Dr.  Pmey^i  mancction  whh  these 
Traelfl  gmwm  rim  to  the  n atari  '*  Fu»r,YT»ta"  and  *'  Pui^tei,"  to  indicate  the  fjrfp 
lem  and  tho  advocatoa  of  it.  Ftdih  the  >peciaJ  attention  paid  to  peculiar  rites  aad 
eeremooioi,  eame  tb«  naoiei  "  KituiiUsm**  and  V  Ritualistft/'  Other  diitiactiTQ 
UBM  m  **  TrMrtariatuam,"  iha  '*  Ozbrd  numiiiieDt,"  4& 
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self  being  evidently  one  of  them  ;  and  certainly  he  cannot  expect  1 
strengthen  bis  argument,  or  to  illustrate  his  phil08O[»hy  of  conversion,  b^ 
counting  them  t^^ioe.     Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson  cjmnot  be  named  as  an 
ception.      That  remarkable  man  never  had  any  clerical  standing 
title  among  Protestimts,  except  as  a  Universalist   preacher.     He, 
working  liiej  way  through  Univer-^alism  loto  a  moi'C  avowed  andconsia 
ent  scheme  of  unbelief,  and  finding  in   his  philosophy  no  sntisf  ictic 
for  his  restless  soul,  bowed  at  last  to  the  pretendetl  infaUihility  of  tt 
Church  of  Rome*  hoping,  it  would  seem,  to  gain  in  that   way  the 
of  an  assured  belief  *  .  .    " 

As  totlie  conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Roman  Cathol^^ 
icism,  Protestants  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  b€^| 

lieve  that  they  ai-e  not  as  numerous  as  the  editor  of  *'  The 
Catholic  World  "  represents,  and  far  less  numerous  than  the 
conversions  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism.  Dr.  Bacon  in 
1867  snp|>osed  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  from  without  and  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  of  it  into  Protestantism  or  into  infidelity  orirreligioj^ 
to  be  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  ;  and  the  personal  invest i^rat ion 
of  the  author  of  this  volume  tend  to  show  that  this  supposition 
is  by  no  means  extravagant.  Dr.  Mattison  in  the  fall  of  1868 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  conversions  from  among  non-Cath- 
olics had  not  amotmtcd  to  1000  a  year  for  the  previous  20 
years.  Tlie  late  Roman  Catliolic  bi8hop  of  Charleston  (John 
England,  D.  D.)  wrote  in  1836  to  the  central  council,  at  Lyons 
in  France,  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
(sec  Ciiap.  X,),  giving  certain  estimates  and  conclusions  re^y 
specting  Roman  Catholic  immigration  to  this  country  and  thdH 
great  loss  to  the  Church  from  the  defections  of  these  immi- 
grants, and  expressing  liimsclf  thus  in  view  of  his  facts  and 
figures : 

**  If  I  say  npon  the   foregoing  data  that  we  ought,  if  there  were 
loAS,  to  have  five  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States,   and   tha 
we  have  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter,  there  must  have   been 
loss  of  three  millions  and  three  quarters  at  least ;  and  the   persons   so 
lost  are  found  among  the  various  sects  to  the  amount  of  thrice  the  num* 
ber  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  whole  country. 
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Tlie  bishop  doubtlosf)  was  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ments; but  the  exaggeration  only  shows  the  great  Tacts  more 
strongly.  In  tlie  fall  of  l8ol  Rov.  Robert  Mullen,  an  intelli- 
gent R<3man  Catholic  priest,  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
colle«?t  funds  for  a  projected  Roman  Catholic  University  at 
Thurk'y  in  Ireland,  He  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
yisited  many  of  the  principal  cities,  carefully  surveyed  the 
state  and  prospects  of  his  church,  and  was  charged  with  mes- 
sages from  several  of  the  bisliops  to  keep  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics from  emigr-ating  to  America  on  accomit  of  their  spiritual 
danger  in  this  country.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Charleston  (Igna- 
tius A.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  bishop  1844—35),  after  giving  his  ap- 
proval of  the  object  of  his  visit  to  America,  said  to  him :  "You 
will  serve  religion  still  more  by  proceeding  on  yom-  return  to 
Ireland,  from  parish  to  parish,  telling  the  people  not  to  lose 
their  immortal  souls  by  coming  here*'*  And  archbishop 
Hughes  said  to  liim  :*  *  The  people  at  home  [Ii'eland]  do  not  ful- 
ly understand  tlie  position  of  the  emigrants — thousands  being 
lost  in  the  large  cities,  whilst  in  the  country  the  faith  has  died 
out  in  muUitndcB."  Mr.  Mullen  pulilished  a  letter  in  the  Tab- 
let, a  Roman  Catholic  nowspa[>er  of  Dublin,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  United  States 
were  taken  and  published  in  **  The  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union"  for  August,  1852  : 


CmboUe  emigrants  from  Xrdiind^  1S35  to  ll>44, 
**  "  •*  *•         1844    to  I85», 

"  *'  '*    other  couniric*, 

American  Catholic  population  12  /eaff  of  age  [1840]^ 

Increoae  bj  births  siuce, 

Kumber  of  conrcrta, 

Number  who  ought  to  bo  Catholics, 


800.000 
1,200,000 

srjo.ooo 

^2(K),O0O 

500,000 
20,000 


3,970,000 
1,980,000 


Number  lost  to  die  Catholic  Church  in  this  U.  S.,       1,990,000 

Still  further,  ai*chbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  was  reported 

in  the  newspajjers  of  I>ec,,  1870,  as  complaining  *'that  the 

Catholic  church  is  losing  hundreds  of  German  members  who 
43 
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prefer  Protestant  preaching  in  German  to  the  Catholic  preach- 
in*^  in  Erjghsh,  and  who  also  want  to  helong  to  more  societies 
than  the  Clmreh  provides." 

A  few  instances  of  conTersions  to  Protestantisra  may  be 
here  noted.  Let  us  begin  with  the  1000  (more  or  less)  from 
Madeira  now  settled  in  Ilhnois  (see  Chap.  XIL),  and  with  the 
5000  French  Canadians  also  in  Illinois,  who  were  reported  to 
have  become  Protestants  in  4  yeai*s  in  cunnt*ctron  wilh  Father 
Chiniquy  and  others  (sec  Chap,  XXL).  The  author  can  spec- 
ify single  German  Protestant  churches  in  different  cities,  that 
had  received  to  the  communion  more  ficrsons  than  all  tl»e  Ri>- 
man  Catholic  churches  in  those  particular  cities  had  together 
received  of  convcrta  from  Protestantism,  As  long  ago  as  1850 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  reported  "  several 
churches  composcil  maitdy  of  converted  B^jmaiiists,  that  have 
Lntlicran,  German  Ilcformcd,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  ministers  as  their  preachers  or  |>a9tor8,'* 
Aboiit  the  same  time  5  Irislmaen,  all  converted  Roman  Catlio- 
lics,  were  laboring  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  evangelists  and 
colporteurs  in  the  service  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union,  which  in  1851  reported  78  missionaries  in  its  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  being  converted  Ro- 
manists. Many  converted  Roman  Catholics  and  some  conver- 
ted piHcsts  are  or  have  been  numbered  among  the  earnest  and 
useful  Protestant  ministers  of  this  country :  but  Prote^stants 
do  not  make  of  them  a  separate  class,  nor  ordmarily  take 
any  pains  to  give  special  publicity  to  their  former  position  or 
their  present  labors,  and  their  ministerial  associates  as  well 
as  the  fjcople  generally  moy  often  Ije  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  they  ever  were  Roman  Catholics.  It  would  not,  indeed,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  be  wise  or  prudent  to  draw  to  them  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  bigoted  Roman  Cathohcs  (see  Chap, 
XXVIL),  One  of  them  attained  in  his  life-time  a  special  promi- 
nence through  his  widely  disseminated  controversial  writings — 
the  late  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D,  D.,  better  known  to  many 
as  the  author  of  **  Kirwan's  Letters*' — once  a  poor  Irish  Cath- 
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die  boy,  but  for  more  tban  30  years  a  Presbyterian  pastor  at 
Wilkesbarrc,  Pa,,  and  Elizabeth to^^^l,  N,  J*,  and  in  1849  niod- 
erator  of  the  General  Asseniljly  uf  the  (Old  School)  Presby- 
terian Chnrt'li  in  the  United  States. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give,  at  least,  probability  to  the 
Protestant  claim  that  more  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country 
arc  lost  to  their  church  than  arc  gained  to  it  by  proselytism, 
though  the  renunciation  of  fellowship  with  that  church  usually 
— ps|>eeially  among  the  Irish — brings  with  it  and  after  it  bitter 
opposition  and  j)ersecutifjn.  Yet  many  who  wore  once  counted 
as  Protestants  liave  become  and  are  becoming  Roman  Catholics, 
"The  Catholic  World'*  sjCcifies  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Uni- 
tarians as  tlie  two  sects,  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bob* 
ton  as  the  two  places,  which  furnish  the  most  converts  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Probably  tlie  Roman  Catholic  edu* 
cational  establishments  (see  Chs,  VIII.  and  XXIV.)  have 
more  influence  than  any  other  single  instrumentality  in  wia- 
ning  Protestant  youtli  to  that  church.  According  to  M,  Ram* 
eur  and  other  Roman  Catholics,  these  *^'  are  resoi'ted  to  by 
numbers  of  Protestant  youth  of  both  sexes.  No  compulsion  is 
used  to  make  them  Catholics,  no  undue  influence  is  exerted; 
but  facts  and  doctrines  speak  for  themselves ; "  and  as  a  result, 
seven-tenths  of  the  Protestants  thus  educated  Ijecome  Roman 
Catholics,  In  one  convent  nearly  20  Protestant  girls  renounced 
Protestantism  and  were  baptized  by  the  priest  in  three  months. 
Of  40  Protestant  girls  sent  at  one  time  to  a  mnmery  in  Mon- 
treal, it  is  said  that  38  became  Roman  Catholics,  And  these 
baptisms  or  conversions  may  tiike  place  without  tlie  parents* 
knowledge.     Dr.  Mattison  has  pertinently  asked  : 

**  Will  ProtcstatiU  ever  take  warniug,  and  keep  their  children  front 
these  proselyting  institutions  ?  ** 

In  the  ways  already  specified  Roman  Catholics  are  increas- 
ing in  number  in  this  country  ;  and  aumlier  is  one  element  of 
fiowcr.  But  Roman  Catholics  have  a  great  deal  of  sagacity  or 
worldly  wisdom,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  all  tlie  elements 
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of  power  within  their  reach.  The  late  Rev,  Hiram  Mattison, 
D*D-,of  the  jVIethodist  E^iiscopal  church,  whose  pamplilet  on 
**  Romanism,"  written  in  1868,  condenses  mnch  valuable  matter 
into  a  small  compass,  speoifies  0  **  new  expedients  *'  as  adopted 
by  them  in  this  cunntry.  We  transfer  to  these  pages  his  lead- 
ing ideas  and  tacts  thus : 

**1.     Special  eflToTts  are  being  raade,  and  will  still  he  made,  to  make 
converts  from  the  heading  families  of  the  nation.     Romanism  .  *  .  will 
con  I  pass   sea  and   land  land  to  make  a  proselyte  from  the  family  of  i 
senator  or  governor^  or  judge,  or  one  high  in  military  command.*.  •  , 

"  2.  Special  efiortij  are  being  made  to  amisa  great  wealth,  in  the 
form  oi  costly  churches,  cfjnvents^,  and  otlier  real  estate  The  eviden* 
ces  of  this  are  seen  on  every  hand*  And  to  carry  out  the  plan  the 
poor  piibjeets  of  the  hierarchy  are  taxed  almost  to  poverty.  In  most 
of  the  cities  every  8ervant-girl  is  obliged  lo  p-iv  $5  to  $15  a  year  for 
tljcne  purposes  alone*  In  one  village  in  New  Entfland  every  aervaut^ 
girl  is  taxed  $125  to  bnild  a  church,  payable  in  5  annunl  install nients, 
Tbid  wtvs  noi  bo  20  years  ajio.  ..  .  Tlie  masses  are  so  priest-ridden  that 
they  Clin  save  nothing,  and  when  sickness  or  age  overtakes  them  must 
be  supported  in  our  public  institution:^,  and  by  taxes  paid  mainly  by 
Protestants*  •  . .  . 

**  3.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  draw  the  children  of  Protes- 
tants into  Roniaji  Calbolic  scbools,  to  pervert  them  to  Rnmanism.  lu 
one  cxjuntry  town  we  found  that  the  *  Sisters  '  have  visited  many  Prot- 
testant  families  who  had  girls  to  be  educated,  to  assure  their  parents 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  religion*  Sec  In  other  cases 
tliey  will  tiike  Protestant  children  at  half-price,  and  even  gratuitou^ly. 
In  still  another  case,  we  were  told  that  a  carriage  was  provided  to  take 
the  Protestant  girls  to  and  from  the  Sisters'  school  daily.    And  all  thiava 


^  Tin  (l"iti:^ht'?r  of  th^^  liuo  G^n.  Winfictd  Scott  was  edacitcd  in  j\  coarent,  and 
C50ii!icqiiciitly  turfied  Kt>man  Cjiiholic  ;  and  the  £on  of  the  laic  Chancellor  WaL 
wortU  is  now  ali,  C.  priest  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Rev.  T,  S.  Preston  of  New  York, 
who  is  nnul  to  have  the  cure  of  4000  or  5000  sonla  in  his  parish,  "  hos  especially  de- 
voted himsolf  to  the  dniwin^  of  converts  into  the  Cutholic  Ibid.** 

^  Sec  Cliaptera  VIIL,  XX.,  XXl.,  XXV.,  &c,  FrotcstAnts  are  solidtcd  and 
often  prevailed  on  hy  varioas  motives  to  contribute  to  their  church-baildiDgp  and 
kindriLMi  objects ;  btit  do  Roman  CathoHca  follow  the  example  of  ProtestuitS  and 
coonihnte  to  build  FroU'stant  chnrches,  &c,  1    If  Dot,  whj  not  * 
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while  hundreds  of  Catholic  girls  were  growing  up  in  thcs   same  village 
without  lenrning  ever  to  read  and  write.     And  so  it  is  in  other  places*' 


"  4*  The  establi-ithjtig  of  parochial  schools  in  connection  with  every 
cbiirch,  is  another  of  tlveir  chosen  lines  of  ptilicy.  These  are  not  m  much 
to  proselyte  the  cliildren  of  Protestants,  as  to  ij*oliite  tlierr  own  children 
from  all  Protestant  influences* «  .  They  are  rearing  A  race  in  our  mitlst 
as  a  generation  of  foreigners — a  eJasa  that  will  never  a.s.similate  to 
American  idea^,  and  can  but  become  a  moBt  dangerous  element  in 
society,' 

**  D.  A  desperate  effort  is  being  made  nil  over  the  land  to  break  up 
our  American  public  school  system,  and  induce  the  various  stale  legis- 
latures to  support  the  Romaa  Catholic  school^  with  ail  thetr  sectarian 
charities/  .  . . 

**  S.  The  Catholic  priesthood  design  to  use  the  votes  of  their  de* 
luded  subjects  as  a  corruption -fundt  to  l>uy  up  coramun  counciU  and 
legislalurest  and  thus  secure  appropriations  from  the  public  funds  of 
every  chief  city  and  stale  in  the  Union.  This  six'cies  of  public  robbery 
is  already  in  suocesslul  ojieration  in  various  sections/  ...  In  our  large 
cities,  wh«*re  Romanism  bears  sway,  the  same  policy  is  pursued.  The 
politicians  want  votes,  to  jyct  into  position  to  plunder  the  city  treasury, 
and  the  Romish  priests  hiive  votes  at  commandf  and  want  money. 
Hence  a  bargain  is  easily  struck.  And  hence  tens  of  thousands  are 
every  year  at  least,  wrung  from  the  |XK*kets  of  the  Protestant  tax-pay- 
ers of  the  city  of  New  Yor^  by  an  infamous  city  govcriimeni,  and 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  return  for  their  political  -support.  In 
1867-68  the  i^tate  of  New  York  appropriated  $2.i,»»fM>  ro  the  *  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd/  a  Roman  Catholic  Ba«»ih%  where  persons  who 
embrace  Protestantism  arc  locked  up,  and  starved,  ai»d  tiirentened  into 


i  See  Cbaptcra  VITl.,  XXIV.,  XXV.  The  dcclnration  of  tlicir  oon-interft*i\*noe 
wiiti  lUc  relijpoii  of  the  pupil«  is  common  :  but  thtTc  i»  evi<teurc  tJmt  all  ,irc  n?quir- 
•d  10  attend  Ttumnn  Catholic  worship  nntl  io  bow  to  iina;:^«,  ptctim**,  &<*.  (nm 
Chs.  XIV.  XV,b  that  fK^rjucntanr]  svst«miilic  instninion  in  the  Caiholic  ilmtrine 
IB  given,  and  thac  the  refZ^ulationH  make  k  almost  imfioAsiblo  to  n*tui  die  Bible  (cxci'pt 
the  Doiiny)  unil  practice  eccrvi  proycr  Coercion  if  not  ii»d  ;  hut  «iirh  inflacncvf 
^e  ascd  that,  tks  stated  on  p.  675,  the  majority  become  Itomjin  CatlioUca. 

1  Sec  Chnpters  XXII  -XXVII.  »Scc  Chapter  XXIV  ,  &c. 

4  Dr.  Mattii>on  here  instin'ros  the  State  of  Neir  York,  the  odtkCAtkinol  Icgialatioa 
©f  which  itf  deacritHHl  ia  Chuptcr  XXl  V* 
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in  the  land  from  Bchotil-trustee  to  the  Chief  Jui*tice,  Lieu  tenon  t-Geii^ 
eral,  anl  the  Prmd  iit,  will  be  Mvd  by  Jtoman  Catiiolics  .*  .  . 

**  8,  Special  effWti  urc  being  put  forth  to  t^ei-ure  I  he  freedmen  of 
the  Southern  States  to  the  Fapul  church.  To  tliis  end  over  30 
*Chmtia'i  Brotlier^' — the  teaching  cor/>#  of  Roniunism — were  re- 
cently lauded  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  over  a  tliuugaud  *  sifters/  or  duds 
of  various  order?,  have  gone  into  these  sJaics  within  a  year.  And 
S600,OaO  ID  gold  has  been  sent  fit>m  the  treasury  of  the  Propaganda 
to  aid  in  the  accompli- hment  of  this  great  object .' . . 

**  9»  Uouiaaiam  h  seeking  to  prevent  apostade^  by  jierseeuting  all 
who  embnice  the  true  ^th  of  ChrUt^  and  thus  striking  terror  through 
all  rank:*  of  th«*ir  unhappy  subjects,  Thi.^  piilicy  i-*  being  vigorously 
pui*hed  in  this  country,  and  h  potent  for  evil.  If  pcr-ons  formerly 
Oathollcs  embrace  Christ,  and  join  a  Protestant  cliurch,  they  are  in 
many  placas  ia  danger  of  being  murdered  outright  by  the  Catholics* 
In  other  ca^e^  they  are  kidnaf>ed  and  locked  up  in  convents  ;  and  by 
poor  ^tre,  hard  labor,  and  threats,  reduced  to  Bubmis^ion,  nft«  r  the  man- 
ner of  the  Inquisition  ebewh<*re.  Witne>*s  the  rase  of  Miu-y  Ann 
Smith,  a  young  girl  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  f>r  joining  the  Methodist 
Epiiscopal  church  was  forcibly  abducted  from  the  Mcihodist  farnly  in 
which  she  was  living,  and  has  lieen  confined  in  a  convent  in  New  Vork 
city  for  months  [*ee  Chap.  VIIL]*  And  such  thing*  are  common 
through»iMt  the  country.  Wherever  we  go*  almost,  we  hear  eitlier  of 
the  sudtien  di^ippearamu?  of  persons  who  have  pn>fe>sed  conversion  to 
Chri*t  and  renounced  Komanisia,  or  of  their  violent  i^rsecution*  In 
one  case  in  New  York  a  mother  tore  the  hair  fnMn  the  head  of  her 
daughter,  knocked  her  down,  and  Ft  a  raped  upon  and  curse*!  her.  In 
another  instance  a  mother  beat  her  daughter  till  she  became  a  cripplo 
for  life.  We  saw  and  ct>n versed  with  the  poor  victim  of  tliis  outrage, 
and  she  ia  still  faithful  to  her  Savior.  At  Ogdensburg,  N,  Y,»  a  young 
lad^  whose  parents  were  Romanists,  who  had  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  was  seized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  c#»nsfable  without 
any  legal  process  whatever,  and  not  only  locked  up  for  3  days,  but  ao- 
tually  put  in  irons,  and  was  oidy  released  upon  a  writ  of  h^theat  eorjmi^ 


I  Dr.  Mftttiion  wldwl  the  note  (faU  of  1868) ;  *♦  It  is  fioM  that  nearly  orery  ptomi- 
neot  officer  in  the  army,  except  Gen.  Grout,  U  a  Booiaa  CatholiOt'' 
f  See  Chiiptcrs  VTII .  X  .  XXTV, 
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And  Miss  Smith  testifies  that  there  ere  othiir  girls  coiifiiiod  in  tfi^ 
nunnery  where  she  is  imprisoned  for  the  same  cause  ihat  she  is,  namely, 
for  *  changing  their  religion/  ...  A  minister  goes  forth  and  preaches 
Christie  Romanists;  some  are  convinced,  and  tuni  away  from  the 
follies  of  Popery  ;  whereupon  they  are  either  murdered^  or  seized  nnd 
locked  up  in  a  dungeon.  And  that  \\u»  last  U  done  is  openly  declared 
in  their  churches  a»  a  warning  to  others*  A  friend  in  the  We>t  who 
is  weU  informed  Uf>on  the  suhject,  write  sus  that  hut  for  this  ter- 
rorism in  the  Romish  church  there  are  thousanr}^  wlio  would  renounce 
and  abandon  Romanism  forever.  •  .  .  So  far  as  RoruanisTn  has  power  to 
prerent  it,  there  is  no  religious  freedom  in  the  land.'  - .  . " 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  Roman  CatholicB  have  increased  and 
are  still  increasing  in  the  United  States  in  political  and  social 
power.  The  prophecy  of  Father  Hecker  and  others  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  will  ix?  more  nnmerons  and 
stronger  than  the  Protestants  during  the  present  generation  or 
before  the  year  1900,  is  well  known.  The  Roman  Catholics 
undouhtedly  expect  to  control  l>oth  our  country  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  not  very  distant  future  ;  and  they  are  using  Iheir 
utmost  exeiiions  to  bring  about  tliat  (to  them)  glorious  result. 
We  have  noted  their  progress  in  this  country ;  let  us  now 
glance  at  their  prosj)ects  in  the  land  that  has  long  been  the 
stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Eiirojx?. 

In  1780,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  population  in  England  ap- 
peared, from  a  return  made -to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  lie  about 
70,000  with  359  priests,  8  peem,  19  baronets,  and  about  150 
gentlemen  l^=  those  who,  like  the  nobility,  had  their  coatd  of 
arms,  and  ranked  above  the  common  people,  but,  unlike  the 
nobility,  were  without  a  title]  were  then  Roman  Catholics, 
The  whole  jiopnlntion  of  England  and  Wales  then  is  estimated 
at  about  1,815,000,  the  Roman  Catholics  being  tims  a  little  less 
than  1  per  cent.  In  1837  the  Roman  Catholics  had  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  985  priests,  more  than  20  peers,  more  than 
40  baronets  and  more  than  40  members  of  Parliament, 
The    next   year    (1858)   the    number  of  church-going  Ro- 
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man  Catliolics  was  returned  to  tlie  House  of  Lords  a8 
670J86  or  3^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The 
present  Roman  Catholic  population  of  England  and  Wales  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
The  "  Oxford  movement/'  already  spoken  of  as  somewhat 
affecting  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  has 
much  more  seriously  affected  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  estimated  that  200  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Eng- 
land (i  of  the  whole)  were  once  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  among  the  leading  laity  is  a  like  proportion  of 
those  who  once  Ijelonjred  to  the  established  chumh.  Roman 
Catholic  pai>ei's  in  England  reported  about  2100  or  2200  con- 
Terts  to  their  faith  in  England  in  1868,  about  one  half  of  them 
in  London,  most  of  them  in  the  upper,  middle  and  professional 
classes,  a  majority  of  them  males,  including  2  peers,  19  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Engluud,  7  or  8  university  graduates^  <S:c* 
The  London  Register  (Romau  Catliolic)  in  it«  review  of' 
1869  estimated  tlie  number  of  converts  to  Rijuian  Catliolicism 
in  London  alone  at  about  2,000,  and  said  :  **  Frum  every  Rit- 
ualistic congregation  tliero  is  a  constant  stream  of  couvctis  drift- 
ing towards  us.  In  various  jmrts  of  the  country  different  Ang- 
lican clergymen  have  been  received  to  the  number  of  some  ten 
or  a  dozen,  and,  at  least  aa  many  ladles  connected  with  various 
Ang7tcan  sisterhoods/'  Among  the  notable  converts  of  for- 
mer years  are  Rev.  John  U.  Newman,  D.D.  (^1845)  su|x;rior 
of  the  Oratory  [see  Chap.  VIIL],  Henry  E.  Manning,  D.D. 
(18ol ;  now  R.  C.  archbisbop  of  Westminister,  as  successor  to 
cardinal  Wiseman),  Rev,  Frederic  Wm*  Faber,  T>.  D.  (1845; 
also  an  Oratorian),  Rev.  Henry  and  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforc^ 
(sons  of  Wm.  Wilberforce,  the  philanthropist^,  Hon*  and  Rev. 
G.  S|>encor  (better  know  as  *'  Father  Ignatius,*^  the  Passion- 
ist),  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Flbulkes  (since  returned  to  the  church  of 
England),  the  earl  of  Gainsborough,  &c.  Many  influences 
combine  to  promote  the  increase  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  immigration  from  Ire- 
land, the  worldliness  and  formalism  connected  with  the  estab- 
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lislicd  church,  and  the  social  and  political  iiifiuence  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  gained  within  the  past  score  or 
two  of  years.  A  speech  of  the  late  cardinal  Wiseman  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  assembly  at  Malines  (^=^  Meclilin)  in  Belgium 
in  1HG3  is  said  in  ''  The  Christian  World"  of  January,  1864, 
to  have  contained  these  statements  : 


In  London,  since  1829,  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  haTe  increased 
from  29  to  102  ;  nunnencs  from  1  to  25  ;  monasteriea  from  0  to  15. 

"  You  are  a  wart?  that  wVien  the  CaihoBc  hierarchy  woa  reestablij^hed 
in  England  in  l>oO,  a  Tiulent  storm  of  public  opinion  bur-t  npon  us* . . 
But  I  hasten  to  aikl  thai  our  fellow-countrymen  have  since  ihat  lime 
made  r<*puiotion  lo  us  i^o  completely,  that  ail  rccoUection  of  those  un- 
happy da}  8  h  now  entirely  elfaced  from  our  memory.  It  has  rt*quired 
ten  }  ears  to  obtjiin  the  remedy  of  our  princi^ml  grievances  ;  ten  years 
of  efforts  an  I  s^truggles.  At  la?t  we  have  succeeded-  And  Jjy  what 
moans  liave  we  ^ucce6ded  ?  I  will  ttll  you-  Observe,  first,  that  w© 
t  have  not  chosen  the  government  under  which  we  Hve,  but  we  have  con- 
iidert'd  it  to  l)e  our  duty  to  draw  from  it  every  aid  potusiUl*,  We  have 
used  the  means  which  Proviiieuce  placed  at  our  disposal  to  ameliorate 
our  condition.  We  have  recognized  two  persons  in  the  State,  the 
Crown  and  the  nation.  We  do  not  acknowledge  any  third  power  be* 
tween  these  and  us.  Being  thus  placet!,  tlie  principal  object  of  our 
effbrta  have  been  to  gain  the  necessary  support  in  Parliament*  But  we 
are  only  a  t^mall  group,  a  family,  so  to  speak;  and  how  were  we  to 
proctire  a  majority  in  Parliament?  All  [Catholic?]  England  only 
sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commoosp  Yet  we  did  not  de  • 
spair*  Catholics  observed  that  the  electors  were  divided  between  two 
parties,  and  they  foun  1  ihat  by  combining  iheir  atreni,'th,  and  then 
bringing  it  to  hear  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  they  eouhl  cause 
that  side  to  succeed  which  appeare<l  the  more  dL^posed  to  do  them  jua- 
ttce.  Thu^  we  have  taught  the  two  parties  in  the  state  to  count  the 
power  of  the  Catholics  as  something/* 

In  accordance  with  the  above  is  the  language  of  "Tlie 
Catholic  World ' '  for  July,  1870,  in  its  leading  article  eatitled 
*'  The  Catholic  of  tlie  lOth  century  ;** 
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^  The  Catholic,  like  tho  clmrchi  is  one  and  ihe  same  id  all  ages  and 
all  times. .  -  Tlie  most  obvious,  inierestlng,  and  imjjortant  view  of  the 
Catholic  in  his  rchition^  to  the  century  i^  tliatof  Foting. .  .  .  We  do  not 
he&itale  to  affinn  that  in  performing  our  duties  aa  dtuens,  elector,  and 
public  officers,  we  should  always  atjd  under  all  circumstances  at-t  simply 
fu  Catholics ;  that  we  should  he  p^overntnl  and  directed  by  the  imputable 
princijiles  of  our  religion,  and  should  take  dogmatic  faith  and  tho  con- 
clu^-ions  drawn  from  it,  as  expressed  and  defined  in  Cafholic  philoso* 
phy,  theology,  and  morality,  as  the  only  rule  of  our  private,  public  and 
political  conduct.  Tliose  things  which  are  condemned  by  Catholic  jus- 
tice we  should  condemn  ;  those  things  which  are  aiHrmed,  we  should 
affirm,  .  *  ,  ** 


Protestants  ttIII  naturally  understand  by  such  language  that 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  America  are  ex|jeeted  to  re- 
nounce the  right  of  private  judgment  which  their  church  has 
condemned,  to  accept  tho  decrees  of  their  church  and  of  their 
infallible  pope  as  llie  law  binding  their  consciences  and  deter- 
EainiDg  their  whole  course,  **  always  and  under  all  ciiT urn- 
stances  [to]  act  simply  as  Catholics,"'  and  as  therefore  bound 
to  aim  first  and  mainly  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  their 
church  and  to  bo  **  governed  and  directed  by  the  immutable 
principles  '*  of  their  religion,  whicli  involve  complete  and  unhes- 
itating obedience  to  their  spiritual  guides  in  voting  and  ^'  per- 
forming [all]  diitie.s  as  citizens,  electors,  and  public  officers  ** 
(see  Chs,   II.,  VIL,  XVIIL,  XXIL,  XXIIL,  XXVH.,  ic.)^ 

But  there  is  another  view  to  Ijc  taken  of  this  matter  in  respect 
to  Great  Britain  also.  While  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
has  been  increasing  in  England  and  Scotland  (Uie  numl>er  in 
Scotland  being  estimated  at  250,000,  or  about  -f^  of  the  popular 
tion),  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  Ireland.  In  1834 
there  were  in  Ireland,  accoi*ding  to  the  returns  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction,  6,4^U,008  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1,523,094  Protestants,  or  nearly  4^  Roman  Catholics  to  1  Prot- 
estant ;  but  the  most  recent  account  (1869)  makes  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  only  4,490^583,  while  the  Prot- 
estants number  1,273,960,  or  3^  Roman   Catholics  to   1  Prot* 
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estant.     The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  been  diminish- 
ed both  by  immigration  (see  Chap.  XXV.)  and  by  conversions 
to  Protestantism.  They  probably  lost  from  1841  to  1861  about 
2^  millions  in  population.     The  (Protestant)  bishop  of  Tuam 
confirmed  400  converted  Irish  Romanists  in  1849 ;  and  stated 
in  1851  that  in  a  year  not  less  than  10,000  had   forsaken  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  in  his  diocese  alone.    Two  Roman 
Catholic  papers  of  Dublin  may  here  be  quoted.  Said  the  *' Tab- 
let," Nov.  8, 1851 :  "  It  is  not  Tuam,  nor  Cashel,  nor  Armagh, 
that  are  the  chief  seats  of  successful  proselytism,  but  this  very 
city  [Dublin]  in  which  we  live."     Said  the  "  Nation  "  of  Nov. 
20,  1852 :    "  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that  the 
systematized   proselytism  has  met  with  an   immense  success 
in  Connaught  and  Kerry.  It  is  true  that  the  altars  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  liave  been  deserted  by  tliousands  bom  and  baptized 
in  the  ancient  faith  of  Ireland."     Rev.  Dr.  Baird  in  1855  esti- 
mated that  40,000  Romanists   had  been  converted  in  the  7  or 
8  years  previous.     There  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
conversions  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  revival  of  1858. 
In  one  montli,  within  a  year  or  two,  5  Roman  Catholic  priests 
entered  one  Protestant  church  in  Dublin.      Cardinal   CuUen 
declared  3  or  4  years  ago,  that  18  institutions  were  then  "  found 
in  Dublin,  with  tlic  impious  design  of  destroying  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  poor  Catholics  ; "  that  "  at  least  5000  a  year  suc- 
cimib  to  their  influence ;  "  and  that  these  18  institutions  made 
up  apparently  "  but  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  organization 
formed  for  the  same   purpose.^'     Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  in   the 
American  Year-Book  for  1860,  estimated  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland  at  6,100,000,  about 
330,000   less  than  the  Roman  Catholic   population  of  Ireland 
alone  in  1834.     The  Civilta  CattoUca  (the  Jesuit  magazine  at 
Rome),  as  quoted  in   "Tlie  Catholic   World"   for   January, 
1866,  reckoned  tlie  Roman  Catliolics  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land at   7,500,000  ;  but  this  estimate  is  doubtless  made  up  in 
the  same  way  as  those  in  the  United  States,  and  is,  like  them, 
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largely  conjectural  and  probably  exaggerated.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  their  increase  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Roman 
Catholics  appear  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  in  numbers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  taken  together,  in  the  last  35  years. 
That  the  Euinan  Catholic  church  has  suflered  losses  on  the 
continent  of  EurojKJ  in  resjiect  to  numbers  and  to  both  social 
and  political  influence,  appears  plain.  The  progi*es8  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria, 
within  the  last  5  years  has  been  in  direct  opi>oBition  to  the 
strenuous  effort^  and  anathemas  of  the  church-authorities  (see 
Chap.  XXVIL),  Austria,  wliich  had  been  for  ages  one  of 
the  main  supports  of  the  papal  power,  has  been  driven  out  of 
Italy,  defeated  by  Protestant  Prussia  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sadowa,  and  excluded  from  Germany ;  France,  the  other 
main  supj)ort  of  the  papal  power,  has  been  defeated  more 
completely  even  than  Austria  by  the  same  Prussia,  and  the 
Prussian  king  is  now  the  German  emperor  ;  and  tlie  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  has  now  been  overthrown.  Since  18G6 
Protestant  Europe  has  l>een  politically  stronger  than  Catholic 
Euroi^K* ;  and  Protestantism  can  claim  legal  rights  at  tliis  day 
througliout  Europe.  In  Spain  a  few  Imndreds  had  secretly  be* 
come  Protestants  before  the  revolution  of  1868  ;  fbt  since  that 
event  flourishing  Protestant  theological  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  Protestant  churches  and  preaching-stations  are  lo- 
cated in  Seville,  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Valladolid,  and  other 
cities,  and  some  of  them  are  crowded  with  hearers  of  the 
gospel ;  Sunday-schools  are  started ;  public  free-schools  are 
opened  or  ojiening  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  many  copies 
of  the  Bible  have  been  sold ;  60  priesta  at  Madrid  are  re- 
ported to  have  left  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  formed  a 
new  free  church.  In  Italy,  also,  a  Protestant  theological 
school  lias  existed  for  several  years  at  Milan ;  numerous  Protr 
cstant  missionaries  are  laboring  efliciently  and  successfully; 
many  Protestant  schools  have  been  established ;  churches 
have  been  formed  here  and  there,  2  large  ones  in  Milan,  and 
some  of  the  others  with  more  than  100  members  each ;  and, 
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gaid  Rev.  Wm,  Clark,  Missionary  Director  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  at  Milan,  in  1869 :  "  In  no  land, 
heathen  or  Catholic,  have  visible  fruits  been  more  ahundant 
for  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  culture."  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Free  Churthea  of  Italy,  held  at  Milan 
in  June,  1870,  33  churches  were  reported,  and  a  dedara- 
tion  of  fundamental  principles  was  unanimously  adopted, 
the  first  of  wliicli  is — '*  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  has  manifested  Ilis  will  in  revelation,  which  is  the 
Bible,  the  only  perfect  and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and  con- 
duct," There  are  also  Waldensian  churches  in  Italy.  The 
year  1871  finds  Protestant  preacliers  and  preaching  (Free- 
church  and  Waldcnsian)  in  4  or  6  different  places  in  Rome 
itself,  the  clm[uent  Gavazzi,  once  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
being  one  of  these  Free-church  preachens,  and  the  con* 
stantly  increasing  attendance  giving  great  encouragement* 
lu  France  thousands  of  Rjiuiiin  Catholics  have  been  converted. 
In  Lyons  and  its  vicinity  alone  900  Roman  Catholics  were 
converted  from  1^25  to  18»50,  To  contain  these  converts  and 
others  in  other  parts  of  tlic  country  the  Protestants  of  France 
from  1S25  to  1868  opened  150  new  chapels  or  places  of  wor- 
ship- The  number  of  these  in  Paris  increased  during  this 
time  from  2  to  40 ;  and  20  Protestant  newspaj)er8  and  period- 
icals were  also  reported  in  1868  in  the  place  of  the  none  in 
1802.  In  Bohemia,  Hungary,  anrl  other  parts  of  Austria  many 
conversions  to  Protestantism  have  taken  |>lace  within  25  years, 
notwithstanding  the  disecniragements  and  disabilities  attending 
the  profession  of  Protestantism.  Now  the  Austrian  prime 
minister  himself,  Cuunt  Von  Bcust,  is  a  Protestant.  In  Bel- 
gium it  was  estimated  by  Rev,  Dr.  Baird  in  lS5o  that  as  many 
as  6,000  or  8,000  Roman  Catholics  had  been  converted  within 
a  few  years,  and  the  number  has  since  been  much  increased. 
Of  Germany,  the  Univers^  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  news- 
paper of  Paris,  said,  as  quoted  by  Dr,  Mattison  in  1868  :  "  In 
all  the  Catholic  cities  of  Oeruaany  the  statistical  returns  make 
it  apparent  that  the  number  of  Protestants  is  increasing  in  a 
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fearful  manner.'*  Many  things,  indeed,  in  Germany  seem  now 
more  favoral»le  to  Protestantism  than  to  Roman  CatlnJicism. 
Tlie  accomplishment  of  German  unity  under  a  IVotestant  sov- 
ereign, the  fact  that  his  prime  minister  has  interfered  in  other 
countries  for  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  civil  and  relig- 
ions liberty,  the  8ynii)athy  which  the  excommmiicated  Dollin* 
gcr  (see  Chap.  XXVII.)  is  receiving  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but 
throughout  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  even  in  Rome  itself, 
from  Roman  Catliolic  priests  and  professors,  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  from  influential  laymen  and  from 
the  jKJople  generally,  as  well  aa  the  progress  of  evangelical 
religion,  all  t^etoken  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  tlic  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Germany.  *^  Taking  Europe  as  a  whole," 
Bald  Dr.  Mattison,  "  Romanism  is  rapidly  declining^  and  espe- 
cially in  her  ancient  strongholds  and  former  seats  of  |x»wcr." 
It  is  undeniable  that  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
in  1620,  the  great  leading  nations  of  the  world — Germany, 
Spain,  Prance,  Italy,  Portugal,  Poland — were  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  now  not  one  of  the  4  leading  nations  (Great  Brit^iin, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Russia)  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but  3  of  the  4  are  Protestant,  wliile  Russia  sympathizes  more 
witli  them  than  with  Roman  Catholics, 

In  the  New  World,  Protestantism  has  accomplished  a  pre* 
paratory  work  and  has  its  converts  and  churches  in  Chili ;  it 
has  made  a  begiiming  in  Colombia  ;  it  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
in  Mexico,  that  a  Mexican  recently  said,  "  Beyond  a  doubt, 
Mexico  hastens  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Tlic  dominion  of  Canada,  originally  settled  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  long  controlled  by  them,  has  been  subject  to  Great 
Britain  since  1763,  and  is  now  divided  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  dijcument  was  pnblisheil  in  the 
Montreal  Witness  of  Aug.  27,  1870,  in  wbicli  120  French 
Roman  Catholics  formally  announced  to  M*  Rousselot,  parish 
priest  of  Montreal,  their  renunciation  of  Romanism^  and  their 
decision  to  follow  Jesus  Clirist  alone. 

While  the  Euman  Catholic  |x>wer  in  the  world  is  far  less  rcl- 
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atively  than  it  was  250  years  ago  or  even  20  years  ago,  it  is  wi- 
qucstiotiably  increasing  in  some  parts,  especially  in  England 
and  the  United  States*  Says  '•  The  Catholic  World"  for  Jan- 
uary, 1870 ; 

"  We  have  certainly  gained  ground  in  Protectant  nations,  but  proba- 
bly not  much  more  than  we  have  lost  in  oM  Catholic  nations.'* 

And  we  may  here  also  quote  a  somewhat  boaHtlul  saying  of 
"  The  Catholic  World  ''  in  Oct.,  1869,  and  compare  it  with  the 
facts  and  conchisions  Bet  forth  in  this  and  the  tenth  chapters: 

**  All  historians  agree  that  the  triumphs  of  Protestantism  closed  with 
the  first  aO  years  of  its  existence/* 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  summary  of  recent  stii- 
tistics  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  authorities.  The 
former  are  from  an  article  (which  maybe  considered  semi-offi- 
cial), in  the  Civilt4j  CVio^Va  of  Rome,  translated  and  published 
in  *'  The  Catholic  World"  for  January,  IBtJO  ;  the  latter  arc  from 
^^  The  New  York  Observer  Year-Book  and  Almanac,  1871.'* 


Cottntrj.          11010411 

I  Gutholkt 

Homnn  Catluilk* 

No.  PmtMtantt 

Total  PnpolatJoQ 

by  driUtk  IHttotica.  1 

by  OlM.  Y«ar*lk>ok, 

by  Ot».  1  ear  Wook. 

by  Ob»  Voar  Book. 

United  States, 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

33,500.000 

40,000,000  J 

Mexico, 

6,500,000 

8,200,000 

5,000 

8,218,080 

Cent  ml   Ameri- 
can   RepiiblifSj 

2.900,000 

2,660,CX)0 

6,000 

2,665,000 

U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
or  New  GranjidA, 

;^  3,100,000 

2,890.000 

10,000 

2,920,473 

Vcn  'xucla. 

2,000,000 

2,200,000 

2,200,000 

EciuiUor, 

1,5<KV»0« 

1,2.'>0,000 

1,3I>0,000 

Peru, 

2,800,000 

2,400,000 

2,000 

2,500.000 

Bolivia, 

2,2m),Ot>0 

1,750,000 

1,987.352 

Chili. 

1,800,000 

l,950A>0 

20,000 

2,084,960 

Bnu^il, 

8,500,000 

11,100,000 

100,000 

11,780,000 

Argentitio  Bcp., 

1,500,000 

1,340,000 

20,000 

1,465,000 

Pwagtm/. 

1,600,000 

1,037,000 

1,337,431 

Umgttuy, 

360,000 

237,000 

3,000 

350,000 

Hnyti,     •              \ 
San  Domingo,     J 

560,000 
\      135,000 

10,000 

572,000 

800,000 

1,000 

136,5<0 

British  N.  America, 

1,560,000 

1,700,000 

2,100.000 

3,88O,000> 

^This  inchiflea  10»000  of  the  EiiftCcm  or  Greek  Charrh  in  AlnAka.  The  census 
of  1870  makt's  the  totiil  popuhitioa  of  ihc  United  Suites  38,549,534^  according  to 
the  latest  correction,  May  1,  1871. 

*Tlii«  tncludca  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Prince  Edwards  Island^  Newfoundland, 
British  Columhia,  tho  Red  Hiver  Colon/,  and  th«  Bermadai. 
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Coontrf .                      R«»n.  r»th  by 

Boot  Oftth.  hj 
Ob*.  V«ftr-Book, 

Pmte^taut*  by 

Tote)  Vo^.  hf                    ^^M 

dviUa  Cattoiira, 

Ob«.  VfiM-Book. 

OU.  YMf  Book.                ^^M 

?."'lV^^^"i               210,000 
dies  &  Guiana, 

150,000 

600,000 

^H 

Diinish  Possessions       > 

^^1 

(Gr-enlan.I.  St^Tlios,  J  54,000 

9,200 

38,000 

43„231                     ^H 

St.  John.  St  Cruz).     ) 

^H 

W.  InitK^s             ( 

314,000 

1,000 

^H 

Cutwi,  Porto  Rico  J  \    «  ^-^  rvm 
&<.,  (S,.»ni.h).       \    5*260,000 

1,977,000 

2,000 

^H 

Dutch  GitiAnn  I               .«  rt^ 
&  W   Inches,    f               ^°'™ 

32,000 

40,000 

^H 

St.Bjiriholomcw, 

w.  L  (Swedish). ; 

800 

^,000 

^1 

Patftffonin  &  Tcr-  1 
rn  del  Fut^,        J 

All  AmL^ricA.         46,970,000 

30,000                   ^H 

47,192,000 

36,459,000 

86,996,87  M                 ^H 

Portugal,                     4,300,000 

4,340,000 

7,000 

4.351,519^                ^H 

—^      Sj»aiu,                       17:000,000 

16,280,000 

10,000 

16,302,625                  ^H 

^^B      Andorra  (between  }        ,^„»» 
^P      Frances  Spidn),  f        l^'^^O 

12,000 

12,000                  ^H 

H           France,                     30,000,000 

36,000,000 

1,600,000 

38,192,094                  ^H 

■             Gcrraanj,                  13.3H.OOO(') 

12,810,000 

24,033,000 

38,521,900                  ^H 

H              Anstria,                      30,000^000 

27,000,000 

3,600,000 

35,553.000                   ^H 

■              Italy,                           23,530,000 

24,717,500 

6,000 

25.099,495*                 ^H 

H            Bwitacrlano,              1,120,000 

1,023,000 

1,482,000 

^H 

H              Uolljind,                      l,SOd,000 

1,450,000 

2,200,000 

3,7a2,623«                  ^H 

H             fid^^ium,                     4,80d;€00 

4,850,000 

25.000 

4,984,451                  ^H 

H             Great  Britain,           7,&00,000 

6,100,000 

23.400,000 

29,484,971^                ^H 

H              DL-nmark,                           5,000 

1»000 

1,675,000 

1,684,004^                 ^H 

■            Sweden,                          7,000 

5,000 

6,760,000 

^H 

■             Turkey,                     1,130,000 

T00.0OO 

50.000 

18.683,367*                ^H 

H              Grt-ec,                            100,000 

60,000 

3.000 

1,348,523*                 ^H 

H              RussiiH                         7,000,uOO(?) 
■                AH  Europe       ,I47;S94,000 

6,769,000 

4,122.0(10 

67,260,431                  ^1 

142,117,500 

68,028,000 

293,513,035»>               ^^ 

H                 «Thit  includea   the  10,000  of  the  Greek  Cbuirh  in 

Alaska,  besides  Pagans,  $ut,              ^^M 

■                 ^ThU  i[iiludcs»  363,656  for  the  Axorea  and  Madeira  i*lc«. 

^^H 

■                                    l^  5.700  for  the  rep 
B^^      '                   f'J9.958forLuxemb 
^^^m^  «'  ^                  \  0.1.G83  for  HcUgok 

ublic  of  San  Marino  and  1 887  for  Monaco.                        ^^H 

ind,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 

H 

^^^^■«i                 7.V909   for   Faroe  ii»lands  and  loetnnd. 

•k 

^^^^^  71*M  n,  M  ,.     f, 701, 478  for  NoT^ftV. 

^^H 

^^V        *Inelii  inrj     »  4,849  for  Roumunia,  (=^Walladiia  and  Moldaria),  1,078.281  tor            ^H 

^^^^^^Scrviit.           11 -*^i,j:i8  for  Montenegro, 

^^^M 

^^^^^H^l                  i")  1.7 12  in  the  lontfin  islitndn. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H  *                        GrrH'k.  Anneni^tn 

iind  other  Kan  tern  eKiirrh(<«  have  9000  In  Ger-            ^^M 

■^^Wi:i                                     irin,  12  500.000  in  Turkt^,  52,8l0/'O0  In  Uuwi^    1 .270,0iH>              ^H 

^^             hi                                      K)  in  all 

Etirom,      nnjMX)  J 

are  iwJded   for 

Moldavia  and              ^H 

1          1 
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Oooatry* 


Eoni.  OiCh.  bj 


A«tatic  Tarkcy, 

ArMut 

Vvv&mt 

A^Uunistan  and  Bent, 

Bohxiuhistan, 

Turkistan, 

China  &  de- ) 

pcndendcfi,  ) 

Jap  AH, 

East  Indies, 


lOO.OOOC) 


Rom,  CfttbV 
OlM.  VMr-fiook. 
25,000 
26U,000 


120,000(1)  10,000 


1,000,000 


7,216,000* 


700,000 

100,000 
3,600,000 


OIni.  Yiw^Boott 
10,000 
10,000 

2,000 


20,000 

1,000 
670.0<K» 


AU  A«a  & 
Asiiitic  islands 


9,036,000 


Australasia,  470,000* 

Sandwich  Lilands,  &c,,  30,000 


4,695,000 

2S2,397* 

22.000 


713,000 

1,300,000 

15U,000« 


Oti>  Ycar-Hooi. 
9,748,017 
16,463,1100 
4,01)0,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,870,000 

477.500,000 

35,000,000 
243,838,891* 

805,419,477« 


Ail  Ocean  ico, 


500,000 


350,000^ 


1,450,000 


4,192,00CI^ 


iThe  Citiita  Cattoticn  rnkon*  1,100,000  Catholics  in  British  India;  25,000  in 
Netherland  India;  170,000  in  French  India;  546.0tK)  in  Fortiigne«c  India,  Ulanda^ 
and  Macao ;  4,750,00C>  in  Spanish  India  and  Philippine  Islaud^i  ;  600,000  in 
Anuni ;  25, (KM)  in  Siam. 

niic  ObM?rver  Yea r-Book  reckons  193,340,414  in  Eaut  India,  (  =  Hiodoostnn)  and 
Briti5*h  Burmah  ;  2,049,728  in  Cejloo  ;  20,769,945  in  F«riher  India  ,  27,6Tl?i,804  in 
tlie  East  ludiii  islands.  It  mokes  the  no.  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East  India  i»l* 
tnds  to  W  2,000,000,  and  of  Protestants  there  170,000  ;  tfic  number  of  Roman  Cath> 
olii*^  in  the  rest  of  the  East  Indie*  l,60O,0tX>,  and  of  Prutei^tants  in  the  same  5iK>,(XK>. 

•<_)f  iheAB  there  belong  to  the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churihcs  4,885,(X)0  iti 
Asiatic  Russia  ,  3,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  300.000  in  rersia  ;  1,000  in  China 
and  it«  dependencies  ;  300,000  in  the  Eo^t  Indies,  making  8^486,000  in  Asia  and 
the  Asmtic  islands. 

^Austtrtlnsia  ^Anstmlia  or  New  Holland,  Tastnnnia  or  Van  Diemcn's  Land, 
New  Ciileflonia,  New  Zealaml,  Sac.  The  Ciej//a  Caftoitca  reckon*  300,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  New  Holland  ;  40,000  in  Tasmania;  60,000  in  New  Zealand;  70^ 
000  in  New  Caledonia  and  adjoining  islands. 

*The  Observer  Yiiir-Book  makes  the  nurolKTof  Roman  Catholics  in  New  Bonth 
Wales  99,193,  in  South  Australia  15,594;  in  Vtctoria,  107,610;  in  New  Zealand, 
about  30,000.  New  South  Wales,  S.  Australia,  and  Victoria  are  all  in  Australia 
or  New  Holland.   ^ 

*This  is  the  Observer  Ycaf-Book*s  estimate  for  '*  the  Sandwich,  Fiji,  and  other 
islands." 

'This  Bpprtrrntly  allows  about  75.000  for  the  parts  of  Anstralasfa  and  Foljmcsia 
not  spei'iniiy  ntimetl,  as  Tasmania,  New  Caledonia,    Society  islands,  &c. 

*The  Observer  Yefir-Book  ^ays  :  "  The  total  fKjpulDtion  of  Australia  according 
to  the  latest  census  was  1 .313,946  ;  the  popnlation  of  the  islands  is  estunattd  fti 
2,823,925 ;  total,  4,192,000/' 
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CcNUitiy.  Bora.  Oath,  bf 

Britisli  Afri<»,* 
French       "    * 

I*ortitguete'*    • 
Spnnbl?      '*    * 
Angola,  BoTij^tie- 
]a»  MoKumbtqtie, 
Algeria^ 

AbjsaiQim, 


ISOpOOO 
43U«000 
950,«XI0 
285,000 


173,000 
3,000.000 


LibertA, 
Morocco  ^  Fe*»  J 


4,000 
30,000 
10.000 


Tunis  &  Tripoli 

MadftgftflCJir, 

Orange  Frvc  Suie, 

Traiifivoa]  Republic, 

KatTraria^  J 

Boflutos.    ' 

Gifclks,  10,000 


Itom.  CaUi.  bf 
Obt,  Y«v-llooll, 

140,000 

133,000 

439,000 
12,000 

100,000 

1^,000 
50,000 
30,000 

I  3O0 

1         10,000 

S/)00 


Obt,  Ymr-Oook. 
600,000 


TotAi  Pop.  bir 
Ob«.  V«ftr-Bo«lc 


10,000 
10,000 

40,000 


50,000 
U,000 
80,000 

40,000 


All  Af^ic<^         4 ,0?  1 ,000  1 , 1 06 ,200 

AU  the  world,    307,801,000       195,460,300 


685,000 
107,335,000 


lUO,9ftO,000* 
t,380,680,<l23« 


The  inhabitants  of  the  world  aro  thus  classified  in  the  N.  Y, 
Observer  Year* Book  for  1871 : 

iTbe  CimUa  CeOxUusa  ptiu  the  Roman  Catlmtii n  of  itic  Britiili  PoMessiuris  oa 
the  Afrtcan  eoatinent  f  8ierm  Lome,  Cape  and  Ntiul  colonies,  &c,)  at  30,000^  «iid 
of  Mnurititu  and  other  islands  at  150,000. 

'The  CwiUa  Catlafirti  puts  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Reunion  (^Bourbon)  aad 
otht>r  Frt^nch  islnndM  at  l@0/O0,  and  of  the  cuntinental  potiaeAsioni  (in  Seocgamhiaf 
Ac.),  lit  250,000. 

'The  Cw$tt(t  Caitpliea  puta  the  Catholics  of  Madeira  and  other  Portuguese  ifllaodi 
at  260.000.  and  of  other  poasMsions  in  Africa  at  690.000.  The  Obserrer  YM^ 
Book  reckons  the  Ajores  and  Madeini  islandji  with  Portugal. 

^The  dmka  CaUoiica  puts  the  Catholics  of  the  Canaries  at  260,000,  aad  of 
Other  Spatdth  poMOisionA  tit  3^,ooo* 

•Among  thc»e  are  reckoned  3,200,000  Copts,  Abysstnians,  and  otJicr  Eastern 
Christiana,  viz.,  200,000  in  Etf^pt,  imd  3,000,000  in  Abyssinia. 

^Thii  includes  a  population  of  81,478,000  for  the  Eos  tern  churches,  viz.,  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Jncobitc,  Coptic,  and  Abv«»inian  churches.  These 
I  found  mo«tljr  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  neiirhboring  countries.  The  Civilta 
Caxutlka  putt  the  total  popalation  at  84O,O00,0iH>,  the  Eaateni  churehe*  at  70,00a,. 
000,  and  Protestants  at  66,OCM},000. 
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Chriiitians,  388.600,000  Pagans.  200,000,000 

Buddfaists,  560,000.000  MohamnMdani,   165,000.0  0 

OiIrt  Asiatic  ReLigionip     S(fO,000,000  Jews,  7,000,000 

They  are  thus  classified  in  the  Civilta  CattoUca  : 

Buddhutn,  180,000,000 

Worship  of  Con-  * 

fticiiis,  Sinto,  (  152,000,000 
of  SpinU,  &c.,  J 

Total, 


Clirisdjinity, 

344,000,000 

JadaiMtn, 

4,000,000 

Islami^m, 

100^000,000 

Bnihminiam, 

60,000,0.  0 

840,000,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Observer  Year-Book  makes  the 
whole  population  of  the  worhl  1,380,880,423;  while  the  Civil- 
ta CattoUca  makes  it  only  840,000,000.  The  former  gives  to 
the  Eastern  clmrehcrt  not  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  a  population  uf  81,478,000,  and  to  Protestantism 
107,335,000  ;  wliilo  the  latter  gives  to  the  Eastern  Clmrchea 
70,000,000,  and  to  Protestantism  only  66, 000,000*  There  are, 
indeed,  great  differences  in  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  sta- 
tistics and  other  statements  as  published  by  Protestants  and 
even  by  infidels  ;  but  tlie  statistics  of  populatiou  and  estimates 
of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics, whether  priests  or  laymen,  whether  put  forth  officially 
or  semi-officially  at  Rome,  or  published  with  or  without  author- 
ity in  New  York  or  Providence  or  anywhere  else,  are,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion, uniformly  to  Ijo  regarded  and  treated  as  nothing 
more  than  approximations  to  the  truth,  or,  in  less  courteous 
phrase,  as  more  or  less  successful  conjectures.  Yet  it  seeniB  de- 
sirable and  eminently  proper  that  Roman  Catholics  as  well  aa 
Protestants  should,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others,  have 
full  opportunity  to  tell  their  own  story  in  tlieir  own  way. 
Trutli  will  never  suffer  from  careful  comparison  and  from  can- 
did and  eai'nest  investigation.  Oidy  error  and  falsehood  have 
cause  to  dread  the  light.  Trutli  has  power,  because  God  is 
with  it  and  for  it*  The  ancient  prophecy  is  surely  advancing 
towards  its  complete  fullillmcnt  ; 

^  And  the  kiogdom  and  domiuion,  and  Iho  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  ia  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  do- 
minions shall  serve  and  obey  him  "  (Dan.  7 :  27), 
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We  now  close  our  surrey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  We 
have  studied  its  origin  and  development,  its  principles  and  aims, 
its  tendencies  and  relations,  its  professions  and  its  actual  work- 
ings.    We  have  seen  it  at  Rome  and  away  from  Rome,  under 
absolute  governments  and  in  lands  of  law  ajid  liberty,  iji  alli- 
ance with  the  state  and  in  separation  from  the  state,  amuugciv- 
ilized  and  barbarous  nations,  in  all  latitudes  and  climates  and 
conditions,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the   islands 
of  the  sea.     We  have  heard  both  sides,  giving  itsfriciida  a  fair 
opportunity  to  speak  for  it  and  its  enemies  aji  equally  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  against  it.  We  have  taken  its  decrees  and  canons 
of  councils,  its  encyclical  letters  and  bulls  and  briefsand  rescripts 
of  popes,  its  Missal  and  Breviary,  its  Ritual  and  Pontifical,  and 
other  standard  authorities,  and  had  tliem  faithfully  translated 
from  tlie  original  Latin  of  editions  which  bore  the  official  sanction 
of  its  dignitaries  ;  we  have  quoted  from  its  approved  puliUca- 
tions  in  English,  its  Ceremonial   and  catechisms,  its  pastoral 
letters  and  periodicals,  its  controversial  and  devotional  works ; 
we  have  cited  the  most  accurate  and  imjiartial  writers  of  history 
and  statistics,  and  the  best  qualified  observers  of  facts ;  we 
have  allowed  those  converted  to  Rinnan  Catliolicism  and  those 
converted  from  it  to  tell  us  plainly  what  they  knew  and  what 
they  thought ;  we  have  gathered  from  all  accessible   sources 
statements,  arguments,  illustrations,  and  the  materials  for  these, 
and  have  had  tlicm  all   so  arranged  and  spread  out  before  us 
that  wo  could  take  a  view  of  them  at  once ;  we  have  earuestlj 
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sou|Erht  the  liglit  and  the  tnith  without  any  fear  as  Protestants 
of  being  led  astray  from  Gotl  and  right  if  we  were  only  honest 
and  candid  and  cai^*ful  and  prayerful*  Well  said  tliat  Bturdy 
Protestant,  John  Milton,  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  press 
more  than  two  centuries  ago : 

**  Thoiigh  all  the  whida  of  doctrine  were  let  *  loose  to  p!jiy  upon  the 
carfh,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  ...  to  luiiidoubt  her 
atrength.  Let  Ikt  and  fiil^ebood  g^mpple  ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put 
to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?  ....  For  who  knows  not 
that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies, 
nor  stnitageins,  nor  licensing.-^*  to  make  her  victorious;  those  are  the 
shifU  and^the  defenses  that  error  uses  against  her  power  j  give  her  but 
room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  Bhe  sleeps**' 

Tlio  famous  tract  "  Is  it  honest  ?  "  puldishcd  by  "  The  Catho- 
lic Publication  Society,''  enforces  its  plea  to  *'  examine  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  CInirch/'  and  to  "  read  the  works  of 
Catliolics"  by  an  ap]>arent  agreement  witli  our  principle  of 
dealing  candidly  and  fairly  with  all,  thus : 

**  See  both  sides.  Examine,  and  be  fair,  for  Americans  love  fair 
pby," 

**  Looking,*'  therefore,  **  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith  (  Ueb.  12:  2),  and  having  confidence  that  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  wliom  liti  sonds^,  is  Iwth  able  and  willing  to  guide  us  into 
all  truth  (John  10  :  13)  and  to  give  to  his  kingdom  of  truth  its 
promised  and  glorious  triumph  (John  18;  37.  Rev.  11:  15),'* 
we  can  afford  to  let  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants 
make  their  own  stateraetits  and  bring  forth  tlicir  strongest  and 
most  plausil)le  arguments  in  defense  of  their  system.  What 
there  is  of  God's  truth  and  workmanship  in  their  church  will 
stand  and  ought  to  stand,  and  whatever  there  is  in  it  of 
error  and  of  human  or  Satanic  workmanship  must  fall  and  he 
brought  to  naught. 

From  the  survey  which  we  have  now  taken,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  churcli  not  only  has  Ijeen,  but  is  now, 
a  mighty  power  in  this  world.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  some 
of  its  sources  of  strength. 
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There  is  that  skillhillj  comp«icted  and  elBcieiit  organization, 
central 'zed  in  the  i)ope  as  the  reputed  vice;icrent  of  God  upon 
earth  and  Uie  infallible  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  making  every 
archbishop  and  biisihop  throughout  the  world — isolated  and  self- 
devoted  as  he  may  bt'— directly  dep<.'ndeut  upon  the  pope  for 
office  and  authority  and  binding  each  by  a  most  solemn  oath  to 
Pender  obedienee  to  him,  reaching  through  its  priests^ — ^who  are 
dissevered  from  tlic  ties  of  family  and  country,  and  eanuiiically 
subject  to  their  bisliops — ^the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its  200 
million  members  and  controlling  them  at  the  confessional  and 
by  its  sacraments  and  its  terrors  of  excoramunication  and  pur- 
gatory and  its  various  powers  and  appliances  Buit4?d  to  every 
case,  having  also  a  disciplined  and  well-officered  ai*my  in  its  re- 
ligious orders  and  congregations  whicli  are  likewise  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  and  bound  to  obey  their  re- 
spective lieads  and  those  heads  in  direct  communication  with 
the  central  fHDwer  in  Rome — this  wonderfully-contrived  and 
compacted  organization,  embracing  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fieventh  of  the  earth's  population,  and  directed  in  all  its  parts 
and  through  all  its  extent  of  operation  by  a  single  will,  is  surely 
capable  of  accomplishing  great  residts  by  sagaciously  using  its 
resources  and  concentratiug  its  efforts  upon  any  given  point  or 
points  as  it  may  seem  desiral)le  or  needful  (see  Chs.  11.,  HI., 
VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  XIV.,  XVII.,  XXL,  ic). 

Look  too  at  the  known  antiquity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church- — an  antiquity  which  naturally  challenges  resj)ect,  rever* 
ence,  homage.  For  IS  centuries  it  has  been  an  organized 
church.  It  can  point  to  its  martyrs  and  confessors,  its  fathers 
and  primitive  Christians,  its  multitudes  of  holy  men  and  women 
whose  names  have  been  famous  from  ago  to  age.  It  stands  up 
by  the  side  of  those  who  dissent  from  it  and  question  its 
claims,  as  a  venerable  ancient  by  the  side  of  some  impertinent 
and  conceited  youngsters  who  cannot  or  will  not  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  ''  holy  mother  elmrch,"  and  who  ought  therefore 
to  be  checked,  restrained,  censured, punished.  The  principle  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  old  arc  wiser  than  the  young,  may 
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be  used  to  defend  and  strengthen  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
But  see  Chapters  IL,  III.,  XXVL,  Ac. 

This  church  has  another  advantage  in  its  assumed  apostolical 
preeminence  as  the  sole  authorized  channel  of  Divine  grace  to 
saints  and  sinners.  It  is  nevor  vrcary  of  ringing  tlie  changes 
upon  "  Bt  Peter  and  the  church — St,  Peter,  the  prince  of  tlie 
apostles — St,  Peter,  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  huilt — 
St.  Peter,  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  ehurcli  of  Rome 
— ^St.  Peter,  from  whom,  through  a  regular  and  nnhroken  line 
of  his  canonically  consecrated  successors,  ha^  come  down  to 
the  present  pope  the  undoubted  supremacy  of  the  t:hurch  of 
Christ  on  earth — the  church,  which  has  the  guardianship  of 
Divine  truth — the  church,  out  of  which  thei'e  is  no  salvation 
— ^the  church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail'* (sec  Chs,  IL,  IlL,  Ac). 

The  longKJontinued  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome  adds  an- 
other element  of  strength  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Rome  was  for  ages  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  world ; 
and  it  became  natural  to  look  to  Rome  as  the  source  of  author- 
ity. The  temporal  supremacy  of  Rome  opened  the  way  for 
her  8i»iritual  supremacy,  and  helped  to  perpetuate  the  latter, 
when  it  was  once  estaldishcd  (see  Chap.  L). 

Another  and  an  important  element  of  strength  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  found  in  its  large  endowments  and  accumu- 
lated wealth.  It  holds  its  church-edifices  and  monasteries  and 
educational  and  charitable  establishments  by  sucli  a  tenure  as 
to  be  indcfiCTident  of  contemporary  fear  or  favor  (see  Cha* 
VIL,  VllL,  XXL,  XXir.).  By  the  skillful  use  of  the  jxilit- 
ical  and  social  influence  (see  Ch*  XXVIII.)  connected  with  its 
wealth  and  numljcrs  and  centralized  organization  it  has  facil- 
ities for  advancing  to  Iionor  and  otherwise  repaying  those  who 
sustain  and  honor  it,  and  for  hindering  or  preventing  the  pms- 
perity  and  advancement  of  those  who  op]io6e  it.  It  has  made 
and  does  make  alliances  with  politicians  and  otliers  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  ends.     The  pictm-c  which  was  drawn 
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of  a  western  city  (Columbus,  0.),  a  few  years  ago,  Is  true  of 
others  also : 

The  Roman  Catholics  ^  hold  the  power,  and  have  for  years.  And 
hence  we  have  never  been  able,  within  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say,  perhaps,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ^  oldest  inhabitant,'  to 
elect  a  municipal  officer  who  has  not,  either  in  the  outset  or  the  issue, 
both  drank  and  gambled,  and  been  notoriously  profligate  besides.  We 
can  hardly  elect  a  sheriff  who  is  not  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  honesty, 
or  a  county  attorney  who  is  not  a  libel  on  law.  And  in  some  of  the 
wards  of  our  city,  in  our  hoUy  contested  elections,  it  is  almost  worth  a 
man's  life  to  vote  any  other  than  the  Irishman's  ticket.  And  to-day, 
because  of  this  element  and  the  power  it  wields,  hard  u{K)n  a  thousand 
*  doggeries'  [=■  grog-shops]  openly  defy  the  law ;  gambling-dens  keep 
open  doors  upon  our  most  public  streets,  while  to  keep  such  an  estab- 
lishment is  a  penitentiary  offense ;  and  we  cannot  get  a  grand  jury  in 
the  county  that  will  find  a  bill  of  indictment  against  either  the  propri- 
etor of  a  faro-bank,  a  liquor-saloon,  or  a  brothel  I  " 

Roman  Catholicism  has  also  an  element  of  great  power  in 
its  grandeur  and  showy  magnificence.  It  has  its  grand  cathe- 
drals and  churches  in  the  most  desirable  situations :  it  has  its 
gorgeous  ceremonies  and  pompous  processions  with  all  the 
adjuncts  of  unrivaled  music  and  artistic  splendor;  it  appro- 
priates to  itself  all  the  fine  arts  in  their  most  fascinating  and 
impressive  forms ;  it  makes  use  of  every  device  to  affect  the 
senses  and  through  them  to  influence  the  feelings.  And  it 
will  specially  attract  those  who  love  a  pretentious  or  dreamy 
religion,  the  self-righteous  and  those  who  are  fond  of  parade, 
those  who  love  and  seek  great  tilings  for  themselves  (see  Chs. 
XIV.  and  XX.). 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  has  certainly  an  element  of 
strength  in  its  admitted  reception  and  advocacy  of  Scriptural 
truth  (see  Chap.  II.)«  It  claims  as  its  own  every  doctrine 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  every  duty  therein  enjoined,  every  truth 
and  every  practice  of  holiness.  No  Christian,  however  much 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  can  deny  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  receive  and  maintain  much  truth ;  but  it  ia 
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this  mixture  of  truth  with  error  which  makes  the  combination 
defensible  and  plausible  and  hence  dangerous.  The  nutritious 
sugar  or  refreshing  water  may  be  the  vehicle  for  introducing 
into  the  stomach  the  most  deadly  poison. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  no  absurd  and  meaningless 
bugbear,  but  a  living  and  active  organism,  formidable  in  its 
strength  and  efficiency.  Those  who  know  little  of  its  power 
may  make  themselves  merry  over  its  pretensions ;  but  many 
a  Protestant  can  echo  the  sentiment  uttered  by  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil  of  the  Church  of  England : 

**  Popery  was  the  masterpiece  of  Satan." 

And  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  noted  Father  Ignatius  of  Eng- 
land, has  adopted  this  sentiment  in  a  measure,  by  saying  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Cumming : 

'*  Sir,  if  the  church  of  Rome  be  not  the  church  of  Christ,  it  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  Devil." 

And  strongly  does  Dr.  Cumming  enforce  this  idea : 

^'  So  said  Father  Ignatius.  So  say  I.  I  believe  there  was  immense 
meaning  in  his  words.  It  is  the  one  or  the  other.  And  I  believe 
that  one  great  danger  to  which  Protestants  are  subject  is  the  constant 
habit  of  supposing  that  Rome  is  a  coarse  and  vulgar  imposture,  unfit 
for  the  light  of  the  19th  century  ;  instead  of  feeling  that  it  is  the  gigan- 
tic conspiracy  of  Satan,  worked  out  by  the  archangel's  wickedness  and 
will.  Antichrist,  with  his  people,  constituting  the  church  of  Rome ; 
Christ,  in  tho  midst  of  his,  constituting  its  correlative,  the  church  of 
the  living  God.  Despise  it,  it  will  overwhelm  you ;  tamper  with  it| 
it  will  ensnare  and  captive  you ;  resist  it  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
like  its  author  the  Devil,  it  will  instantly  flee  from  you.  It  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Satan  beyond  dispute,  and  only  by  viewing  it  in  that 
light  will  you  be  enabled  rightly  to  estimate  your  danger  and  its  in- 
herent element  of  progress  and  power." 

But  the  Protestant  sees  also  elements  of  weakness  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  system.  These  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
various  chapters  of  the  present  volume.  We  have  seen  that 
its  main  arguments  rest  on  assumption,  pretension  and  show ; 
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that  it  is  externally  strong  and  apparently  united,  but  inter- 
nally weak.  Its  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism  (see  Chs.  III.,  IV., 
IX.),  its  many  contentions  in  and  between  and  about  religious 
orders  (see  Chap.  VIII.) ,  its  Ultramontanism  and  Gallicanism 
and  Liberalism  (see Chs.  II., III.,  IV.,  VI.,XXlI.,XXm.),its 
fluctuations  and  contradictions  between  "  infallible  "  popes  and 
"  infallible  "  councils  (see  Chs.  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  &c.),  its  consti- 
tutional and  ineradicable  hostility  to  liberty  and  progress  (see 
Chs.  IV.,  XXVIL,  Ac),  and  its  absolute  inability  to  retain 
control  of  many  who  are  classed  among  its  members  (see  Chs. 
XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.),  are  all  signs  of 
something  besides  Divine  power  in  it.  Corruption  and  tyran^ 
ny  and  selfishness  and  sin  have  flourished  and  do  now  flourish 
in  it  and  through  it ;  it  cramps  and  debases  the  intellect ;  it 
sensualizes  the  affections ;  it  perverts  the  judgment  and  con- 
science ;  it  domineers  over  the  ignorant  and  allows  them  to  re- 
main in  their  ignorance ;  it  opposes  the  appeal  to  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  mankind  to  a  higher 
level  of  Christian  intelligence  and  civilization  and  righteous- 
ness ;  it  has,  through  its  highest  authorities,  sanctioned  and 
protected  violence  and  fraud  and  treachery  and  murder ;  it  has 
furnished  an  open  door  for  every  sin  and  a  dungeon  for  every 
virtue  ;  it  has  put  itself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  friends  of 
Christian  liberty  and  love  and  of  the  pure  Gosjxjl  of  Christ  and 
of  the  open  Bible  ;  its  affiliations  and  friendships  are  with  those 
that  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  The  evidence  of  all  this  is  seen  in  every  chapter 
of  this  volume,  and  would  fill  a  thousand  volumes.  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  claiming  infallibility,  can  not  repudiate 
the  errors  of  the  past* — can  not  change  for  the  better  (see 

♦  In  an  article  on  the  "  AjKJstasy  of  Dr.  Dollinger"  (sec  Chap.  XXII.),"  The  Catho- 
lic World  "  for  June,  1871,  speaks  thus : 

"  ,  .  .  The  law  is  clear  and  plain.  All  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  pope,  made 
with  or  without  his  general  council,  are  infallible  and  irrcformable.  Once  made, 
no  pope  or  council  can  reverse  them.  .  .  The  church  can  never  change,  never  re- 
form her  faith,  never  retract  her  decisions,  never  dispense  her  children  from  an  ob- 
ligation she  has  once  imposed  on  them  of  receiving  a  definition  as  the  true  exprea- 
sion  of  a  dogma  contained  in  the  dirine  revelation.    To  do  so,  would  be  to  destroj 
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Chap.  !!.)•  "  Always  and  everywhere  the  same  '^  (in  Latin, 
**  %emp€r  et  tihique  eadem  '*)  is  its  motto.  It  may  be  apparently 
modified  in  some  respects,  while  its  spirit  and  tendency  and 
lums  remain  unaltered*  It  may  eonceal  its  odious  features  and 
plausibly  explain  its  obnoxious  actions ;  it  may  have  in  its  com- 
munion many  true  friends  of  both  God  and  man ;  yet  as  a  sys- 
tem it  is  perjietnally  at  war  with  American  institutions  and 
with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
more  and  plainer  marks  of  the  "  synagogue  of  Satan  ''  than 
of  the  Clmrch  of  God* 

It  was  a  saying  of  that  no!)le  Frenchman  who  periled  hia 
life  and  fortune  to  establish  American  lilierty — a  saying  which 
has  been  controverted,  but  is  fully  authenticated  by  Prof.  S,  P. 
B.  Morse. 

**  F  ever  the  liberty  of  the  United  States  is  destroyed,  it  will  be  by 
Bomjsh  pnests.** 

Lafayette  is  claimed  as  a  Catholic  ;  bnt  he  was  a  Gallican 
Catholic  (see  Chap.  XXIIL,  Ac.)?  a  liberal  Catholic,  or  he 
would  never  have  uttered  this  warning  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Many  other  Catltolics  have  been  true  friends  of  liberty  ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  irreconcilaldy  hostile  to  true 
liberty.  The  two  great  principles  of  tliat  system — (1)  you 
must  believe  as  the  church  decrees — and  (2)  there  is  no  sal- 
vation outside  of  the  church — bind  every  Roman  Catholic,  and 
tend  to  make  him  both  a  subject  and  a  tool  of  despotism. 


hcrscir,  ftud  full  down  to  the  kvol  of  the  socu*  Th«  idlo  talk  of  writers  for  the 
secular  prM»,  whether  ihcjr  pretend  to  cull  themselves  Catholics  or  not,  About  the 
church  conforming  herself  to  Iibcrftl  principles  ami  tbe  spirit  of  the  age,  ia  simply 
worthy  of  hitightcr  and  derision.  No  Catliolic  who  has  a  grain  of  sense  will  pay 
anj  heed  lo  opinions  or  monitions  coming  from  snch  an  incompcteot  source.  The 
church  ia  the  only  judge  of  the  nfttnre  und  extent  of  her  own  powers,  and  of  iho 
proper  moflc  of  exercising  them.  The  pontiftn,  prelsies,  ptistors,  pne:»ts,  and 
theologians  of  the  church,  arc  her  authorized  expositors  and  interpreters,  her  ndvo- 
catcs  and  defenders.  Tho6e  who  deiire  to  be  her  worthy  members,  and  those  who 
wbh  to  leant  what  she  really  is,  will  ^eek  from  them,  and  from  them  only,  or  from 
Authors  and  wridngi  which  ihcy  hare  sanctioDod,  instruction  in  the  trao  CathoUo 
doottine* . .'' 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  governor  of  Canada  half  a 
century  ago,  and  had  conversed  with  many  of  the  sovereigns 
and  princes  of  Europe,  was  considered  as  uttering  remarkable 
language  when  he  spoke  thus  of  the  United  States  in  1819,  and 
declared  that  he  was  expressing  the  imanimous  opinion  of  those 
sovereigns  and  princes : 

^  The  church  of  Rome  has  a  design  upon  that  country,  and  it  will,  in 
time,  be  the  established  religion,  and  will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  that 
republic  " 

But  this  language  does  not  appear  so  remarkable  now.  Look 
at  the  progress  and  altered  demeanor  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
this  country.  It  came  into  the  land  a  fugitive  and  an  exile ;  it 
was  pitied  and  sheltered  and  warmed  and  fed ;  it  has  become 
great  and  mighty  ;  it  now  grasps  all  the  reins  of  power,  and 
demands  as  its  right  the  possession  and  control  of  every  privil- 
ege and  of  every  advantage.  "  My  right  of  conscience  is  the  law 
for  the  state,"  says  "  The  Catholic  World."  "  My  conscience 
is  my  church,  the  Catholic  church,"  it  continues ;  "and  any  re- 
striction of  her  freedom,  or  any  act  in  violation  of  her  rights, 
violates  or  abridges  my  right  or  freedom  of  conscience."  All, 
therefore,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  ever  enacted  or 
demanded ;  all  her  educational  and  ecclesiastical  system,  her 
exemption  of  the  priesthood  from  civil  jurisdiction,  her  assump- 
tions of  entire  supremacy,  her  persecuting  decrees,  her  whole 
canon  law,  may  become  American  law,  just  as  soon  as  it  shall 
seem  expedient  to  demand  and  become  possible  to  secure  their 
enforcement ;  and  there  are  politicians  and  tradesmen  who  are 
ready  for  selfish  ends  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  forward  this 
grand  consummation.  Even  now  we  can  begin  to  see  the  ap- 
plicability of  La  Fontaine's  fable,  which  has  been  thus  render- 
ed into  English  verse : 

"  A  houseless  dog  with  a  small  litter 
To  whom  the  cold  was  very  bitter, 
Another  kindly  dog  approached, 
And  all  her  hottsehold  sorrows  broached; 
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In  short,  got  kare  herself  to  shut 
Within  the  other's  frifodlj  hut. 
At  proper  time  thu  Iftidcr  come 
Her  horrowed  prt^mises  to  claim. 
Mnma  crawled  fcchly  to  the  door 
And  humbly  b<?gg<:d  a  fortnight  moro; 
*  Her  tittle  pups  could  hardly  walk/ 
The  lender  yielded  to  her  talk. 
Another  fortnight  pnsso*!  away. 
The  pups  j^w  stronger  cvcrjr  day  J 
And  when  ag'iin  tho  friend  did  come 
To  aak  for  her  own  hou»e  and  home, 
The  dog,  oa  if  she  would  hiive  bit  her. 
Replied,  *  I'm  reidjr  with  my  litter 
To  go  when  jon  can  mm  mc  out. 
My  pup«»  are  now  gjown  fierce  and  stout ; 
And  if  for  your  old  houiic  you  6ght, 
You'll  find  that  they  can  scratch  and  bile.' 


"  If  in  jonr  boose  the  foe  steps  bia  one  foot, 
Ho'U  Btircly  pat  the  other  iu^-to  boot*'  " 

But  what  can  and  should  American  ProtestantB  do  in  re- 
spect to  Roman  C!at holies  and  the  Ruman  Catholic  church  ? 

1.  Draw  a  broad  line  of  distiiiclion,  and  put  t!*e  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  system  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and  the  indi- 
viduals w!io  are  connected  with  that  cluirch  and  system  on  the 
other.  Let  it  Iyo  reinemlHsrcd  that  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
better  than  their  system,  raoi*e  enhgltfened  than  their  church. 
Some  mendierH  of  a  family  may  have  little  or  no  share  in  the 
stupidities,  the  folhes,  the  vices  tliat  charactenze  the  rest. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  hlcssed  inconsistencies  of  mankind,  that 
often  they  do  not  sec  or  do  not  adopt  all  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  their  own  theories.  At  any  rate,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  our  land  are  now  our  countrymen' and  our  fellow-im- 
mortals ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  such. 
We  may  al)hor  the  churclj  and  the  system  hy  which  they  are 
held  in  sulijection,  while  we  have  compassion  on  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  error  and  delusion. 

2.  Do  not  shrink  from  looking  the  threatening  dangers 
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full  in  the  face.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  an  efficient 
organization,  and  a  nomeroiu^  and  devoted  membership ;  it  is 
admirably  fitted  to  win  and  control  multitudes  ;  its  leaders  are 
well-info  lined  J  wide-awake,  sagacious,  energetic,  and  often 
self-sacri [icing  for  their  church,  quick  to  detect  all  weak  points 
and  to  make  the  most  of  all  advantages,  obsenant  of  men  and 
of  measures,  ready  to  avail  themselves — whenever  it  is  exfiedi- 
ent — of  Protestant  weapons,  able  to  command  tlie  services  of 
Protestant  helpers,  united  in  their  plans  and  movements,  ani- 
mated by  their  view  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  jubilant 
in  their  confident  expectation  of  speedy  and  complete  suprem- 
acy  throughout  this  whole  land! 

8*  Do  not  patronize  or  help  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
schools,  convents,  hospitals,  or  any  of  their  institutions.  The 
tendency  ajid  influence  of  all  these  institutions  is  preeminently 
denominationaU  as  has  been  already  shown  (Chs.  VII.,  VIII., 
XX.,  XXL,  XXIV.,  Ac).  Every  thing  is  mider  the  control 
of  the  liierarcliy  for  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Every  dollar  and  every  scholar  is  a  contri* 
but  ion  to  he  made  the  most  of  for  the  church.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  monk  and  nun,  whether  in  a  school  or  sem- 
inary or  hospital  or  elsewhere,  is  Bi>ecially  bound  to  make 
every  day's  woi  k  tell  for  the  advantage  of*'  holy  motlier  church,*' 
Take  a  very  recent  ilhistration.  In  consideration  of  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Charleston,  S,  C, 
to  sick  and  wounded  Union  officers  and  soldiers.  Congress  in 
April,  1871,  made  an  appropriation  to  these  Sisters  of 
$20,000  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  their  orphan  asylum 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  To  meet  an  objection 
respecting  the  danger  that  the  money  appropriated  might  be 
diverted  to  other  uses,  the  bishop  of  Charleston  is  said  to  have 
written  a  letter  to  assure  Congress  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
there  were  a  corporate  hody,  and  that  no  priest  could  even 
handle  the  money.  The  appropriation  was  warmly  urged,  and 
was  voted  unanimously  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives.  Tlie 
same   month  the   Lady  Superior  and  a  companion  went  to 
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Washington  to  get  the  money  ;  but  a  Boman  CathoUe  priest 
from  Charleston  peremptorily  ordered  them  away,  and  tliey 
obeyed  ;  then  the  priest  went  to  the  Treasury  department,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sisters  obtained  the  warrant  for 
the  money.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  further  into  the  fate 
of  the  appropriation,  for  by  Roman  Ciitholic  ecclesiastical  law 
(see  Chs,  YIIL  and  XXL)  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
bishopi  That  which  is  given  for  one  object  may, at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop  l>e  appropriated  to  another  and  different  ob- 
ject; and  there  is  no  remedy,  except  through'  the  bishop's  ec- 
clesiastical superiors*  Yet  Protestants  give  money,  land, 
building-raatcrial,  assistance  in  one  way  and  another,  any 
thing  that  is  wanted,  to  erect,  endow  and  support  Roman 
Catholic  institutions,  and  thus  to  aid  in  establishing  and  per- 
petuating the  mighty  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  "  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves  "  (Matt,  10 :  16),  or  to  be  ''  good  stewards  "  of  that 
which  God  has  graciously  bestowed  ujkjh  us  (1  Pet.  4 :  10),  or 
even  to  be  *'  faithful  in  that  which  is  least"  (Luke  10  :  10). 

4.  Make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  understand  and  oppose 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  all  its  characteristic  forms  and 
Bchemes,  If,  as  Protestants  fully  believe,  it  is  the  grand  foe, 
here  and  everywhere,  of  evangelical  religion,  of  civil  and  reli* 
gio!is  liberty,  of  popular  enlightenment  and  national  prosperity, 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welH>oing  of  mankind;  then  it 
certainly  ought  to  l>c — must  Ijc — lirought  to  the  light,  and  kept 
in  the  light,  and  annihilated  by  the  blaze  of  light  and  the  weap- 
ons of  truth.  There  can  he  no  compromise— no  middle  course. 
Tlie  alternative  is  simply — We  must  destroy  its  power,  or  it 
▼ill  destroy  us  and  all  we  hold  dear* 

5,  Rhowto  Roman  Catholics  a  better  way  and  abetter  relig- 
ion than  theirs.  By  precept  and  by  example,  by  every  ex- 
cellence of  earnest  Christian  life  and  effort,  American  Protes- 
tants should  prove  the  heavenly  superiority  of  true  faith  and 
love.  Well  has  that  veteran  controversialist,  Rev*  Leonard 
Bacon,  D»D,,  spoken  upon  this  point: 
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^ .  •  •  We  can  never  do  any  good  to  our  Roman  Catholio  neighbors 
without  treating  them  courteously  and  kindly.  Let  us  testify  against 
their  errors  constantly  and  intelligibly,  but  always  courteously.  Let 
us  treat  them  as  well  as  we  can.  If  to  us  they  are  heretics,  far  astray 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  remember  that  to  them  we  are 
heretics,  self-excluded  from  that  church  in  which  alone  there  is  salva- 
tion :  and  '  putting  ourselves  in  their  place,'  let  us  treat  them  as  we 
would  that  they  should  treat  us.^ 

Says  another  Christian  minister,  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage, 
D.D.: 

'' . . .  Let  me  venture  the  statement  that  bitter  denunciation  and  car- 
icature on  the  part  of  good,  but  mistaken  men,  never  pulled  down  one 
Roman  Catholic  church,  but  has  built  five  hundred.  Whatever  a  man 
takes  as  his  religion  he  holds  as  sacred  and  not  to  be  laughed  at. .  • 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  man  give  up  his  religion,  and  that  is 
by  showing  him  a  better.  .  . .  Violence  of  Christian  denunciation  only 
rouses  up  opposition.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  use  worldly  weapons  and' 
a  worldly  policy,  Romanism  will  beat  us.  They  are  more  than  a 
match  for  us  in  anathema.  ^ .  .We  cannot  compete  in  bitterness  with  a* 
church  that  burned  John  Oldcastle,'  and  scattered  the  ashes  of. 
Wickliffe,'  and  massacred  the  Waldenses,  and  exterminated  the 
Albigenses,*  and  dug  the  Inquisition,*  and  roasted  over  slow 
fires  Nicholas  Ridley,*  and  had  medals  struck  in  honor  of  St.  Blur- 
tholomew*s  massacre,^  and  took  God's  dear  children  and  cut  out  their 
tongues,  and   poured  hot  lead  into  their  ears,  and  tore  out  their  naiti 

1  See  Chapters  IV.  and  XVIII. 

'  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  called  "  the  good/' was  the  first  martyr  and  the  first  ao-. 
thor  amon^  the  nobility  of  England.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham, 
and  thus  obtained  that  title.  He  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  and  a  leading  re^ 
former.  He  was  excommunicated,  charged  with  being  the  leader  of  a  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the.  Lollards,  or  Wickliffitcs,  apprehended,  summarily  tried  and  con- 
demned  as  a  rebel  and  heretic,  and  then  hung  in  chains  on  a  gallows  in  St.  .Giles's 
Fields,  London,  with  a  fire  kindled  under  him  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death, 
in  December,  1417. 

■  See  pp.  21 1,  41 7.        ♦  See  Chapter  XII.        *  See  Chapter  XI. 
<  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  distinguished  among  the  English  Reformers 
for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  was  burned  at  the  stake  with  the  fiuth- 
ful  and  honest  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  at  Oxford,  Oct,  16,  1555. 

T  The  Bartholomew  massacre  is  described  on  pp.  401"3.     A  &cr8imile  of  the 
medal  is  ffiren  on  p.  403. 
45 
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with  pincers,  and  let  water  fall  upon  their  heads  until  it  wore  to  the 
brain,  and  wrenched  their  bodies  limb  from  limb,  and  into  the  wine- 
press of  its  wrath  threw  the  red  clusters  of  a  million  human  hearts 
till  under  the  trampling  of  their  feet  the  blood  framed  to  the  lip  of 
their  impearled  chaUces.^ 

"  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual  and 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds. .  •  To  the  pen- 
ances, the  costly  indulgences,  and  fatiguing  genuflections  of  Romanism, 
we  will  oppose  a  broad-armed  Gospel  that  without  money,  and  without 
price,  and  without  penances,  and  without  crossings,  invites  a  world  to 
be  saved — a  free  Bible — a  tree  salvation — a  free  heaven  ! '  .  . .  Against 
the  bedwarfed  Roman  Catholic  literature,  we  will  bring  the  battering- 
ram  of  a  Christian  printing-press.' ...  To  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  I  oppose  the  happy  househoMs  of  the  Christian  ministry.*. . 
To  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  ...  we  will  oppose  free 
schools.*  .  .  In  opposition  to  the  Latinized  service  of  Romish  churches,' 
we  set  plain  prayers  that  all  may  follow,  and   plain   preaching  that 

all  can    understand In    opposition   to   Romish    cathedrals 

dark,  damp,  and  fetid,^  we  will  set  cheerful  churches,  with  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  light.  .  •  In  opposition  to  the  artistic  chanting  in 
Romish  cathedrals,  I  set  congregational  singing.  ...  In  opposition  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  Romish  church,  I  set  the  broad  platform  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  All  outside  their  church  are  cursed  as  heretics. 
We  oppose  that  procedure  by  offering  our  blessing  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  they  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  Cal- 
vinist  or  Arminian,  sprinkled  or  immersed :  one  Lord — one  faith — one 
baptism— one  cross — one  Holy  Ghost— one  judgment-seat— one  doxo- 
logy — one  heaven !  " 

There  is  room  for  all  who  love  their  country  and  their  race 
to  lend  a  helping-hand  towards  this  good  work.  Let  honesty 
and  uprightness  and  Christian  kindness  be  our  rule  in  business 
and  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  let  every  one,  whethersu- 
perior  or  equal  or  inferior,  employer  or  neighljor  or  dependent, 
recognize  his  or  her  own  peculiar  opportunities  and  obligations 

I  See  Chs.  XL,  XII.  « Sec  Chs.  XIII.,  XIV.,  XVIII.,  XIX.  ^Scc  Chap. 
XXV.  *See  Chs.  VU.,  VIII.  .  » See  Chap.  XXI V.  «Scc  Chan.  XIV. 
^  See  Chap.  XX. 
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to  benefit  the  needy  aiid  tlie  stranger,  the  widow  and  the  father^ 
less  ;  let  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  and  the  free-sichool 

and  the  family  have  room  and  help  for  each  to  do  its  own  ap- 
pro|>riate  and  beneficent  work  ;  let  Cliristian  ministers  and 
Christian  people,  like  their  Master,  seek  to  save  the  lost,  not 
offidally  or  in  set  ways  merely,  but  by  all  the  devices  uf  warm- 
hearted heavenly  love  ;  and  when,  thi^ough  Chiistian  faithftil- 
ness  or  neighborly  kindness  or  in  any  other  mode,  the  way 
been  ojKined  to  a  child's  or  a  parent's  heart,  and  prejudices 
lave  been  partially  overcome,  and  hopeful  pro<^ress  has  lieen 
made  in  the  direction  of  light  and  truth  and  righteousness,  let 
not  Pharisaic  horror,  or  aristocratic  cxclnsiveness,  or  mean* 
spirited  envy,  or  sectarian  jealousy,  or  an  itching  to  say  and 
do  smart  things,  or  vain-glorious  boasting,  or  uneharitable  ac- 
cusation or  insinuation  or  taunt,  or  any  other  earthly  and  un- 
worthy feeling  or  influence  or  course^  rekindle  the  fierce  old 
fires  of  prejudice  and  liatred — which  may  be  dormant  and  for 
a  time  invisible  without  being  quenched — and  thus  destroy — 
perhaps  forever^all  the  good  accomphshed  or  intended  for  the 
poor  exile.  Every  American,  who  prizes  the  blessings  of  in- 
telligence and  freedom  and  true  Christianity,  may  aid  moii3  or 
less  directly  and  efficiently  towards  making  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  our  land  partakers  of  these  same  blessings.     And, 

6,  We  may  Ix?  encouraged  "to  believe  that  (be  Roman  Cath- 
olic system  shall  be  brought  to  naught  and  those  who  are  now 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  become  real,  earnest,  faithful  Chris- 
tians. Some  of  the  signs  of  the  times  are  noticed  in  Cliapters 
XXIV.,  XXV III.,  &c.  Many  of  our  Roman  Catliolic  neighbors 
have  alrenfly  found  out  that  puldic  schools — American  schools — 
are  far  superior  to  their  parochial  schools  in  all  that  qualifies 
for  success  and  usefulness  in  life ;  and  others  are  finding  it 
out  day  by  day ;  and  many  of  them  will  have  for  their  chil- 
dren that  which  they  themselves  see  and  know  is  best  for  thenu 
They  have  found  that  tliis  is  a  land  of  libei-ty ;  and  tliat,  a.^. 
one  consequence  of  this,  the  priest  cannot  domineer  over  them 

in  the  old  country.     They  are  learning  to  think  and  act  for 
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themselves  in  one  way  and  another.     Efen  Fenianism,  whicli 

has  floimshed  in  spite  of  priestly  opposition  and  elmrehly  anath- 
ema (Clis.  XI, ,  XXL, XXII. )j  may  be  in  this  way  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  And  the  lamentation,  which  comes  to  us^  of  im- 
mense losses  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country 
(sec  Chap.  XXVIIL),  m  another  encouragement  to  American 
Protestants  to  labor  in  hope.  Many  of  the  0rst  generation, 
and  more  of  the  second,  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irish 
or  German  or  other  foi*eign  origin,  pass  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Rtnnan  Catholic  church.  Many  of  them  have 
become  and  arc  becoming  enliglilcncd  Protestant  Christians* 
And  through  the  power  of  social  and  Christian  influence  these 
changes  prepare  the  way  for  other  and  still  greater  changes 
to  follow  them.  But  still  further,  our  fathers*  G*xl  and  our 
God  is  with  us,  and  will  be  with  us,  if  we  are  faithful  to  honor 
him  ;  and  **  if  God  be  for  us,  wiio  can  be  against  us  '■  (Rom. 
8  *  31)  ?  His  dealings  with  our  nation  in  the  past  are  an 
earnest  of  what  he  will  do  with  us  hereafter.  He  has  bruught 
us  safely  through  terrible  dangers  ;  he  has  brought  those  R*> 
man  Catholics  to  our  very  doors  and  into  our  houses  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  and  make  us  feel  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
save  them  in  order  to  save  ourselves  and  our  children  from 
ruin.  And  the  victory  or  defeat  here  is  a  victory  or  defeat  for 
the  world.  The  relations  of  our  country  to  the  i-est  of  this 
continent,  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  Mriea  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea,  to  the  whole  population  of  tlie  gloto,  are  such  that  a  vic- 
tory here  for  liberty  and  truth  and  righteousness  and  heavenly 
love  is  a  victory  for  them  everywhere,  and  a  defeat  here  will 
tend  to  the  triumph  of  darkness  and  death  everywhere.  But 
God  knows  all  this,  and  is  interested  in  all  this.  Dis  church 
is  a  living  church  among  Protestants  in  this  land  ;  it  is  built, 
not  upon  Peter  alone,  but  *'  upon  the  foundation  of  the  aj>os- 
ties  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  lumself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone  ;  "  it  sliall  be  "  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ;  **  **  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  It  '*  (Eplu  2 :  20,  21, 
Matt.  10  :  18),    The  promises  of  God  are  of  no  doubtful  sig- 
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nificance ;  but  they  belong  only  to  those  who  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  are  based.  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon and  Persia  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome  and  other  names 
of  ancient  power  and  renown  attest  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
prophet's  declaration ;  "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  [:=  Jerusalem,  or  Zion,  the  seat  and  representative 
of  God's  church  or  people]  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted  "  (Is.  60  :  12).  No  false  and  corrupt 
church — no  Christless  people — can  have  the  blessings  which 
God  has  pledged  himself  to  bestow  on  his  true  and  living 
church  and  Christ's  own  people.  The  assumptions  and  pre- 
tensions which  may  deceive  men,  do  not  deceive  God  .or  prevail 
with  him.  It  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus  " — not  in  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  the  apostle  Peter,  or  other  departed  saints,  or  in  any  pre- 
tended saints,  living  or  dead,  but  in  Christ  Jesus — that "  all  the 
promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen  "  (2  Cor.  1 :  20).  Every 
thing  of  real  and  permanent  value  to  our  nation,  including 
the  continuance  of  temporal  prosperity  and  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings, 
depends  upon  the  existence  and  exercise  of  Christian  love  and 
faithfulness,  or  upon  a  vital  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Tlie  past  history  and  present  condition  of  unhappy  France 
may  teach  us  that  a  long-lived  republic  must  have  virtue  and 
religion  for  its  basis.  No  substitute  for  these  can  be  found  in 
glory  or  magnificence  or  wealth  or  power  or  fashion  or  inge- 
nuity or  learning  or  wisdom  or  any  other  department  or  species 
of  worldly  preeminence. 

American  Protestants,  we  glory  not  in  Peter  or  Paul  or 
Mary  ;  but — whatever  foes  may  assail  or  threaten  us — if  we 
are  Christ's,  then  the  victory  over  them  is  ours,  and  whatever 
we  need  before  this  victory  or  after  it  or  with  it  is  also  ours, 
infallibly  and  irresistibly  and  unendingly;  for  the  inspired 
apostle  hasi  spoken  distinctly  and  expressly : 

^  Let  no  man  glory  in  men :  for  all  things  are  yours ;  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas  [=»  Peter],  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
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•or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ; 
and  Christ  is  God's"  (1  Cor.  8 :  21-23). 

And  the  beloved  disciple  has  thus  recorded  his  vision  of  the 
yet  future  victory  in  which  all  the  truly  faithful  shall  have  a 
part: 

"  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  Ungdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  " 
(Rev.  11:15). 

Let  a  New  England  Protestant  (Rev.  Timothy  D wight,  D.  D., 
President  of  Yale  College,  1795-1817)  express  for  us  the 
spirit  of  "la  multitude  of  these  Scriptural  promises  : 

"  Buro  afl  Thy  truth  shaU  last. 
To  Zion  shall  be  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield. 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven." 

And  yet,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  the  con- 
summation of  all  these  bright  hopes  involves  work,  present^ 
earnest^  diligent^  whole-souled  work,  for  all  and  for  each  of 
those  who  would  either  share  in  the  triumph  personally  or 
would  have  our  nation  blessed.  God's  plans  and  promises  will 
never  fail ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  a])ostle  Paul  and  his 
companions  who  had  to  save  themselves  from  imminent  death 
after  God  had  assured  them  there  should  be  no  loss  of  life 
among  them  (Acts  27:  22-44),  so  now  the  realization  of  the 
predicted  future  triumphs  of  Zion  demands  of  men  the  use  of 
the  appropriate  means.  The  dcei>laid  plots  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  gain  the  supreme  control  in  our  land  must  be 
understood  and  defeated ;  all  good  citizens  must  unite  to  pre- 
serve order  and  sustain  law  and  give  to  wisdom  and  virtue 
the  first  place  in  the  government  and  in  society  as  well  as  in 
the  family  and  in  the  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
the  same  in  America  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Spain  and  in 
Rome ;  its  modes  of  action  may  be  greatly  modified  here 
and  now,  and  its  whole  outward  appearance  may  be   chang- 
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ed,  but  it  never  changes  (see  pp.  699,  700) ;  in  it  not  the 
intelligent  people,  but  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  and  the  bish- 
ops and  the  priests  bear  rule ;  and,  while  its  animating  spirit 
is  the  same  now  as  when  the  4th  Lateran  council  was  held 
(see  pp.  391,  578-9)  or  the  Inquisition  (see  Chap.  XI.)  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  the  misunderstanding  and  hatred 
of  Protestantism  which  pffevail  among  its  members  and  the 
bigoted  fury  of  the  Catholic  populace  are  the  same  now  as 
when  the  massacres  of  the  Waldenses  or  of  the  Huguenots*  or 
of  the  Irish  Protestantsf  were  perpetrated. 

Overweening  confidence  in  our  ''  manifest  destiny"  as  the 
great  American  nation  has  well  nigh  been  our  destruction.  The 
great  conflict  of  1861-5  came  upon  us  while  we  were  reposing  in 
fancied  security ;  and  the  signs  of  another  impending  conflict  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  rapidly 
gaining  the  power  in  our  land.  Its  multitudes  of  adherents 
work  and  pray  and  talk  and  vote  as  a  unit  under  the  direction 
of  keen-sighted  and  quick-witted  leaders ;  while  Protestants,  dis- 
united, eager  perhaps  for  the  success  of  this  or  that  party,  or  busy 
here  and  there  in  plans  and  labors  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, pay  little  attention  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  liber- 
ties and  our  welfare.     Irish  Catholic  mobs,  like  those  of  1863t 

♦  For  the  massacres  of  the  Waldenses  and  of  the  Hugnenots,  see  Chapter  XII. 

tin  the  Irish  massacres,  which  began  Oct.  23,  1641,  and  did  not  entirely  cease 
till  Sept.,  1643,  at  Icjist  40,000  to  50,000  Protestants  were  murdered.  The  bru- 
tality of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  frightful.  Clarendon  says  of  the  Protestants  who 
"  escaped  best,"  that  they  "  were  robbed  of  all  they  had,  to  their  very  shirts,  and 
80  turned  naked  to  endure  the  sharpness  of  the  season ;  and  by  that  means,  and 
for  want  of  relief,  many  thousands  of  them  perished  by  hunger  and  cold." 

t  In  the  New  York  riots  of  July  13-15,  1863  (see  p.  586),  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
at  first  directed  against  the  officers  and  buildings  connected  with  the  cftraft  for  fill- 
ing up  the  armies  of  the  national  government,  was  soon  attracted  towards  the  ne- 
groes, who  were  chased  about,  dragged  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  maltreated, 
murdered  by  beating  or  shooting  or  hanging  or  burning  with  the  most  awful 
cruelty.  A  colored  orphan-asylum  (Protestant,  of  course)  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  lives  of  the  helpless  inmates  were  saved  only  by  the  daring  inter- 
position of  a  i^w  determined  friends.     Many  other  most  shameful  outrages  were 
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and  1871*  in  New  York  city,  are  liable  to  occur  in  other  places 
and  at  other  times,  and  must  be  put  down  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties or  by  the  military  or  by  armed  citizens  at  a  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  property  and  of  life ;  but  most  American  Protestants 
shut  their  eyes  to  these  and  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  trust 
that  all  will  be  well  without  any  special  exertion  of  theirs.  The 
salvation  of  America  depends,  under  God,  on  the  faithfulness 
of  his  friends  in  America,  and  on  tlie  actual  and  manifest  ex- 
istence here  of  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  Christian  people,  a 
nation  who  shall  be — each  and  all — workers  of  righteousness 
and  laborers  together  with  (Jod. 

oommittcd  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  before  the  civil  and  military  aathorities 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  riots. 

♦The  New  York  riot  of  July  12,  1871,  was  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  July  1  (old  style),  1690,  about  30  miles 
N.  W.  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  English  army  under  king  William 
m.  of  England  (prince  of  Orange,  whence  the  name  "  Orangemen  "  assumed  by 
lodges  of  Irish  Protestants  in  1795)  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Irish  and 
French  under  the  ex-king  James  II.  (uncle  and  father-in-law  and  predecessor  of 
William  on  the  English  throne),  who  was  both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  tyrant. 
The  Orangemen  of  New  York,  Jersey  City,  &c.,  proposed  to  celebrate  this  battle, 
as  heretofore,  by  processions,  &c  The  procession  in  Jersey  City,  under  the  reso- 
lute protection  of  the  civil  and  military  power,  was  unmolested.  The  Orangemen 
of  New  York  had  been  mobbed  and  a  large  number  killed  and  wounded  at  a  pic- 
nic in  Elm  Park,  July  12,  1870  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  opposition  and 
threats  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  Mayor  Hall  and  Police-Superintendent  Kelso  pro- 
hibited the  marching  of  the  Orangemen  in  procession  in  1 87 1 .  Governor  Hoffman, 
however,  countermanded  this  prohibition,  and  declared  that  the  Orangemen  had  a 
right  to  parade,  and  should  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the  whole  police  and 
military  force  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  Orangemen  marched  in  an  orderly 
procession  a  short  distance,  but  they  and  their  protectors  were  attacked  by  the  mob, 
and  the  procession  was  broken  up.  The  mob  was  fired  upon  and  finally  put 
down;  but  about  40  persons  (soldiers,  policemen,  rioters,  and  spectators)  were 
killed,  and  from  100  to  200  wounded,  some  of  them  fatally.  The  fiendish  rage  of 
the  rabble  was  shown  in  the  murderous  use  of  ])istols  and  other  weapons  by  Irish 
Catholic  women  as  well  as  men  against  the  Orangemen  and  those  who  s^inpa- 
thized  with  them,  in  the  savage  threats  against  Gov.  Hoffman,  in  the  wanton  kill- 
ing of  a  little  girl  (Mary  York)  who  wore  an  orange-colored  scarf,  &c. 
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^•f  t,  253,  S70,  S91. 
iElkiUH  t^.ng  K  180,310 
—  ■■■!  II    I  (INi  >.  3f2. 
BEb»lK..  I  ■*\^i    '»M    Iir2    UTiJrt.m,  134-6, 
ms,  170,  173, 176« 

]f74>,  ,  in  Cli.  VL, 

B7^,  '.'Hi     !£«4-44it, 


BonOd,  CufOlittl da,  190^1, 634. 

Am«  JliB»,  Ooitftttteniltf  of,  4M. 

ll«MMiii'«  C«l*lqro«  of  llFlJct^nai  OnWiii  91, 

gj  1  '^ii»  -4111  ^/i  8Dtj  aOi»-5. 
tV  tint  I,  m  ;  WW  XttftolaoQ. 

V,u. ,_.-.. 

lUitiMVpntun,  St..  79. 
l;<HMm,  lt«t.  L.,312. 

"  III,  (|»|»).1B7. 

••  IV.  '"     157, 

•«  V,  ♦'       163. 

•»  VT,  "       1£0. 

**    VII.  (i>«^p»?),  im. 

"      Vni.(pupf»|,  130,132.183 

'»     ix.       •'^     i»,  i:ti,iia, 

UonifHc*  {mpmi\0  of  GvnnADy),    3Q1.— St.  B> 

DociiwM-liuM,  CanUiwl  d^,  190<1. 287, 251. 

IJ-  i-il,  183-4,  370,  w:4,  <J10,  ©M, 

««  C«iMor»ht|t,  Ki^tmgt,  lar 

%l.  ^  ...biliodBoolu,  4tc. 

rtouiu»ik>ra,  2t>4,  418,-lioulutori,  43E1,  «S0. 
llciolt  .Htalld,  4412. 
Mm»u,387. 

Itordi^uis  (Fnort),  199, 4SL 
ISorKiM,  Up.  C,  2fd, 
ItontlMM  INUjicc  mi4  Till*  (IUmimK  33. 
llor^.  It^Mkirk  (>  Alwoodw  VI.),  138,^-Om^ 

B  .  133-I^J.iirf«4k  »,,  134. 
Boq^  (or  lki(j«  * ,  M.  VTmtrbi  d*,  3B3. 
Borifo,  UicMloanc),  8A;  mm^  UooliM  oilj. 
Borro«ii«o,  3t.  ChAriM,  HQ 

Cw^Wkl  Ktl««nl,  134, 380. 
Borvlojdd,  JoUn  K.  tad  uWdu«,  8M. 
IkMMMi  (lip.  4»f  Mtftnx,  rnincv), SSI, 
Bwtoo  ( l|«M^  Bod  Dloc«at,  3US,  270,  279,279, 

2m,  3H,  819.  377.  »7.  8C3,  644.  SE8.  3®, 

£03^,  ilOil,  1)19^2(»,  331,  m,  6M,  cl  371& ;  it* 

II   Itiglituida,  83f. 
iiMTTiii  t  KT-in<*^),  238. 

r,  110,391. 


I  I*. 


las-T. 


irelwid),  712. 


I    J  814. 

t<tc  Vlfi^a. 

-    t'^',471,  403,  COl, 


,461 


..m 


thfto-  XXIV. 
i<!,  3W,  8»3,  4(N«  383. 

<li^>,  m,  138,  131,  1D»4.  193,213, 


,m.2l^,'343. 


Bmnd*  «  1  (V.  T  t,  Rw^dttMdLft  ot^tlhOM.Utgh 

ifttara«nd  Ari,  473.  4d&,  641^ 
BraiidM,  Dr.  iUri,  m,  137. 
BmBdoo  (Vt.y,  532. 
Bmdl  {3.  A.),  dftti,  109, 237, 2^,  270, 3S2, 3B8, 

41ft,  ^l«,rtr>4-6,  4*1. 
OrUd,  a6t,  €£St4i,  i^Tt^.  43M,  431 ,  442, 497»  4n, 

473,  432 ;  M«  KiMtMcfat,  Mm** 
Rimdlracu,  403. 
llfMalutMr,    KtehcdM   (•BadTiw   IV.,  pop*}, 

l»Jl. 
Ilnmk^y.ltoljl,  208,807. 
Brrttuvn  of  IIm  Cliri«U«a  8c&«ok,  310,  8X^1, 

8M. 
BwrtefY,  Btrpi^mmm,  104,  11<»,  120,  190,  203, 

3D3, 343, 4434, 402. 497,  «31-X 
Brill*,  BHtettMin.  4M.M3. 
BHd«ftUoTK(T*tt.),97. 
Urklgvport  (Ct.h  343. 


^mPHM  Op  Pwlii  v^Sf  ^i^Of  »*•»  W^t 
SSEvM^hlm,  100,  im,  nf,  »,  IM-n.  Ml 

44#    ..-    v^   ^''    'Tf;  M»»bllMC^-O.HBU. 

CI.  nife  ^^ 

Ul* ,    ^«.,   ^...  a,    4J»^,   MS,   lOe,  fTO, 

UkrlH  i  M  JwMB  ChfUi, 


Ot«Nil  «f  !«•       

OfvMitl.  fbp,  <#|fin^t,18,1M-;^ — «... 

«r  »fc  c.  (iBwMn  lie. 

II.  (po^K  1*11, 

III.  (uttpeMj,  tSi,  Ifil. 

»*    rr.  ^^  !«. 

M      |r^         i*     I'll  i*?»  *ip^ 

"       ••    (p&v^  ...  ......  .,  i<a. 886.  «A, «U» 

BS7, 
*'      Vtll.  (■Btlpopr},  1S2, 1^ 
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r7^».  163,  in>2,  100,369, 418, 
VJi,  4i)t,  Ufd. 

X\U  •'      m. 

mrntr  I       t  1,  rT«**iit^,  C'Uttfeb  of  Sum  \sm  Qt,^ 
127,  IftS,  IS7^,  201, 3(^, 

na,  *87,  BOB,  6M.  Ik)fi.  :*77,  (^3, 6,;!, 


vm. 

fW*«Ui)<i  t^>  )irii   ii-.  r,  jv;,  37*1,  27<l,  278, 
IM,  «>l,  3Mt,  Jtlti,  3L4^.  SL^y,  63k»,  GUK,  622, 


'  >,    12S.— Cln- 

tor.  7  «r  iluijy,  or  ^illowlfkg  lli 

iBkr  --- 
OaM|u^^r(onm1,  2?(l,  2S0,  fi£a,  666  i  (ftnong 

CbMMfM,  Lof«l.  T06, 

CvridB-Chicw  (0.  K.  Ail»y,  100,  872 ;  >M  E,  In* 


OqImii"  uiMt,  1>.  PI  Usraliftii  Anll- 

fSti^ptl,  Admlnl,  401-^ 

CattMHW  or  CuImmuh  iBmbw),  69,  76-7,  Td,  00, 

OsllHr,  fN«  gl4,  ft^. ;  MS  lUUt. 


«tfr, 


Tmij«rK  423, 429,  416  (eut). 

'       :  '13, 


M^.  yi7, 5^,  ft46,  nss. 

O^*  M^.  A  ),  «64.  (i87-0i  M  N«« 

CI  III  VfemUj,  41».  litl.*Orfo  C.  («  HaHla 
T,|i.  19,  111  — r.,  liu  it  r,  ITL—PriBM  JobB 
C  ,2Ql 

Co^«3til,  !  \r.;   ««  BUek.Bliw, 

irwt#. 

C^ioniAo,  277,  S81,  tl9,  6M ;  Mwl  ^U4?f  tnfti%«d 

CMfortapi,  Col»arteur».  ISK,  «f», 
CM«»te  «r  Celiimbdw,  Mt.,  JML 
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r  11.0,),  106, 315, «». 
.  %Q88;  tevBtiUihAn 


Cntutnti 

Cotuiutii  •>  -^^ 

Cuttmibiv  (GftOf  306« 

Coiiuohiu  (0-1  <ot]  Dtoc«a«,27G,  279, 294,  aa7-St 

6U3,  CCe,  06S,  697. 
OoiiamYrav,  Chrbiovhsr,  123,  29&,  8dtt^. 
Comnpto  iltftly !),  Iw, 
'^OBUiNiodiiM&U,  1  be  Tra,  im,  H^,  ODD,  GS)^!. 

^■^td  €nmwi>HMlnwnt ,  41^;m,  ij»-l  — ^th  (^  TUi^ 

Commaadiogpt,  OiO. 
Coimnttiidxueuta  of  the  Oiurrb,  i!A^  ftU>-20> 
ConmwutnmUon,  4<!!4. 
CotamUiary  (of  tbo  Inqulftiriuii),  200,  SSl ;  (of 

Indulffaiheaf)    i^h^L.  l^roiwimhi^  SM.—C 

a«iMrftl,29a^3Da. 

.  At-.^t.-.TH-^I  j  ^  r«p«U),  532^ 

ComnKui  Pn.> '  3,428, 

Commoa  ScIil-  \  i  V.  luul  XXV, ;  m* 

BniBHMw,  tlowM  of  inriTt<ih),  109,  632. 
C^mibjuiJ.iK  r>'iiiuiiiukiitinf,  i'JO-^,  43&,  44i-5 


Oamplln 

Ccmeonl,  Tcm 

-         -    .  9 


1  naktattl),  6S4k 


Tr«3, 


uDfiDu  216. 


'41.6eS,6M. 


Cood6,  PHiuv 

OonAMrioo,  92  1112, 340, 4J&,  4ia-6» 

458, 467, 4W.^  JS>.iat,iiSsU7-UK 

liiM),lk-6,49S.  fte. 

SIO^H  m,  6^  can,  66A,  «3, 696. 
ConflMpcir,  8$^  4 18,  &^16,  fiS7«  60,  Ml,  M6» 

628.^— C,  (of  I  KrblkiiiLv >,  6B6. 
CanllnMtian,  ltl4,  419,  4^1,  466, 474, 099, 613, 

Cbn/foMar,  288, 426  €.431.  (M. 
CinfhitonillkM,  46M,  ^1, 637-3. 
ConAiHyii,  w^rshle  nf,  tt& 

iaofotAftlm^,  303-^. 

CmniiaAtgov  «r  CWidlial-,  !^.  197,  193-1011, 

3i}.<-C«iep«fRUctii  of  ts-  17&,]99» 

»),27«.-€*  of  ItM  hi.>  1,190^ 

ajL— 0.  of  tin-  rr^Mpii  i^iutla. 

— C.orihall  <•« 

liwiildlttn.  '\ 

991,314-6.-^  -  <; 

■M  RitM.-^  of  r.  tif  Um 
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PMrr 

CoQgrtv 


'ipi 


OHMUUl^  VMX. 
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"      IV    ",i  Ml  /  '•        Utl 

'■      V      'Miinf^f/iA  'r,  IHII,  l<;i{,  '/M 
|r«.Mf"M.  Ai«|#  ,  '^f/l,  ^M 
^«  u\-*tt*  HU'%  l'«  i*i««hi'fir  ;4iff,  7'i*l 
tfttiUfwl  fV    i.r    <  MiilM   Mfiil    If     i4  Amv/ittf, 

i.M-i i  III  i«^>>i-iM,<ti,<v#,  i;ti  iiii,iy.,  < 

|f«.*'lHii«i<l   V  M     «^l«l|/  «if  ^|Mlfi;,  :{!/# 

lef-nwt  It  i-nlfHl  ll<*l/i,  I'M 

|r,.,MM  f«fiilMl  lUlrf,  1:M4,  Itll/ilA  |I}//M, 

IflfMlli,  <  tl'ltiml     IH.r.M 

|r|.M)«.l)     <'i«f'nM4l,  lli 

|f#.M  If,  I  Ml  (Dull   .Ift^t-lltl.  Mtl 

|rM«l(-ff  |l|f    .l«f«(.|ftt,  'i^M,  'M-^  ,  ««>«■  I'oWmi  Mi(» 

i#|.*l  t 
|rf.^M».iN  Hii'l  I  <'mI«,  (iri.  'ifW/i'-.f,,  '^tii,  ;i'il.  firi'}, 

III/    I'i'i  1    4.11,  14^  4/1,  i'W'i,  4>Mf,  'Mtfilfl, 

4'.i..  .Vrt  lil'i.M/,/,*;!, /#«rt<. 
|f..M..|,i  ..  il-»'i 
iTillll'iltl-i.  tfi^t 

f  1.4(1    IV    Ar»kf),lHll 
|rt»Mllii-4,  I-hIimiiikI  rt  ,  linl 

IlilHll,  li'll  .    I-MI   If^tll 
l^iMil    AVKMIM    I    •      V    ),  ''il'i'l 

Irilfr  (lt-il  Mti.l  nii,  ii'l  riritttU  (N,  Y.),  ffiri. 

I-III   |.>l<lli>l«  I  I'm*  I'll    IhiiHMJ,  IKNI 

ItiIhhi,...  tttti  ,  '.:lif 

tUl*'  HI-  ,  '.''I  I 

I'llliiMMi     I'm  'MiiiI   1|lll>ii<l,Mri 

I  llttiltlf    ill   III*      I'  IM|lll-,    lll'l,    I  I  • 

Irii...  \.i      I  iM    \l\   .  \\  ,n;i,,  Ai 
I  iM.    lull.  «(il 

n^<.«i   Ui<. V.  Wii 

h-.|ii>i,ll..»   iiMi   I'.li  l»  (I'iMt  III  YhIuCiiIIhK"). 

lilll.  MIKItl  M  lll.^l,     |/'4 

IHvi  iht,  lip    i'  .  '•Ill' 

iiu|..iii. It.  lip  .iiiiiii  ii.'j'iO. r.,'.7ii. 

I  liH'l.  Mp     II     -I      IliHl 

I  ImmiIiiI-iii   Whs   llliiiiin),  fJi 

ium.i..*.  (hi  iit.iHiuiii.  Ac )  Nift  Ki«<iiiiiii,.'na, 
(1.4) 

MiifhM  Mini  l<lit*l<«ii,  ill,  rttiH  Vii«titt«iu|i. 

^••  (fiOMWl  i;<  II  IM,     Till 
Mi-Mil  ill   ,     Mill    I   lillllllM-4 

I II 

Mi.ii.ii... ih.ih  ).«ii.i  i-iiiMMiiliit«,fi:i,  'tl,  lit,  IIM, 
III.  l;.l,  im  I  li.tAM.'Jli'.  Ill,  am  li»,ir^H,iii»;l, 

IIWJil.jjil    u\*\ 
l-liiiliiii  (i.iii|ii.iiii )   MV 
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lllllllllui  'I  I  l.l  I  ' 
H..ili4,iiii  (M..  \    !•/,  Milt) 
H...«i.i«,  'i\\\   l\  ij,  UM  i>,  iiM,  mi,  UIU,  477.  4MI). 

44J 

KluililiitfiN.  Y  ),  U'iA. 
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M,\,  f.'/t.  I 
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»;:?.  27'»,  2 
Hlt}ll,ZVi 

4'!7,  7^,  . 
f,VI  H,  iV^ 

*iiX  •i74,  ♦; 
^r.lll.l^  .-'i  I 

1 1«  o  lilt  A 
riiiiM  On 
lliviii  rt 
( -nil  Kr*iii 
(lliiir.tlo,  N 
lilM.O  ),'^i 

2n;  Mt.  I 
n  ),  ;n.V 

ll^lillM  H<M-' 

•»>•.»;.    Mi«- 

KniiH'lwo, 
HI  K.  Ai«l- 
V.,'£U\1. 

nii«  :{•!  Or 

Onlnrof  S 
^niiiih  I.  (k 
Irniirl^'UiH 

•*".»U  s.  ;iu, 

•Mil  Krtiitcl 
Kriiiii'ii4('o,   H 

(Ihorltv)p 
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Frniiro  ItnlU 
Kritiikfonl  (I 
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5It. 


«o.i«l  in^fc^r^l.  »ik  «H,  *5I,  «»»*:«,  4», 

tkHKi  :^tk«•p•VrM.  :^b<t«rrs  of  o«r  Lad;  of  i'buitj 
oirtiw.  or  5l«ier»  of  our  Ijhiy  of  Kh«  6.  J5-,  •ras- 
ters ^fTtiUfG  :fk.orB«iiinott»«ftiM6.S^S2»^. 
— CoDwae  and  Uvmim  uf  %&•  G»  &  C^.  T.)>  339, 

<5«ictltaa  v«mp«nMr^«  ST. 

^i^M^.  a^.  25o\  27:$.  sn. «;.  «M,  4M,  40, 
473.  4>\  5»>L  5IvJ.  5:i7,  Si;!,   «U,  <tS.«»,  ; 

iW^wuf  or  B«.<t*k  *y(  thtf  tMwpvto,  2a8>  M3,  347, 
5714,  -III.  o7L— 4iN»p.rf-«iii».  441, 4I7,«»>;0, 
4^». 

6«}tiiiir.  "H.  4rK  541-3.  >45^.  54». 

«»«»cb<K  «5-7.  7^ ;    9M  ^H»cru«i>«ha,  Tlslgoth^ 

<a4»vwnumrae  bv  aatborifr.  101$.  &c>;  sm  T«mpo> 

»I  Pw«rvr.  ic. 

t»racdbLtti».  v.*:uu;»  Srmproaiutf.  11.33;   llbccias 

Sirm»rv«iu«»  ii..  31-X 
em-v.   DiTi»F.   VfS4>.  l^s^Sy  2^  S5,  ai&,  «88» 

617.  5W.  3ai.  o;J7. ««. 

Gm:«  IU«>raMa  Oianrh  (Ptttsborf ,  P&.];,  €71. 
GiAduai.  <;-*/«<.  4.V.  454. 

UmaatLA  x  >p^a  \  $>r.  ."til.  (^SOl 
ttnod  Coe«%a  l  La.  '.  32 1.  &S. 

tinuki  IVui^Hxtiun  .  oCill ;  wv  1>NUtratiBur7. 
Grant.  *;ca   I".  5. 1  -.  l*rvfri-kfOt\  «TO. 

i'.rv^  xaIa'n  Oil    31P.I  pi.x->-!v.  :rr>>.2Si,  663. 

l«ntv  , rv^r  v  i<nS-»siin!  •"  .  4  i.".  C«.o. 
OnkCUn  '.  b^txi^vD'c  ,  ;^^.  III. 
tfrr«,''.i<  .»^'T"»  «.<   [^'f.-t:it.\  vtv'..  434. 

Gnti .  \u<:ri»  .  o:i*. 

GraTvH.  ^<7.  ^>7.   &o  :    sw  Ihiml,  Cnowterr, 

Twub.  *c. 
6i»Tor0.n'".  ^coloc'.  oU.— <'«.  Fmrs  298. — G. 

Nun5.  v^l  wK. 
Grm«  BricaiQ.  27\  6l7-l<.  C49,  «?0^,  «87,  6S9  ; 

?w  Brit;iin,  Ku;:Ua<.l.  &o 
Gn»«  SnuioAry  i>liHiiiv.u).  Sl"^. 
Grv>*iv  anl  thV  iJrwk*.  2i»-l   :r<,,Tl.  S4,  45,  7ft, 

rJHi.  I'^-'i.  S*V,  'JjV*.  .^:r..  *x<,  »2:i^.  7lW  — Orwk 

Thun-h  ana  (Irvvk  V  hristlius,  9»,  101,   11 », 

iii>.  2m.  -ji':,  'j-Vi*.  ::i<-vj,  s:^^.  2»>7,  2S4,  s^i*. 

Chri*tl\u*  who  submit  to  thf  I'ope),  423,  &c. 

— itnwk   KiiHvrv»r*,  -l**.  5:c.:   saw    Kiv^t.  Km- 

poror.— i'.nvk  l.^n-uap».  «7.  SJO,  22, 342,  2«5, 

*i^?.  411  r-\  417.  4-:o.  42:}.  428. 
Gnva  i.^^Ior ^ 2»U.  2»:M.  4'S.— r.rwnbh, 2»4. 
tlrvon  llay  y  WU.)  aud  Moc\«si*, 27^i,  2SU,  327,6©. 
(tnvnl.in  !.  »'»."^l». 
<tn>«"n<bunf  i  IVi  \  :v>l. 

Gn-ji>ri.-iu  (n.-imcl  fn>m  Pope  Grpsrorr  T.)  Chant, 
2;5M'\  2<>V  — <;.  Inirersitv  (Ronw).  70. 

Gr-ror,//«  XI IF.  r^n:.  Mix,  Ah.  /.,403;  see 
Gregory  XIII. 


Grcicorr  I.  the  Great  (pope  ,  93,  115,  119, 157, 

8t>l.  42S,  498,  527  ;  ftce  Grrgorwn. 
Gxvgorj  II.  (pope),  1.58,  ftJl. 
**      111.      •*      158 
"      IV.       "      159. 
"      V.         «      100. 
•*      VI.  (pope?),lfla-l. 
"      VIL  ^pope),  66,  96, 119, 128^,  161,287, 
680. 
Grefofj  Tni.  (antipope),  161. 
"       Uwpe),  161. 

-  IX.  "       162  3^4^,  892. 

-  X.  "        162.209. 

*•      XI.  "        129,  lf52,167. 

"      XII.        *'       131,162^167,208,909, 
21L 
Gregory  XIII.  (pope\   67,  70,  163,  199,  SA, 

8.i>-»),  3«,  408  :  see  GregoHiu. 
Gtckott  XIV.  (pope),  163,  171. 

-  XV.         ••       163,199. 

«  XVI.  "  137-8,  143,  164,  178«, 
1S6, 188^,  30i,  417,  488,  622^  (cut),  637-8, 
572, 6i0. 

Gregory  Naziansen.  205. 

Grenoble  (France),  634. 

GreiBei,  354. 

Grey  ;  we  Gray. 

Grimns  ^SttitierUnd),  179. 

Goanlian  ^of  Capuchins),  29B. 

GoazOian  Angel  (R.  C.  magazine),  619. 

Guatemala,  194  ;  mo  (Central  America. 

Gaiatta(S.  A.),6S9. 

Goibert,  129  :  Me  Clement  III. 

Guibonl,  M.,65S. 

Gokrcianiini,  Count  Piero,  649. 

GoMi.  Cardinal,  193,  245. 

Guido.  550. 

Guilbertine^,  288. 

Guiw,  Duke  of,  401-2. 

Gaiaot,3Si>,  611. 

Gonpovder  Plot,  881. 

Guzman  ;  we  IkHninic  de  G. 

Grmnariam,  UMa,  &c. ;  eee  Edacation,  Orders 
■(Relij:iou#). 

Ha.v,  Very  Rer.  Francb",  29S. 

Habakkuk.  Unbacue  (O.  T.),  403. 

/* i*<'«j.<  ctrq'ujt  ( =  you  may  have  the  body  :  a  le- 
gal writ  to  bring  before  a  judge  one  unlav- 
fully  held  in  prl'«on,  &c.),  t57'J. 

Ha'-'mw.*  a'i  D^jminum,  4.^4. 

Habit.  2^7,2Ln.2^,  29S,3i»0, 3«X>-4, 311, 314,8». 

llailnaa  or  .\dnun  (emperor),  J>»,  43,  76, 

Hadrian  or  Adrian  1.    (pope),  158,  2< 4 

II.  *'       IH,  159, 206-7. 

III.  "       ir9. 

IV.  ••       K.1,5S1. 

V.  ••       102. 

VI.  "       1.J3. 
Hf'  suHt  ffrba  Christie  4-31. 

I  lagans,  Judsv,  o9i>. 
Hrijrjr»i(0.  t;),4i'9. 
Uail  Marv  (  =  Jr<  Maria),  3o9,  449,  455-6,  458, 

4S^>-^,  K3'>-S,  540,  631. 
Il.iH^nliers,  143- 
llaif-moon,  470,  473-1. 
Halifax  (Nora  SeotLa^,  245,  314. 
Hall,  A.  Oakev  (Mavor  of  N.  V.)  678,  712. 
Hill.  Rer.  K.  bM win,  140.. 
H  ilbm,  Henrv,  13»,  132,  1S5,  224-5,  Si5,  353. 
HUlohijih.  4)0  ;  M«  AUeluia. 
Hainiic.ir.  2S. 
Ilauiilton  (<'anada).  3'**^. 

ILiniilton  .S>ho*»l  ( \cw  llaren,  Ct),  305,  601-3. 
Hanro<k(Min.)..'r25. 
Uandkercbief,  St.  Veronjca'9,  401. 
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■■  ^ 

1                                782                   ^^^           GENERAL  INhS 

H                                       John  Til.  (papeU  l^iS. 

I"--  «i 

^H                                                ''    ((>»pc  f  l/j^< 

H                            «<    IX.            ii:^. 

'■                                      *«     X.          "^        1»#. 

Jv.,;ir.r,,.   ■■ 

H                                         '«     XT.        <*        150. 

K-  '  '.    .  1- 

iH                                       »•     XIL      "        127, 1«). 

JVa.uiii.i&kt%^  1 

^1                                       '*     XI  ir    ''        ItU). 

lUlUMt!»11 

^1                                         «*     XIV-      "        1»«>. 

emnuuki 

f^l                                       »«     XV.                1»]0, 

^...h.,^tu  \ 

^^^^^^HH  I 

H                           ••   XVI,  or  XV.  (pa|»),r,,ifln, 

^^^^^HH 

^M                                         **        **     <*f  XVtL    jwiworioiUpopcf^,  Id). 

^1                                               »'      X  Vn .  r.r  XVI    (nnli-  '},  1(A>. 

H                             "    xviiL  (ii^^jM-K  V» 

^1                           »    xix. orxvtii  rrp«M40, 
^1                               *»    xx.t^»mirKipri,itn). 

^<^ 

^1                                           **      XXt  or  \  1  \,  or  .VX .  { pop«),  l(t2. 

MMj^H 

^1                                         **     XXI L  {v»n<^),  K&£. 

Koli^^H 

H                                        '*     XXIll      -        LU.  1*13, 200 11. 214. 

7ll^ 

^1                                    Joho  {hp  of  An(in<*ti),  2)15 

Kcniiii'k.  4 

■■                                    JulHi  n>|*  •^'C  ^^tl'iii^M,  l*^> ;  f^  S>]vc0tvr  III* 

l«'s  f>r\>^ 

^H                                        JoUuOmt^-"    '"'^     «       — or^  VI- 

KiuHck,  J 

^H                                      John  of  (ti 

ul«. 

H                                     Johu  of  ti 

Kt!»i  (Boff. 

H                                      tJoUh                      ..              .A,4SA, 

B                                                         J0)lr                                    ^^4. 

^H                              juh*' 

H                                       Jmn                      ^  T.J,  409. 

^H                                    Joii.                      MtD. 

: 

^H                                       Jori 

^1                                           Jo*ij ,  ,  -..  400,4^.1,  J"*    <^i.    4'.^k-t  i.M^i'i 

^H                                         4U4,  647.— i^t.   i/ff   A 

■                                Man  aiii.-st  J  '»  r 

■■                                 6<*a— 4<i  J.>  ru-.r.  i 

■1                             N.Y ja.'iiM  (II' 

■I                              itiirttin,  1).  t- 

■I                                           wwfcit,  J,'Bt'Uui,..^l  ; .^..,      i,...  ;.  ..-^ 

■  ■                                               Br.     ,)    A    roU4<Ke     (iNiiljulcl|^kii»,   !'».),    a.>; 

■■                                         (Biii>l#(n«ij,     Ky)     a^kS— *St     J,**    iontcut 

■1                                         (i'iiml.ri(i,«ij«>rt,  Mitw).  .1l'»^       r-..,.    \     V| 
■I                                           ms.^ttt,  J.H   Ucmum   IJ> 

-.   '■.  ^.1 

1..     -..f    H!« 

■I                                         Md.L  2UT.-St.  J  VUnrav 
■1                                         (N.  V,K  316.— 81  J    >•   " 
■I                                    ina. ,  ffjg.— »t.  J/>   • 

.'       "ffJt, 

1,   .        -        .    hhc 

■1                                         Intl.),il23— St  J/.n, 

■■                                         N.  J.|.  3©.— St.  J.%. 

^H                                         lBArU^t««Ti,  Ky  ),   itji^i.— i>t    .*■■  Siaterkiwa 

^M                                        (i:inmvttJiburg,Md.K314— £bU.T)»  of  8t.  J., 

i 

^M                                        ^Vi'i. 

ik,,.  ..  >iij|-,    . 

^H                                     JtuHfpti  ir  (Mni^^rnr  of  n<-niMinv),  16S,  836. 

in  C»i*p. 

^H                                     Jt>«uplilt.v4  of  lLit>  Unlv  Cm^,  Ji^. 

iH'.ks  am 

^H                                      Jiiphii"        < ''(»  T.),4t'tf. 

fCiii^ht*    H 

^H                                                       Joilr                                -!.   Jkc.  i     *Pt»  NiSWSpttIK*™. 

of  ILhf-k 

■                                     Jov> 

2im.m 

^H                                        Jo>[                          4>^VC. 

^H                           Juiui                ^t  ,tkyZ,  s^0. 

^H                                     .1  ilii  >                       LVAJii^Qt  of  Mexko)^  056. 

HI                                        JuJ '                          T ;  see  Jefri. 

■■                                       Jii^t, 

■1 

■■                                   .T  u*l.vi  ^  l-alP*tinp|,  m,  145, 413-14* 

^H                                   Jii>l;{iM>(0  T.),  4<J&. 

—                                                 Jr//rrfl.2:)H[. 

■i                                  JiiilHh  I  Apocrypha),  im,  411. 

H                                      Ju^tiHhft.  H2. 

^M                                     Jnrridnolh'-.'-  *'i"-htft|,3*. 

■■                                      Juliiiri  thr                        i>.<mr),^,4d. 

■■                                      .lulliin,  (HI 

■■                                      Julbnu*,  ]h.i ...    ,-  t^T),  37. 

^M                                      Jnll  III  Vmr.  ^t. 

!>.•'     -^       nJ-Lr    ^ 

■                           »•  m.     *•      ie&,  220-1,  m 

UiQM;  m 

^^jiifj 
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I  (Fr.  MtraonoifHP),  ?ir>l- 

Umh,  S&O.  4C0.— L.  of  OrHl ;    see  Agnm  Dti, 

liMMaDAl*.  AbW  }]    Y.  R.  cl«,  571. 
lABift,  Cy  I  T'i,  4T4,  GSlf  &«, 

lMi«iilgburg{\.  V  ).  308, 


U  Itoll*,  At>b«  J .  n.  do,  880.-U  gaU«'a  TrMti«« 

0*  t)M  I>atf  Af  *  Chrtfltian,  (MM. 
lA  8ftt«tt«  (Kr«D««).  tmA, 

LMliV^fto,  Couot  C.  P.  4e,  AOB-tl 

UlMQ  NMlllm  11tMD«).  4^,  68, 207-83  Sdl—L. 

Cvunelli,  60, 96. 12&.  128. 185, 175,304.  d  (7-9. 

tl»«.  SV  ^,  37ft.  3»l,4(M.6W,61»,67e, 

iMtaM.  ■  ^'»-%. 

«9B,  480,  440, 454 

4W,80l,W5,6l4,61T,r- 

TUni*.— L  Chuirh  4  i 

US,  2»«  3M,  880,  &e  i 

Chitn<ti.— Uilnitj,  23S,— Utinixcil^  tl»,  iiA3 

iMlrobe  <  [•»  h  2190,  &J6,  384. 
lAViU,  i^tt</^t,  434«  449. 
UnmuiSt.  (?f.  T.KM7. 

lAmlnry,  479L 

IAVf«lK^9,  liaiUlM  of  8t.  (Borne),  03,  476.-- 

Chureh  of  8|.  U(-  fiM  Lormxo  \  Rubm),  82  ] 

(M.  Y,)8S». 
lAiTf^tir*  (  Mm8.),  808, 827- 
lAWTvr*.  14H.  890,  &e. ;  im  Cuion  Lav. 
'      Ma  and  Ultjr,  m,  290  40,  2&I,  294, 200, 
1, 887t  »&.  44i  462,  4&6^  «^I7,  &)0,  553,  665. 

,  MO, 00,  ei  68* .  «a,  662,  ttsi ,  «87,  ess,- 

liT-tfortirm,  3S8,  4e.,  to  Ch,  VII^,511  — 
T  )19,  4c^Uv-«b(^*  804,  fco. ,  1  o 

1 

U  n<s),JsiMf,M8 

iMferUt*,  or  Prtsts  of  th«  Coagr^fttloQ  of  (b« 

MMlini.  8ia-18, 818,  880. 580. 
T— rwiS  Prtorv  of  St.  (PitIn),  81S. 

ttftewHi  (moanMlo  <if  8jm) ;  M*  Ubontui. 

UhMMW(Ky.K837. 

Ubf^. ««. 

Lwkff,  B*r.  J(dlA,  4CI0. 

£«  C9rr*»p9mt*ni  { =>  Tbm  Comspoodent),  664. 

LartifB  or  ti*etiinhj472-8. 

l4iapr  (a*  f««4er|,  Sr>6  ;  ■««  R««<l«r. 

LMim,  pQblk,  400 

S^S7S,m^,84H,8J4-6,3»2,804,  •««  Aju- 
laBBdor,  Kovoy,  lk<».— U  n  (oi^r^,  190. 

Uvl«(lratMWl)f617. 


L«i>i»tiottjikt ,  Cot  ^  888. 
UiuUrvf  (Au^tHaL634- 
Unl^,-.iX,  Vr  ,  586. 
Lr.r  T     >     A.,822. 

Z,^  ;''io/i9Kr,688. 

Lrrit.  -m,  \iit>,  484, 447,  «S^  49fr<603,  COO,  ElO, 

616. 
Leo  th«  Tmariiia  (floiMnrK  04. 
Lea  L,t)i»Graia,8l.  (poH>^»113|lfi7,306^ 

**    111.    •*        '"    lfi8. 
**    IV.    *•       "      63.  U». 

♦•  ?.  "    m 

**  VI.  »♦      MO. 

"  VII.  '*      160. 

**   V|ll.{popoaru)timp«?),160, 
"   IX.  (pope}.  128,  IQL 

**  X.       *'       1364,  168,  190,  98,  880,888, 
676, 

**  Xli.      "      187,  164.  177,  m,  188, 887-8, 

Leo,  llenrjr ,  888. 

L«>,  tti-T.  P.  J^^jee. 

LeuD  (Spttln),  8t7. 

LmkiIo*  City  (JUniw),  88, 8ft. 

UMUiiats,  8&I9. 

Ltopold  AiMxlstkia,  870. 

Lopldii*,  MtiTiis  JCntUiiu,  88b 

Lerrvh<?t  616. 

r,864. 

MaT.).4O0, 
Uwdnc^,  627,  se.;   ne  Immonllty,  libarHnp 

Lp«K  Praf.  T»yl«r,  LL-B.,  416. 

L«wl»toQ  (IdAhoi,  a'>0. 

ytmniiH  ( =  Mt.  l^elMOoo  In  QttIM,  100. 

641.  647.  663, 66&^^«i»,  609,m 

Ubffteo  Buill»  IRocM),  61. 

UheHtu  (popek  61,  1£6, 

Ubcrtiiikin,  834,  Cb*p.  XXYI.,  Ike<, ;   tm  la* 

morifclUy,  ftc. 
Ub<<rty  I'f  I" ««, catmimm^  &«.),  8§#» 

406,  fil^^.:  ^7«.  186, 681.  a»,  687^1, 

libloi  SevpTUM 
UbnfM,  66<7, 
Ubj»   Ff.  AfHc»K80. 
Ltcn*tl(Mun«Mi,  608 ;  n* 


.76. 186, 681.  a»,  68; 
lioiymi*  liberty,  ke 

!i  f«-iiiiM-n»i,  89. 

r,  io.-VaakMi  ubfWT,  as-T 


IiBiiunlllijr,  I4W4IWM, 


Uclnlra  (frcni  Cains  UefaduiSloks  BovuB  Mb- 

Qoe  and  eoonil)  Lav,  34. 
liHnliM  («nip«rar),  88, 44-6. 
Ueber,  Pmf.  Pittoeia.  IJLD.,  806. 
UiEbtfl,  286,  1fi6,  480,  460,  4n,  480, 400, 600 ; 

IM«  Omdltt,  Lanp,  lAntom,  ll«. 
Uniofl  (orUcorta),  gt.  AUboio  <l«s  818, 688.— 

l^gwttUim,  818  ;  «•  n^tonplnrirtt. 
lillA,  1{«r.  T,.813. 
Um«(P«ni,  0.  A.),88i. 
Umbo.  636. 
Unit  { AtivtiHa),  6ft4. 
Llnu*.  Kt  (bp.  of  Kii«iw?>,  129, 164<S. 
Lift  of  llbbop*  «nd  Afrhbbbop*  lit  tT,  8.,  278- 

81  :    of   r&rdinmU,    llMM ;     of  JCmpiifw*   of 

BocM,  86-0  ;  of  Ktncm  of  JUmm,  11 ;   oT  Popa 

»iid  Anapopo*,  16444*  of  It  (J.  P^rlodl«^  la 

U.8.,6l4;  weTftbltf. 
UtwUM,  288, 913, 917,  m,  166, 186^  688^ 


r 
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14^ 


A.  St 


(9to«9K  »»&,  M6t  M»,  Ml  Md  pla«e« 

M^oHui  <«inf«n»r),  9- 
£&Oc«U», 410 ;  ■» Ofilm <1Ioly), 

Urtiiht,  HMmthiwt  (0.  TK  40». 
Milariiliitotyrttaia  lgl«  >tl 


h«,  !lleata*,mi. 
»  (to  Hd^ ».  f7. 


31)6,604. 


n«<uni,  874, 847, 8PS* 


^  K.  341,6(11. 

170,  648,  6474»»«84« 
IteMllloiii,  Jl|.  /poiw  ,  IW,  tM,4IO. 

Fklhcr,  84. 

jnl^  fjttfio,  88. 

lUMftn  (ompff^  cif  Om  Atft),  908. 
».  »l.  (|iop*K  1C8 


■nrr  IT.  of  Fnuiw),  401. 

f  !!ip«to,  sn. 

k  lliufuui  {itvnuAn  ■miiTMriu  V8» 
>  I.    Of  UAMia  II.  («««»«,  188. 

ir**     **    III.  •'^  ui. 

«i.88i 

M  of  fli.,  488.^-G««pi4  of  Si.  M  , 

Mull.  C«<ttna  of  04,.  SIO. 

"       i8t.(l«lilBiQ««,»M).41S. 

IUmiiitta(Mleli.)  «i4  Momm,  IH,  178,  KMI, 
^SETSl  tOLtaS,  B8.  «74L»8^am>.801, 

MMbTiki.  ik,  818,  aift ;  «M  OMiiiM^,  kft*l 

-  ^1.88, 


iMUM),  2I»  41.  73.— naMarM.(] 

MtfUn't 

*'         <  MP*  MMtaM  I. 

*'       t  ^  MilvliiuatL 

«      J,       -      182.  188.  a08.  nh  «t4  J8, 


MartJo^  B)>.  AiuTm  378. 

Mu-tin  (bn.  of  Tottr*),  ^*4* 

Mnnint,  Ah|K  Anthnnr.iaO, 

MftrtvFft.  tX).   166,  :aa,  837,98(9,400,488,141, 

448,  4M3,  ^%.  6*40.  flM,  7U6. 
Mao  ,   tUii    Virgin.  61,  <V3-4,  02-8, 1<18,  l^l*,  110, 

\w,  ira,  i«r  m  asi-s.  auu-i,  808,  hm,  817. 
si;*,  xM,  83si.  nr«  8iBiov  aea.  88s,  ase,  4oo, 

419, 434, 488,  «M,  48B,  4864. 4^1, 4^  477^, 
483  U8,  4^,  488,  80^7,  M8. 5874.  M,  880, 
68(K6,  888,  TQS.-'AeidNii  oC  |(i.  M.  (CtiMla- 
lulL   Ok   4«\5.— B»*HU*   of  M     M     M^ur 


AnjcaJn  (»««w),  6S,  80 ;  oT  4h«  )'• 

(ftoOM).  f4  :  of  St.  ir  Kl  Iha  Mnr 


(TlMtV 


888;  of  St  M 

^: 

(Qolnr 

lum  fll«*il4N.i 

tomon  dl    ?i 

of  ST     M     M^   I 

Ml, 
W  ■ 

MiMrjurT 
<33»  27 

xn' .  I 

4,  f'Ofi 


^4tl,iiugv<' 


bOOM 


•  IX, 


,M2i    oCXavlMi, 


MmuMMn.  MMtBd,  860. 
»«iftaM(Chi8ftk8n. 


MAimiUf .  eodJuy  of  llM  HoIf,  411 

Unthif^u,  Owrtlaal,  198,  S48. 
!>Uinj*,CoMlWkM8  ;  **  0t.  M.  fi84  f 


CENERAL  Un>£:X. 
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M  i<«  51olticc«jij,  9b8,  M8* 

Ai.M,^. u.^;^,  Ifcc;  NMMotuwUe. 

ll«ia*ro(N,  Itftljr ).(»». 

MocHUbn^.  284.  834,   4e.«  In  Ch.TItt.STa^, 

Q9i    ««  MomUUc.  Honk, 
MuHMMtld,  MoHMtkiMB,  2S7,  288,  873, 448,  fi86. 

608.  m,  «&,  ate*  i  ne  tiookMt  Oidon  (lt«Us 

HooMUeiwi  (bj  Sir  Ifn.  I>aiiiUla,  Qipt  John 

0lvvMt,fte.)  287. 
llMat«r,  Kit 
Bloali.  «),  'cM.  134. 143  4,  207. 290,  ?^,  380,  3!M, 

4U,  4^.  610-1  J.  &io,  614,  (j!>\  eaij  mB,  d>i, 


P(Mkb.>820. 


llMu»tv»l»>. 


«,  47 


(^mf  1«rd),  140-1. 


liaiilBleiiiMrt.  iount  d«.  £71 -Z 

Mooftwi^'ii    H    I  -nim^  ^,  177,  2ffl,  800. 

MflQfeD,  2'i6 ;  we  Julias  III. 

ItoMWi.^,.,.. ...>»).  eft*. 

MoftlM  (Cia.t«oaiHoctf0,a46,Sn,8Sl,81B- 

llMtiin,  Slouw.  Coaoi  of,  89^^ 

■Mwl  (Omi.)  Mid  !»!«>««».  946.  in0*816-]», 
8S8,  as,  l»,  868.  41S.  648, 501.  eei,  mi),  67fi, 
087.-^.  IniCllato,  eg^.-M   Hllo«».e87. 

ttonimmte  tir  Uie  tkmi,  M^ ;  •>«  llurUl,  &«, 

Moon  ft  MooriMti.  887^ ,  m  Moroeoc, 

JiMi(lf  Mr«  >  :^l^ 

MfifmaiT.M.r  :,  880,  8EL  855, 

«r7,5ll),f.  ,<SSM5,«S84| 

a«B  Imm.T  „. ^i^  1^, 

Morieht: 102. 

MofflmiDii  AbUi/,  \;ii. 

ll«te«t,aB7. 

ll«fluMtf.mraMDiMd,8D7. 

Mowing  Ster  (R.  i\  t)«w»piip«r).  619. 

Mqiwx»(N   W  AMc«T,9Bl8,OBL 

MflRin»,  CMvUny .  SSI 

M«Rlnate(N  n,8W. 

Msn*.  Fni  SftBitiMi  r  R.,700. 

Mortoi  8ln.  888,  8*8,  6u:f.  51»-3n,  lOS. 

Mortvm.  Mdfftm f  ^  Don  tn.iM  i,048. 

MsftOtt,  Abb,8ll4 

MooM  uid  MoMk  Uw.  346.  601. 1J77. 

MwibiliiU  JotMi  L    Vol),  II  D..  d^,  1B4|  IM, 

ifia,  iM,  2aM,  »5, 818,  »i,  8ui. 
MaHii*«M4 
MoCbor  Clittreli.  Holy,  104.  408,  4]0.-llolli«r 

Sr, an,  fte.. ia  ih  \^II .— MoUmt et 6<4, 
ft«.;  M«  Muy  tbo  VlHEin- 
I.  (?*    r.».  648. 

Momt  >t,   Atiftdtmj  or  CT«Bkini 

If.  y  «^ 

Moanin  „. 

Mof»i>k  ^4a««U.  4^ 

Mimaib^ao  ( ikfrir«i.  601. 
Momrt,  J    C.  Woiroatijc  1.,  888. 
in***/.'-  "ir«, 

Mnk,  I  .  '279. 

Mofui/i:,  ^^ 132,  jw  C]«D«iit  Tin. 
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MnllwRT  St  (I^^  T0«  270,6401  (BftlUBflWlM* 

Molloa^Bp  T.,37S. 

tf  uUen,  iUv.  liabert,  673. 

Munda  tor  m/ifm,  otr.,  4qOi<^t). 

M Ubkh  (Genniuij  ),  :£4&,  4MI.  674,  (01. 

MutuUir  ( 1  roluMl ),  GU 

Uuni«r.  668. 686,  ^HiA,  t^.  OT^-dO.  6D0,  ft«. 

Utanliick.  JuBfii,  b.D,,  104,  'ilX>.  325,  2B&-7, 

an-S;  Mollo*b«l». 
MitrUlo,  B.  B.  (Spuliih  ttrUtt),  610^. 
Murmy.  Ber.  Nfeboltt,  1».  D.,  037^,882^874, 

&(3.;  get  Kinpmii. 
Murrmy.  Dp..  170. 
Mtarpiodro  (Bpftlo),  28. 
Iliiao.42. 

>f  UMuou  (Bone).  87^,  70,  78. 
Musk.  Mtiilriuw,  €Mt  468,  6G0|  887,  1^;  «• 

Cbolr,  OifUk,  SUi^lnCt  ^c. 
Myrrh,  462* 
HyiftfHv  vt  BodonpUiMi  or  of  tlu  ftoiifj,  486, 

N«^f ,  V^^.  v..  812. 

Nfthiuu(0  T.),«0». 

Niune.  IUpiJ«a»l,  4fiO.-Uoly  Naiao,  828,  486; 

•tm  llolir, 
NMt<«(ri«iw«>,4O04 
N'ftofe*  (H»l»)  Mid  S—51**"    4tt.  68.  OBwfT, 

m,  lae,  us,  i62^  zn.  J86,»a. 

808.380,888,498,  m.  (E82-8! 

KopoMoii  I    iciDp«rui  ^.  ........  60,188,118, 

8ls;880.886,4U0,64^.a^ 
NftpolNO  111.  («iiipcnir  of  ITimkcK  GO,  78|080. 
ICoriNNme  (Fnimy,  87d,  891. 
K«nU,  JlfoHJifiMir,  238. 
Kordool.  87* 
NoiM,  47. 
^'MhvUlc  (Tte.)  sod  Dioeooo,  377,  SI,  801.  888. 


NftlctMt    " 


(Mba.)  vwl  llftoeiiM,277.mt88. 
ieboi(U  )»iHl  iJ«i>r««.277,OT,aM,«98. 


Nainl  Cdoojr  (8.  AXHca),  881 
"      ■     -    '  di^voA  L  ' 

I. 
Na«eliltoebe«  ( .«;•.*<.  ,.^,^.«. , .  «„ 
BTatlon,  The  (l>uhlln  tM'Wiit^Pcr>.<»4. 
Kftttdikftt  Coujuil,  'Ml^  41*^  &l$  i  MO  netMf 

CowkU. 
NAtirtty,  Ibe.  486,  408 ;  im  Jobo  lb#  BttvUH, 

M^ry  ibe  < tifla.— Cbwrch  of  yi«  X.  <N.  ¥.)« 

640. 
KoiunaUm,  HI,  290.840. 
Wryiuy«  {now  in  8piiuik  kliw  of,  401^  I6L 
BtsirMTi>,  Mr,  148. 

WftW.  6(V8,  287.  480. 4fl&«,  478. 471»,  60,  Ite. 
N*ttnftb(0.),8a4. 
KwvwCb  Ac»a«tity  (a«nr  BiinUtoini.  Ky.},oiiil 

Slirtera  of  Chsiity  «f  ?4unrrth.;a7. 
Nftuuio.  V«ry  Rot.  C  dA,  200 


Kobnwk 

»Olt«-i 


Ncrkcn,  Bp  L.  il»,  818. 

Nmetooi,    6«8,    711 ;    om   Oblofed,  fioidaB, 

BlftTti,  4«. 
KoliMAloli,  iyrrAfNiMU  (0.  T.I.  4m 
lfolltari«i^206. 
Nolooa  Co.  (Ky.l,  280. 
Nfmt  twoirwm  (««  no  om  of  foa),8IL 
Ktpoi  («aip«i«r^  88. 
Kopliaio,  41. 

If«n»  t««n»i^>  2T.  Is,  48, 46, 68^,  80, 844, 18, 


Kcm  r«ai|MnvS.  89, 16. 

KwaOj  flToAiaftfln  Tor)  mA  I 


in, 


738                                          GEXER^^^H 

€lni^»L                      •       ^ 

**     ^^H 

IbrtwrtMito  O-BollMiil),  $»,  4(H,  K«^  mt 

«•  ^^1 

^^^H 

M    l^^l 

^^H 

VQctUi^^^l 

■ 

^^*^H 

ff79. 

Nohl«  ^^^1 

^^H 

K«9  itadted,  (Pa,)  an. 

^I'i^qH 

^^H 

K««1kiiiv|0.),m 

M««  Gikdmk  (In  Aottimlaau)^  €», 

K<Mrnu^H 

■ 

iVv«ta,^^H 

■ 

S»  w<-i.»n«-iip.Tn.Tra  (Kng'),  #0- 

kJ^  ^^I 

■ 

>                    '*tT-  *>,  19. 14B.  2QS.  SIO,  010. 6ffi. 

Krw    Krigi»riiec    (qwtcrljk    4CW,  «B1,  flZS^ 

tm-a. 

Nofto.d^H 

K«^o«tidl»nil  fUUfiit).  r88. 

NoH^i^H 

NowOnDAi).                      i ;  iM  Oolooiiite, 

Now  Utnii^h                       '>,6l0,aM,UM]  plM» 

'  Korth  b3H 

^^H 

Buu\ed",.\ 

North  (391 

^^H 

,New  QArat  (Ct j.  3iXv  aii-lS,  M$,fiflM,i01» 

csdplw» 

«n. 

Northiin*  8m 

NortJi  Ma<ll*«] 

N,.   '       .  :       1     ■ 

Xetv  Jemy  (Mtate^  14<<(,  3(12,  Sl$,  519,  O^  QM. 

Nfil  ■■■       .     ;]      !; 

Kew  Mrtirc,                         aw,  800,  ud  l»lM«i 

N,,t,  -  ...  ,... 

A 

A-                 1 

,7      .        At^.^',iJl»-ltt,«B,fPW,OW 

Catbt^iriil 

eiim«li(l4 

^^H 

>'  -^i-'^'  (<>,*  K3CB. 

aftliGrom 

^^H 

Now  t<o«Ui  Hak» (Aiutnll*>, 600, 

mSlttena 

^^H 

Nov  Spttin,  88^  :  Ke  MoJUCO. 

8a6-7,-1?Bi 

I 

Hew  t«itMiMme,  m^^  2t^  m,  «I5.  4f«  1!!, 
416,  41«aQ,  4S»,  IBS,  fi01»  m,  04)^;    i«« 
Bible,     Gwprl,     ScriptUTW,     book*    uutrkud 

ft  Arc  mt]i.>< 

Ni.,    ,    :- 

A 

N- 

*'<N.T.r,&^c, 

Neir  York  CUjr  uid  Arrhtlioce«,  10. 722, 11<?.  Vfi, 

\ 

154,  Ii8-d,  m  2n2,  24L  84t^ 

2T6.  279,   296^7,  BfM,   806, 

824^,  321-9. 336. 368-0, 887,  42i  • 

487-8,  400,  4%,  618.  dj,  634,  KJT.  6a9^t'  :  : 

Mfi-T,  649,  655,65©,  fi&4. 670. 6tt4, 691.  ^ 
608,  «l»-20,  6^7,  «8rf,  e4i,  ws'  fiS,  6  . 
666-«,  «7D,  674-9,  092,  HI  12-N,  Y.  Cata- 

N 

nwn-iid  Adverti-cT.  419.-N.  Y.  Dnily  Tribane, 

N" 

ai8,MG.7.  t53^;-7,  «2SK10.  046^7 --X.  Y,  Daily 

Nil 

Tiniw,  270-*.— N.  Y.  Ob-nynror,  664-5. 617-lS— 

H.  Y,  Obicrrur  Year-Book  uid  Altiuuiac  for 

1  1 

J371,  em,  mJ7,  «S8  S2  — N.  Y,  PnbUe  School 
8detety,6W^.-N   Y.  TahlK,6rO,SII8,ClI>'a), 
646.-K.Y.  Youiiff  Men*  CiuutlMO  AMOdft- 

Ni, 

Xip 

New  Vork  (8tAl*),  148,  202,  806,  313,  81«.  820, 
64».  866,  567-9,  O&i,  (SlH,  082.  «i8l,  i}«v:»'70,  677  ; 

Ntij-            i.  1 

Nur>ia,  2f-.!. ,  i 

Nyinphii^  42. 

OnkLind  (CaI, 

K'      ■                                               V  i.J*Ki. 

Oftth  <*f  ft  PrUi 

>                                                          -.^  AmcrkA 

274-6.  282, 

>:•        .                                               ,         .'.'H). 

(or  riK^'tniiiif 

Mpanmo*  ^C«itna  Ai»eri«i),  641,-N.  Qavlte, 

J-.: 

01 

(Mi 

o\ 

Nicr  (.^*iJ*  Mi                 \;.«,e,  ©4»  30S.7,  222, 

aai,  4CW:    ^,.                              ,.rU. 

• 

1 

.^ 

.NieboU*,  «t  1 1  :                   la  Ajba  Sfioor),  491. 

0^^      -,^ 
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ALPHABETICAL   AND    EXPLANATORY. 


AaroD,  202. 

Abbey,  Abbot,  Abbei8,128,  207. 210, 216,286-7, 
240,  2i>8-9. 2t^90, 296.  8SM,  846-7, 4^,  666. 

Abdlas  (  =  Obadiah),  409. 

Abingdon,  Va.,  807. 

Abinm,  846. 

Ablutkm.  444  (cut),  446. 

Abortioniam,  668. 

Abnbam.  Abnm,.20, 414, 454, 626. 

AbnuExi,  196. 

Abruzso,  157. 

Ab8olation,92, 129, 168, 418.  426, 464,604,821-2, 
624,  527,  530,  586-7,  558,  566,  660. 

AbsottUos,  582. 

Abstinence,  809,  495,  497,  502, 619. 

Abyssinia,  -ans,  70,  691. 

Acadeiniea,  Chs.  VIII..  XXIT.,  &c. ;  see  Educa- 
tion.—Academy  of  Music,  (N.  Y.),  150,670. 

Acerbissimum,  041. 

Achaia,  81. 

Acolyte  -lyth,  255-6,  480,  464. 

Acqua  Paolo,  A.  Vrrginf,  A.  Felice^  74. 

AeUum,Battleof,31,35. 

Act  of  Faith  :  see  Auto  ila  Fe,  Faith. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  122. 

Adalbert,  Bp.,  d>l. 

Adan],91,l04,572. 

AdeodatU8  (pope),  158. 

Admini)(trator  (of  a  vacant  diocese),  278-80. 

Adoration, 43S, 443, 41^-4, 500,  &c.;  see  Idolatry, 
Imager,  Veneration,  &c. 

Adrian  (emperor,  &c.) ;  see  Hadrian. 

Adrian  (.Mich.),  829. 

Adriatic  Sea,  81,  34,  49,  50, 126, 138. 

AdsumuSj  Domini,  23j. 

Adultery,  510,  6^0,  &c  :  see  Immorality.  &c. 

Advent,  2  >1,  427-8,  452-3,  485,  495-7, 519. 

£neas ;  see  Eneas. 

Aculapius,  42. 

JEterniis  Ulr,  170-1,  411,  636. 

iBtna,  Mount,  419. 

Aflbhanistan,  690. 

A  fortiori,  576 

Africa,  -an,  27,  29,  81,  34,  40,  46,  110,  155-7, 
275,292  3,35*3,362-5,370,  372-3,428,691,693,  i 
708. 

Agapetus  I.  (pope),  157. 
II.    '*        IGO. 

Agatha,  St.,  440. 

Agatho,  St.  (pope),  117, 158,  206. 

Aggeufl(=lI:iggJil),  409. 

Agntt*,  St.,  m,  84,  259.  440.— Basilica  of  St. 
Agnes  ( Home),  61',  63, 84.— The  St.  A.  Commu- 
nity (Wi."*.),  331. 

Agnus  Dri(=  Lamb  of  God),  442-3  (cut),  459. 

Agram,  192. 

Agrippa,  Marcus,  80 ;  see  Herod  Agrippa. 

Ailly,D^  seeD'Ailly. 

AU.e,  460,  Chs.  1.,  XX.,  &c. 

Aix  (France),  319. 


A  jure.  no. 

Ala,  am. 

Alabama,   816,  549,  666;     see  places  raaiked 

"(Ala.)". 
Alameda  T  Bna,  Cardinal  de,  192. 
Alaric,  46. 
Alaska,  688-9. 
Alb,  148, 2.^8-60,  264. 
Alba  Longa  (Italy),  21. 
Albani,  Cardinal,  188. 

'•       Villa,  69. 
Albano  (Italy),  167, 187, 191. 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  and  iU  Diocese,  270,  276,  279, 

297-8,  305,  314,  3^1,  324^,  358,  559,619-20, 

662-3,  676. 
Alberic,  127. 
Albert  (antipope),  161. 
Albert  (patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  d'^l. 
AIbi,^^f^a,  Alby,891. 
Albigen^os,  Albigensians,    Albigtois,  208,  298, 

300,  374-5,  891-4,  400,  579-80,  i05. 
Alboin,  47. 

Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.),  327,  360. 
^/Am5(=  white),  258. 
Alemanv,  Abp.  .1.  S.,  241,  281, 300. 
Alessandria  (North  Italv),  P3. 
Alexander  I.,  St.  (pope),  155,440. 

II.  (pope),  11:9, 161. 

III.  "        161,188,208. 

IV.  "        162,803. 

"  V.        "        131,168,209,294. 

"         VI.      "        61,  75,  133-4,  163,  862, 
581. 

"         VII.    "        5',  168, 306. 

"  VIII.  "        164,582. 

"  Severus  (emperor),  37. 

Alexandria  (Egvpt),  73, 124, 205,  218,  258. 

(Va.),  359. 
Alexian  (=  of  Alexius)  Brothers,  809. 
Alexiuj*,  St.,  309. 
Alfieri,  152. 

Algeria,  Algiers,  290,  312,  691. 
Alhama,  ^f>c,  650-1. 
Alias  (=  cl«5where,  othenrise),  409. 
Allfganv(.N.Y.),  296-7. 
Allegheny  Cltv  (Pa.),  327. 
Allej^iance,  ReW<icfrom,  128,  678,580-1. 
Alleluia  (^  Ilalleligah  =  Praise  the  Lord),  413, 

43»,  446 
Allen,  (Jeorge,  669-70.      * 
Allen  Co.  (hMl.),328. 
All  Hallows  College  (Ireland),  869. 
Allocution,  Allorutio,  165-6,  197,  230,  282,  239, 

251,583,585,641,653-4. 
All  Saint**  Day,  195,496. 
All  Souls'  Day,  498. 
AUumiera,  194. 

Alma  Maur  ( =  nouriidiing  mother,  foster-moth- 
er :  hence,  the  college  or  seminaiy  where  one 
was  educated),  618. 
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Almanac,  Catholic;  sec  Catholic  Familj  Al- 
manac. 

Abnedo,  Father,  862. 

Almighty  God,  108,  149,  827,  426,  480,  432^, 
487,  439,  447,  498,  506, 522-8, 58«,  599, 694. 

Almonry  (=  Ambry),  460. 

Ahnfl,  Alnix-deedji,  106,  518,  588,  688,  &c.;  fee 
A«ylumjt,  Ucggars,  &o. 

Almshoitrte,  71. 

Aloysiu.^,  Church  of  St.  (^'anhlngton,  D.  C), 
859.— Monastery  of  8t.  A.,  844.— Novitiate  of 
St.  A.,  323.— Sodality  of  St  A.,  466. 

Alphonj*uj«,  Church  of  St.  (N.  Y.),  819,  647; 
(PhiladelphU)  804  ;  (BalUmore)  648.  BeU, 
462. 

Alps,  Alpine,  28,  50,  893. 89S-9. 

Altar,  5^7,  140,  144,  2ik-5,  287-8,  247,  2704, 
862,  460,  &c  ,  in  Ch«.  XIV.,  XX  ,  kc— 
A.-bell,  460  (out),  406.— .%.-card,  A. -cloth, 
A.-pieco,  4(50.— A.-Sot  lety  ,456.— A.-Teil,  460-1, 
481.— See  al.-*©  Iligh  A. 

Alte  und  Xeuf  Writ  (N.  Y.  magazine),  619. 

Alton,  (111.)  and  Diocese,  276,280,  a>8,  828,827, 
559,  6(>3. 

Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  218 ;  neo  Felix  V. 

Amat,  Bp.  T.,  281,  813. 

AmbasNidor,  1S9, 198,  210-1,  219,  221,  286 ;  fee 
Legate,  Nuncio,  &c. 

Ambrose,  St.  {h\»  of  Milan),  67, 235,  478,608.— 
Ambrosian  ( =  uf  Ambrotw),  240,  428. 

Amboyna,  368. 

A^i..... ,'    i^imJ  Itidy),  19U 

Aiiierk*.  -*n,  Ifl/A),  ^6.  0:^9,  lOG,  133,  13a,  IgJ, 
151, 154,  lT<i,  ITW,  l^,  ISi^  *i*SL  237,246,  aUfi, 
270,  275,  27^,  289,  dJ4.  312,  Sm,  m,  a5<J-7» 

aRa4..i6V-6, 372,  m,  m,  m\_m,  m,  im, 
im,  U4,  548,  m\  me,  eua.  m^m-u.  mh, 

61741-  <ldT,  <W0,  64^41,  64to,6&6, 657,  966,  m-^, 

671,  fiia,  tJ77,  tsea,  im,  (m4, 7tJ0,  m,  to*. 

707  12;  M*  Mritiph  A.,  J^ortU  A.,  ^<njih  A. 
AmpHi-Mii  aUKl  Kcivlg'ii    ChrUtiiUi    i'ujuii  z    {thtt 

itocUMYl  W7,  347 ,  ^20,  tm.  619  «&»,e74,  *M  \ 

(thii^  nMiKii^iii-)  D£i44,  tH3-&,  (TtB  ;    mM  ChrU- 

tian  World. 
American  Bible  Society,  183,419,  597;  wo  Bible 

Societie.*^. 
Americftn  l-k-clcsinstical  Ye:ir-Book,314,331. 
American  I*rot4*atiint  .Sot-ioty ,  185. 
American  Tract  J^oiietv   621. 
American  Year  Book,  872,605,  684. 
Amherot  (Mjii«.),  145. 
Amice,  Aniiot,  258  00,  522. 
Amoa{O.T.),  4(M>. 
Amphitheatre,  76-7. 
Amj,ul/u,m). 

Amst4>r(lam  (Holland),  2^.  197. 
A».{=  Anno  =  Year),  403. 
Anabaptirtts,  167. 
Anacletu8,  St.  (bp.  of  Home),  54, 154-6. 

'*  II.  (antipoptO,  161. 

Anagni  (Central  It-ily),  B32. 
Anam  (S.E.  A.tia),  370, 690 ;  see  East  Indies,  &c. 
Anania.4,  346. 
Anaata.<ia,  St  ,  440 
Ana8ta*«ia,  Sif»tcr,a31. 
Anasta^iui),  St.  (pope),  156. 
"  II  ,  St.  (pope),  167. 

"  (autipope),  lf.9. 

"  III.  (pope),  l.',9. 

"  IV.       •'        161. 

Anathema,  Anathematize,  95,  107, 111-18, 167-8, 

225,  229-80,  267,  842,  816,  891,  394, 4u5,  409, 

411,  417,  428,  484,  494,  609,  621-4,  629,  658, 

618,649,658,685.705,708. 


Anchorite*,  288. 

Ancona  (Italy  ),47, 49, 50. 136, 168, 198-4,  647. 
AncuM  Martiuii  (king).  21,  68. 
Andalusia  (Spain),  878. 
Andorra  (between  France  and  Sudn),  689. 
AndoTer(Maw.),  a>8. 

AnUrra  delta  Voile ^  Ch*h  of  Sanf  (Rome).  68. 
Andrew,  St.,  441,  491.  498.— Church  of  St.  An- 
drew of  the  Valley  (Rome),  68, 
Andria(S.  Italy),  688. 
Angel  261,  42*,  489,  456,  480,  498,  618,  624, 

Angcii/i,  Cardinal  dc,  191,  284. 

Angelo,  Michael,  68,  65,  64,  66, 142,660. 

"       Caatle  of  St.,  66,  76, 129, 196, 4(8. 
AnglerU,  Metro  Martiie  d',  889. 
Anglican  (—of  England,  or  of  the  Chordh  of 

Kngland),  420,  45* ,  646,  681. 
Angola,  691. 

Auicctu.4,  St  (pope),  156. 
Animal  .Mugnotiiqu,  685. 
Ann  or  Anne,  St.,    465,  498.— Church  of  St.  A. 

(N.  Y  ),  540,  546-7,  670.— Sinters  of  St.  A.,  828. 
AnnuU  of  the  Tropagation  of  the  Faith,  1U9, 

809-71,019.  *         ' 

AunapolLn  (31d.),  819,  827. 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.),  829. 
Annate,  217,566 
Anne  (klngllMh  queen),  890. 
Anne^Iey,  Mr  ,  669. 
Annexation  to  U.  8.,  667. 
Annotations  (on  the  Bible),  410, 412, 418. 
Annunrio  Pontifirio,  281. 
Annunciation  of  the  B.  T.  M.,  486,  496. 
Anointing,  273,  415.  444  (cut).  450-2, 462. 
Antependlum,  460-1  (cut),  4^-70,  481. 
Anterus,  St.  (pope),  156. 
Anthem,  484,  500  ;  see  Choir,  Hymn,  Singliig, 

&c. 
AnthemiuH  (emperor),  39. 
Anthonv,  St.,  288. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  St.,  294.~Chuich  of  St  A. 

of  P.  (X.  Y.),  196. 
AnU-Catholirs,  176. 
Antichri.«t,  698. 

Antiorh  (Syria),  50,90, 121-4,  2(5,218. 
Antioehus  the  Ureat,  80. 
Antiphon,  Antiphonv,  274,  425,  445,  471. 
Antipopc,  154,  164,  Ac;  nee  Pope. 
Antiquity,   19,  20,  92-6,  108,  112-18,  118,120, 

695  0,  &c. 
Antium,  67. 
Antonclli,    Cardinal   James  (esGiacomo).  141, 

194-7,287,630,641. 
Antonine  Column  (Rome),  88. 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aun'liua,  87,  48,  68,88. 

"  Pius,  36-7,48,  82. 

Antonio  (=  Anthony),  St.,  366. 
Antonucci,  Cardinal,  192-8 
Antony,  Mark  (=  Marrus  yl n ton 7 ks),  88-6. 
Antwerp  (Belgium),  309,  468. 
Aosta(N\  Italy),  419. 
Apennines,  50.  126 
Apocalypse  (N.  T),  409. 
Ap<KT>pha,  -al.  409,  411,  625-6. 
Apollo,  41,67  285. 

A  polios,  700.  

Apostate,  Apostasy,  M^,  849  Chs.  XI.,  XVIU., 

XXII.,679,  6i«,  &c. 
Apostle,  123,  361,  »)6,  4(9,  434,436-7,  440.  628, 

537,  547,  632,   670;   sc<^    Peter,   Paul,  ic— 

Apostles'  Creed,  229,  449,  477,  48545,  620,  524, 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  456. 
Apostolic,  -al  (=  of  an  apostle,  of  the  apostles  ; 

hence,  of  a  pope,  as  successor  of  the  apostles.) 
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282^,  2n, 872,418,  i58,  ftc— A.  CommlMuy, 

ia(;  oomjwre  633.— A.  Delegadomi  and  Pro- 

feetaies,  m.— A.  8ucc«Mlon«  91, 97, 118, 121, 

229,  ftc— A.  Vicar  and  Vicariate  ;   Me  Vioar 

ApoetoUc,  &«. 
ApMtotieuSt  586-7. 
Appian  Way  (Rome),  63,  64,  75,  78. 
Appletons'  CompaoioD  Uand-Book  of  Trarel, 

644. 
AppletODS^  New  American  Cyclopedia,  154-64, 

216-16, 288,  291-2,  303-4,  m,  810, 318,  817-18, 

820,  824-5,  833, 35T-S,  44S-U 
AppletoQs'  New  Yoric  Illustrated.  546-6. 
Apee,  Apris,  284, 247, 461 ,  547.— Apsidol  ( »  as  an 

apdsK  64i 
Aqita  Virgo^  74. 
Aqnedncto  (Rome),  74,  79. 
Aquenrian  Council .  176. 
Aqoila  (man),  123 ;  (city  of  Italy)  191 
Aqniieia  (in  N.  Italy),  114, 166. 
Aqoinas,  St.  Thonia^i,  95, 110, 299. 
Ambia,  -an,  -Ic,  37. 69, 93, 242,  870,  872, 690. 
Ara  Co/i,  or  Santa  Maria  diAra  CVc/i,  Cliaroh 

(Rom«),  63 
Angon,  Arragon  (Spain),  134.375,  &c.,  in  Chap. 

Arcadian  ( S3  of  Arcadia  in  Greece),  21. 

Arcadtafl  (emperor),  38. 

Axchbisliop  ( Abp. ),  96, 93, 102, 124, 188, 166, 168, 
170, 178,  175,  177,  1S5.  13S,  190-8,  19J,  202, 
210.  212,   220-1,  227^j35-8  210.  242.  244-6, 


629,6334,656,  f)95 :   see  Arehdiocese,  Metro- 

Eolitan,  Proviace.  name«  of  particular  Arch- 
ij«hop-»,  &c 
Archbishopric,  281. 

Archconfraternitv,  4.'>6  :   we  ConftratemitT. 
Archdiocese,  276-81,  626,  546,  «)<ffl,  664, 670,  &o.; 

see  Archbixhop,  Archbi5hoprio. 
Archsynagoffue,  412. 
Ardeadn  Italy),  159. 
Arduno(kins;),  152. 
Argenteuil  (in  France).  633. 
ArRentino  Republic  (S.  A.).  688. 
Ariuit,  Ari.-in,  Arianbuu,  156,  204,  374,  389. 
Arizona,  277,  281. 

Arkan:«a.4, 30.'),  666  ;  we  places  niarlced  "(Aric.)". 
Armagh  (Ireland),  f584. 
Armenia,  -in,  31,  40,  70.  109,  177,  »^,  423  - 

Anneniau  Church,  101,10i>,  219,  242,  267,  423, 

6S9,   691. — Arnicno-<'athollc«     (=Anuenians 

who  submit  to  the  Pofie).  423 
Arminlan  ( —  a  follower  of  Annlniui«),  706. 
Armonia,  386. 

Amald(ClHtercii»n  abbot),  392.  • 

Amaldo  da  Brescia  ( —  Arnold  of  Brescia),  208. 
Amaud,  llenrv ,  399. 
Arnold,  Bp.,633. 
Arn»ts,  626-7. 
Arthur,  Rev  Wm,  196. 
A«en«ion  (festival),  434,  485,  495-6,  501. 
Ascetic,  283,  W2,  572,  613,  &c.;  see  3Ionastic, 

&c. 
Ascoli  (Central  Italv),  1«12,  191. 
A5h-\Vedne-«lav,  452,  4<)2,  4^5,  495,  497-9,  524. 
Asia.-atir,  30-1.  40,  43,  109,  ^75,  812,  356,  8»)2, 

872,    689-90,    692-.%   708.— Asiatic   Kelijrions, 

692.- A.  Russia,  69().— A.  Turkey,  310,  690. 
Asia  Minor,  3' »,  2^4. 
Asquini,  Cardinal,  192.  • 

Assessors,  200,  377-8,  3S0-1. 
AssiM,   Assisiujn.  2J2,  295;  see  Francis  (St.), 

dan  (St.). 


Association  for  Prayer,  466. 

*'  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  809-70, 

672. 
Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,  870. 

"  *♦  St.  Louis,  870. 

Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.  or  of  our  BlesMd 

Lady  (festival),  61, 485, 489-90, 496-7.— Church 

of  the  A.  (Balthuore),  648.— i:onTent  of  the 

A.  Fathers  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  296. 
Assyria,  709. 

Astolphus  (Lombard  king),  47. 
Asylum,  71,  296,  &c.,  in  Chap  VIII.,  562;  see 

Orphan  A.,  Foundling  A.,  &c.— A.  in  chnroh- 

es,  &c.,  137. 
Atchuon  (Kan.),  289, 568. 
Abhanasius,  St.  (bp.  of  Alexandria,  Egypt),  67, 

284 
Athens  (Greece),  Athenian,  20,  43, 164-6. 
Atlanta  (Qa.),  806,  619. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  659. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  iw,  40,  543,  617. 
Atonement,  672,  kcr,  see  Propitiation,  fte. 
Attila  (king  ot  the  Huns),  46. 
Aubignc,  J.  li.  Merle  d';  see  Merle d'  Aubigne. 
Aurtorem  Fidei,  177,682. 
Auffray,  Wm.,ft«). 
Auglaiw  Co.  (0.),  324. 
Augsburg  (S.  Germany),  96. 
Augusta  (iJa  ),  306. 
Augustine  or  Austin,  St.  (bp.  of  Hippo),  67, 

2S,^>,  290-1,   298,  800,  302-4,  306,  306-9,  817, 

51)8-9,577,635 
Augustine  or  Austin,  St.  (abp.  of  Canterbury), 

•J8,3»a. 

Augustine,  St  (Fla.) :  see  St.  Augustine. 
Augustinian  (or  Austin)  Canons,  290-1  (cut).  ' 
'•  **        **       Kremites  or  Friars,  An- 

gustine    Kremite*,  Augustinians  (0.  S.  A.), 

292,  302-3  (cut),  317,  40v.». 
Augustulus,  39,  46. 
Augustus  Cesar,  22-3,  26, 34-6, 89, 4",  72,  74, 76, 

ylM/«(=  hall),  247 

Aun^lian  (emperor),  87,  43,  53 

Aurelius  Claudius  (emperor),  37  ;  see  .\ntoninus 

and  l»Tobus. 
Auricular  Confession,  508-9,  &c.;  see  Confession. 
Aurora  (In.l.),a31. 

'•       (R.  C.  newspaper),  619. 
A  It  spire  Maria,  2^. 

Austin  Canons  and  Friars  ;  see  Augustinian. 
Austin,  St.;  se*    ^iii:i,i*Tini .  St. 
Austin  (Tex.), '>J'> 
AustnUia,  -nn,  iC,  373,  690. 
Au.strala«ia.:''J.690. 

VM^ina,-;iiK4it.  ii-v^,  ni,  lan,  151-2,  iss, laa, 

i:**,  iHi.  l^J'i  ur  249,  83^,  870,  Sa3, 41S,  ^aQ, 

A  u  thori  t .  1  Is-^ ,  2m,  »*,  248,  SflM, 

274-6,  '■■•'  '  >,  3S9.  392,  408,4«6»6m, 

613»  ^345,  (}i4l,  695,  4c.;  #«  ^upfemacy,  Tem- 
poral Pownr^  &.C, 

Authorised  \  crHN^rj  of  the  Scriptures,  412,  417, 
&c 

Auto  fin  Ff,  Alt  to  de  Fe,  884-6  (plate). 

Autumn,  4'J7. 

Auxerre  (France),  62. 

Ava(nunuah),  372. 

.Irf  Mnrin^  Ave,  .369,  535.  fcc:  see  Hail  Mary. 

Avf  Maria  (R.  C.  magaxine),  619. 

Armir,  L'   571-2. 

Aventinc  IliU  or  Mount  (Rome).  51.  68,  78 

Avignon  (France),  49,  65, 130-2, 162, 

Avitus  (emperor),  89. 
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ATojeU«i(lA.),880. 
Aaon»,  110, 680,  691. 
•Asyme*  {=  anleaTened  briad),  412. 
Babuino,  Fia  </e/( Rome),  78. 
Babylon,  -onian,  128,  lau,  ^  700. 
Bacohoii,  41. 
BMon,bp.  D.  W.,280. 

K«T.  Leonard,  O  D.,  1884,  eCMO, en-2, 

Baron,  Rog<pr,  294. 

Baden  (Uermany),  210,626. 

Badges,  461. 

Balid,  key.  Robert,  D.  D.,  896^,  684,  646,  684, 
686. 

Baker,  Francis  A., 669-70. 

Bakewell,  Wm.  J.,  669-70. 

Baldarhln,  Baldfirehino,  66, 248,  461, 464, 647. 

Baldwin  (emperor),  62. 

Balmcz,  888. 

Balnm,  Balm,  451,  460,  466,  478. 

Balten,  Bp.  I*.  J.,  280. 

Baltimore  (Md  ).  283,  241,  262,  266,  268,  274, 
276,  278.  297,  d02,  806,  812,814,  818-19,821, 
828,  827-dO,  844,  ^bld,  890,  410,  412,  514, 
5484, 548. 552.  5*9,  619-20, 662.  666. 

Baltimore  Clipper  (newspaper*,  686. 

"  £pi.-*copal  Methodist  (newspaper),  680. 

"         Lord  ( lst=>  Ueorge  Calvert),  687. 

"     (2d=  Ceciliu*  Calrert),  637-8. 

Balutius,  176. 

Bamberg  (Germany),  245. 

Bambino^  Santissimo,  68. 

Banrroft*fi(IIon.  George)  History  ofU.  8., 687-8. 

Banner,  459,  461.  467,  491  (cut),  548. 

Banner  of  the  Cross  (newspaper),  669-70. 
"       "    '*    8outh  (R.  0.  newspaper),  619. 

Bans  of  .Matrimony,  453. 

Bapti!<m,  lUiptizcd.  01,  103-4,  106,  109,  861-8, 
870-2,  3«7,  40:>,  414,  449-51,  466,  469-10,477, 
521-2,  531,  563,  648,  662,  665,  668,  675,684, 
706. 

Baptist,  90,  340,  694,  620,  671,  674;  see  John 
the  Bnpti.xt. 

Barat,  .MndcnioL-«elle,d24. 

Barber,  Daniel,  669-70. 
"  John  \\'.,312. 
"       Virjfil  n  ,  6()9  70. 

Barberlni  Palace  ( Kome),  O. 

Barberis,  Friar  Philip  de,  377. 

Barcelona  (Sp;iin),  585,  650. 

Barclay,  Robert,  6^. 

Bard.stown  (Kv)  and  Diocese,  317,  858. 666. 

Barefoot.  Darcfooted,  802,  811,  884, 67l 

Bareheaded,  459. 

Bari(S.  Italy),  633. 

Barili,  Canlinal,  194,  247. 

Barnabas,  St ,  440,  498. 

Bamahites,  SfH). 

Bamabo,  Canlinal,  186, 192,  237. 

Barnard.  Uou.  Daniel  D.,  143. 

Baronius,  Canlinal,  93,  310. 

Bartholomew's  Dav,  8t..  401,  498.— Massacre  of 
gt.  B's  Dav,  or  B.  Massacre,  66,  381,401-3, 
705.— Inland  of  St.  B.  (Rome),  62;  see  St. 
Bartholomew  (\V.  1.); 

Barton  (\Vi.s.),  331. 

Baruch  (Apocrypha),  4^^. 

Ba.<(chi.  Matteo  ( =  Matthew),  297. 

Basel,  Basil  (Switzerland)  =  Basle. 

Basil  (emperor),  207. 

Basil,  St.,  284,  508. 

Basileopolis,  555. 

Basilian  Monks,  Basilians,  284,  290. 

Basilica,  54-63 ;  flee  Peter  8  (St ),  fro. 

Badn,  461. 


Balse  (Switaerland),  and  Coimeil  of  B.,  188, 

214-18,226. 

Bastile  ( =.  a  tower ;  especiaUr,  the  old  HtMld  of 
Paris,  used  as  the  state-prison  and  destit^ed 
in  1799  :  flguratirely  ,a  prison  under  arfoltniy 
and  irresponsible  managemept),  677. 

Basutos  (Africa).  601. 

Baths  (Rome),  78-9 ;  see  Diocletian,  &e. 

BatUe-axes,  142. 

Bausset,  Hp.  de,  854. 

Bararia,  -an,  109,  161,  210,  245,  249,  870,074, 
623,625,687. 

Bayley,  Bp.  James  R.,  270, 280,  660  70. 

Beatis,  9'>.  461,  &c.;  see  Chaplet,  Booanr. 

Beanls,  ^1,296. 

Becker,  Bp.T   A.,  278 

Becket,  St.  Thomas  a,  496. 

Iteckx  (Jesuit  general),  866. 

Bedini,  Abp.,  270-4,  684,  666. 

Bcecher,  Rer.  Kdwaid,  D.  D., 514-16. 
'*       R«T.  Henry  Ward,  607-9. 

Beggars,  86,  88, 871,-615 ;  see  Mendielty,  Mendi- 
cants, Paupers,  &c. 

Reghards  and  Begulns,  209. 

Rmuines^  511 ;  compare  209. 

Del  and  the  Dragon  (Apocrypha),  400. 

Hclfry,  542-3:  see  Bell. 

Belgium,  -an,  98,  108,  188,  288,  245,  200, 292, 
3iJ8-9,  318.  35t>,  3(J8,  393,  417,  458,  628,626 
651,653,682,686,689. 

Beli.<^rius,  47. 

Bell,  (J8, 1§8  286,  384,  401,  458-9,  462,  466,  481, 
500  1, 543,  562  ;  see  Chime,  Clapper. 

Bellarmin,  Cardinal,  171-2,  209,  214-16,  686, 
♦•)3iJ. 

Belleville  (111.),  827. 

liellcvue  Hospital  (N.  Y.),  664. 

Belluno(N.  lulv),  138,  164. 

Beloochistan(A8ia),  690. 

Belvedere  (Vatican,  Rome),  66-7. 

Bench,  462,  464,  467,  480,  561. 

Bfttftiiramus  Dmnino,  446-7 

Benedict,  St  ,  94, 284-5,  &c.;  see  Benadletiiies.^ 
St.  Us  Church  (Atchison,  Kan.),  668. 

Benedict  I.     (pope),  157. 
'♦         IT  •*  1A« 


II. ' 'f 

158. 

III.    " 

159. 

IV.      " 

159. 

V. 

160. 

VI.       »' 

160 

VII.     " 

160. 

VIII.  " 

160. 

IX.      " 

160-1. 

"        X.  (pope?),  161. 

"       XI.  (pope),  182. 162, 299. 

XII.    "       162. 
"     'XIII.  (ATignon  pope),    181-2,  162-8, 
2<j9.  211,  299. 
Benedict  XIII.  (pope),  164, 175. 186. 

"       XIV.       '^      62,  99,  102,  164,  176^, 
199,389,418,476,477,587. 
Benotlictine  Monks,  Benedictines  (0.  S.  R.),  94, 
284-90  (cut),  3;«-4.  3*11. —B.  of  St    Maur,  288. 
Beno<liction,  141,   144,   248-9,  252,  345-7,  420, 
447,  454,  4u,  481-2  :  see  Blessing,  &c.— B.  of 
Hlessed  Sarrament,  471-2, 474, 480-2.— B  -Vdl, 
2»V4,  462,  481-2. 
R^nrfitctus.  5(X>. 

Beneflcc,  1H6, 189,  217,  223,  268,  568, 666,  620. 
Benovento(S.  Italy),  161, 192. 
Benevolent  Societies,  456. 
Benguela  ( Africa),  691. 
Benicia(Cal.),  300-1. 
Benton  (>Vi».),  301. 
Benxiger  Brothen,  122,  2634, 460-82,  490-1. 
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Benzdi,  Cmrdlnal,  194. 

Bemr,  Gregory,  418. 

B«riia(Pru88U),20. 

Benaada  Islandfl,  688. 

Bern,  Berne  (dwiUerUuid).  616. 

Bernard  (king  of  Italy ),  48. 

Bernard.  St.,  80, 110, 117,  288,  4SM. 

Bemardine  Monks,  Bemardinei,  L88,  892. 

Bemetaed,  Rer.  C,  289. 

Bernini,  56,  66,  73. 

Berthold.aOl. 

BemUe,  Oardinal  de.  810. 

Besanoon  (Prance),  192,  245. 

Bethel  Baptist  Church  (N.  Y.),  594. 

Bethlehem  (Jadea)^,  411, 542. 

Beast,  Count  Voo,  686. 

Beiiers  (France).  875-6, 892. 

Bible,  67,  91,  173-88.  870,  373,  882,  889,  894, 
406-21,  517,  527,  587-8,  592,  ftc,  in  Chap. 
XXIV..  634,  636,  648^1.  668,  666,  658,  677, 
685-6,  697,  699,  7()6 ;  see  Douay  Bible,  Scrip- 
turas,  Vulgate,  ftc.—Bible-bumIng, 44, 418-19, 
665.-Bible  Societies,  137, 178^,  280,  418-19  ; 
see  American  B.  S. 

BigUo,  Cardinal,  191, 198, 284, 287,241 

Bilio  =  Biglio 

Billiardta^le,  142. 

BilUet,  Cardinal,  198. 

Binder,  Key.  M.,  289. 

Bingfaamton  (N.  YJ,  825. 

Biretta,  Bi return,  Birretus,  258,  270,  291.   . 

Dir:,,   ......    i  ,  .  ,,  185,310. 

Birii]ii,-ij.^ii.  •  r.r  ,,  ijTi. 

BUh-»p(Hp.  i,yt-;i,  y^j  103,  i(».ia.  115,  124-6. 

l2»-'i;  laa-M),  148,  l(S-ti,  1+J8,  1(0,  173,175. 
187-0,  Itil  a,  U*T,  HWj  2fl,  fcc,  iQ  t  ti.  VJ.. 
2&7-9,  IfflJlA  2ii*^l,  2S4^,  288,  2W,  aaS-Si*), 

WH^m,  m,  3i3»  m,  3#3-7*  3^*1. 3en,^M, 

Wn.  374-7,  'm,  i^t  31'-F  *»0r  410,  417-18, 
430^1,  424.  +a5,  44y,  451-3,  46&,  4tK\,^S^7,  HJf>, 
472^,  4W^  480^,  497,  fkifi,  ftli-o,  510.  M2, 
514- Pi.  saj--=^»,  527,  631 ,  542.  552,  «tc. ,  In  fhap 
XXI,,6rJ,  573^  ^^,  f'j^ii-**  ^i^^i  588-00.  Gija, 
6B,i29j«J4,  IML  652  7,  (R30, 666,  flTO,  673-3. 
£15,  rOa^i  Fiffi  DioHM,  OnllnKTy,  ^mitlfT, 
nuiiet  ot  pArttruUt  Uiithop.  &?- — Ecum^u- 
Iq^  or  UoUerMil  B.,  OS,  1^.— B.  of  Ki>iik-, 
eS^,  98,  10*1  lia.  12a.  205-^,  582,  &c.  j  f^^' 
Ptjpe.— nV  Candtv^dck,  463. 

Biahoprk,  'JUX ,  658.  5'>»j,  Ii2y  ;  mx  Diocne, 

BlHBrri,  €!inliDJiL  ISl,  If+jV  234,  341. 

Blsck.  258,  262-4,  287,  291,  294-5,  300,  802,  804, 
806,  806-9.  311-12,  314,  820,  347,  849,  384,  4(>4, 
475.  477-8.  568.— B.  Friars  (=  Dominicanii), 
299.—B.  Monks  (» Benedictines),  287.— B. 
Pope(=  General  of  the  Jesuits),  237. 

BlackweU's  IsUnd  (N.  Y.),  859. 

Blanehet,  Abp.  F.  N.,  280. 
"         Bp.  A.  M.  A.,280. 

Blasphemy, 99,  493,  629. 

Blenkinsop,  Mother  Mary  E.,  814. 

Blessed  Virgin,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  B.Y.  M., 
487,  496,  &c. ;  see  Mary  the  Virgin. 

Blessing.  430,  453,  461-2, 467,  469,  471,  499,  501, 
661,586,  &c. ;  see  Benediction. 

Blood,  Confraternity  of  the  Precious,  456. 

Blood,  Congregation  of  the  Most  Precious,  82i. 

Bloody  Sweat,  the,  485. 

Bloomington  (lU.),  825. 

Blue,  270. 478,  547. 

Boards  of  Education,  Chap.  XXIT. 

Bohemia, -an,  211. 216, 836, 893, 404,  686. 

BoUria  (S.  A.),  68§. 


Bonald,  Cardinal  de,  190-1,  634. 

Bona  Mors,  Confraternity  of.  456. 

Bonanni'S  Catalogue  of  Relb;ious  Orders,  291, 

Z)4, 299,  800,  3U2, 306. 308-9. 
Bonaparte,  Canlinal,  194  ;  see  Xapoleon. 
nonar.  Rev.  Uoratius,  D.  D.,  340-2. 
lk>naven,  268. 
Bonaventura,  St.,  78. 
llonclH,  Rer.  L.,  312. 
UouiCftcel.,    St.  (pope),  157. 
"       II.,   "  »•      157. 

"       III.  (pope),  157. 
"       IV.        ••        157. 
"       V.         •'       158. 
"       VI         "       159. 
"       VII.  (pope?),  1(J0. 
"       VIII.  (pope),  130, 132, 162 
"       IX.         '^      68,131,102. 
Boniface  (apostle  of  Germany),    861.— St.  B^ 

Church  (New  Ilaren),  565-6. 
Bonnechoee,  Cardinal  de,  190-1, 237, 251. 
lionnet,  292,  804  :  see  Dress,  Habit. 
Books,  166-t,  181,  183-4,  370,  874,  610,  620-1, 

652,  654,  658  ;  see  Censorship,  Espionage,  In- 
dex of  Prohibited  Books,  &c. 
Booksellers,  264,  418.— Bookstore,  421, 620. 
Book  Stand,  462. 
Boots,  287. 

Bordeaux  (France),  192,  451. 
Borgess,Bp.  C.,279. 
Borghe^  I'alace  and  Villa  (Rome),  69. 
Borgia,  Roderic  (=  Alexander  VI.},  188.— Cesar 

B.,  133-4.— Lucretia  B.,  134. 
Borgia  (or  Boija<,  St.  Francis  de,  389. 
Borgo,  the  ( Rome),  85 ;  see  Leonine  city. 
Borromeo.  St.  Charles,  102. 

<*  Cardinal  Edward,  194,  239. 

Borzinski,  John  E.  and  Ubaldus,  836. 
Bo!«suet  (Bp.  of  Meaux,  France),  582. 
Boston  (.Ma««  land  Diocese,  202,  270,  276,279, 

296,  816,  319.  327,  a57,  859,  544,  668,  668, 

5»:34,  600,  619-20,  638,  663,  666, 671,  676  :  sea 

>:ast  B.,  South  B.,  &c.— B.  (^oUege, S39, 644.-- 

B.  Highlands,  32i. 
Botto,  534. 

Boulogne  (France),  268. 
Bouquets,  462,  469. 
Bourbon,  Isle  of,  110,  691. 

Kings,  137. 
Bourbonnais  Grove  (111.),  810,82&>7. 
Bourg-Argental  (France),  192. 
Bourgeoys,  Margaret,  826. 
Bourget,  Bp.  I.,  245. 
Boyne  (rirerin  Ireland),  712. 
Brahminism,692. 
Bramante,  55,  65-6. 
Brande's  (\V.  T.),  Encyclopedia  of  Sdenoe, lite 

ratuieand  Art,  473.  495, 541-2. 
Brundes,  Dr.  Karl.  122, 12 1. 
Brandon  (Vt.),  5G'i. 

Bnuil  (S.  A.),  -ian,  109, 237, 270,  270, 852, 886, 
•419,618,654-5,4^. 
Bread,  25f,  4224, 432-8, 485-6, 461, 462, 467, 471, 

476,  482 ;  see  Eucharist,  Mass. 
Bread-irons,  462. 
Breakspear,    Nicholas   (aHadilaa  IT.,  pope), 

161. 
Brescia  (N.  Italy),  208,  807. 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  810,  820-1, 

354. 
BreyUry,  Breviarium,  104,  110,  1»,  190,  906, 

3t>a,  m,  448-9,  462,  497, 681-2. 
Bride,  Bridegroom,  454,666. 
Briaesburg(Pa.),  297. 
Bridgeport  (Ct.),  646. 
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Bridget,  St.  (patroncM  of  IreUnd)  4fi6.  534; 
(Iri^sh  girl)  (iaO.— 8t.  B'f  Female  School  (N.Y.), 
dlG. 

Briff,  173^,  177, 261,  SBM,  856,  611,  581,  682, 
629,  6»3. 

Britnind,  Brigandage,  102, 187, 195-7,  540. 

Britain,  British  laleti,  Britlsli,  Briton,  81,  83,  40, 
44,  23iJ,  245,  288,  »)5, 307-8, 818.  828. 328,  3GI, 
37d,  3in),  419,  5^1,  625,  646,  66o,  68»-91 ;  see 
England,  Ureat  Britain.— BriUah  Ameriea, 
82(j,  357.— B.  Columbia,  288,  688. 

Britannia,  4^38. 

Bronto(.<icilv).193 

Bnnrn',  50,  479,  &c. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  91,  202,  270,  276.  279,  296, 
8»)1 ,  m],  313-15,  321,  825-6, 828-8, 669,  668. 

Bro(»kii,  Hon.  Eraittus,  669,  664. 

Broolcsiana,  664. 

Brother,  Brothers,  292,  294,  608,  &e.,  iee  Or- 
den*  ( llcligioua).  —  Brotherhoods,  466-6.  — 
Brothers  of  Christian  Charity,  270.— B.  of  the 
Chri.Htiiin  InKtruction  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
.lesufl  and  Blary,  321-2.— B.  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  823  —B.  of  Mercy,  838. 

Brown  (color),  3(»2-3,  314,  4*8,  48l. 

Brown  Co.  (O.),  3i)8. 

Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  LL.D.,  684,  586,  612, 
672.— B's  Quarteriy  Reriew,  683-4,  612-18, 
618  19,  644-5. 

Brownsville  (Tex.), 820,  880. 

Brunn  (Austria),  624. 

BruM.<4els  ( Belgium),  264,  809,  624. 

Bru.sscls(lll.),  325. 

Rrutu.4,  .Marcus  Junius, 84-^. 

b'rzozowski,  364. 

KutlJhiitm,  -ista,  692. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y  )  and  Diocese,  202. 241,  270,276, 
28<»,2i)u-7,3l3,  816-21,  825-9,868-9,666,669, 
Oil),  6^J3. 

Bull,  Bulla,  132, 135, 160-72, 198,  210,  214,  217, 
220-1,  227,  3ai-6,  352,  35t5,  377,  379, 894,  406, 
611,533-4.630,682,093. 

Bunkley,  Miss  Josephine  M., 866-6. 

Burchan,  I'oter  S. ,  6*)9. 

Burgundy  (France),  101,  218. 

Burial,  B.-rit€s,  5<il,604,687,  058  ;  flee  Bnrying- 
ground.  Cemetery. 

Burlando,  Very  Ilev.  F,  314. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  and  BioocM,  202, 246,  270,276, 
280,317,559,003. 

Bumiah  {^.  E.  Aria),  690. 

Burning  of  Heretics,  212-13,  864,  877,394,  &c., 
in  Ch.  XI.,  705  ;  sec  Heretic,  Inquisition,  Per- 
secution. 

Burse,  432,  402,  467. 

Buryiug-ground, 6^i5, 057 ;  .««eo Burial,  Cemetery. 

Butler  (Abp.  James)  and  his  Catedium,  680-1, 
630-1. 

Butler  (Pa.),  334. 

B.  V.  M.  (=  Blessed  Virgin  Mary),  496,  &c  ;  sea 
Mary  the  Virgin. 

Byron,  Lord  George  O.,  75-6. 

Byzantine  (=  of  Byzantium,  now  Constantino- 
ple), 475,  641. 

Cabrieres  (France),  401. 

Cadiz  (Spain),  193,08.'). 

CafTraria,  KatTmria  (Africa),  691. 

Cagliari  (Sanlinia;,  191. 

Cain,  340,  639. 

Cairo  (1 11.),  327. 

Caius,  St.  (pope\l.''A 

C:U«tan,  Cardinal,  214,  627. 

Calabria  (Spain),  -an,  100, 801. 

Calced,  302. 

Caledonians,  40. 


CalifomU,Cal.,  109,  296-6,  801,  806,  816,867-8. 

»K>,  3»»,  649, 0(H,  618-19,  666-7. 
California  St.  (San  Francisco).  640. 
Calijfula  (emperor),  80,  46,  72, 78. 
Calixtus,  St.  (pope),  84,  166. 

II.  "        161,207. 

III.  "       188,168. 
"        III.(antipope),161. 

Calotte,  258. 

Calpumius,  268. 

Calvary,  201,  479. 

Calvary'  Cemetery  (Newtown,  L,  I.,  new  N.T.), 

664. 
Calvary  (Wis),  298. 

Calvert,  Sir  Ueorgo,  Cecilins,  and  Leonard, 687-^ 
Calvinism,  -ist,  -Utic,  90,  167-8, 176-7,  610,  67«», 

706. 
Cam,  Diego,  803. 
C^malilolcsc,  189.  288. 
Cambray  (France),  98. 184,  210,  671. 
Cambridge  ( Kng. ),  21<2. 
Cambridgeport  (Mass. ),  826. 
Candllu.<<,  27. 

Camjta^na  (Italy),  51,  74. 
Campann  iW,   C.  newspaper i,  886. 
Campania  (Italy),  28,  166, 167-8. 
Campeggio.  3Ji5 

Campiduglio  (Rome\68  :  see  Capitol. 
Ckitnpo  Fiore  (  Italy),  506. 
Campus  Martius  (Borne),  88,  85  ;  see  Man. 
Canaan ,  20. 
Canada  ( Can.),  Canadian,  109, 287,  246,  284.  S85, 

308,  3l0,  316-17,  319-V(\,  828,  846,  ffiS,  857-8, 

418,  620,  557,  m,  618,  668,  670,  674,  687-8, 

701. 
Canandaigua (N.  Y'.\ 825-6 
Canary  Isles,  Canaries,  110,  888,  691. 
Cancelltria  ( =  Chancery),  69. 
Canrlrlabruiny  Candeiabre,  462-8  (cut),  470. 
Candia,  Peter  de,  131,  209  ;  see  Alexander  T. 
Candle,  143,  249,  458-9,   463,  472,  480-1,  48B-9, 

601,522-4.— Candle-bearer,  468.— Candlemu, 

93.— Candlestick,  4(52-4,  4iO,  472.647. 
Canisius'  CoUege  (Bufiblo,  N.  Y.;,  868. 
Canme,  28. 
Cannon,  Rev.  F.,  289. 
Canon  (of  a  Council),  104-8, 204,  219,  244,  248, 

267, 374-5,  391 ,  406,  428,  5t8-9, 586.  654, 688. 
Canon  (priest),  144,  176,  287,  290-2,  m-10. 
Canonesses,  291. 

Canonical  Hours,  290,  298,  848,  448. 
Canonical  Scriptures,  409  ;  see  Bible,  tec 
Canonist,  200. 
Canonization,  95,  165,  293.  298,  806,  861,  886, 

889,490. 
Canon  Law,  98,  107, 126, 180, 185, 186, 200,241, 

265-6,  .377,  579,  682-3,  648,  701. 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  93,  423  482,  484-41,  462. 
Canopy,  234,  270,  459,461,  464  (cut),480-l. 
Canossa,129 

Canterbury  (Eng.\  288,  498,  509. 
Canticle  of  Canticles  (0.  T.),  400 
Canton  (China),  807 
Cap,  189,  258,  291,  814,884. 
Capalti,   Cardinal   Annibal  (=HannIbal\  191, 

l94  234  532  •»         » 

Cape ,'294 ,'814.  fcc. ;  see  Dress,  Habit. 
Cape  Colonv,  292,  691. 
Cape  GiranWu  (  Mo. ),  813  827. 
Oi/jf //a  (=  Chapel  1,  0<5. 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  110. 
Capitol,  Capitoline  Hill  or  Mount  (Rome),  51,  r3, 

03,08,69,78,81,83,85,86. 
Caporhe.2dl. 
Cappa,  261. 
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Oappadocia  (Asb  Minor),  2M. 

Capua  (Italy),  28,  82. 

Capochins  (0.  M.  0, 148,  288,  294, 297-8,  863, 
^,8o^,d?2,  895, 611,586. 

Caiacalla,  87, 46,  78.— C'b  Baths,  78-80. 

Cantioal,  69, 86,96, 98,110, 128, 131, 13^,  140, 
148-4, 166,  m,  177,  185, 187-201, 2U9-11,  213, 
216,  219-21,  227,  2m8,  245.  251,  890,  660 ; 
see  names  of  particular  Cardinals.— €.- Vicar, 
87. 190,  628.— C.-Vic«  chanc«Uor,  69, 191. 

Chnlo,  CardinaiiJt,  187. 

Caiinus  (emperor),  87. 

Oarlisk  (a:  partisan  of  Carlos  or  Charles),  684. 

Carioman( French  king).  48. 

CarloTinglan  (=  of  Chariemarne),  48. 

Carmel,  Mount  (PalesUne),  801,  478,  488,  689  ; 
see  Carmelites,  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  C,  Scapular, 

Car^'eUtes,  143,  292,  301-2,  829,  888,  869,  889, 

488,  587,  5a>,  672-3. 
Camesecchi,381. 
Carnival,  Camicale,  68,  496-9. 
Carondelet  (Mo.),  &&. 
Ovpet,464. 
Oarplento  (Italy),  192. 
Osnnuua,  Abp.,  879-80,  889. 
Carrara  (Italy), 649. 

Carriage  (=  carrying)  of  the  Cross,  the,  486. 
Carroll,  lion.  Charles,  6i7. 

"       Abp.  John,  410,  60G. 
Carrollton  (Md.),  812,  637. 
GanoUtown  (l>a.),  884. 
Carthago  (N.  AMca),  Carthaginians,  27-31,  45-C, 

117. 
Carthagpna  (Colombia,  S.  A.),  886,  6:^3. 
Cartha«ena(O.Sd24. 
CarthasLaus,  64,  288. 
Cartier,  Mr.,  586. 
Carunchio,  Rev.  \'    812. 
Cams  (emperor),  3( . 
Caias,  La8,  299. 
Cashel  (Ireland),  684. 
Casoni,  Cardinal,  191. 
Cass,  lion.  Lewis,  Jr.,  646. 
Cassinesian  (U.  S.),  Monte  Cassi:i3  (Italv),  94, 

285,  288-9. 
Casida<«,  Caius,  84-6.— Quintus  C.,33. 
Cassock,  258-9,  261-2,  291,  820. 
CasteUr,  658. 

Oiutei  Gandolfo  (near  Rome),  69. 
Castellani,  647. 
Castehiau,  Peter  of,  392. 
CastUe  (Spain).  377-8,  387. 
Castor  and  I'ollux,  41. 
Castro  (Italy).  133. 
Castro,  Francis  de,  363. 
Castroville  (Tex.),  380. 
Catacombs  (Rome;,  834. 
(Catalonia  (Spain),  377. 
Catawba  (wine\  4ol. 
Catechlim,  CateohHng,  871,  40S,  603,  580,  589, 

613,  (i30  1.  &n,  693;   see  Oollot's  C,  General 

C,  &c.— C.  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  102-3, 

119, 2.>5-8,  405,  449  52,  484,  503-4,  608,  517-19, 

6a4  5,«30. 
Catechumens,  267,  423,  481 ;  see  Oil  of  C. 
Cattna.T&l. 

Caterinl,  Cardinal,  194,  241. 
Cathari,  208. 
Clatharine,  .St.,  110,800. 
Catharine  de'  Medici  :  =  C.  de  Medicis),  402-8. 
Cathffim,  58. 
Cathetlral,  100, 175,  221,  285,  368,  384, 458,  468, 

470,  5:4,  641-51,  609,  682,  697,  706.-C.  (Bal- 


timore),  6484  (plate).— C.  Street  (Baltimore), 
643. 
Catholic  Chronicle  (newspaper),  619. 

"        Church,  90,  103,  &c  ;  see  Roman  C. 
"        Directory  ;  see  Sadliers' C.  D.     ' 
"        Family    Almanac,      The     Illustrated, 
154  64, 2024,  208,  215,  219,  281, 288, 826,888, 
358,  m,  549-50,  620 
C!atholic  Guardian  (newspaper),  619. 
Mirror  *•  619. 

Monitor  "  619. 

"        Publication  Society  (N.  Y.), 202^,  819, 
405,421,518,539,620,694. 
Catholic  Record  (monthly),  619. 
"        Standard  (newspaper),  619. 
«        Telegraph  "  619-20. 

World  (monthly),  89, 11118, 147-8, 203, 
2214,  28240,  242,  247-8,  819, 872,  887-8,  495, 
5()9-70,  576-7,  591,  610-12,  619-20,  624,642^ 
662,  (J64-72,  67o,«82-5,  688-92,099-701. 
Catiline,  32,  81-2. 
Caton.4ville  (Md.),806. 
Cattolieo  (newspaper;, 386. 
Caulik,  Cardinal,  190, 192. 
CavallOy  3 font f  (Romej,  67. 
Ceccano  (Italy),  194. 
Cecil,  Rev.  Richard,  698. 
CecilUi,  St.,  440. 

Celestiae  I.,  St.  (pope>,  117. 157, 206. 
"  II.  (an ti pope).  Itil. 
*'  II.  (pope;,  l(Ji. 
•'  III.  ♦•  162. 
"  IV.  "  102. 
V.  "  162. 
Celestines,  288. 

t'ellan  Hill  or  Mount  (Rome>.  51,  68.  65. 
Celibacy,  934,  101,  104,  128-9,  26i,  706;    see 

Clergy,  Monasticlsm. 
Cemetery,  6534,  564,  685,  646,  663,  &c. ;  see 

Burial,  Buryiug-ground. 
Cenobites,  284. 
Cpuotaph,  464,  476. 
Censer,  2»5,  459,  464-6  (cut),  472,  481,  661.— 

Censer- bearer,  482. 
Ceni«or  (of  ancient  Rome),  23,  85. — Cenpor,  -ahip 

(of  book.s,  &o.),  88, 183,  299,  381,  41(». 
Central  .\merica,  -an,  368,  613,618,  641,  688. 
Central  Park  (N.  Y.),646. 
Ctntrai  Zeitun^  (German  newspaper),  619. 
Cephas  ( =  Peter),  112,  709. 
Ceprano  (Italy),  49,  8i. 
'  Ceremonial  of  the  I  hurrh,  465,  468,  474.  698. 
I  Ceremonie>*,  104,  108, 144,  242,  257,  2704,  316-7, 
367,  ;iS5,  3^2,  4734,  5(X),  697,  &c..  Me  Forms, 
Mas.'*.  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  &c. 
Ceres,  41. 
Cesar  Julius, 22,  834, 36,  78, 196 ;  see  Aogustus, 

Cesars,  &c. 
Cesarea  i(;appadocia).284. 
CeNirea  ( Palestine ).l2l,  124. 
Ccsars,  the,  33-6,40,434,  48,  78;  see  Angostas, 

Cci<ar,  Claudius,  liberius,  &c. 
Ceylon,  109,  372,  m. 
Chaflnp^dish,  465,  468,  481. 
Chair,  465,  465,  467,  469,  480,  661,  kc- Pope^ 
Sedan-C,    146   (cut).— C.  o(   St.  Peter,  66-9 
(cut).— Chair-rents,  561. 
Chakedon  (Asia  Minor),  93,208,206-6,284. 
Chaldean,  242. 
Chalice,  212;  257,428, 482-8  (cnh)),  48742  (eats), 

444-5,  466-7  (cut),  476,  477  ;  see  Cnn. 
Challoner,  Bp.,  412.  456, 608, 618,628, 689. 
Chambery  (Savoy),  198. 
Cham  plain  (N.  Y.),418. 
Champorgueil  (Fraooe?),  196. 
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Chancel,  U4, 429,  4644S,  468,  ATI.  646,  647. 

ChAocellor,  148, 191,  210,  626, 64«,  670 ;  bm  Car- 
dinal Vke-chancellor,  Chancerj. 

Chanoerv.  Papal,  1"2, 666,  6S».— 0.  (of  Inquisi- 
tion). 881. 

Chandler,  lion.  JoMph  R.,682. 

Chanisnade,  Abbe,  828. 

Chant,  286,  280,  242,  247-8, 846-6, 424,  441, 469, 
478.476,600,706. 

Chantal,  Madame  (or  St.)  Jane  Franeea  de,  806, 

Ohantal*  Mount  de,  806-7. 

'*         Sister  Teresa  de,  889. 
Chapel  (in  Church),  67,  61-2,  SH  8,  4664,  642, 

616,  fcc.  ;  see  Churrhes  and  Chapels. 
Chapelle  (France?).  193 
Chaplain,  -oy,  286  7.  280. 816,  468, 626^ 
Chaplet,  814, 466,  487,  682 ;  we  Roflary. 
-^   £ter(»  meeting),  201,  288,  276,  298,296-9, 


Charbonnel,  Bp.  A.  F.  M.  de,  620-1, 686. 
Ckarge  d'  Ajfaires,  046. 

Charity.  IMughten  and  Siaten  of;  see  Bangfa- 
teni  of  C. ,  Sbten*  of  C.-€haritjr  Uoapltal,  8o4 , 
816 
Charlemagne  (Fr.  emperor),  47-8, 66,94, 126-7. 
Charlea  the  liald  (Fr.  emperor),  48. 

"         "     Fat        "         »*  48-9. 

**       VI.  (Fr.  ldng),210. 

"       IX.    "      »»      401-8. 

"       X.      **      «      644. 

«'       Y.    (aer.  empeit>r),186,879,404. 

"        "     (  —       ?),684. 

•«       II.  (Sp.  king),  386. 

**       I.     (£ng.  Idng),  896,  688. 

•*       II.      "        »»       809. 

*'       Albert  (Sard,  king),  649. 
Charleft'ii  College,  St.  (Urand  Coteau,  La.),  868. 
CharleHton  (W.  Va.),826. 

'*         (S.  C).   and  DIoeeM,  276,  278,  806, 
662, 619,  663.  672-8, 7084.— C.  Oasette,  619. 
Charle8town(Mas8.),  809. 
Chaste,  Chastity,  287,  298,  464,  627,  fro. ;  see 

C(»itinence,  Vows,  fcc. 
Chasuble,  286,  259-60,  272. 
Chatawa(Mpi.),819. 
Chatelain,  John,  D.  D.,  400. 
Chatham  (New  Brunswick),  246. 
Cheerer,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  D.  D.,  1884. 
Che/d*  auvre,  650. 
Chesape-ike  Bay  (Md.),  857. 
Cheterus,  Bp.  J.  B.,666. 
ChiaramonU.  Cardinal  (»  Pins  TIT.),  186. 
ChUrarl  (Italy),  684. 

Chicago  ( 111.) and  Diocese,  19, 61, 276,  280,  288-9, 
806,  809,  817,819   821,   828-8,  857-9,  648-9, 
619-20,  668-4,  671. 
Chicopee  (Mass.),  827. 

Child  and  Childhood,  Holy ;  see  Uolj  Child,  kc. 
Childe  Harold,  7&-«. 
Children,  MultipUcation  of,  667-«. 
Children  of  Mary,  466. 
Chill  (S.  A.),  188, 419.666,  687-«. 
ChllUngworth,  Rer.  Wm.,  406. 
Chime  of  Bells,  462,  466, 648, 648. 
Chimere,  259. 

China,  Chinese,  100,  lil9, 287,  862,  866-72, 690. 
Chiniqny,  Rev.  Charles,  657,  674. 
Choir,  284, 238-^,  242, 273, 287, 848, 424, 48(^1, 

446,448, 467,466,477;  see  Siatine  C.--C.-mas- 

ter,  289.~C.-sisters,  804.  fcc,  in  Chap.  Till. 
ChoLseul  (Fr.  minister),  862. 
Chrism,   278,  460-1,   469-60,   462,   466,  470, 

47a-4. 
Christ ;  see  Jetos  Christ. 


Christ  ChoToh  College  (Oxibrd,  Kng .),  884. 
Okrisle  elfUon,  428. 

Christendom,  168,  60&-10, 669,  680, 688. 
Christian,  Christianity,  42-6,  90,  m,  129,  861, 

712  fcc;  see  Jesus  Chrlnt. 
Christian  Alliance,  The,  17^-85, 640. 
Christian  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary,  828-4. 
Christian  Doctrine;   see  Catechism,  Doctrine, 

fcc— Fathers  of  the  C.  D.,  864. 
Christian  Instruction,  Brothers  of,  821-S. 
Christian  Schools,  Brethren  of  the,  810, 820-1. 
Christian  Union,  The,  607-9. 
Christian  World,  The  (anU-Catholle  monthly, 

N.  Y.),  6^  646,  666,  682;  see  American  and 

Foreign  Christian  Union. 
Christmas,    61,  68,  894,  484,  499-7.— C.<rib, 

480;  see  Bambino. 
Christoph,  Very  Rct.  G.,  289. 
Christopher  (pope  ?),  159. 
Chronicles,  I.  ft  II.  (0.  T.),  409. 
i'hrysostom,  St  John,  67,  *^,606. 
Church,  606,  fcc. ;  see  Roman  Catholic,  States 

of  the  C,  fcc— C.  and  State,  145-7,  162-8. 

280,  585,  605,  641,654,  608.— C. -lamps;  see 

Lamps.— C.  of  England  ;  see  England  (Chureh 

uf )-— l.-.-propertj     arid     reTifuiics.   l3l»  Jfi7, 

WtMJT,    fcS3,  566,  ^8-8,  Ij64,  Sia  ^  606.— U*- 

UTm«,  artkles,  &c.,  HSS,  400-^3 
Chum-W^  and  Ctutpels,  64h66,  ISS,  108,  2Dt,23|, 

itr  ,  In  I'h,  Yin.,  aB3,afle-T,  3^J,  ^^\  *&0i 

i:^\,  i^^%  4(iK  at(!.,  In  eh-  XIV,,  4sa,  i^j,A\% 

E>Od,  531,  m-9t,  640,  603,  &e..  In  Chs.  XX. 

tplAttn)  and   XX J.,  6^40,  m  fiS4,  6l6-7» 

t:^^,  tYi5.  STfl.  (St.  68^j  WT,  ^  706. 
Ciborium,  466  (cut),  548. 
Cicero,  82,  86, 67,  81. 
Cilician,  82. 
Cincinnati  (0.)  and  Diocese.  122,  246,  264, 276^ 

278,  296,  m,  827-9,  357-9, 456,  469,  649, 669, 

592,  594,  596-«00,  610-20, 687,  662, 678.-<3. 

School-Boaxd  and  Board  of  EducAtion,  69&-a00i 
Cincture,  259-61,  264,  80J ;  see  Qirdle. 
Circcllo,  Cape  and  Mount,  60. 
Cireumciflion,  The,  496. 
Circus  (Rome),  77-8.— G  Moaeimiu,  T2,  78. 
iisalplne,  101,225. 
Cistercian,  176,  288, 892, 
Civil  AuthoritV,  Jurisdiction,  Power,  99.  884, 

&c. ;  see  Ecclesiastieal,  Secular,  Temporal,  Ifce. 
Ciril  Liberty,  Ch.  XXYII.,  687,  t04,  707,  fce. 
CiviUa  Cattolica,  70,  872,  5S5,  666,  684,  68»-88. 
CIrita  FfcrAta  (Italy),  60,  58. 
Clapper,  466. 
Clara  (or  Clare),  St.,  296.— Nuns  of  the  Order  of 

St.  Clare,  Poor  CUres,  Clarists,  296-6.— Clan 

College,  SanU,  858.  619. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  711. 
Clark,  RcT.  Wm.,  648,  686. 
Clarke,  Rer.  Wm.  B.,  668. 
Claudtt  et  aperit,  262. 
Claudius  Cesar,  86,  89,40,  59.  122.— C.  Mareel- 

lus ;  see  Marrellus. — C.  Tacitus ;  see  Tadtns. 
Clement  of  Rome  =  Ciemens  Romanus  b  St. 

Clement  I.  (bp.  of  Rome),  122, 164-6.— Church 

of  St.  C.  (Rome),  476. 
Clement  II.  (pope),  101. 

III.  (antipope),  129, 161. 
"    (pope),  162. 

IV.  ^    162. 
v.         "      60, 162, 209. 

VI.  "      1,':0,12. 

VII.  (Arignon  pope),  181, 163^,  298. 
"     (pope  at  Rome),  168, 885, 402, 411, 

637. 
YIII.  (anUpope),  182, 168. 
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CUancnt  VITT.  (pope),  163,  in-2,  199, 889, 418, 
423,  449,  509. 
"      IX.  (pope),  1G3, 200. 
"      X.        *^       77,1153,587. 
"      XI.      "       77, 1U4, 1U8, 177. 
"      XII.    "       IM. 
44      XIII    "       164 
*    »»      XIV."  "       104*,  168,  294,  362. 
CUmente  {=  Clement),  Church  of  iSan  {=  St.), 

in  Rome,  476. 
Cl«Ky.-men,  100-1,  127,  168,  187-8,  201,208, 

211,  217, 223-4,  'iSO,  289-40,  '^52,  254-82,  2^1, 

fro.,  in  Chs.VlII.  and  IX.,  37f>,  880,  &S4,890, 

404,  448,  488,  497,  609, 664,  606,  677,  682, 6i.3, 

608,  619-2U,  623.  641,  662,  666,  669,  681 ;  see 

Piiosts,  Regular,  Secular,  &o. 
Gerici  Scholarum  Piarum.^oi. 
Clerics,  199,  223,  289,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIH. 
Clerks  (=  clergy,  priests).  2U),  &c. 
Clermont,  College  of  (i'aris,  France),  352. 
Cletiu(bp.  of  Rome?),  122,  165. 
QeTeUnd  (O.)  and  Diocewj,  246,  270,  276,  278, 

296, 804,  808,  316,  8L.4-^,  8L8-9,  639,  613,  622, 

063. 
Qoaea  Maxima  (Rome),  86. 
Cloak,  269,  261,  &e. ;  M>e  Drem,  Habit. 
Clnny,    Clugni,    Clugny  (Froncc),    128. — Clu- 

nlans,  Cluniars,  Cluninc(>n.«ians  (=  Itenedic* 

tines  of  the  abbey  of  Cluuy,  or  following  its 

role),  288. 
CoMUutor(ofbp.),  270,  280,  663,  666;  (among 

JesuiU)  319-60. 
Cobham,  Lord,  706. 
Cochin-china  (8.  E.  Aria),  109,  372 ;  see  E.  In- 

die0,  Varther  India. 
Cocorille(La.),  83 ». 

Coffin,  384,  47o,  664,  647,  667  ;  see  Dead. 
Cohoe8(N.Y.),326. 
Coif  (=  cap),  304. 
Coindrin,  Abb^,  322. 
Cold  Springs  ( VV  estem  N.  Y.),  825. 
Coleman '.s  (Rot.  Lyman,  D.  D.)  Christian  Anti- 
quities, 641. 
Coligny,  Admiral,  401-3. 
Coliseum  or  Colosseum  (Rome),  69,  76-7,  70,  80, 

82-3,640. 
Collar,  2&I,  314,  &c. ;  see  Habit. 
CoUatlnus,  23. 
CoUaUon,  496. 

Collect  (=  collective  prayer),  423, 429,  446  (cut). 
CoUege,  Coilrgio,  69.  70,  109,  2.^,  &c.,  in  Chs. 

TIU.,lX.,and  XXlV.,3f33.  »kS-9,  642,613, 

620,706;  see  Cardinals  (Ch.  \  .),  >klucation, 

Ike. — Collegiate  Church,  175,   642. —  ColUg^io 

Romano  (Rome),  61,  70. 
Collot's  (Rev.  \\\  Doctrinal  an«l  Scriptural  Cat- 

echutm,  266,  604,  618,  621,  6iil,  604,  630. 
Collyridian.4,  93. 

Cologne  (Germany),  3^7,  542,  546,  CAS. 
Colombia.  U.  S.  of  (S.  A  ),  664,  G87-8 ;  see  New 

Oranada. 
Colonna  Family,  40,  134.— Otto  C.  (=  Martin 

v.),  132,  211.— Cardinril  C,  171.— Prince  John 

C.,233. 
Color,  261,  461,  409,  4<)9,  &c. ;   see  Black.  Blue, 

Brown,  Green,  Purple,  Red,  Scarlet,  Violet, 

White. 
Colorado,  277,  281,  816,  664 ;  and  pUces  marked 

»\Col.)". 
Colored  Population,  326,  330-1 ;  see  Freedmen, 

Negroes,  Slaves. 
Coloitaeum;  see  Coliseum. 
Colportage,  Colporteurs,  186,  658. 
Columba  or  Columbas,  St.,  361. 
Columbaria  (Rome),  84-6. 
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Columbia,  District  of  (D.  C),  306,  315,  369. 

Columbia  (8.  C),  308. 

ColumbU,  British,  2S8,  688 ;  see  British  Ameri- 
ca. 

Columbus  (Oa.),  306. 

Columbus  (O.)  and  Diocese,  276,  279,  296,  827-8, 
663,  659,  663,  697. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  1S3,  295,  862-3. 

CoHioto  (Italy?),  li;0. 

Comnuindmcnt.<4,  The  Ten,  50<),  520,  600,  630-1. 
—2d  Commaudment,  4U3-4,  C30-1.— 6th  (=  7th) 
Commandment,  610. 

Commandments  of  tlic  Church,  496,  619-20. 

Commemoration,  454. 

Conunissary  (of  tho  InquL«:ition),  200,  3S1 ;  (of 
Indulgences)  637.— C.  Provincial,  296.  —  C. 
General,  298,  S03. 

Conuuisidoner,  Apoj^tolical  (=  Papal),  632-4. 

Commodus  (emperor),  37, 46. 

Common  Prayer,  BiK)k  of,  1C3,  428. 

Common  Schools,  Clis.  XXIV.  and  XXT. ;  see 
Education. 

Commons,  Ilou.«e  of  (British),  109,  682. 

Communion,  Ci'mniuiiicating,  422-3,  435,  444-6 
(cut),  451,  637-9,  &c. ;  see  Eucharist,  Lord's 
Supper,  Mais. 

Community,  321,  &c..  In  Ch.  VIII. 

Comonfort  (Mexican  president),  656. 

Complin,  Compline,  i'owpUtonum^  448-9. 

Compostello  (Spain),  193. 

Concanen,  Bp.  Luke,  2kA>,  660. 

Conciliabulutn  (=  a  little  council),  216. 

Conclave,  69,  98, 13'),  197-8,  209. 

Concord,  Temple  of  (Rome),  61. 

Concordat,  98,  l&i.  10),  2u7,  213.  641.  662,  664. 

Concubinage,  Concubines,  217,  366,  629. 

Cond^,  Prince  of,  4()l-2. 

Confession.  92,  95, 104, 129,  292,  349,415, 463-8, 
458,  467,  498,  503-17,  619-20,  627,  6;«,  637-40, 
630,  636,  660 ;  see  Penance,  Stole,  &c.— C.  (in 
mass),  425-6,  493,  &c. 

Conffcssional,  Confeswionary,  467,  604-5  (cut), 
610-16,  587,  628,  636,  658-9,  668,  695. 

Confe8.-»or,  m\  418,  5<:3-16,  627,681,636,668, 
628.— C.  (Of «  hri.4tianitv),  695. 

Confirmation,  lu4,  449,451,  466,474,690,648, 
684. 

Con  fit  for,  238,  426  6,  431.  606. 

Confraternities,  465-6,  631,  637-8. 

Confucius,  worship  of,  692. 

(.  ongo  (Africa),  363-5. 

Congrrgatio  de  Pro}>aganda  Fide,  868 ;  8«»- 
l^opaganda. 

Congregations  of  Cardinals,  93,  197,  199-201, 
880. — Congregation  of  the  louncil,  176, 198, 
200,276.-0.  of  tho  Index,  177-8,  181,199- 
201.— 0.  of  the  Propiiganda ;  sec  Propannda. 
— C.  of  the  Holy  Offlie,  li»9-201, 880,  ^ ;  aee 
InquLtition. — C.  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  199, 
201,344^.— C.  of  Kites,  191,  199,  2Ui,.274; 
see  Rites.— C.  of  SchooU,  199,  200.— C.  of  tha 
Consistory.  199. — 0.  of  the  Examination  of 
Bishops,  199.— C.  of  Ecclesiastical  Immuni- 
ties, 199.— C.  of  the  Residence  of  Bishops,  191, 
199. — 0.  of  Tni1ulgpnces,2(.)0;  see  Indulgen- 
ces.—C.  of  Extnwrdmary  Affairs,  200.— C.  of 
Oriental  Rites,  2U0.— C.  for  Preserratioaof  St. 
Peter's.  191. 

Congregations  (==  committees')  of  the  Tatiean 
Council,  232-3— General  C.  (=  meetings)  of 
the  V.  <\,  233-1,  240-6.  252. 

Congregations  (mona.«Uc),  290,  S10-<83, 668(660, 
696.-0.  of  Discalce^l  Clerks  of  the  Blost  Hd/ 
Cross  and  I*assion  of  Jesus  (  hrist.  811-12 ;  we 
Passionlsts.~C.  of  the  Mission  (C.  M.),  312, 
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814  ;  aee  Lftnristn.— C  of  the  Most  IIolj  Re- 
deemer (0.  8.S.  K  ),  ai!^19 ;  wfe  Kedimptof 
lutii.— <3.  of  the  Mwslonary  Hrk^tti  of  8t.  Paul,  1 
or  PaulistM,  319.-0.  of  the  Mi8^ioDa^v  Oblatee 
of  Marv  Innuoculnte  (O.  M.  I.),  81&-20.— 0. 
of  the  Holy  Crow  (0.  8.  C  ),  822-8.-0.  of  the 
Most  Pm-ioiw  Ulood  (0.  PP.  8.),  324.-<?.  of 
our  Uwiy  (=  Kotre  Dame)^  828-7.— C.  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Ulesfiea  Mary,  882. 

Congregatiouti  (of  Jesuit*),  850. 

Congref^tioiui,  Kvanjrclioat  (Mexico),  666. 

CoQgregntionul  Ohurchett,  Cougregatioaalisti, 
407,  §10,  67<M. 

Congresji,  Moxlcim,  65r»-G. 

Connaught  (Ireland),  617,  CS4. 

Oonneeticut,  202,  »).'>,  »lt3,  5H-^,  540,  601-«, 
615,  6(>4,  608  ;  koc  i^Iwva  innrked  *SCr.r'. 

Connolly,  Abp.  Thomas  I*.,  245. — Bp  John  (\, 
800.— Itov.  IMcn-e  0.,  66J-7U.— Richanl  1)  C  , 
678. 

Conon  (popc>,  158. 

Conroy,  lip.  J.  J.,  279. 

Conscience,  453,  512,  673,  699,  600,  606,687, 
642,  660,  &c.,  in  Oh.  XXVII.,  699,  701,  704; 
see  Liberty,  Intolerance,  &c. 

Consecration  of  Uiahopa,  270-6.— C.  of  Tirgins, 
845-7. 

Conservative,  137-8, 655-6. 

Oonjiiistory,  Ooni«ij«torial,  9S,  165, 197,  280. 

Consollni,  Cardinal,  1^1,  194. 

Constance  (.**.  Oennanv),  210-12. — Council  of  C, 
96, 131,  2(X3-4,  209-17,  225, 417,  680. 

Conatanji  (ruiperor),  38. 

Constantino  1.  the  (treat  (emperor),  87-8,  44-6, 
66,  60-8,  65,  73,  80,  83,  126,  204-6,  874,  641, 
648. 

Constantino  II.  (emperor),  88, 166. 

Constantinc  (pope),  158. 

Constantine  (antipope),  158. 

Constantino  Pogonatus  (emperor),  206. 

Con8tantinr>ple  (=  city  of  Constantine ;  pre- 
▼iously  ItvzantiunO,  20,  88,  40,62,  98,  95,  lit:, 
124, 126,  ^03-7,  218-19,  431,  541. 

Constantius  Chlorus  (emperor),  37,  44. 

Constantiai  II.  (emperor),  88,  (4,  374. 

Constitution  (papal).  169,  171,  175-6,  186,  244, 
246,  271-2,  276,  408,  654,  685,  W2,  654. 

Constitution  of  the  T.  S..  587,  648.— C.  of  Ct  , 
605.— C.  of  Ohio,  599,  600. 

Constitutions,  Liberal,  Ch.  XXVII.— C.  of  the 
Jesuito,  318-50. 

QorauX  (ancient  Rome),  28-4, 33-5,  75.— C.  (gov- 
ernmental un<l  commercial  agent),  629,646. — 
C.  General,  154. 

Consultors  (=>  Counselors),  880-1 ;  aee  Comuel- 
cm. 

ConU,  Ottavio.  16'>  ;  see  John  XII. 

Continence,  256,  610 ;  see  Celibacy,  Chastity, 
Vows. 

OontriUon,  104,  517,  537,  689 ;  see  Penance. 

Convent,  64,  78,  8«>.  hH).  289.  &c  ,In  Chs.  Vni. 
and  IX.,  863,  876,  378-9,  896,  511,  616,  648, 
666,  675-6,  679,  7(XJ ;  see  Monastery,  Nun- 
nery, &o.— Conventual  Church,  and  Macs, 
<24,  642,  &c. 

Convent  Life  Unveiled  (Miss  O'Gorman),  840. 

Conventuals  ( Franc i.<<cans),  294-6. 

Conversion  of  America.  Society  for  the,  466. — 
C.of  I>rote8tants,  667-72,  675-6,  fee.  In  Ch. 
XXVI II.— C.  to  l*rote»tantism,  672-^,  kc. 
In  Ch.  XXVIII. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  498. 

Convocation,  166,  210,  216,  227. 

Cope,  235-<5, 288, 269,  263, 270-2.  622.-<J.-1)ear- 
er,  480. 


Copt,  Coptic,  237,  242,  691. 

CorlK',  R«v.  J.,3:Jl. 

Corb>,Rov.  U.,  3:^2-8. 

Cord,  143  ;  see  tincture,  Girdle. 

Cordo,  Rev.  Henry  A..  340. 

Cordova,  I'ontuU  (Spain),  205,  2G6,  878,  888. 

Corinth  (Greece.,  31,  43,  45.— Corinthian  (fla 
arrhitecturv  ,  61,  80-2,  M9. 

CornelU  <  mother  of  the  Gracchi),  81. 

Cornelius  K^cipiu   —  Scipio  A&icanus;,  29. 

Cornelius.  St.  (pope),  156. 

Comet,  314. 

Coronation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  or  B.  T.  M., 
485,  487  (cut.. 

ConK)ral,  432,  438,  445,  462, 467,  477. 

CurjmSf  432,  467. 

Corpus  Christ i  t  festival  %  472,  496. 

Corpus  Ohri-ti  (Tex.  ,  330. 

Corruptions,  92,  3<)7,  417,  529, 622,  699,  &e. 

Corsi,  Canlinal  do.  192. 

Cor!»lca  (island  ,  18. 

Corso,  Via  fir  I  T,  64,  70,  73,  83,  86, 249. 

Cortea  lof  Sp-iin  ,  385,  650,  053. 

Cortex,  Kenlinuud  ( =  Hernando  Cortes),  862. 

Co.Kiia,  Haltiiusar,  131  :  see  John  XXIII. 

Cote,  Rev.  C   II.  O.,  31.  I).,  418. 

Couchon,Mr.,586. 

Councils,  94-5,  128,  131-2,  167, 170,  176,  202-4, 
874-6,  387.  an-2,  412,  504-o,  500,  W5,  629, 
652  3,5734  ;  mv  Ecumenical,  General,  Decrees, 
Constance,  Nice,  Trent.  Vatican,  &c.— Coun- 
cil-hall, Vatican  (St.  Peter's;,  234-6,  237-8, 
250. 

Counselors  or  Councilors,  200, 378  ;  see  Consolt- 
ors. 

Coup  fi'  eglise,  230. 

Courifr  rfrs  Alprs  ( =  Courier  of  the  Alps),  886. 

Court,  PaiKil,  187-201,573,  kc. 

Courtenay,  Peter  de,  62. 

Covington  (Kv.)  and  Uiocese,  276,  279,  288-9, 
296,  6(»- 

Cowl,  287,  303,  &c.:  sec  Habit. 

Cramp's  (.J.  M.;  Text-Book  of  Popery, 492, 606, 
530. 

Cranmer,  Abp.  Thomas,  417. 

Crape,  5»>I. 

Cnu»»u.'«,  32-3.  76-6. 

Creation,  413. 

Credence-table,  Credence,  432,  467. 

IWdo,  431. 

Creed,  Apostles'  (?),  477.— Nicene  0.,  108,  408, 
431-2.— C.  of  Pope  IMus  IV.,  103-7,  242,  268, 
406,  408,  45^J,  484,  568,  609,  668. 

Cremona  (Italy;,  103. 

Crescenzio,  75. 

Cretan,  163. 

Cric,  a  blunder  for  McCrie,  179. 

Crime,  Criminals,  Chap.  XXVI.,  &c.;  see  Moral, 
&c. 

Crista,  Abbey  de,  176 

Crote  (=  Cross),  62. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  397-9. 

Crook,  270,  272-3 ;  sec  Crosier. 

Crwier.  93,  262  (cut),  467  ;  bco  Crook. 

Cross,  199,  236,  239,  259-63,  1:73,  306,  811,  862, 
365,384,  391,  401,  403,  425,  427,  431,433-4, 
437-44,  450-2,  454,  459,  462-3,  467-8,  471,  473, 
477-9,  484-6,  487,  492, 498,  500,506-8,  517, 622, 
532-4  (cut),  542,  544,  546,  7(H5;  see  Crucifix.— 
ThetrueC.,62.— nasillra  of  the  Holy  C.  In 
Jerusalem  (Rome),  62.— College  of  the  Holy 
C.  (Worcester,  Mass.), 358. —Daughters  of  the 
C,  a30.— Feast  of  the  Holy  C,  801. 

Cross  VUlage  (Mich.), 297. 
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CrowD,  480 ;  aee  Dfaulem,  &e.— The  Crowning 
with  Thonu.4$o. 

Craciflx.143,  303,  381-2,  »H,  425,  467-S,  475, 
477,  4d9, 540,  551, 5«1 ;  bce  Crcwa.— The  Cruci- 
fixion, 485.  501. 

Croets,  466-8  (cut). 

Cnuades,  Cranaden,  129-30,  208,  301, 833,  391-4. 

Ciypt,  66,  468. 

Cuba(\V.  I.),  618,  656-8, 689. 

CnbM  (Spain  ?),m 

Cnesta,  Cardiual,  103. 

Cufli;  Character,  59. 

CuUen,  Cardinal,  193,  288,287,593,084. 

Cumberland  (Md.),  302. 

Camming,  Uov.  John,  D.  D.,  550,  698. 

Cnp  withheld  from  the  laitj,  95,  451-2;  sec 
Chalice. 

Cnpld,42. 

Cupola,  66,  544. 

Cutmte,  100,  269,  466  7,  628,  641. 

CurdsTille  (Ky.),  3^7. 

Cure,  100, 143. 

Curia  {=Court),  199,  &c. 

Curialists,  209.  214  :  nee  Ultramontane,  &e. 

Curule  Chair,  58,  •:37-8. 

Cushions,  4fJ9,  4a-^. 

Custos  ProTiniiul,  296. 

Cypnu  (island),  131. 

Cjrenian  (=  one  of  Cyrcne  in  N.  Africa),  479. 

(^ril,  8t.  (patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  £g>'pt), 
ll/,  178(^106,  268. 

Cjficm  (Asia),  204. 

Daeia,  40. 

D'Ailly,  Peter,  210. 

Dakota,  320. 

Dalmatia,  -ans,  31,  38, 156, 158, 259,  411. 

Dalmatic,  259,  263,  272. 

Damascus  (Syria),  20. 

Damask,  234, 263-4,  461,  482. 

Damasus  I.,  St.  (pope),  155,  411. 
II.  •♦       161. 

Danabe,  278. 

Danei,  Paul  Francis,  811. 

Daniel  (0.  T.  and  AiKX-rypha),  409,  411. 

Danish,  689  ;  see  Deuniark. 

Dante,  152. 

Danube  (rirer  in  Austria,  &c.),  40. 

Datario,  629.  » 

Dathan,346. 

D'Aubigne  ;  see  Merle  d'  Aubigne. 

Daoghters  of  Charity,  295,  813-14,  816.— D.  of 
our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  327. — D.  of  the  Cross, 
330. 

Daunou,M.,582. 

Darid,  473,  499. 

Deacon,  104, 123, 156,  187-8, 190-1,194,196,  239, 
255-9,  262,  208,  424,  427,  430,  432-5,  441,  443, 
447,  449,  462, 480,  504. 

Dead,  261,  423-4,  432,  464,  468,  473,  477,  498, 
630,  536, 561,  603,  566,  &c. ;  see  Coffin,  .Ma^<, 
Prayer,  &c. 

Dean,  191,  238,  566. 

Debt,  fS'J,  &c. 

Deception,  635,  609,  &c. 

Decius  (emperor),  37,43.— Dccian(=  of  Declus) 
persecution.  28i3. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  151-2,  6.37,  643. 

Decrees  of  Councils  and  Popes,  &c.,  101-2, 104-7,  1 
127.«,  186,  204-6,  21.Vi0,  224-o,  2a)-4l,  2Mi  ^3,  i 
268-9, 2n,  274,  343-5,  887,  XK),  409-10,  450-1, 
458,  4834.  509,  511,  514,  519,  521,  525,  527,  | 
629^,  662^,  568.  570,  576.  57H-9,  682,  f>S5, 
688-91,  662,  660,  m,  693,  (599-701 ;   see  Canon 
Law,  Discipline,  &c. 

DeEecUsia,  —  ** 


Df  Fide,  252. 

Definitions,  97, 165-6, 172-3,  185-6,  202-3,  254-9, 

li»i-4,  459-82,  &c. 
Df  Hftrttiris  ( =  on  heretics),  583. 
Dehm,  Very  Kev.  K.,  298. 
DelA  Salle  Monthly,  619. 
Delaware,  316,  549,  and  pUces  marked  "(Dd.)". 
Delaware  Co.  (Pa.), 33f>. 
Delegations ;  see  Apostolic  D. 
Deleon,  Abbe,  r>34. 
l)t'lphos(0.),2tHJ. 
I>emcra,  Bp.  M.,280. 
iH'mocracy,  (>4o,  &c. 
l>cnL<4,  St.,  491 ;  see  Dionvsius. — Denis,  Abbey 

of  St..  468. 
Denmark  and  Danish,  131,  335,  3'^,  404,  625, 

G.S9. 
Denver  (Col.),  327. 
Dcodatus  ;  sei'  Deusdedit. 
Iho  (fVa/m.*,  271, 446-7. 
lU  Officio  Epi^'-oporum,  252. 
Ih  Parco  CaUrhismo,QB2. 
m-posing  Power,  580  1,  &c.  •,  see  Temporal  Pow- 
er, &c. 
Dc  Primntu  Roman  t  Portti^ns,2:.Q. 
J)f  Propfis^antln  Fide,  368  ;  sec  Propaganda. 
I><>])utation.«,  233,  240-7. 
J»«'nnbach  (Cemuiny),  328. 
iJtr  Wantitrrr  (—the  Wanderer;  German  news- 

iwper),  619. 
Df.<anctis,   Luip,  D.D.,  59,  198-9,  S3o  8,  358, 

3.->o,  628-9. 
TN>i.leriu.««  (I/OUihard  king),  47. 
bttrcit  (Mich.)  and  Diwcse,  276,  279,  319,  321, 

324,  327.  329,  6»>3,  m6. 
Deu.'^dcdit  I.,  or  Deodatus  (pope),  l.'^S. 

*'         1 1 .,  or  AdeodatiLH  (pope),  158. 
Dcutorononiv  (O.  T.).  409. 
I>c>velin,  .loJin  E.,  148. 
Df  VUad  Hmustnte  C?mfonfwi,  252. 
Lcvil,  .34^>,  .3H5,  450,  452,  518,  622-4,593,085, 

Ci«S  ;  .see  Satan. 
Df  votions  and  Devotional  Exercises.  422,  456, 

&o.,  in    Chs.  XIY.,  XV.— DeTotion  of  the 

Scapulars,  477,  488. 
I)ey.a  iS])flni.«h  inqui.<itor),  38(5-7. 
I>itideni8,  47t*-80 ;  sec  C^wn,  &c. 
Di.nuu.nd,  145,  542-3- 
Dinua,  41. 

Ditirio  ili  Roma,  173. 
Didiu.s  Juli:inu.<  (emperor),  87. 
Di'fnir/min,  577. 
l)ii;nutn  ft  justum  est,  434. 
Dit»cet«o,  Dioce.«ttn,  202-3,  217, 231,  234,  246,  250, 

257,  26«),  2f.8,  270-81,  288,  29t*.  298,  332,  385, 

3'".9,  451,473,  4'.>6,  555,  558,  634,  662-4,  6<)9, 

6S4,  &c.  ;  Kee  Bishop  and  names  of  particular 

Di^KCKes. 
Diocletian  (emperor),  37,  44,  641.— D's  Baths 

(Home),  64,  71.74,  80. 
r»iony.«iu.s  (==  iKenis),  St.,  156 ;  see  Deni'i. 
Dioscorus  (antipojie),  157. 
I)irvctor  of  the  Scholasticate,  289. 
Dirfrtorium  jfnquisitorum    (=  Inquisitors*  Dl- 

rtH'tory),  2ii. 
Pirectorv  ;  see  Sadliere'  Catholic  Dirertorv. 
Discalcod,  3fni-3.  311. 
Discipline,  1012,  107,120-1,185,224.226.233, 

'in-ii,  275,  2S5,  288,  337,  844,  349-60,  a'V*.  S93, 

52".),  557,  642 ;  see  Canon  Law,  Confession, 

Decrees,  OfTenses,  &c. 
Di.<iH>n.oations.  45:3,  616.  629. 
Di.«'trict  of  Columbia  (D.  C),  306, 815,  SC9 :  fee 

Georgetown,  Washington. 
Divorce,  452-3,  642 ;  see  Xantace. 
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Dix,  Oon.  John  A.,  li>3-4. 
Dwne,  lioT.  Uco.  II.,  M.  D.,  669. 

Doctoni,  210-11,  268. 


I>octrine,  or  Dogma,  101. 110-18. 121.  229, 348-4, 
289,  3<4,  380,  407,  4n,  603,  630,  639-40,  6<i9, 

ero  J      K-o      katt     itio     a-m     <!&1    fULU    «:t?    itu- 


673-4,  678, 


til3,  6:^,  661,  663,  677,  09. 


04<>-4,    OlO.    UtX6,    DXO,    Xi£iff    QOA,  QUO,  04  4  ,  U»i  , 

700  ;  Me  Christian  Iloctrine,  R.  C.  Views,  fcc. 
Dollinger,  Dr.  J.  J.  I.,  161,  6i4,  687,  699. 
Dome,  56-6,  644, 648-60,  &c.— Domed  c<-  hating 

a  dome),  466. 
Domenec.  Dp.  M.,  278. 
Domcuecb,  Abbo,  656. 
Domestic  lleip,  630  \  Bee  Laborers,  Serrants. 
Domenichino,  o7. 

Dointne  tjuo  rcuHs  (Church  at  Rome),  64. 
Domiuic  de  Uuzman,  8t.,  96,  298-301,  376,881, 

392. 
Dominican  Monies,  Dominicans,  64,  96, 110, 135, 

193,  208,292,  298<30l,  333,  361,  362-3,  366-7, 

8>BJ.  376-9,  384,  392,  63<i,  666. 
Domini ci  Gregis,  176. 
DujHinus  Vobiscum,  428  (cut),  429,  481,  484, 

465-7  (cutu). 
Domitian  (emperor),  36, 40, 43,  76. 
Domnuti ;  ^>ee  Douus. 
Donnet,  Cardinal,  192. 
Donoran,  Kev.  Prof.  J.,  406. 
Donus  ur  Domnud  I.  (pope),  168. 

44         4.  u         II.     ».        1^, 

Do  penance,  413,  617,  627,  fcc. ;  see  Penaaoe. 

Doria  Palace  (Kome),  60. 

Doria,  Prince^H,  71. 

Doric  (architecture),  66,  648,  kc 

Dorsale,  l>or»el,  469. 

Doty  Ii«land(VV'is.),304. 

Douay  (France),  368,  412,  682.— D.  Version  of 

the  Bible.  409-10,  412-17, 419-21, 600,  617, 677, 

692-3,^,606,677. 
Douro  (river  in  Spain,  &c.),  28. 
Doxology,  471,  7U6,  *c. 
Draft,  §57,  711. 

Dragon,  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  (Apocrrpha),  409. 
Dress,  189,  196,  199,  268-66,  286,  296,  8U0,  3i9, 

362,  364,  414.  fcc. ;  see  llabit,  fcc. 
Drew  Thool.  Seminary  (Madiwn,  N.  J.),  669. 
Drummond,  .Mr..  686. 
Drunkard,  650,  b97  ;  see  Temperance,  &c. 
Dublin  (Ireland),  98,  108, 193, 304,869,386,  688, 

617,  625,  073.  684,  712. 
Duboi.«,  Abbe,  109-10. 
Dubois,  Up.  .John,  656. 
DuboUCo.(Iud.).  289. 
Dubroul,  Very  Kev.  J.  P.,  818. 
Dubuii«,  Bp.  CM.,  279. 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  and  Diocese,  276,  280,  290, 817, 

Dugas,  Father,  418. 

Duggan,  Bp.  J.,  280. 

Dungeons,  382,  386,  699 ;  see  Prisons,  fro. 

Dunigan  and  Brother,  Edward,  438. 

Dunkirk  (N.  Y.),  312,  826-6. 

Dupanloup,  Bp.,  246. 

Dupont  St.  (San  Francisco),  549. 

Du  St.  Esprit  (French  Church,  N.  T.),  840. 

Dutch,  19, 163.  866,  372, 689 ;  see  Uolland. 

Dutch  Reformed,  674. 

Duty  of  American  Protestants,  702,  fro. 

Dwight.  Rev,  Pres.  Timothy,  710. 

Kagle  of  Paris  (Arabic  paper).  The, 870. 

Bast  and  Kaatem  (E.  Europe  and  Asia),  84, 88, 
46-8,  62,  94,116, 126,  129, 177,  206-6,  227, 283, 
269,  262,  286,  m,  428, 642.— Eastern  Chureh, 
227,  688-92,  ^c. ;  see  Greek,  Armenian,  &c. 

East  and  Eastern,  (U.  S.),  610,  620,  668. 

East  Boston  (Mass.),  827  j  see  Boston.  | 


Easter  Sunday  and  week,  69, 196,  801,  430,  481. 
446,  450,  462,  467,  485,  495,  498  9,  601.  619, 
661, 690  ;  !«e  Maundy  Thurwlay,  Uood  Friday, 
lluly  Saturday. 

£aitt«m  ;  see  East. 

Kun  India,  690  ;  see  lUndoostan.— E.  I.  Islands, 
I  373,  690.— E.  Indies,  3?^,  886,  090  ;  see  Far- 
ther India,  India,  &c. 

Ka.tt  Main  St.  School  (W'aterbury,  Ct.),608. 

l:Jut  Morriitania  (N.  Y.),  306. 

Kust  Saginaw  (Mich.),  329. 

EboracHf/i  {=  York,  Eng.),  44. 

Ebro  (river  of  Spain),  28,  48. 

l-k^^leKiaiite.**  (0.  T.),  409. 

Ecclesiastical  Council  or  Synod,  202-8;  see 
CounciU,  Synods,  fcc. — E.  Immunities ;  see 
Exemption,  Immunity,  Congregation  of  E. 
lummniiieM.— E.  Jurisdiction,  99, 126-6,200; 
see  Authority,  kc. — E.  Property  ;  see  Church 
Property.— E.  Seminaries  and  Students. 264-6, 
276-7,  &c. ;  see  Seminaries,  Theologicai  Semi- 
narii«,  Thool.  Students,  &c. 

Ecclw<iH.iticu:»  (A|H>crypha),  409. 

E<:fio  Uu  Mont  Blanc  (newspaper),  886. 

Ecuador(S.  A.),  654,  688. 

Ecumenical  bi-<bop,  93.— E.  Councils,  116, 
202--^,  391,  420,  ii^,  673,  612. 

Eden,  147. 

Edessa  (now  Oorfa  or  C/Jr/o,  Asiatto  Torkej), 
309. 

Edgar,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  125. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  403-4. 

Kdile,  33.  237. 

Edina  (.Mo.).  327. 

Edinburgh  (Scotland),  40.  641. 

Education,  <0,  100,  230,  264-7, 807,  «kc.,  In  Chs. 
VI 1 1. ,lk.,  XXI  v..  XXV.,  886,  458, 686,  641, 
643,  653-4,  666,  676-7,  701:  see  CoUeges, 
Schools,  Seminaries,  Universities,  8cc. 

Effigy,  384-6 ;  see  Image,  fcc. 

higeria,  42. 

Egypt,_^fHca),  20,  81,  84,  40,  44,  72^,288-4, 

EightliSt."(N.  Y.),640. 

Elagabalus  (emperor),  37. 

Elder,  124,  416. 

Elder.  Bp.Wm.n.,  279, 

Election  (Of  bishops,  fcc),  207,219, 269-70, 286 ; 
(of  pope)  187, 197-8, 208-6,  211  218 ;  see  Abbot, 
Bishop,  Pope,  &c. 

Electors-  (of  Germany),  210 ;  (=  voters)  520-1, 
682-8. 

Eleutherius,  St.  fhp.  of  Ronie\  156. 

Elias  or  Eiyah,  283.  301,  416. 

Elisha  or  Eliiieus,  471. 

EUzabeth  (mother  of  John  the  Baptist >,  St., 
486.—  Hospital  of  St.  E.  (Utica.N.  V.),  297.— 
8t.  E's  Academy  and  Convent  (Madison,  N.  J.), 
816,339.  .'         '» 

Elisabeth  (queen  of  Hungary),  St.,  584. 

Elisabeth  rqueen  of  England),  868, 581. 

Eliaabethtown  iN.  J.), 674. 

Elizabethtown  (Ky.),  827. 

Elisabethines,  296, 814. 

Ellendorf,J.,124. 

EUicott's  Mills  (Md.),  821. 

EUysville  (N.  Y.),  856. 

ElmOrove(Wis.),827. 

Elm  Park  (N.Y.\n2. 

ElmirafN.  Y.),  819.  330. 

Ely.  Mother  M.  J., Sl4. 

Ember-days,  496-7,  619,  640.— Ember-Satizrday, 

Emblematic  Significations  of  the  Mass,  424,  &o. 
(86  cuts). 
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Embroidery,  268-4, 482.  fce.;  ne  Dms,  ke. 

£miUa  (Central  Italy),  614. 

EmlDence,  Ills.  189,  &c.;  see  CanUnal. 

SnmMt  Co.  (Mich.;,  297. 

KnunettHburg  (Md.i,  814,  316,  836. 

ISmperon  of  Home.  84.  80-40,  48-9,  1B6-7,  874, 

6ii  ;  Me  Eaut,  Went,  Koaie.— Emperors  of  Uer- 

many,  220,  &c.;  Me  Uennany. 
Employe  {=  one  employed  ,  046. 
EncvcUcal  Letter,  165.  178-88,  280-1,  410,  417, 

572, 577, 588, 589, 629, 640-1,  698. 
Encaii,  21,  41. 
Eogland  and  English  m.vple,  Ifi,  40,  %,  f'^,  HO, 

iSi,i8i,  1397161,  173,  1*^,  m,  miip  an, 

218,  238  287,  241,  2^»tJ.l.  3lw,  ai«-6,  m*,  i:^, 
857,  361,  868,  m,  m,  8^>%  4(^4,  401), 
411.    417,  419-20,  467,  iU,  iM,  m.  k74jl. 

674, 581, 623-5,  es^'&.eia.  em,  m,  m,  e;o, 

680-8, 685, 688, 6Mi.  Tlio.  712 ;  i«o  BritslD,  Un-^u 

Britain,  l:ln«li«h-^  ^ ti  of  K.,  l00,4fWl,  51:^. 

628,639,  64O-1.68l,t}U0. 
England,  New  ;  hx  New  England. 
England,  Up.  John,  259-62,306, 422, 429^,  445, 

460,471,552,569,672-3. 
English  ^language  ,  103,  226,  254,  265,  410  12, 

fl7, 428,  4657505,  532,  619,  674,  701— E.  Ycr- 

rlon  of  the  Bible,  412-17,  425,  427,  433-4,  600, 

517.  595, 597. 600 ;  wc  Bible,  Jauics  1. 
£ngra\ingii,  683,  fcc;  see  Tictures,  &c. 
Ennodius,  59. 

Enterprise,  61718,  621,  638,  &c. 
EnTO>s,  207.  219.  398 ;  see  Auibasmdor,  Nuncio. 
Ephe^iu  (Ai>ia  ,  124,  205.— Council  of  E.,  113, 

208,  205,  235, 258. 
Epiphany,  63, 240,  434,  452, 496,  498. 
£pbcopac>,90 
El^MTopal    and    EpiitonpAlinn ;     foe   ProtwtAnt 

Epixcopal,  England   iChunh    ofy,   Mcthodbt 

£pL«i'(>p»l,  rJr*hops,  Pn'."v«<. 
Epistle,  25«;,  423,  429  uuti,  430,  4r>4,  473,  476  — 

Epi>tle-8ide,  274,   427  \cut  ,  430,  432,    445, 

4<a*-70. 
Eremite*  '=  hermits  >,  302.  &r 
Erie   Pa.  -  and  Dioi-edo,  276,  278,  288,  296,  325-C, 

333,  003. 
E8aia.H(=  Traiah\414. 
Eftlnut,  I.  and  II.  (A|)orrvpha\  400. 
Esdniii,  I.  and  II.  (=  Ezra  and  Nehtniiah,0.  T.I, 

409. 
Espence.  Kev.  (naudo.  56C. 
EfipionafP',  87.  145,  047  ;  poc  Spv-!r\\stem. 
Efprit^  I  hurch  Ih'  St.  .N.  Y.  ,  310. 
R«quiHne  llill  (Rome-,  51,  01.  80, S4. 
Established  Church,  457  ;   see  England  (Church 

Ofi. 

Este,  Alfon.«o  d\  134. 

Esther  (0.  T.  and  Ai»or.),  409,  411. 

£:r(  =  andu532,  &c. 

Ei  cum  fpiritu  tun,  429,  434,  443,  446,  475. 

Eternal  ritv,  the.  19,  86. 

Etna,  Mount,  410. 

Et  vrrbtim  euro  f'tirtinn  fst,  447. 

Eucharist    91,  %'>.  101,  222.405,  449.  451  3,  540, 

590:  J«ee  Conununiou,  Ix>nrs  Su])i»er. 
Eudoxia  (empn'!««  ,  4«>. 
Eugene  (=  Eiigfiiiu^)  I.  fpojy?!,  ir».S. 

II.    "     m. 
"  "       III.   •'     nn. 

"  "         IV.     "       132-3,  103, 214, 

21*^,  218. 
Ku):<>niuR  (Uimrpinp  emperor),  38  '   see  Eugene. 
Fulaliu!*  ''antipftiMx,  lo^. 
Euplirates.  40,  123. 
Eureka  (Cal.;,  324. 


Enpope  and  larnpoAD,  \^,  SO,  40,  48,  66,  86-7, 
U,  108. 12JI,  132-3.  ia>-ii.  m,  152. 195  6,  221, 
224,  284,287  8,  2»2^.  2^.  ;^  0, 802,  812,  818 
aSS.aSo,  356,  ae2,  ^;s.  a:ii  .3i2.  380-9,  898, 
a^a*8, 423,  474-5,  -  i       ::■  ,  561,  574.  586, 

im,  611-12,  *>m,  01 ;  1       .    h3o.  042, 648-9, 

661  2.  eao .  685,  fle7 . » ^-^ ' , '    : ,  .01 ,708. 

F'l^Ma*,  St.  (popt!!,  iSd. 

Eujiebius  ^bp.  of  Cesarea  and  historian),  44, 
121,  205. 

EuKtache,  Church  of  St.  (Paris),  456. 

Eu.«Uthius,  284.  . 

Eutychian.  8t.  (pope),  156. 

Eutychianfcra  (from  E^ityches,  an  abbot  of  Con- 
stantinople,) 205. 

Eutychius  ibp.  of  Constantinople),  206. 

Erander,  21. 

Erangelieal  Alliance,  651. 

Erangelical  Meswenger  (Cleveland,  0.),  613-14. 

ETangelisf.",  470,  &c.;  see  Cioxpel. 

Evansvilie    1ml.),  331. 

Ev!iri.«tus,  £t.  ^bp.  of  Rome  ,  154-5. 

Eve,  487. 

Everett,  Hon.  Edward,  649. 

Even'tt,  U  ilHoui,  669. 

Everts,  Rev.  W.  iv.,  671. 

Ewer,  469. 

Em  nun  (=  examination),  272. 

Exarch,  L.x.irrhate,  4i  b,  120-7  ;  aee  RaTcnna. 

ErcnUoflraAdl,  118 

Excommuulration,  0.5,  102,  128,  181-3,  185-6, 
139,  140,  14>,  107-8,  171.  l(»8-9,  223,  343,  375, 
3TH,  a^l,  3U1.  407,  410,  4r^,  5<>2,  WH,  507, 
521-4,  528,  557,  505,  574,  578-9,  586,  056,  658, 
(;»X),  (Jyo,  i<l5  ;  see  Auathema. 

Exemption,  587,701  ;  see  Immunities. 

Kxrter  II:UI  (London,  Eng.^,  508. 

Kx(kIus(0  t),  40i>.031. 

Ex..nij=m  and  Exon  i.^t  2.55-0,  4/'i0,  473  477. 

Expd.'-ition  of  tlie  .*^criptunw.  409  :  see  Interpre- 
t.ition,  Preaching.  &c.— 4<»  hours*  Expot^ition 
(of  the  f^ncmment  ,  474,  4S0. 

Extennhiation  .of  heretic's,',  578-9;  see Ileretics, 
rcfjieoutif  n.  &c. 

External  pupils  319,  &c. 

Extnnie  I  im  tioii,  104.  41.5^449,  452,  474. 

Evnieric,  Kriar  Mcliohm  3i7. 

K/.  kiel  or  lucf  hiel  ^0-  T.  -,  4ij0. 

K^ni   ().  T.  ,41W. 

taler.  K.  \V.,l>.  I).,310,  081. 

luliiim.  St.  ']M)|K'  ,150. 

Kal  ius  .Maxima.^,  ZU. 

lahriiina.  247. 

F.-iptfrna.N.  Italv\  192. 

Fain  hild,  Rev.  E.  R  ,  D.  D  ,  534. 

Fairfield  (U.),  3:^». 

Fair  Haven  (New  Haven,  Ct.),  S*.*/*. 

F:-.ir>,  i>n-2. 

Faith  and  the  Faith,  42,  213,  4«"'7-S,  418,  431, 
4;fc>,  4.V>,  4?«'3,  4>^»,  517.  5:;7,  538,  i42-;i,  590, 
5i«S.  ir22,  oa*,  (V42,  079,  0>3-4,  <l»iO,»^J.— Vati- 
can (  onimitti-e  on  F.,  1:33,  241-3,  245,  252.— 
Ai  t  of  F  :  .-w  Auto  da  i-V.— Society  of  the  F. 
of  .lexus.  3r»0. 

F«Uht«iol,  4G9,  472,  490,  522. 

Fanu-,  42. 

Faniilian*  (of  Inquisition),  384. 

Family,  Holy  ;  .«M?e  Holy  Family. 

Famllv-incrwise,  007-8. 

Fano  (Central  Italy),  168, 194. 

Farnese  (iardens,  F.  l*alace  (Rooke),  69,  78. 

FanH»  Islau*!*,  tjJ^d. 

Farrfll,  Rev.  Thomas,  570-1. 

Farther  India,  372,  090;  see  East  Indies,  lodfau 

Fast<»  and  Fasting,  98, 106, 204, 293, 295, 301, 8ue, 
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413,  451,  456,  405^)02,  611,  618, 637,  640,  SIO. 
Paten,  42. 
Father,  258,  811, 417-18, 506, 600,  &e.;  Me  Pope, 

Pri««t,  Holy  Father,  kc— The  ¥.  (God),  2U5, 

»)0,  &c.— F.,  Son,  and  lloljr  Oho«t,  16i,227. 

4i'),  490,  447,44»^1,  4M,  471,  4d6, 48»,  491, 

6<>;-8.  622-8,587,686. 
Fathors  of  the  Chri.Htlan  Doctrine,  854.— F.  of 

the  Fiou*  Schools,  3^-9.— F.  of  the  JMJcletv  of 

>Ury,  iiaO— Society  of  the  F.  oi'  Merc\',  320. 
Fathers  o!  the  Chuifh,  IW,  1«)0,  181,  2T2,  408, 

410-11,  4ia,  41S,  504,508,  527,  674,  640, 606, 
Fauiitiua  (wife  of  Antoninus),  82. 
FeastA ;  see  Festiraln. 
Foi>han,  Hp.  P   A.,  281. 
Fee4  ;  nee  Church-Property  ami  Reroraei. 
Fclicita«,8t.,440. 
Felix  1.,  St.  (|K)pc),  156. 

•*     II.  (pope  or  anti pope?),  156. 

"     HI.  (or  II.)  8t.  (pope),  167. 

"     IV.  (or  III.)  "       157. 

"     V.    (antipopeT),  183, 163,218. 
Fenelon,  Abp  ,854,571. 
Fenians  and  FenianiMm,  390,  708. 
Ferditi-and  (V.  of   Caittile  and   II.  of  Aragon), 

hui«l>and  of  iMuhclla,  61, 65, 184,  377,  887-8. 
Ferdinand  VII   (king  of  Spain),  385. 
Fermo  (Central  Italy),  191. 
Ferrara  (Central  Italv),  133-4, 191,  216-16,  218. 
Ferretti,  CanUiuil,  lUl ,  li)3. 
Fcrrieri,  Cardinal,  ll»4. 
Fesch,  Cardinal  Javph,  549. 
Fessler,  Bp.  Joseph,  233,  233 ;  see  Polt4in  (Bp. 

of  St.) 
Festivals  and  Fcfwts,  93,  261,  285,  298,  801,  806, 

847.  4234,  431,  447,  4:^9,  405,  480,  486,492, 

49i-,-o02,  519,537,  543,  589. 
Fetlshc-s  aio. 
FeuilUmtM,  288. 
Fei(N.  U'.  Africa),  691, 
Ffoulkex,  Kdmund  S.,  681. 
Fiend.-*,  384  ;  see  Devil. 
Fifth  Avenue  (N.  V.),  M5-6. 
Fifty-first  and  Fiftv-second  Streets  (N.  Y.),  645. 
Fiji  Islands  (Pacific  Ocean),  690. 
Fila-str^,  Win,  210. 
Filio(/uf,  20'i 

Filhnon^j  President  Millard,  649. 
Finding;  in  the  Temple,  the,  4S.J. 
Fine  Arts,  Chs   XIV.,  XX.,  (W7,  &c. 
Fire,  Am,  TjOl 
Fiscal  Attorney,  377. 
Fisher,  Rev.  Geo.  P. ,  D.  D.  (Prof,  in  Yale  College). 

400. 
Fisherman's  Seal,  172. 
Fitzjrer.ild,  Bp  >:.,  279. 
Fitzpitrick,  Bp  John  B., 270,  657-9. 
Flaget,  Bp.  B.  J.,666. 
Flaminian  >Vay  (llome).  53 
Flanders  (in  Belgium,   &c  )  and  Flemish,  893, 

560. 
Flariu!!  and  Flavian,  76  ;  see  Vespasian. 
Flectaynus  genua,  429. 
FlemUh :  see  FUindcrs. 
Flora,  41 
Florence  (Italv)  and  Florentine,  53,  71, 114,  116. 

ia5,  154,  ir^i,  192,204,  215-16,  21^-19,228,303, 

419-20,504,627-8. 
Florian  (emperor).  .37. 
Florida,  19, 277-8, 29.3, 357, 664, 665-7 ;  Bee  places 

marke<l  "(Fla.)"'. 
Florissant  (Mo.),  327,  358-9. 
Flowers,  264  3 :2,  458-9,  462,  464,  469,  477,  480, 

482. 
Flushing  (N.Y.),  825. 


Flynn,  Rer.  0.,812. 

Fo-kien  (China),  109. 

Foley,  Bp.  Thomas,  280 

Foligno (Central  Italy],  192. 

Fond  du  Lac  {W\i.),  m.—t,  da  L.  Co.  (Wis.), 

298. 
Font  (Baptismal  or  Uoly  Water),  460, 461,  467, 

4<5l>-71  (cut),  501. 
Foutaua,  Ciinlinal.  190, 193. 
"        Cario,  55. 
• '        Domenico ,  66-7 ,  72-8. 
Fontana  «/«'  IW/nini  or  F.  deW  Arqua  Felictf 

F.  th  JVefiy  F.  Paoiina  (all  in  Bome),  74. 
Fontevraudians,  288. 
Font  Uill(N.  Y.),314. 
Foote,Geo.  C.,609. 

Forbes,  J .  M.,  D.  D.,  669-70.— Dr. F.,  868. 

Fordham(N.  Y.),  834,  858-9. 
Foreign  Missions  :  see  Miitsions. 
Formalism,  681,  kc;  see  Forms,  Rites,  &o. 
Fornix,  345,  449-55,502,  507,  521-4, 622,  &e.;  see 

Ceremonies.  RitcM,  &c. 
Fornication,  128,  &c.;  see  Immorality,  Solicita- 
tion, &c 
ForHvth  Joseph,  69,  81. 
Fortune,  42,  81. 
Fort  Wavne  (ind.)  and  Diocese,  276,  879,  823, 

3i8,;i^l,«;»-.3. 
Forum,  Uoui.in,  81-2. 
Fo.-«hroke'H   Briti.^h  MonachLsm,  287,  291,  294, 

3U0,  3i»2-3,  347,  44S,  480. 
Foundation.s  for  Ma."*.-*ert,  b*iS. 
Foundling  A.sylum.s  or  Hospitals,  71,i96,  &c..  In 

¥i\.  tit^irp', 'S3. 

Franp-t^  ami  Freuch,  31,  33,  4S  &0.  m,  &.  75  TS, 

8iJ-7,  94,  liiS^,  liJJ,  VM,  im-t  im.  111,  143. 

Lll,  IM>  l'U-*2,  MHl/170.  l^i  m,  m/^\^ii. 
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213, 211*  21,  :i^-.  '^-^-i. 
3f>i,270,  li^''.  r.'',  "-^>'-;^J 

;i.M,...,  :^*:  ioi,  413.  ilW^ 
4^7,  ;7F^  h]'l,  &44,  &4f>, 
hJUi,  5^1i.  *m,  nil  12, 
ii324i,  |>JL  ft4'L  ti49-al,  1^,  im^^A,  fi66-7, 

i;72,  'mI,  (i^-)  V,  i>?ri-fii,  itt^  Th 

■  .  -  ■  ,  .-■'  r  1  .■  •  ■  >■■  \  -i-i,  .^  ill  *  I'nn- 
clsco  do  A.s.slsi,  &c.),  *^2-9,  511  ;  see  Francis- 
cans.—Church  of  St.  F.  (N.  Y.),  298;  (New 
Haven,  Ct  ),  566-6.— Chh  of  St.  F.  of  AssiMum 
(San  Franclijco,  Cal.),  549.-81.  F's  Hospital 
(Buffalo,  N.  Y.),296  ;  St.  F.'s  Hospital  (Colum- 
bus, 0  ),29fJ ;  St.  F.'s  German  Hospital  (N.Y.), 
29»).— St.  F.'s  Orphan  Asylum  (Xew  Haven, 
Ct  ),  315.— Benevolent,  Charitable,  and  Re- 
ligious Society  of  St  F.  (Crass  Village,  Mich.), 
297.— Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Assisi  (San 
Francisco,  Cal  ),  549.— Sisters  of  St.  F.  and  of 
St.  F.  A.ssisium,  29iJ — Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St 
F.,29»)-7.— Sisters  (and  Missionary  Sisters)  of 
the  ;W  Order  of  St.  F.,  and  Sisters  of  the  8d 
Order  of  St.  F.  Seraph,  297. 

Francis  I.  (king  of  France),  219. 

Franciscans  or  Fnincisican  Friars,  192-8,  208, 
292-8,  314,  329,  333,  3«32-3,  366-7,  869,  872 ; 
see  Francis  (St.). 

Fmnclsco.  San:  (the  Saint)  see  Francis,  St.; 
(the  city)  see  San  Fmnclsco. 

Francis  de  Sales,  St.,  806,  455. 

Franco-Italian,  i9»). 

Fninkford(Pa.),  830. 

Frankfort  (Ky.),  806. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (Germany),  94. 

Frankincense,  462,  470,  472. 
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Free  Cknrbm,  •>oh<Sl 

FreeAoa,  T07.  &r.:  arr  CHS  Iik«9lT.  &«. 

FretdaMs.  £.  €7if .  mt  CoiamA  l\f<oj*iva.  N«^ 

grow,  titevn,  &«. 
FrecMB*  J««iairi  (5.  T.i.  Sd&.  Sa^S,  O^^. 


Fvw  Scbeofe.  ili.  XXIT^  7».7,  &c. 
JAvyv(s  Uolber),2A. 

Friw*,  71,  b:..  :«l  »<.  a&»M.  aClE^IO.  S8>-7. 
Fridaj,  3s4, 4^6-7, 5>a,  &U*,  &S,  fiSb :  m  Good 

rrfawlP.SorictTottM:  fw  BHdaj,  Fok,  Pam, 

Fri»luKlcT9.  dr:i. 

Fringes.  »3.  4';i. 

Frock,  »yi  :  see  Dmr,  lUbit. 

FronUJ.  4«l.  4:0. 

FroriiioiK> (central  ltal\ ),  157. 

Froode,  Her.  K.  U.,  67L 

Foria.iX. 

Fiint«nbet!S>  Abp.  Prinr«,  315. 

Ombriel,  St.  (anipFl  t.  4*2. 

GmU  (S.  Italv  L  i;j£»,  161, 1G5, 173, 616. 

G^nsboroufh,  Kkrl  of,  6{>1. 

OAlbtt  (emperor).  36. 

GAlbery.  \«tj  Kev.  T..  3>3. 

G«leriu«  («uperorj,37-*.  44. 

Galiltrtf  (in  catht-dnl«;,  470- 

Galiko.  571. 

GaU,  AcaJ«fiuy  of  St.  (Boston.  'SIms.),  859. 

"    Churrh     **     **   (.Milwaukee,  \Vb.),  359. 
Galla«(.\(nca),  G91. 

GaUeries,  W,  '.^S*,  545,  M7  ;  we  Picture-Oallorv 
Galley,  G.-sUre,  G.-tUven",  366,  4W,651;  n.<c 

glare. 
Gallican,  G.  Church,  Galllcam*m,  102,  215,  221, 

252,582-4,  09U,  TOO;  b««  Ci«alpuie,  Curiali^t. 

Ultnuuontaiie 
Gallieua<«  (emperor).  37. 
Galloons,  2»>i :  m^  Dress. 
Qallus  (einp«>ror),  o7. 
Galrano,  Andrea,  363 
Galveston  (Tex.)  and  Diocese,  276,  279,  308,  321. 

831,6(;3. 
Ganibliujf ,  8.<*,  627 

Gandolfl  Kamilv,  C^^.—  CnM^I  Gandolfo,  68,  140 
Garden  of  the  Soul,  The,  424,  4S4-5,  490,  4%, 

499-5^»l,  501^7. 
GarlboMi,  (au.epi>e(=T  .Io^ph),50. 
Garland.'',  4r)9:  h^  Flowers. 
Garment.^,  93,  414,  450,  463.   &c.;   see  Drc««, 

Ilabit. 
Gasparoni,  197. 
Gas-works  (Rome).  78. 
Gaul,  Gaul.-*,  26  8, 31,  33-4,  44.187,  2S4,  634  :  we 

France,  (iallican. 
Gavazzi,  Father  Alessan.lro  (=  Alexander),  658, 

686 
Gavin,  Rev.  Anthony. 512. 
Gazfttf  t/f  France,  24^, 
Gehenna, 525 
Gclasiua,  St.  (iwpo),  157. 
II.       "       161. 
**        of  CyzitMi-s  2f'4-5. 
Gems,  236  ;  ace  Diamond,  Procious  StooM,  &c. 


G«wn:,  G.  ^imW*,  or  SoMrior  O..  SSV-l,  204, 
t4S».  a«4.  Sl>.  XS,  S33,  .U'i  M.  aw.  4SS,  678. 

Gcsffa:  AM«fttbly  of  ih«  ihrtwbj  t«>riau  Church  | 
«««  Pnwbvt^'riui. 

iVaexal  A«wcistxHi  of  Ot . ,  66S . 

Ciiinl  Oatachism  of  Chiwdao  Poctrluo,  iU5, 
i      ;df^>.  53&A  t^V 

<^«wnl  ChtaptfT.  3^ ;  «ve  Chapter. 

o«fMffai  C4MUKil«,  Kd,  luT.  114, 117,  208^,  20O, 
21^14,  aid.  227,  22L).  ;£U.  4iK>.  lUV, 

Grnnmi  Intellifcence  and  l^ii«)vritv,  Ch.  XXV. 

G«tw^  {O.JT.l  409,  413.— Gcu.  1 ;  1-8,  418. 

(irnef-Da.  111. 

«>oeva  (Switaerland),  306. 

i;eoeva(N.  Y),  6.0. 

CfCDiaa,  41. 

U«wM  (It4dv).  162-S.  386. 

(ientileii,  12i),  123,  IM,  483. 

Genuflection,  345,  470,  706. 

tieoiKe,  St.,  491,  498.— :St.  G.*m  Chapol  (N.  Y.), 


Gc«^rp.>town  (D.  C),  306,  344,  358.- 
35^. 


-(}.  Colle|{», 


Gettrfia  (State),  305-6.  and  placi'H  nuirkiMl"(Ga.)". 

Gerbert,  ItiO ;  ?ce  jiylvwjti'r  11. 

German:  tsee  (ienuany.— G.  Kefbrmud  Church, 
204,674.— G.  Mntr,4cm. 

German  town  I  Ta  ',^l\o.  325. 

Genuanv  and  m  niiriii.  31,^?;^,  4741,  83,  05, 127-9, 
loI,lS5^,  141,  1612,  KUi,  Wi,  2IJ7-11,  218, 
215,  220-1,  'J24  6,  m  "Mh  *^f»,  ^''^t  275, 
2i«2,  2'.M>,  'ij.^,  aiH.  :^^!?-Si,  SJSj  m,  iiJin,  867, 

av».  361. 31.;^,  a7A,  :^hk  sjx'i,  ;th\  :;9y,  416. 475, 
4Si»,  5:i6,  &"'j,  i>>i.  tts:i,  5VfA  HS^T,  (k«i,6l8.l9, 
622,  tr24-7,  iil,  i4V,  U:.],  <i:^iijiH»  673-4,686-7, 
i      t;S9,  708. 

■  C.erson.John  C.,210. 

■  (iirusaltfutnf  ( .=  .leriimlem),  62. 

!   (rf .«!/.  Church  of  U  (Kome),  63,  856. 

■  (J  eta  (en»|)eror),  37. 

■  (Je>erst«nf?er,  Itev.  C.,289. 
(iiacouiello,  394. 
(iil))Hni,  l-Alwjinl.  54. 
(iibbon;*,  Up.  Jiunen,  27^. 
Gibraltar  (Spain),  TiTiO,  6SU. 

(;ie><'ler,   Dr.  .lohn  C    1..,  45,  131,154,158^1, 
i      167,  20(),  213.  219,284. 
I  Gillett.  Kev.  Kzra  11  ,  D.  D.  (I'rof.  N.  Y.  i'My 

rni\ entity),  210. 
j  GioU'rti,  151 
,    a i mi, la,  542-3. 
I  (iinindole,  470. 

(iirdle,  414.  &c  ;  nm*  CIrirtiirn,  Ilabit,  Cord. 
I  (iladiator,  26,  82, 45,  (>9,  76-7. 

(ila.<Kow  (Scotland),  40. 

({hi.«y«,5<>,  4<i5,  4<iH,  &c. 

(iloria  in  ,xrrhts  Dm,  42^9,  4<W,  WlO-1. 
I   (ilvria  Pairi,  426,  427 -h,  431,  4*7,  4>i6^6,  4W, 
5.38. 

(iloriom*  Mv«t«rlwi,  485-7. 
I  (Jloriesof  Mary,The.4KH'».<';{l-2. 

Glory  bo  to  the  Fatlier,  Ate,  5<i4 ;  mm    (Jtuntt 
I       Patri. 

i  (J lover,  T.  Jamefl.  148. 
I  (Jlvceriu.»«  (eni|M'n>r),  '<&. 
'  (;noMtic.374 

(;o«i  (lllMilwniUn),  *W,  3H6. 
I  (uMli^nti,  41. 

(JiMlfiither,  G<»«1  mother,  4'«ri,  4V),  r»*  Hp»/i»»##r«. 
1  (i.vlleM  Sch«K.U,  51M  5i,  5'.*.'..  •■>r;. 

GwKbriand,  Hp   I.,  •le.  27'».  ►'«». 
I  (ic.ld.  (JoldMi,  2»J.  'lV.*,'l'iM,  iT'».  V^^  *'^'  *>■*'■» 
in  ChM   XIV.,  XX  ,  67'J     <i   •  \»*h,*P''i  <.  V/4. 
4<'.6,  482— Thi*  rjoi.l.-n  I'.^.ii  -f  fi*-  t'tufni-r 
I      ulti.»,  637-9.  --{iol'Uu  IU,m;  *;  />. 
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GooeUa,  CbnUoAl,  190,  m. 

aoagR.  470. 

GonMUTtM,  511. 

OoiuaK«,  Canlinal.  221. 

Umiufpi  (*olle(C<',  3aH. 

Good  Fridmv,  'i>51,  8^,  424,  491,  494,  476,  490, 
496^1,  ^21,  »3«. 

GorKlrirh,  Ketr.  \Vm.  II.,  D.  D.,  68M0,  622. 

Goml  »*h»'phenl,  Hlstern  of  our  Ladj  of  Charltj 
of  the,  or8l!»U'n«of  our  IjMly  of  the  G.  8.,  orPb- 
teni  of  the  (1.  8.,  or  lU-Iifdoun  of  the  G.  8.,  828-9. 
— OoiiT«>iit  and  llotue  of  the  G.  8.  (N.  Y.),  829, 
880,  677-8. 

Oordian  (eiupemr).  87. 

Gornian,  It4*T.  A.,  289. 

Gospel,  238-9,  25jJ,  273,  871,  423.  480-1, 454,  462, 
4'<8,  470,  (A)l,  513,  5l.'7,  673,  611,  618,685, 
70541.--<J.  of  St.- John,  23S,  846.447,527.— 
OniiN'lK  or  Itook  of  the  UoxpeU,  288,242,  247, 
271  3,  411,  571.— Gof  pel-side,  481,  447,409-70, 

4Hr). 

Gothic,  04, 475,  541-3,  545-6,  548. 

Gothfl,  iti'7,  74-5;  »ve  O»trogoth«,  Vidgoths, 
&c. 

Gorernraont  by  authority,  108,  ftc;  ice  Tempo- 
ral l*owiT,  &r. 

Gown.  afJ(),  &«.:  noo  Habit. 

Gracchiut,  Caiuii  SMiipmnian,  24,32;  Tiberiaa 
Semproniufl  U.,81-'i. 

Onu-e,  DiTine,  1«»-'J,  185,  222,  255,  845,  488, 
617,  51'J,5:i  1,5:37,  090. 

Onu-e,  Up.  T.  L.,  281. 

Grac(>4«,  the,  42. 

Grace  lUfforniwl  Churrh  (Wttaburg,  Pa.),  671. 

Gradual,  (irw/n^,  A'.fl),  454. 

Grafton  (U'.  Va),  ;fi5. 

Grainniont«>n!'ian.-* ,  288. 

Graimdii  (."^pcUii).  3S7.  511,  050. 

Gran<l  CoKniu  (  Iji.  ),  .'fi  1, 858. 

GrandlriKint<Mf<l:iii'«,  2^8. 

Grand  l'tMiiU'ntliirv,5'21  ;  ^co  Penitentiary. 

Grant,  (k-n.  II.  ».{-.  I'n>j^i.lent),  679. 

Gnui,  Sladanx'  l^>iii<(a  l<>.  iiVi 

Gra.'Mi'liiii,  Canliiial.  I'M. 

Gnw««  Valky  ((Jul  )  nn«l  OifK-ow.  270,  281,  663. 

Grate  (for  fnnfr!«>iioii;il),  4'm',  505. 

Gratiaii  (Kmp<'n»r).  .'i"<,  114. 

Oratias  naatnitx  Ihnnino^  cto.,  434. 

Gratz  (Austria),  024. 

Oraro**,  5S7,  ♦557,  &c  ;  sec  Burial,  Cemetery, 
Tomb,  &r. 

OrayorUn'v  (color),  311.— G.  Friars,  293.— G. 
Nun«,  3M-17. 

Great  llriUiin,  275.  617-18,  649,  680-5,  687,  689  ; 
iM>e  Dritnin,  Kuf^land,  fee 

Great  Seminary  (.MontriMl),  318. 

Greece  and  the  (}rwic«.  2i»-l  28,31,84,45,70, 
126,  154-8,  23»1.  254,  33'>,  3'i8,  («9,  709— Greek 
Church  and  (Jreek  (Christian.",  95,  101,  llo, 
119,  204,  2()7,  2U9,  218-19,  228,  207,  ^,  389. 
423,  625,  0S8-91— Greek  Catholics  (=On'ck 
ChriittiauH  vrlio  nubmlt  to  the  I'opo),  423,  &c. 
— (Jreek  Kmpen)r.'',  218,  &c.:  see  Ea.it,  Em- 
peror.—Gm'k  IjinjfuaK«>,  07. 202, 222, 242,  2tJ6, 
&3,  411-12, 417,  420,  42;^.  428. 

GnM'n  (color).  2(51. 2fw3-4,  4<K2.— Greenish,  2.S4. 

(Jnen  Hay  ( W'U.)  and  Diocese, 276,  280,  327,603. 

(Jn-enland,  O^^O. 

(JnHMiOmrn(Pa.), '3.14. 

Gnu-iiwlch'lin;;.),  51. 

Gn'R^rl-iu  (named  from  Pope  Gregory  T.)  Chant, 
2;ft>-40,  2(>'».     <}.  i'nivervity  (Ilome),  70. 

Crf^nriim  XI 11.  Punt.  Max.  Ah.  /.,  403;  see 
Orvgory  XI II. 


Gregnry  I.  the  Gnat  (pope  .  03,  115,  119, 157, 

>J1.  423,  4118,  527  ;  IN*  iin-jjorian. 
Gregory  II.  (pope),  VA,  SOL 

•*      III.      ••      VjH 

**      IV.       •'      159. 

•♦       V.         "      I'JO. 

*♦      VI.  (pope?),  100-1. 

"      Vll.  (p<,pe),  60,  90, 119,1284),  161,»7, 
580. 
Gregory  Vlll.  (an ti pope),  161. 
••       vp«>pe),  101. 

»*      IX.  162  8r4-6, 892. 

'•      X.  "        162. 21/9. 

••      XI.  "        129,  l«a,167. 

"      XII.        *'       181, 16^,  lb7, 208, 109, 
211. 
Grejforr  XIII.   (pope\    67,  70,  163,  199,  281, 

3i9-8*),  3^8  403  :  see  Grrgorius, 
Gregorj'  XIV.  (p<»pe),  M3,  171. 

»'      XV.         '•       1»J3.  199. 

"      XVI.       "       137-8,    143,  164,  178-88, 
180, 1K8  90,  304,  417,  488,  622^  (cut),  687-8, 
572,  040. 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  205. 
Grenoble  (Fmuce),  034. 
(in's.set,  .3.'>4. 
Grey  ;  i*e<»  Gray. 
Grisons  (Switjwjrland).  179. 
Guaniian  (of  Capuchinx),  298. 
Qutinlian  Ancrel  (K.  (.'.  maf^zine),  619. 
Guatemala,  194  :  8«e  Central  America. 
Guiana  (.«<.  A.),  6^9. 
Guibert,  129  ;  whj  Clement  III. 
Guibonl,  M-.O.'iS. 
(iuiccianlinl.  Count  Piero,  049. 
Guidi,  Cardinal,  193,  245. 
Guido,  fK'VO. 
GuilU-rtinen,  288. 
GuK-Mj,  Duke  of,  401-2. 
Guixot,3>S,  (Jll. 
Gunimwder  I'lot,  ^1. 
Guzman  ;  see  Dominic  de  G. 
Gvnin.uiiuui,  290,  &c. ;    see  Education,  Orders 

"(Heli^ious). 
Ilasis,  Very  Ker.  Francis,  29§. 
llabakkuk,  llabacuc  (O.  T.),  409. 
Ilnhfti*  rorium  ( —  you  may  have  the  body  :  a  le- 
gnl  writ  to  bring  before  a  judge  one  unlaw- 
fully held  in  prison,  &c.),  07^. 
Ilahftmis  atl  Dnniininn,  4.'J4. 
Habit ,  287 ,  21»1 ,  2i>4 ,  29S,  300, 302-4, 311 ,  314, 820. 
IIa<lrian  or  .\drian  (emperor),  3»5,  43,  75. 
Hadrian  or  Adrian  I.    (pope),  1.'.8,  2«4. 

II.  "       11'?,  159,206-7. 

III.  "      1:9. 

IV.  "       l»;l,581. 
"               V.       "      V\2. 

VI.     "      l»j3. 
/frr  sunt  vrrhaC/iristi,  4.31. 
1  lagans,  .Judge,  59J. 
llaggni  ((J.  T.),  409. 
H;iil  .Mary  (-  Aif  Maria),  300,  449,  455-6,  458, 

48.V8,  fA'*-^,  540,  031. 
IlallK-rdier^,  143. 
Half  in<Km,  470,  473-4. 
U.alifax  (Nova  .^coti:i),  24.^,  314. 
Hall,  A.  Oakov  (Mavor  of  N.  Y.),  C78,  712. 
Hill,  Kev.  E.  Edwin,  140. 
Hallam,  Heiirv,  13",  132,  185,  224-5,  335,  353. 
Il.allelujali.  4i0  ;  see  Alleluia. 
Ilamilcar,  28. 
Hamilton  (Cnn.ada),  3V8. 

Hamilton  .««hool  ( New  Haven,  Ct.),  305,  601-8. 
Hancock  (M  in),  325. 
Uandkcrcbiof,  8i.  Veronica's,  491. 
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Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  Commanitj  of  the 

Poor,  3-8. 
Hannil»al,28,  C9,  31. 
Hannibal  (Mo.),  3-5. 
Uannin,  Very  Kcv.  E.,  278. 
Hanover  (Germany),  {S25. 
Hapsbur^,  49. 
Hardy,  Madame  A.,  825. 
Harper'M  Monthly  Mapudne,  620. 
Harrijiburg  ( i'a.)  and  biocese,  277-8,  d05,  668. 
Harri8burg(O.),830. 
Harrison  Avenue  (Itoston,  Mass.),  644. 
Hart,  Rev.  Matthew,  601-2. 
Hartford  (Ct.)  and  IHocewj,  51,  2(2,270,277, 

290,  305.  821,3H,/4.5,G63. 
Hasdrubiil  ( Ilanuibars  brother4n-Iaw),28;  (Haa- 

nibarfl  brother),  L9. 
Hawiorks,  470-1. 
Hankins,  Cieorgo  F.,  669-70. 
Hastings,  lU-v.  G.  11.,  645-6. 
Hat,  ISD,  262,  294,  320,  &c. ;   see  Cap,  Dress, 

Habit. 
Hsvemann,  388. 
Hayden,  Very  Rev.  John,  813. 
Haydn,  .Toseph  (com poster),  650. 
Hay  ti,  109, 3'^,  ♦JSS  ;  tee  St.  Domingo,  Hispaniola. 
Heart,  Immaculnto  ;  Fee  Immaculate  U. 
Heart,  SaoreU  ;  pce  Sacred  H. 
Heathen ;    i>eo    Idolatry,   Pagan,    Persecution, 

Rome,  &c. 
Hebrew,  67,  222,206,411-12,416-17,420,42'., 

499,  527. 
Hebrides  ( =  Wc'«t4?m  Islands,  off  Scotland),  361. 
Hebron  ( Palestine),  20. 
Hecker,  Very  llev.  Isaac  T.,  148,  235,  319,  620, 

659,  6S0. 
Hefele,  Rp.,  215,  3*^8. 
Heimler,  Hev.  A.,  289. 
Heifw,  Rp.  M.,24i,*280. 
Helena,  St.  (empress),  62,  498,  632. 
Helena  (Montana).  3<30. 
Heligoland  (in  North  Sea),  689. 
Heliogabalu.s  (emperor),  37. 
Helioix)!!.-*  (Kgvpt),  7*^-3. 
Hell,  112,   in,   121,442  (cut),  518,  524-8,  675, 

627,  66S,  im,  708. 
Helmpro«Mht,  Verv  Rev.  J.,  819. 
Hendricken,  Rev.  Thos.  F.,  D.D.,  603. 
Hennacrt,  Very  Rev.  i*.,  279. 
Henne.<wv ,  Rp   .1 . ,  *28  '. 
Henni,  Up   .J.  M  ,281. 
Henry  IV.  (emjMjror  Clcrmanv),66, 128-9,  680. 

'♦      V.  "  •'       ■     129,207. 

Henry  III.  (French  king),  4'  3. 

"      IV.  "  352,390,401-3,681. 

Henry  II.  (English  king),  5S1. 

"      VIII.  •'  334,417. 

Henry  (111.).  327. 
Herbomez,  Rp.  A.  J.  d',  280. 
Hercules,  41. 
Heresy,  Heretic,  Vu,  1^'.0. 174, 176,   182,  208  9, 

212;  223,  22J,  2l^-9,  'lb2,  275,  298-0,  30«,  .348,  1 

874,  &c  ,  in  VhA.  XI.  and  XIl..  417.  449,  4.^3,  , 

465-6,  511,  53S-9    578-9,  581-3,  588,590-1,  1 

640,  642,  651,  658,   7<  5-6 ;    see  Inquisition,  | 

Persecution,  &c.  1 

Hermeneutirs,  26() :  sec  Interpretation,  &c.  ' 

Hermits.  1:83.  3  2-8.  1 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  122-3.— H.  Antipas,  2tX). 
HernM  drs  liluubtns  (German  paper),  619. 
Heruli,  46-7. 
Hes.«<e  CaAwl  (Ind.),  328. 
H&»ian!«,  361. 
Heureux,  Rev.  J.  \.\  562. 
Uewit,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Augustus,  669-70. 


Hierarehy.  124,  406,  676,  6S9,  636,  665,  669,  660, 
676,  682,  704,  &c  ;  see  Bishop,  Archbishop, 
Pope,  &e. 

Hi  ere  us  f  254. 

High  Altar,  56, 460,  522,  542-3,  647  ;  see  Altar. 
— H.  Church,  61I.— 11.  Maw,  144,  238,  422 
(cut),  427,  448, 463-5,  467  ;  see  Mass. 

Highland  (iU.),  827. 

Uilarion.  284. 

Hilary,  St.  (pope),  157. 

Uildebrand,  128,  ^c.  ;  see  Gregory  VIT. 

UiUhouse  Avenue  (New  Haven,  (:t.\  545. 

Uindoostan  or  Uindostau,  Ulndooii,  372,  612, 
69U,  &c. ;  see  East  India,  India,  &c. 

Hintenach,  Rev.  A.,  289. 

Hippo  (N.  AfHca),  290 

IliHpaniola,  863;  see  Ilavti,  San  Domingo. 

Hobart,  Bp.  John  U.,  670. 

Ilobart  College  (Geneva,  N.  Y.),  670. 

IIoboken(N.  J.),  297. 

Hod^a,  Alfonso  de,  377. 

Hoffman,  Mayor  k  Gov.  John  T.,  658,  678, 
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Hogan.  Bp.  J.,  281. 

IIokah(Min  ),  827. 

Hohenlohe,  Cardinal  de,  193,  237. 

Holland,  JoAUh  G.,  M.  D..  88. 

Holland,  Hollanders,  48,  292,  308, 318,  856,  808, 
899,  404,  491,  625, 649.  689 ;   see  Dutch. 

HoUy  Springs  (M pi.),  817. 

Holt,  Rev.  Edwin,  h3-4. 

Holt,  Wni.  H  ,  669. 

Uolv  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  (or  Society)  of  the, 
830.— Sirfters  of  l»rovidence  of  the  U.  ChUd- 
hood  of  Jesus,  331.— .\stiociation  of  the  U. 
Childhood  of  Jesus.  370.— U.  Coat  of  Treves, 
632-3.— U.  Cross,  301,  358,  455,  498,  &c. ;  see 
Congregation  of  the  H.  Cross,  Crocii,  &c. — U. 
Day,  447,  459,  495-502,  519,  661,  616, 630— H. 
Family,  461.— Sisters  of  the  U.  Family,  a31.— 
Sodality  of  the  U.  Family,  466.— H.  Father, 
or  His  Holiness,  119,  l4l,  &c.  ;  see  Pope.— 
U.  Gho«t,  or  H.  Spirit,  1(»3, 106, 115,  117,2^5, 
2(j9,  213,  235-6,  1'57,  261,  272, 84«»,  409,  414, 
424,  428,  4412,  447  (cut),  455,485,502,620, 
625, 527,  551,  706  :  see  Father  (Son  and  II  G.), 
Ma.s8,  &c.— The  Society  of  the  H.  Infancy, 
456—11.  Innocents'  Day,  498.-11.  Inquisi- 
tion ;  see  InquittiUon  — Holy  Und,  208-9, 383, 
&c. ;  see  Palestine.— U.  League.  134.— Sodality 
of  the  H.  Maternity,  456— Cathedral  of  the 
II.  Name  (Chicago,  lU.),  649.— Litany  of  the 
H.  Name  of  .Mary,  456.— Sisters  of  the  H. 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  828.— H.  Office; 
see  Congregation  of  the  U.  O,,  Inqui^ifion. — 
II.  Oil;  pee  Oil  —  U.  Orders;  see  Orders.— 
Holv-rood  day,  498  ;  see  Rooil. — U.  Saturday, 
4«2^,  466,  469,  476,  480-1,  4'j7-8,  500  1.— H. 
Scriptures  ;  ?e«  Bible,  Scriptun^s  — H.  See,  120, 
2^)4,  &c. :  see  Pope.—  II.  Sepulchre  (at  Jeru- 
salem*, 129,  kc. :  see  Crusades,  Sepulchre. — 
II.  Thursday,  452,  495, 621.— H  Trinity  ;  see 
Trinity.— II.  Water,  345,  368.  452,  464-5,  459, 
im,  471,  478.— II  -U  .-Pot  or  Va>'e.  471.— H. 
Week,  96,  460,  465,  480,  491,  497-601,  621. 

Holyoke  (.Moss.)  827. 

Hong  Kong  (^hina),  372. 

Ilouorius  vcmperor),  3S,  46,  58,  76,  77. 
*'        l.(pt>pe>,  158,  206-7. 
"        II.  (antipope),  161. 
'*         ♦'    (poi>e),  161. 
"        III.     »^      162,374-6,393. 
•«        IV.      "      162. 

Hood,  261,  287,  291,  294,  297,  300,  302,  &c. ;  see 
Habit. 
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nope,  42. 486. 

UcMTBce  ( lioinui  poet),  81. 

IIonui.H<lai  (ih.i«»),  llB,  157. 

lIf)nK'-nir<^,  4i*9. 

IIoMwtO.  r.),n&. 

UtMiuii  <l>p.  of  ('onluhe),  2(V5. 

IIw|.itj*l.  70-1,  138,  ISH,  2W,  Ac,  in  Ch.  THI., 

4iA,  r>(n2,  (;i<>,  71  >3,  &r  — U.  8i«t4!n,  8^1. 
II<M«pital«T«,  Kiii|;ht5,3n3. 
ll(N«t  (  -  \irtiin  dr  ku  rillro),  422  (cut),  433,  437- 

44  (iut<),  468,  4tA,  4(^,  470,  474-4),  481,  4M, 

COO,  frl^i :  M>o  Maie. 
HottentotM,  G12. 

Iloum,  IDl,  448 ;  ww  Canonical  Hours. 
IIouw  of  <'oiiiinon.«,  H.  of  Lortln ;  aee  Commons, 

LortlM.  Parliunicnt.— II.  for  Frtem,  Nuns,  Itc, 

29G,  2»i^9,  aCM>,  334,  aV),  &c.,ln  Ch«.  VIII., 

IX.— II.   of  Krfiigo,  &>->,   &r. :    Me  Anylom, 

In(lu^<triaI  «^h()ol,  Orphan  Anylum,   &c. — II. 

of  K«'tmit,3:5».3:;9. 
Iliiuntou  (IVx),  .'i«H,  330. 
IIud-«<.n,  (.\.  Y..,  317. 
IIinU.ii  Citv  (N.  .F.),  3tO. 
Hudson  Omnty  (N.  .1),  312. 
Hiifch<>r«.  .\bi».   John,  liT.J,  420,  4*^7-^,  604,  618, 

537,  545.  .V^i,  WH.  585-<i,  54*4-6,  073. 
Hu((o,  CanlinHl.  527. 
Hutfonotorum  Strn^r^^  403. 
HufcuonotM,  107,  4  i-3,  711. 
Hull  (Kn);^.).  and  II.  Conront  Trial,  839. 
Hunierul  \v\l.  ami  l/iit/itnfs,4iil. 
Humdiatr  mpitdj  etc.,  447. 
Humilinti,  'i^S. 

Humility  of  .Mar\',  .«lj«t«»r«  of  the,  830. 
IIun5  and  Hunirarv,  40,  40,  1U»,  2^37,  246,  292, 

804,3'7.5;i4.»«»;. 
Huntinirton,  .i<Mlidiah,  M.  D  ,  669. 
Hu>w,l{<>v.  .lolin,  210-12,  216, 406, 680.— HuM- 

it«.s.  1«7,214,4<»4. 
Hyacinthe.  FatlMT.  302,  672-4. 
Ilvfiinus,  St.  (bp.  of  lUane),  166. 
IIvnifD,42. 

HymnM.  23'MO,  428, 448 ;  see  Chant,  Singing,  &c. 
Ireland,  WW. 
Iconium  (.A.-ia),  23S. 

lconotlnj»ti('(  -    ininprp-hmildng) ;  mc  Imagofl. 
Idaho,  27 i.2M),;i-»D,  004 
Idolatry,   idols  iWJ,  2KH,  400.  4^3.  492-4  ;    pre 

Konio. — Idi)l  IN'I  and  the  Dnipron  (.\poc  ),  4<.'9. 
Ignatius (hp.  of  .Antioch),  st..44<);  wv  1.  Loyola. 
IgnatiuK  (bp.  of  (■on8tjintin<»ple),  2(>7. 
Ignatius,  Father,  60S,  <K1,  (SiS. 
Ignatius   liinola  (or  Ijniatiun),  St.,  08,  34<^9, 

355,  ;iS9.  54KS.— chunh  of  !^t.  I.  (Konief.  S5<; ; 

(naltiminv)   ;ir.9.— f^t,    I.'h   ('olUvo    (Chirajro, 

lll.),;i.'»H-<»;  (SMnKninrisco,<'aI.;,:i')^.— >t.  I.'h 

Houso  of  HKn^at  (Fordbam,  K.  V.),  334.— 

Litanv  of  St.  I..  455. 
Ignorance,  22'>.  365,  371,  640,  611,  Ac,  in  Ch. 

XXV.,  055.  <K*9  ;  kco  Intelligence. 
Ignonntinj*,  354  ;  8fC  Brothers  of  the  ChriHtian 

Scbo<»l8. 
I.  H.  .'^.,478. 
Ilchc^ter  (.Md  ),  31ft. 
IleHrvvelle(ljv.).330. 
II  f,v..„  (=^  the  .ie,«^u.s),  63, 856. 
llIejritlnincY,  024-5. 
lllinolx  (State),  29<1,  301,  3a5,  313,  310-17,  405, 

540,  WO,  074,  and  plwoj  marked  "(111.)". 
Illvricum,aj. 
Imafres  Image-worship.  934,106,120,207.222, 

arw;  ;>r2, 4()0, 427,459,  4(«,  471. 477, 480, 4-^^-1, 

4.SD,  41»3.  551,  631.  t>53-4,  030,  677  ;   sco  Jesu.^, 

Mar\',  saints,  Statues,  &c. 
I.  M.  1.,  478. 


Immaculate  ConeeptloD  of  Um  B.  ▼  M.jT  Ta- 
maculate  Conception,  96,  110,  189,  87,  S81, 
29;«.  .'{23,  4.-k'V^.  490,  496,  627, 63S«.— ChuMh 
of  the  Ini.  Conception  ( Ikwtoa),  860.  Mi  lent) ; 
(NewUrieann)  3r>9  ;  (Waterburjr.Ct.)  OMM^^ 
College  of  the  I.  C.  (New  Orkua),  868.— 
Scapular  of  the  I.  C  ,  478. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  .MarytSlster-MnraBtsof  tte, 
3::i).— Siittent,  Servant*  of  the  I.  H.  of  Miiit, 
829  au.— Arrhconfhfctemity  of  th«  I.  U.  tf 
Marv. 456.— Office  of  the  Saeml  and  I.  H.  of 
Mary,  488. 

Immigration  and  Immigrants  into  the  U  S.  and 
England,  <»7,  681,  &c 

Immorality.  99, 107. 131.  196,  S88,  899-7,  M8-KI, 
613,  624,  kc,  in  Ch.  XXVI.,  (»7  ;  aaa  MonU- 
ty,  &c 
I  Immunity  of  Clergy,  676-7,  666,  701. 
'  Imola  ((Vntrai  Italy).  138. 

ImpoHition  of  Hands,  451. 

lm|iediment«,  453. 

Incarnate  Word,  491,  &c.;  tee  JesQl  CSttllt. — 
SiMtersof  the  I.  W.,  3:)l». 

Incenxe,  144,  236,  424,  41:7,  431. 438.  468, 4684, 
409,  471-2,  501,  551.— l.-bearer,  iau.—l.-boal, 
462, 466  (cut),  472. 

Incest,  029. 

7/1  (VriKi  I)nmim\  166-8,  406,  688- 

IncreaM  of  tlie  R.  C.  Church  in  the  U.  ft.,  iie., 
Ch.  XXVI II. 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  161-2,  687,  648. 

Indepemlents,  0;i>. 

Iiit/fjc  Expursatnn'ttx,  Index  of  ProhlMted 
Itoolcs,  170,  179,  389,  417,  566  •  8e«  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index. 

India  (A.«ia),  70,99,  109.303.8^-7,871-8,680; 
f>ee  Kast  Indiefl,  Farther  India,  Ulndoatui, 
ln«iiei»,  &c. 

Indiana  (State),  324,  331,  664,  666;  and  plaoat 
m.iricwl  "(Ind.)''. 

Indiana  (Pa.),  a34. 

Indinnopolis  (Ind.),  822,  321. 

Indian  Archip<>lago  or  Malay  Archipelago  (8. 1, 
of  .Asia),  372. 

Indian  Territory  ¥..  of  the  Uockv  Mt*..  277,281. 

Indians,  l(i9,297,  320,  3L4-5,  327,357,  869,  612. 

Indies.  3><9. 

Indo-('him»e,372. 

lndulKence»«,i»2,  100, 1.^1-5, 141,  222-3,  248,  888, 
ii'V,  «>1,  479,  4S5,  497,  507.  5!:i>-40,  661,  666, 
O'l,  0<>>,  70*j ;  we  Congregation  of  1. 

Indult.  497. 
,  lndu>trial  Schools,  71,  328,  &c.,  in  Ch.  TIIT., 

I    5;m;). 

Infallible, -bility,  90,  107,  110-11,  116-18,  121, 
14«),  172,  r.»7, 1(13,  215,228,231,  241,244-60, 
2.-2,  im,  4«i7, 609,  574,  021.  642,  044.  660,  672, 
08,'i,  01J5,  (')1»9. 
Infant,  45(»,  470,  626:    «ec  Tnbaptized,  Ac- 
Infant  .It^us,  (53,  455,  401,  479-80,  490  (cut), 
491  (cut),  r;il.2. 
Tnfiinticide,  (fZi. 
Infi<lel,  Infidelity,  449,  538,  581,  592,  600,672, 

Oln2 ;  fee  Naturalism,  Il^itioualism,  &c. 
Innrm.Oilof  the,  473. 
Jni::n{=  Iguatiu.-),  :U«. 
Innocent  I.,  St.  (pope),  157. 

II.  "        101,208. 

••        III.  (antipop»M,  I«il. 
'•  "     ipope),  r.5,  I.JO,  102,  176^,  208, 

LM,  374,  a>l-2,  678,  683. 

IV.  (pope),  Oi»,  Krj,  iu«,  374,  876. 

V.  "        ]'i2,  1^9. 


vr. 

YII. 


102. 
131, 102. 
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Innocent  Till,  (pope),  168, 834,  894. 
IX.  "      168. 

"        X.  "      78,163. 

"        XI.  "      168,404,682. 

"        XII.         "      68,164,888,671. 
"        XIII.        "      164. 
Innocents'  Day,  Holy,  498. 
In  partibus  infidelium^  or  in  partibm^  99,  278, 

280,555. 
InquLxition,  Inquisitors,  69,  95,  200.  214,  224, 

2«^,  374-lM),  405-6,  417-18,  509-11, 516,  621, 

571,  580,  628,  636,  642,  646-7,  653,  665,  660, 

679,  711. 
InHMM>,450. 
Institutes,  296,  &c.,  in  Ch.  YIII.;  aee  Edao»- 

tion. 
Integra  integre,  234. 

Intelligence,  365, 610,  &e. ,  in  Ch.  XXY..  699, 707, 
Intent,  Inteution,  4oH,  458,  532, 538, 663. 
Intterdict,  132, 13o,  2n,  219, 607. 
Interpretation  of  ^k:riptu^),  104,  408-9,  668-9 ; 

see  Henneneutic«. 
Intolerance,  389,  644,  650-2,  656-9. 
Intoning,  236,  239-40,  242,  247,  274, 428-9 ;  we 

Chant. 
Introibo  cui  altar e  Dfi,  425. 
Introlt.  423,  427-8  (cut),  454. 
InTention  ( =  finding)  uf  the  Holy  Cross,  498. 
Investiture,  207-8. 
Invitation  Hwxled,  The.  670. 
Invocation  of  Saints,  483  4. 
lona  (off  Scotland),  361. 
Ionic  (=  of  Ionia),  06.  81. 
Iowa  (Stjitc),  305,  316-17,  and  places  marked 

"(Iowa)'. 
Ipso  facto,  557. 
Ii«Und  and  the  Irish,  90,  98, 152, 170, 193,  233, 

237,  245,  270,  275,  ±H),  3<M,  ;i20,  339,  357,  3'j1, 

368-9,  395,  301»,  455,  491,  555,  56-3-5,  581,  586, 

689,  606,  617  10,  ♦'.2:3,  b^5-7,  «>dO,  658-430,  6f>6-7, 

673-5,  678,681,  GS3-5,  697,  708,  711-12.— Iriah 

Ma8sacivfl,  711. 
Irenieus,  St.  (bp.  of  Lyons),  114. 
Irene  (omprc!«  of  the  lia^t),  206. 
Irish  ;  wh;  Ireland. 
Iron,  470, 540,  &c. 
Iron.«!idos   (Jeorge  E.,  669-70. 
Isaac,  454. 
Isabella  (({ueen  of  Castile  and  wife  of  Ferdinand), 

61,  65,  377,  :«7. 
Isabella  II.  (queen  of  Spain),  615,  650-2. 
Isabella  .wine',  451. 

Isaiah  or  l.-^siias  (O.  T.),  409,  414,  428,  551. 
Isidorian  Dwn;t;ilfl,  127. 
Is  it  honest  f  421,  539,  694. 
Islambm,  387.^^92;  see  Mohammed^  &c. 
Isola  (li  iiktn  Bi^irtolomeo  (Ilouie),  2o. 
Israel,  20, 387. 

Ita  ex  toto  eorde  volo  .  .  .  obtdire  272. 
If .  .   2>n,  .1K^,  46-50,  63,  71,  95, 

J.  \:k  ►-►■I-.  m,  1-^5^-41,  i48-r4, 

1  ir^     L    H, -8, 10^-4  209,211, 

2i  ■:-.^;,i:;>i,Liai,  238,245,  253,270, 

2T  .   .  2)1,  2i»>,  im,  307-8,  .310-11,  31S, 

ar  -,m,  :j*>-l ,  aB6,  889,  39.34, 39fi, 

8^^-,  U  K.  ^-.;,  .'".12,  ^.;fi.5ai.540,5'>3,  570,  581, 
<^7^,  y\\:lVt,  <>H,  (WTt,  i¥l:S,  641,  643,  rv46, 
64&-i*,tS.T^i,  rl^ri  7,  tiS;t  -Kill?  and  Kinjfdom  of 
1  .  4Kil,  m,  lll^S,  L-Jii,  1^^,  140,  148-54,165, 
335,  <>4y,  fj-^ij. 

Jfcf,  miAffi  iffi^  4^3,  44^7 

Ives,  Bp.  l>evi  S.,  and  wife,  669-70. 

Ives,  Edward  .T.,  609. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.),  325. 

JacksonvlUe  (111.),  405,  659. 


Jacob.  299. 464. 

Jacobmi,  Monsignor^  247. 

Jacobins,  299 ;  see  Dominicans. 

Jacobite  Church,  Jacobites.  423,691. 

Jacques  (=  James  or  Jacob),  Rm  St.,  299. 

Jaen  (Spain),  878,  650. 

Jail,  626-6;  see  Prison,  &c. 

Jamdudufn  cemimus,  641. 

James.  St.,  121,  299,  491,  498,  678.— Epistle  of 

J.  (6: 14-20),  416.— St.  J.  the  Great,  498. 
James  I.  (king  of  England)  and  King  J.'s  Bible, 

412,  417, 692,  600 :  see  Bible,  English  B. 
James  II.  (Ung  of  England),  tH. 
Jamestown  (Va.),  19. 

Janicuium^  Janieular  Mount,  62.3, 74, 122. 
Jansenism,  -ists,  168-70, 177, 862,  m. 
Januarius,  Blood  of  St.,  632. 
Janus,  26, 35,  41 :  see  !*ope  and  Council. 
Japan,  -ese,  166, 196,  366, 372,  490,  690. 
Jasper  (Ind.j,  331. 
Jebusit4ss,  20. 
Jefferwnilnd.),  331. 
Jefferson  (Wfe.),  297. 

Jeffert^on,  CoUege  of  (St.  Bfichael,  La.),  230. 
Jehovah,  82, 146. 
Jeremiah,  Jeremias  (0.  T.),  409. 
Jericho  (Palestine),  471. 

Jerome,  St.,  67,  67, 172,  174,  285,  411, 627, 677. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  212  13,  406,  680. 
Jerwy  City  (X.  J.), 297,  314-lo,  340,  712. 
Jerusalem  (Palestine),  20,  36,62,  1214, 129, 218, 

aav,  ;;'fU  JH,  i7'j,  m,  UiJi},  534,  641. 677,  TWJ, 
Je^i^lul>J,  V^a. 
Jc^raitti  or  &Klety  of  Jesus,  Jt^nitUm,  fiS.  70, 

iM,  i^,  171,  m,  wo-i.m,  Ki^,  3io-n,  mn, 

^{^-4,  Sjj^-^.liga,  366-9, 872  J1T3^,  as;^,  45!J,  487 
544,  m,  b:i'%  698,  *m,  63ii,  651*  QM,  m^ 
Jesas  ChrUt ,  Sti,  UO-1,  03-5,  88. 92,  94-5^  Bk3-B, 
112-lS.  12ii,  VUL  135.  149.  18«),  205^,213-18, 
217,  21  ^  r.;H-r.,  'J',1.  2tI*-3.  sax,  293,  m,  Ml, 
:,,L  iU'i.'\^y^-l.  ^t:v;-r.  846,  856,  ftJl,  3fi»j,  JI70, 
J^2,  Hij.,  122 -:i  4i>-i4  (cuts),  4&L  4&5,  460^ L 
46r-8,  471.  4T7-^,  48343,  4M6,  4i8  5{)a,  607, 
513,  516-7,  fJ2A,  52f,--,  529  3i),  £34,  m4, 643, 
&47.  551,  57^,  Bliy-i,  679,  6824,  ^9,  flSa, 
632-6,  «3S4>,  648,  050-1, 660,  b^T?,  €87,  mS, 

tm,  m,  708-10. 

Jfufs  Hatfjinitm  Safrntitr^  1.  11.3.,  478. 

Jcdus,  Society  of;  see  Jesuits. 

Jesu  XPi  ptissio  311. 

Jew.^  Jcwu«h,  67,  85,  88, 120, 123, 145,  252, 2-54, 
2b-2,  290,  374,  378,  387-9,  414,  448-9,  457,  677, 
596,  600,  606,  638,  647-S,  651,  692 ;  see  lie- 
brew,  Judaism. 

Joan,  Pope  i,?),  159. 

Job(0.  T.),  40i),533. 

JoehO.  T..,4<»9. 

John  the  Bnptiftt,  283,  413-14,  426.  434.  498, 
506.— Knightfl  of  St  J.  of  Jerusalem,  333. 

John  the  Apostle,  St.,  440,  477,  498,  600.  523, 
527  :  .«5€c  Gof»pol  of  St.  J.— R«velation  of  St.  J. 
the  Divine  (N.  T.),  409.— I- irst  Epistle  of  J. 
(2:  14i,  416— St.  J.'s  Church  <New  Haven, 
Ct.),565.-St.  J.'s  Collegp  (Kordham,  N.  V.), 
a>S;  (FnNlorirk,  Md.)  a58.— St.  J.'s  Manual, 
(v?).— Batsilica  of  St.  J.  Lateran  (Rome),  60, 
73. 

John  the  Notary  (urorplng  emperor),  39 

John  (Roman  patrician),  61. 

John  I.  (pope),  157. 
''  IT.  ''  157. 
"  III.  "  157. 
''  IV.  "  158. 
"  V.  «*  158. 
"     VI.     «      168. 
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John  TTT.  (pope),  IfjR. 
''     Yin.  or  .loau  (female pope?),  1£8. 
"         "     (pope,?  1'^- 
"     TX.        ••        Vi). 

"    X.       "      im. 

"  XI.        "        151*. 

•'  XII.       "        127.160. 

"  XIII.    '*        !•}«». 

*'  XIV.      »        h*). 

•♦  XV.       **        l«i(». 

"  XVI.  or  XV.  (i».»i»o),  a-S,  100. 

"         *'     or  XVII.    p()|N.>oranUpope?),  100. 

**  XVIl.orXVI.(iK.pe.'),  1«U. 

"  XVIII.   (pt>peK   h»). 

»'  XIX.  or  XVIII   (w.pe),  160. 

"  XX.(?antJp«po),  1»J0. 

"  XXI  or  XI. \.  or  XX.  (pope),  162. 

"    XXII.  (pope),  i»a. 

"     XXIII.    ••        m,l»i3, 20911,214. 

John  (bp.  of  Antiorh),  2it& 

Johu  (bp.  of  Sabitia),  h'*)  :  tiee  Sylvester  III. 

John  Uratian,  h'A\ ;  «?«•  <ini?nr>-  Vl. 

John  of  the  t  roj«,  St.,a[ni,  38^. 

John  of  Damaj<cujt.  St.,  288. 

tJohn,  .\bp.  (.f  Now  York,  484,  488. 

JohuMtown  (I'a.),:i34. 

Jolb'tto  (Can.),  310. 

Jonah  or  Jona«  (O  T.),  409. 

Jone!4,  Gartlinvr.  (iti9. 

Jordan  (river),  414. 

Jwk'ph,  St.,  Im,  456, 461,  478,  480,  490-1  (cut), 
408,  647.— St.  J.'s  Acatieniy  (Emuiettjtburg, 
Md  ),  31«).— St  J  >  Cnthetlral  (Columbus,  U.), 
6«53.— St.  J.'M  Church  (.N.Y.),  67<»-l ;  (Troy, 
N.  Y.)  a')S) ;  (Hudson  <'itv,  N.  J.)  :m  ;  ( VVa:«h- 
ington,  I>.  C.).'V>'J;  ^Mobile,  Ala.)  358;  and 
iH>wr  St.  J.'8Church(Phila«lelphta,Pa.),  359.— 
8t.  .)  'A  College  (IMiilodelphia,  Pa.),  858; 
(llanl.«<to«rn,  K\.)  368 —St.  J.'n  Convent 
(('ambridil^>l»«^t,' Mn«8.),  32»);  (Utica,  N.  Y) 
298.— St.  J.'h  (jnmian  Hospital  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  21^7.— St.  J.'s  Home  for  Aged  Women 
(N.  v.).  315.— St.  J.'s  Hospital  (Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.',  .YJ?.— St.  J.'s  Novitiate  (Notre  Djime, 
Ind.),  32i^  — St  J  .'s Orphan  A<«ylmu  ( l*atcrsou, 
N.  J.),  3;©.— St.  J.'h  Frci>arat<»ry  Seminary 
(Banii«town,  Ky  ),  a'>8.— St.  J.'s  Sisterhood 
(Kmincttdburg,  Md.),  314  — SLnters  of  St.  J., 
325-<i. 

Jo»«ph  II.  (emperor  of  ricrmany),  168,  335. 

Jor»ephJte:*  of  the  Holy  Cro<«»,  3*23. 

Joshua  or  .Umue  (O   T.),4<  9. 

Journals,  619,  633.  &;c. ;   see  New.spaper8. 

Jovian  (emi)eror),  3"^. 

Joyful  Mysteries,  4-S5-6. 

Juan  de  la  Cruz.  St  ,  3(»2,  8S©. 

Juarez,  Ik'niU)  (l»resident  of  Mexico),  656. 

Jubih>es,  im,  531. 

Judaism,  377-8,  3S7  ;  see  Jews. 

Juda.o  I.Hcariot,  346. 

Ju«Ie,  St.,  498. 

Judea  ( Palfc^tine).  30, 145,  413-14. 

Jud;^ej«(0.  T.),  4U9. 

Jurfira,  23S. 

Judith  (.\pocrypha),  409,  411. 

Ju(;urtha,  82. 

Julia  (mother  of  Aupimtus),  34. 

Julian  the  ApostAtc  (emperor),  38,  46. 

Julian,  Canlinal,216. 

JulianuH,  Didius  (emperor),  87. 

Julian  Year,  34. 

Julius  C8es;ir  or  Cesar.  33,  &c. ;  see  Cesar. 

Julius  I.,  St.  (pope),  156. 

"    II.         "         55,134-5,163,219-20. 
*'    III.       "         163,  22(^1, 225. 


Jano,  41. 

Jupiter,  41, 68.  81, 88.  402. 

JuRtiflcatitm,  U)4-6,  222. 

JuAtinian  I .  (emperor),  47, 196, 906, 64L 

Kaffrarla  or  CatTraria  (AfHca),  691. 

Kallev,  Dr.,4m^,6($0. 

Kankakee  Co. (111.),  810,  567. 

Kansas  (State),  277,  816,  824, 860, 864  ;  and  pl»- 

cfH  marked  "(Kan.)*'. 
Ka^kaskia(Hl.),344. 

Katholi^rhf  Kirchen-Zeitun§  (Ger.  P^per),  610. 
Kathidisrhf  VoUcs-Xeitung  ^  610. 

KatholinrherGlaubrnsboU  "  610. 

Katholisrker  WochenblaU  "  610. 

Kiitholinchfn  Hausbuch  "  610. 

Keating,  Ver>'  Rev.  ItasU,  812. 
Ke^le,  lU'T.  John,  671. 
Kel«o,  Jas.  J.  (Police-Superintendont,  N.  T.), 

Kenrick,  Ahp.  Francis  P.  (Baltimore),  274,  614- 

l»i,  579-S3. 
Keiiriik,  Abp.  Peter  B.  (St.  Louis),  241,280, 

514. 
Kent(Eng.),2S8. 
Kent,  i;ham^llor  James,  670. 
Kentucky   (State),  29^3,  801,805,817,827,640, 

trj*,  and  phices  marked  *'(Ky.)". 
Ken  wood  ( N .  Y . ) ,  324-5. 
Ken  von  Colh»}re  (().),  070. 
Kerfv  (Ireland),  r)84. 
Kewfey,  John,  M.  D.,  669-70. 
Kevs,  112, 12  -1  (cut),  262.  503-4,  616, 680,  680. 
Ki«lnaping,  1()2,  39'),  679 ;  see  i>eraecaiions. 
Ki;in«»l  (China),  lli9. 

King  James's  liiblc,  412,  kc. ;  see  James  I. 
King!*,  1  ,  II.,  HI.,  IV.  /().  T.),  4U0. 
Kings  of  Rome,  Ust  of,  21. 
Kingslev,  Henry  C,  K.'<q.,015. 
Kirwan'  (=  Rev.  N.  Murray,  D.  D.),  187,  410, 

6'->7-8,  ♦i74-6 
KLxs  of  Peace,  193,  273, 4 13,  451,  475  ;    see  Pax 

tfrnm. 
Kissing  the  Altar,  426  (cut),  427. 484, 448, 446-7. 
Kis.-ing  the  Scapular,  538. 
I  Khigeiifort  (Austria),  624. 

Klw.  Henry,  635. 
1  Klostennann,  Very  Rev.  M.,  296.  "* 

'  Knapp,  St.  (.Milwauk<«,  Wis),  327. 
Kneeling,  429-30,  43^,  44(U3, 4 iT,  459,  469,  Ac, 

in  Chap.  XIV.,  561.- K.  (  u-hi-^-ns,  472,— K.- 

Desk.s  and  Stands,  234,  23«<,  472  (cut),  475. 
Knights   Hospitalers,  333.— K.  of  St  Jolin,  K. 

of  Rho4les,  K.   of  Malta,  333.— K.  Templars, 

209,  3i«. —Teutonic  K.,  333. 
Koran,  59 ;  see  Arabic,  Islamism,  Mohammed. 
Kunkler,  Very  Kev.  A.,  324. 
Kyrie  elfison   i2i,  454. 
Lafifinim.  &4o. 
Laboan  (S.K.  of  Asia),  372. 
lAboHTS,  662,  630. 
Lace.2U. 

Urhine  (Canada),  328. 
Ijiconlains  Ibv.  J.  D.  IT.,  151,  209, 571-2. 
I^i  Crosse  ( WU.   an.l  Diocese,  241,  277,  280,  668. 
Ladies  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mar)',  829. 
LmJies  of  the  S;icre<I  Ib.^rt,  324-5.— Ladies  of  the 

8.  H.  of  Mary,  325. 
Iia<lv,  My  or  Our.  550,  &c. ;  see  Mary  the  Yirgin. 
Lafayette,  Cicn.,  700. 
Lafa>ette(Ind.),  a31. 
XjO.  Fontaine,  .'can  (=  John)de,  701-2. 
I^iibiu-h  ( Austria),  b'24. 
Lairs,  19i) ;  see  Laymen. 
liHinez ;  sec  Laynez. 
Laity  ;  see  Laymen. 
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LaUnde  (Fr.  utronomer),  8&4. 

Lamb,  259,  459.— L.  of  God ;   see  Agnw  Dei, 

Jesufl  Christ. 
Lambnuchini.  Cardinal,  190, 193. 
Lamennais,  Abbe  H.  F.  R.  de,  571. 
Lamentations  (O.  T).  409. 
Lamp,  56,  59, 470,  472, 474,  631,  &c. 
Lamy,Bp.  J.,281. 
Lancashire  (Eng  ),  357. 
Lando  or  Landus  (pope),  159. 
LangenAslder,  Ker.  £.,  289. 
L'Anse  (Mich.),  325. 
Lan8ingburg(N.  Y.),803. 
Lantern,  56,  59,  459,  472,  646, >o. 
Laoeoon,  67. 
Lappets,262. 

Lapsed,  105  ;  «ee  Relapoed. 
Laredo  (Tex.),  306. 
Lares.  41. 
La  Salle,  Abbe  J.  B.  de,  8S0.— La  Salle*i  Treatise 

on  the  Duty  of  a  Christian,  604. 
La  Salette  (France),  688-4. 
Las  Casas,  299. 

I«jU.>fiti,  r.iutit  O.  P.  de,  608-12. 
Xtiaiaa  tfa^licn  IKotiin],  «it,  m,  207-8,  291.— L. 

OoancilB,  m,  «&>  125, 12S,  13^*,  17(>,  204, 207-8. 

tm-20,  n^,  m,  ajo,  89i,4(jrj,5iT9  519.576, 

mm,  rS3,  ill.-L.  Pahve  (Kome),  60,  66. 

Latlme?,  Hp^  Hugh,  H)&. 

LatlD,  ti2,  67,  B4,  111,  119, 170,  ITS,  186, 187. 
222,  23S,  »*1'2,  aJB,  271,  S'ii*  4i  id,  411,428, 
425,  430,  44S,  4U,  WD,  m,  475-7,  480-1, 489, 
41>^,  .911  /fjCkCi,  fil#,  till,  527 ,  &73,  Cii3,  700  ;  see 
YulpiCtv— L  Cliarch  &  Eite^aiiO  Latins,  207, 
SIB,  23^3,  2S4,  3^3  &.d~  ;  nee  Ik^uiim  Catholic 
Gbdnib.'L&tiiiity ,  23S.— Uttvin^d,  428,  706. 

L»  Tnppci  J  am  Trappe,  Trap^ts. 

Xaerobe  {Pa.},  289,  806, 884. 

LauOK,  IjiHdfi,  424,  MS. 

LaurcDx  St.  (It.  V.),  §47^ 

Laurentios  (=  Lawrence  ;  antipope),  157. 

Lausanne  (Switzerland),  218,  651. 

LaTalette,  352. 

Lavatory,  472. 

Lawrence,  Basilica  of  St.  (Rome),  62,  476.— 
Church  of  St.  L.  (=<San  Lorenzo ;  Rome),  82 ; 
(N.  Y.)359. 

Lawrence  (Mass.),  308,  827. 

Lawyers,  148,  380,  kc.  \  see  Canon  Law. 

Laymen  and  Laity,  188,  239  40,254,284,290, 
876,  387,  395,  449,  452,  455,  607,  509,  553,  565, 
668^,620,  623,  637, 640, 662, 681,  687,  692.— 
Lay-brothers,  289,  ic.  In  Ch.  VIII.,  611.— 
Lay -pupils,  349,  &c.— Lay -sisters,  304,  &c.,in 
Chap.  VIII. 

Laynes  (or  Lainez),  James,  348- 

Luarista,  or  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission,  310-13,  318,  369, 539. 

Luarus,  Priory  of  St.  (Paris),  312. 

LeaTenworth  City  (Kan.),  3^. 

Lebanon  (mountain  of  Syria) ;  see  libanus. 

Lebanon  (Pa.),  306. 

Lebanon  (Ky.),  327. 
'LebrUa,388. 

Leelerc,  Rer.  John,  400. 

Le  Correspondent  (=  The  Correspondent),  664. 

Lectern  or  Lectum,  472-8. 

Lector  {=  reader),  256  ;  see  Reader. 

Lectures,  Public,  409. 

Legate  (of  pope),  101, 191,  204-6, 207,  216,220-1, 
226-6,  275,  §34-5, 348,374-5,202,394  ;  see  Am- 
bassador,  Envoy,  &c.— L.  a  latere^  189. 
r,  Rer.  Jean  (=  John),  897-8. 
r  (Ireland),  617. 


Lemanooskl,  Col.,  386. 

Lembeig  (Austria),  624. 

Lemieux,Mr.,586. 

Lemonnier,  Rer.  A.,  322. 

Le  Moniteur  Catholique,  688. 

Lenormant,  388. 

Lent,  261,  430,  434,  447, 462-3, 406-602, 609, 619, 

Leo  the  Tsaurian  (emperor).  94. 

Leo  I.,  the  Great,  St.  (pope),  93,112,167,2064, 

347  o09. 
Leo  li.,  St.  (pope),  158,206. 
"    III.   "       '^     158. 

IV.  "       "      63,169. 

V.  "      m 

VI.  "      159. 

VII.  "      159. 

VIII.  (pope  or  antipope?),  160. 
'   IX.  (pope),  128,  161. 

<  X.       ''       135-6,  163,  199,  296,  680,686, 

676. 

<  XI.  (pope),  163. 

*  XII.  "  187,  164,  177,181,188,887-8, 
410. 

Leo,  Henry,  888. 

Leo,  ReT.  P.  Jm566. 

Leon  (Spain),  3t7. 

Leonine  City  (Rome),  68,  86. 

Leonists,  893. 

Leopold  Association,  870. 

Lepidus,  Marcus  .£inilius,  86. 

Le  Propagateur  Cathoiique,6il9, 

Leresche,  616. 

Les  Adieux,  364. 

Levate,  429. 

Leviticus  (O.  T.),  409. 

Lewdness,  627,  &c. ;  see  Immorality,  Ilberttn- 
ism,  Licentiousness,  &c. 

Lewis,  Prof.  Tayler,  LL.D.,  416. 

LewlBton  (Idaho),  359. 

Ubanus  (=  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Syria),  109. 

Liberals  and  Liberalism,  138-9,290,671-8,680, 
641,  647,  653, 656-6,  659,  699,700. 

Liberia  ( Africa),  69L 

Liberian  Basilica  (Rome),  61. 

Libcrius  (pope),  61, 156. 

Libertinism,  834,  Chap.  XXVI.,  &e., ;  see  Im- 
morality, Ac. 

Liberty  (of  speech,  press,  conscience,  &e.),  88-9. 
405,  602.  560, 671-2,  676,  686,  621,  629,  637-61, 
693  4,  699,  700 ;  see  Relicrious  Liberty,  kc. 

Libius  SeTerus  (emperor),  89. 

Libraries,  66-7,  Vo.— Vatican  Library,  66-7. 

Libya  (N.  Africa),  30. 

Licentiousness,  608  ;  see  Immorality,  Lewdness, 
&c. 

Licinian  (from  Cains  Udnius  Stolo,  Roman  trib- 
une and  consul)  Law,  24. 

Licinius  (emperor),  38,  44-6. 

Lieber,  Prof.  Francis,  LL.D.,  596. 

Lights,  236,  256,  480,  460,  477,480,499,600; 
see  Candle,  Lamp,  lantern,  ke. 

Uguori  (or  Ufforio),  St.  Alfbnso  do,  818, 638.— 
Liguorians,  818  ;  see  Redemptoristi. 

Lilia,  Rer.  V.,  312. 

Linia(Peru,  S.  A.),  886. 

Limbo,  626. 

LinU  (Austria),  624. 

Unus.  St.  (bp.  of  Rome?),  122, 164-6. 

List  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  U.  S.,  278- 
81 ;  of  Cardinals,  190-4 ;  of  ISmperon  of 
Rome,  36-9  ;  of  Kings  of  Rome,  21 ;  of  Popet 
and  Antipopes,  154-^4 ;  of  R.  C.  Periodicals  in 
U.S.,  619;  see  Tables. 

litanies,  239,  242, 247, 872, 466, 484^  688. 
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LitenUaiT,  620, 668,  706,  ke. ;  im  Booka,  ke. 

Uttle  CaUMhixm,  244,  253. 

little  omre  of  Our  Iiuly,  687. 

Uttle  lUKk  (Arkj  and  DioceM,-  246,  177,  270, 

Little  »\nten  of  the  Poor,  829  ^ 

LlturKfcn,  266. 

LiturKii>i«,  U8.  201,  242,  267, 428. 

Liverpool  (Kng.),  626-6. 

LinnKKoiiary,  466,  487-8. 

LloifnU^  Dou  Juan  Antonio,  886,  888-9,  611. 

Lo(>l(|K>rt(N.  Y.),  Sai). 

Loifff»«,  pi.  L<tggif,  66. 

LoUanlH,  706. 

LonilHinh,   Umhardy  (N.  Italy),  47,  126,129, 

87r>,(il4  lA,  023. 
London  (Can.),  868. 
London  (KnK  ),  20, 178, 197,  810.  612,  660,  612, 

626  <Wl-2,  706  -L.  ll«gi»t«r,  681.— L.  Tlm«  ; 

KNs  TinieK  ( Ix>ndon). 
Longanimity,  412. 
Long  Inland  (N.  Y  ),  806. 
Longuell<(;an.),828. 
LcM>g(M»toi^  (Ind.),  831. 
L(K>t<>ni<,Hp.  L.,280. 
Lonl,  Our,  4*J*},  &c.;  nee  Jetas  Chiiat.— Lord^s 

Day,  <i3»i,  Ac;   r^ee  Sunday. ->Lonl'f  Prayer, 

8t3U,  415, 43i,  440-1,  449, 464^,  468, 477, 486-8, 

620,  627,    685-8,  (XX).— Lord'a   Supper,    167, 

422-3.  &r.;  mw  Eucharist,  Man. 
Lord<«,  llouH*  of,  t.80-1. 
Lore  mo,  (Church  of  San  (Rome),  62.  82;  see 

LaurentiuM,  LAwrvnce. 
Loretto(Fa.),  8(X>. 
Loretto(Ky.),  827. 
LoretU),  Litany  of  Our  Lady  of,  484. 
Loretto,  SiMtera  of,  327. 
Lorraine  (France  and  liermnny),  161,  221. 
LoH  Angelefl  (Cal.)  and  Llocetw,  277,  281,296, 

313,  663. 
LoiweM  of  the  R.  C.  Church,  672,  Ac,  in  Ch. 

XXV in.,  708. 
Ix>thairo  (French  emperor),  48. 
Lotteries,  88,  6()8. 
lx)ughlin,  Bp.  John,  270,  279. 
LouLi  I.  U  Debonnaire  (Fr.  emperor),  48. 

"     II.  "  **  48, 

^'     the  German  (king  of  Germany),  48. 

"     VlIl.(Fr.  king),  393. 

'*     IX.  (=St.  LouIb;    Fr.  king),  296,  870, 

644.— Cathedral  of  St.  L.   (St.   Louin,  Mo.), 

648  ;  (New  Orleans,  La.),  648.— Church  of  St 

L.  (Bufliilo,  N.  Y.),  666-7.— Abbey  of  St.  L. 

on  the    Lake    (Min.),    668.— St.  L.'b  Select 

French  luHtitute  (N.  Y.),  820. 
Louis  XII.  (king  of  France),  134-6. 

..     XIV.     ♦•    "        "       296,862,898-9,404 

<i     XVI.      "    *'        "        644. 

"     Philippe"    «        "        137il89. 
LoulHtana  (State),  109,  806, 818,  816,  867-9,  649, 

660-7,  and  places  marked  "(La.)". 
Louisville    (Ky.)   and   Diocese,   277,  279,  296, 

801,  806,  aw,  817,  822-8,  827-8,  867, 619, 668, 

Louisville  (0.),  284,  830. 

Louvre  (Palace  of  Paris),  401-2- 

Low  Churchman,  670.— Low  Mass,  424,468, 466, 
&c.,in  Ch.  XIV.,  6G4;  see  Maaa.— Low  Son- 
day,  243,  469,496. 

Lowell  (Mass.),  820, 827. 

Lower  Canada  *  see  Canada. 

Loyola,  St.  Ignatius;  see  Ignatlna  Loyola.— 
Loyola  College  (Baltimore,  Md.),  868. 

Loysbn,  Rev.  Charles,  802;  see  Hyadnthe 
(Father). 


Lnca,  Cardinal  de,  191, 198, 284, 9i0. 
Luca,  Chevalier  Fred,  de,  164. 
Lucas,  Fieldhig,  Jr.,  412. 
Lucca  (Italy),  166,  161,  649. 
Lurero  (Sp.  Inquisitor), 888. 
Luria  St.,  440. 
Lurina,  .St.,  84. 
Lucius,  St.  (pope),  166. 
••        II.       '♦       Itil. 
"       III.    "      161,894. 
Ludnvisi,  Villa  (Rome),  69. 
Luers,  Bp.  J.  II.,  279. 
Luke,    St.    (evangelist),    128,    4864>^-At.  "LH 

Church  (N.  Y.i,670. 

Luna  (=nioon),  41,  470,  478.  

Luna,  Peter  de,  131  ;  kv  Benedict  XIII. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  71,  Ac,  inCh  Vill. 

L'l'nirers  Hfliuiriij-,  CbO. 

Lustrum,  Lustre,  1;3»». 

Luther,  Martin,  UD,  136,  141,  220,  802, 416, 686. 

G27.  .        I        .     -f        .        t 

Lutheran,  1A3,  Km,  176-7,  879,  674. 

Luxemburg  <  Holland  or  Germany),  106,  689, 

Lyman,  Dwljiht  E.,  6<»-70. 

Lynch,  Bp.  P.  N.,  ^8. 

Lynch,  Kov.M.,  281). 

Lyons  t  France),  116-16, 191,  204,  208-9, 219,  228, 

-m,  245,  279,  8»59,  sfe,  487,  684,  672,  686. 
Macao   (!hina),  »u    U90. 
McAuiey,  Catharine,  304. 
Maccabees  or  Machabeea,  I.  and  II.  (ApociT- 

pha»,4Ui),  626-7. 
McCarron,  Rev.  Mr.,  271. 
Macchiavelli,  Niccolo(=  Nicholas),  627. 
McCloskev,  Abp.  John,  148,  241,  270,  279,  645. 
McCloHkey ,  Bp .  >Vm . .  279. 
McCric,  Thomaj*,  D.  D.,  179. 
Mace- Bearers,  148. 
Macedon    and    Macedoniana,   80. — ^Macedonian 

Wars,  30. 
McFarland,  Bp.  Francis  P.,  280. 
McGiil,Bp.  J.,278. 
Mc(iUl,  Vory  Rev.  J.  A.,  279. 
Machahees  ;   sec  Maccabees. 
McIIale,  Abp.  John,  246- 
Macheboeuf,  Bp.  J.  P.,  281. 
McKeon,  John,  Esq.,  148. 
McKeon,  Rev.  John,  669-70. 
McLeod,  Kev.  C  Donald,  669-70. 
McMahon,Rev.  A.,  289. 
Macon  (Ga.),  306. 
Macotera  (Spain),  198. 
McQuaid,  Bp.  B.  J.,  280. 
McSherrj-stown  (Pa.),  825. 
Madlai,  Francesco  and  Rosa,  649. 
Madagojscar,  (African  island),  878,  691. 
aiailcira  (^island  or  islands),  110,  404,660,  674, 

68U,691.-M.  wine,  461. 
Mademo,  Carlo,  66. 

Matll«>n  (N.  J.),  814, 816,  889-40,  668-9. 
Madison  (Ind.),  331. 
Madonna  ( =  My  Lady,  ».  e.,  the  Virgin  Mary), 

Wi.— Madonna  deUa  pieta.  660. 
Madrid  (Spain),  20,  386,  061-2,  686. 
Madura  (iUndostan),  867. 
Magazines,  617-21. 
Magdalen  Asyluma  and  Blagdalena,  828-9,  frc, 

inCh.  Vllt  -Bill 

Magdak^ne  I*arish  (Rome),  628. 
Magdeburg  (Prussia),  291. 
Magi^  Chapd  of  the  (Cologne,  Gennany),  642. 
Maf^.^fr  (rs  maator)-general,  298. 
MagLstrates,  848,  361,  874, 876-7, 406-7, 
Magnentius  (Vmiperor),  88. 
Magnesia  (Asia  Minor), 80. 
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Maini 


I,  Albertus, 


Her.  A.  812. 


1, 146. 

Maine  (State),  305,  M6,  649,  064,  and  fdaees 

marked  'HMe.)". 
Maistre,  De,  888. 
Maim,  Henry,  660-70. 
MiO<»^  (emperor),  89. 
Major  Orders,  448 ;  see  Orders  (Holy). 
Malacca,  866. 

MalacU,  Mdlaehias  (0.  T),  409. 
Maladminiatration,  181 ,  844. 
Malaga  (Spain),  660,  685— M.  wine,  461. 
Matebnmche,  Nicobui,  311. 
Mallnes  (=  Mechlin  in  Belgium),  672,  682. 
Malta  (island),  883,  689.— Knights  of  M.,  888. 
Mamertine  Prison  (Rome),  82. 
Mamertineii  (in  Sicily),  27. 
Manages,  Pray er^f_  (Apocrypha),  409. 


iayonk(Pa.),297,{ 
Manchester  (Eng.),  569. 
Manchester  (nTTi.),  805, 604. 
Mandarin  (Ela.j,  326. 
Jfaiu/attfm,60(). 
Manhattan  (=  N.  T.  island),  19.— Biaahattan- 

ville(in  N.  Y.  city),  270. 
Maniohean  and  Manicheirai,  874, 887,  892. 
Maniple  259-60.263. 
MankatD(Min.),327. 
Manning,  Abp.  Henry  E.,  241, 681. 
Maotencci,  Signor  C,  614-15. 
Mantle,  189,  iS*,  302,  362 ;  Ke  Drew,  Habit. 
Marble,  56,  75,  470,  476,  479,  543,  &i7-9,  684, 

&c 
MareelUna«»,  St.  (pope,  138, 166, 440. 
MarcelluB  I.,  St.  (pope),  1.56. 

11.  *'       163,221. 

MarcelliM,  Christopher.  125. 
Maroellus,  Claudius,  29. 
Marches,  the  (Central  Italy),  180, 133-4,  614. 
March!,  Father,  84. 
Marchionni,  Carlo,  65. 
Marcian  (emperor  of  the  East),  206. 
Marcus,  St.  (pope),  156. 
Marforio  (Rome),  t3. 

Margaret   wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France),  401. 
Maria  ( =  Mary ),  61,  63-4,  71.  80-1. 
Mariaiius  IIi.«5tbry  of  Spain,  878. 
Maria  Theresa  (German  empress),  800. 
Marinas  1 .    or  Martin  1 1 .  (pope) ,  158. 
"      II."        "      III.    "       169. 
MarionCo.  (Ky.),  827. 
Marias,  Caius,  32. 
Mark,  FesUval  of  St.,  498.— Oospel  of  St  M., 

499. 
Mark,'  Cardinal  of  St.,  210. 
Market  St.  (Baltimore,  Md.),  412. 
Markoe,  Wm.,669 
Marksville  (La.).  330. 
Maronitoit.  109,  267,  423. 
Marozia.  127. 
M^uetto  (.Mich.)  and  Diocese,  277,  279,  808, 

Marquisette,  263. 

Marriage.  99,  101, 128.  204.  267-8,284-6,870,401, 
452,  520,  561,  585,  642, 668 ;  see  Celibacy,  Mat- 
rimony, MonoHtics,  Priests,  &c. 

Mars  (jffvl),  21,  41,  73.— Field  of  M.  (Rome),  26, 
83,8.j. 

Martin  I.  (pope\  158. 
»»       II.    "       158 ;  see  Marinus  I. 
'*       III.   '^       159:  see  Marinas  U. 
"        IV.  (pope),  162. 

"       V.       '»      132,  163,  208,  2U,  214-16, 
808,362.  >        .        »        I 


Martin,  Bp.  Aug.,  279. 
Martin  (bp.  of  Tours),  284. 
Martini,  Abp.  Anthony,  420. 

Martyrs.  98.  166,  284,  837,  866,400,486,441, 
448,  488,  535,  580,  696,  706. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  61,  63-4,  92-8, 103, 106, 110, 
166,  173,  182,  238,  261-2,  300-1,  8u3,  306,  817, 
319,  321,  323-5,  827, 829-80,  882, 362.  866. 400, 
419,  424,  426,  434,  486, 465-6,461, 478,  4<7-80, 
4S3  93,  496,  498,  606-7,  636, 53< -8,  640, 660, 
630-6,  638,  709.— Academy  of  ^t.  M.  (Cindn- 
naU,  0),  466.— Basilica  of  St.  M.  M^or 
(Rome),  61-2.— Cathedral  of  St.  M.  (San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.),  649.— Chureh  of  St.  M.  (Boston, 
Mass.),  859, 644;  (\ew  Haren,  Ct.)666;  (Al- 
exandria, Va.)  a^O.— Church  of  St.  M.  of  the 
Angels  (Rome).  63,  80 ;  of  the  People's  St.  M. 
(Rome),  64  ;  of  St.  M.  at  the  Martyrs  (=  Pan- 
theon, Rome),  81 ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  dacred 
Mount  (Rome),  64  ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Miracles 
(Rome),  64 ;  of  St.  M.  on  Minerra  (Rome),  64, 
143 ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Foot-print  (Rome),  64 ; 
of  St.  M.  the  Greater  (Trent,  Austria).  220 ; 
of  St.  M.  Immaculate  (New  Uaren,  Ct.),  646. 
—St.  M.'s  College  (Montreal  Diocese,  Can.), 
858.— Convent  of  St.  M.  (So.  Orange,  N.  J.), 
836 ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(St.  Joseph's  Co..  Ind.),  823.— Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  M.,  820.— St.  M.'s  Female  Hospital 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  315 —St.  M.'s  FemaTe 
School  (N.  Y.),  316.— St  M.'s  Hospital 
(Quincy,  lU.),  296.— Mother-House  and  Insti- 
tute, St.  M.  of  the  Woods  (near  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.),  aSl. -Order  of  St.  M.  of  Mount  Carmel 
(=  Carmelites),  801.— St.  M.'s  Orphan  Asy- 
lum (Madison,  N.  J.),  316.— Associated  Pro- 
fessors of  St.  M.'s  Seminary  and  St.  M.'s 
Univemity  (^Baltimore,  Md.),  818.— Workhouse 
of  St.  M.  of  the  Angels  (Rome),  71. 

Mary  (Christian  at  Rome),  123. 

Mary  and  Martha  Society,  466. 

Mary  I.  (Eng.  queen,  1558-8),  404. 

.Mary  II.        "  1689  94),  899. 

Mary  or  Mary  Stuart  (queen  of  Scotland),  681. 

Mary  Angela,  Mother,  m 

Mary  Caroline,  Sister.  827. 

Maryland  (Stated,  802,  806,813,816,319,867, 
359,  549,  604,  637-8,  640,  665-7. 

Marvsvillo  (Cal.),  327. 

Masinissa,  29. 

Masquerading.  498-9. 

Mass,  92-1, 106, 140, 148, 168,  234,  242,  247,  264- 
62,  272-4,  3*6,  363,  385,  422-48,  &c.,  in  Ch. 
XIV.,  40i->,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVI.,  519-20, 650,  661, 
4,  616,  630,  640 ;  see  Dead,  High  M.,  Low  M., 
Solemn  M.,  &c.— M.  book,  428,  478,  &c. ;  see 
Blissal.- M.  for  the  Bridegroom  and  Bride, 
454  ;  for  the  Dead.  425, 4^,  44^),  446,  464, 469- 
572  ;  of  the  Holy  Ghoi*t,  197, 240,  424. 

Massachusetts  (State-,  19,  279,  806,  316,649, 
667-61, 600,  604-5,  610, 638,  664. 

Massacre  ;  see  Bartholomew,  Irish,  Persecntion, 
Waldenses,  &c. 

Massillon,  J.  B.,811. 

Mastai  Ferretti,  138  ;  see  Pius  IX. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  235-7, 242 ;  of  NoTioas, 
289,  823,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIU. ;  of  the  Sacrad 
Palace,  299. 

Master-key  of  Popery.  612. 

Matamoros.  Manuel,  660. 

Matanias  (Cuba),  667. 

Maternity,  Sodality  of  the  Holy,  466. 

Mathieu,  Cardinal,  192,  245. 

Matilda,  Countem,  129  :  =  St.  M..  634  ? 

Matin,  Matins,  285-6, 298, 424, 448-9, 478. 
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Matrimony.  104, 222,  449,  4624 ;  Me  Marrkge. 

Maitanln,  CanUnal,  m  194 

Uattei,  Caniinal,  191,  288. 

Matthew,  Feetiral  of  St.,  486.— Gospel  of  St 

M.,  499  ;    (8:  1-12)  418-14  ;  ^6:  9-18;  416  ;  (IB- 
IS, 19)  12U. 
Matthiiu,  St.,  120.  440. 
Matthieu,  246  ;  m«  Mathien. 
Matti«on,  Her    Ilinun,  D.O.,  366,618-21,666, 

mis,  e?2,  676-«0,  686-7. 
Matutinum^  448. 
Maundy-ThumUy,  167-8,  461,  464,  466,  476, 

480,  491,  496,  49.-6U1,  m. 
Maur,  BeDedictines  of  St.,  288. 
Maurorel,  401 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  221. 
Mauritius  (inland),  110,  691. 
Maxentius  (emperor),  38,  44,  78,  88. 
Maxima  quidrm  ( =  cTen  the  greatest),  166. 
Maximilian  I.  ( em p<fror  Germany),  1^4  6. 
Maximilian  Joficph  (emperor  Mexico;,  665-6. 
Maximian  (emperor),  87,  44. 
Maximin,  Mnxi minus  (emperor),  87,  48-4. 
Maxiniin  Daxa  (emperor  M,  44-6. 
Maximin  (French  rhepherd-boy),  684. 
Maximua  (emperor),  S^,  46. 
Mayence  (tiermany  j,  182 ;  lee  Meats. 
May8YUIe(Ky.),806. 
Maudoi,  Giuseppe  (=  Joseph),  60. 
MeadvilIe(Pa),32&. 
Meaux  (France),  400. 
MechUn  or  Malines  (Belgium),  672,  682. 
Medals,  403,  466,  682^,  &c.— St.  Bartholomew's 

Medal,  403,  706. 
Mediator.  265  ;  see  Jesus  Christ,  Saints,  kc 
Medici,  136,  402. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  82,  40,  49-61. 
Meetingx,  Religious,  404-6,  &c.,  in  Chs.  XI.. 

XII.,  XXVII.,  &c. 
Melanie  (Fr.  shepherd-rirl),  684. 
Melchiades,  St.  (pope),  166. 
Melchizedek,  20,  439. 
Melcher,  Bp  J.,280.  ' 
Meletius  (bp.  of  Antioch),  205. 
Memento  for  the  Living,  486-6  (cut);   for  the 

Dead,  439-40  (cut). 
MemphU  (Tenn.),  801. 
Menageries,  688. 
MenaKha(Wis),  297. 
Mendicant  Monks  or  M.  Orders,  208,  290,  292- 

804,  309,  362 ;  nee  Mendicity. 
Mendicity,  187  ;  see  Beggars,  Mendicant  Monks, 

Ac. 
Mendota  (Min.),  826. 
Menelaus  (king  of  Sparta),  78. 
Menno  (Dutch  reformer),  n89. 
Ments  (=  Mayence  in  Germany),  182, 210. 
Mephitis,  42. 
Mercer  Co.  (0.),  824. 
Mert;ury,41,492. 
Mercy,  Sisters  of;  see  Bisters  of  Mercy.— Bodety 

of  the  Fathers  of  M.,  820. 
Merid,  St.  Angela,  807. 
Merindol  (France),  401. 
Merit,  617,  680,  m-40. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  J.  U.,  179, 400, 686. 
Merode,  Monsignor  de,  140. 
Mertel,  Cardinal,  194. 
Mesopotamia  (AsU).  88, 40. 
Mexsana^  now  Messina  (Sicily),  27.^ 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jeraa  (R.  0. 

Magazine),  619. 
MeteUa  Cecilia,  76  6. 
Metensians  (=  people  of  Meis),  176. 
Methodism,    Methodist,    Methodist  BplaooiMa 


Church,  90,  906,  886,  406, 694, 620-1,  «8-9, 

67U-1,  674,  676,  6<9. 
Metropolitan,  and  M .  Bishop,  Church,  Covaneil, 

&c.,  102,  187,  202-3,  :flU7,  268,266,  260, 6tf; 

f^te  Archbishop. 
Metz  (France),  176,  400. 
Mexico,  Mexican.  283. 237, 867-8, 862,  886, 586, 

618,  666-6,  687-8. 
Micah,  Mtekeas  (0.  T.),  409. 
Michael,   St.  (Archangel),  76,  426, 488, 466, 4(82, 

498,  606.— Hospital  of  St.  M.  (Home),  71.— St. 

M.'s  Retreat  0^    Uoboken,  N.  J.j,   8U-U 

(cut),  384. 
Michael  111.  (emperor  of  East),  907. 
Michael  Angelo ;  see  Angelo  (Michael). 
Michaelmas  ( =mass  of  bt.  Michael)  -day,  486. 
Miehfas  (=  Micah  in  0.  T.),  400. 
Michigan  (State),  816,  649,  604,  666,  and  placet 

marked   '(Mich.)'. 
Middle  Ages,  406.  626, 688  4, 647. 
Middle  Colonii«  or  States  (U.  B.),  610. 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  ,496. 
Miege,  Bp.  J.fi.,281 
Milan  (Italy),  49.  71,  161-8, 176, 219, 921, 2I6» 

886,  419,  428,  499,  642,  686-6. 
MileTl(N.  Africa).  117. 
Milhau  (France),  191. 
Miliury  Orders,  838. 
Milton,  John.  898,  694. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  and  Diocese,  977,981,907-8, 

314,  327,  067,  369,  663-4.— Milwaukee  Bt.  (M.), 

327. 
Minarets,  644. 
Minerra,  41,  64. 
Minneapolis  (Min.),  826. 
Minnesota  (State),  289,  801,  649,  668,  and  placet 

marked  "(Min  )". 
Minor,  John  D.,  699,  600. 
Minor  Friars  &  M.  Obserrants ;  see  Minorifeea. 
Minor  Orders,  266-6,  268, 262,  967 ;  see  Oid«n 

(Uoly). 
Minorites.  Minor  Friars,  Minor  Obserrmnts,  148, 

293,  372 ;  see  Franciscans. 
Minster  (0.),  824. 
Miracles,  63,  267,  298,  806,  484,  489,  492,  408, 

631-6. 
Miramon,  Gen.,  666. 
Mirrors,  643. 
Miserere  ^biX). 

Missa^  423 ;  see  Ite  missa  est. 
Missal,  138  (cut),  in,  423,426,487,445,447, 

449,  464,  462,  473, 497,  60S.— M. -stand,  478. 
Mission,  Missionary,  100. 186. 195,  288,  268,  298, 

296,  298  99,  811 12,  818-19,  324,^7,  848-60, 

866-9,  861-78,  375,  893-4,  m,  468,  649, 600, 

674,  686-8.— Mission-house,  827,  l^c,  in  Ch. 

Tin. 
Mississippi  (rirer),  667;    (state),  805,  816,666, 

and  places  marked  'MMpi.)'\ 
Missouri  (state),  296,  3(X2,  §56,318,  816, 867, 860, 

649,666. 
Miter,  Mitered  ;  see  Mitre. 
Mithridates  (king  of  Pontua,  Asia),  82. 
Mitre,  or  Miter,  93, 119  (cut),  148-4, 286-9, 249, 

259, 261-2  (cuts).  264,  270-4,  846,  <^.— Mitred 

or  Mitered  ( =  having  a  mitre,  wearing  a  mi- 
tre), 286, 240,  290,  334,  846. 
Mobile  (Ala.)  and  Diocese,  277, 279,806,822,844, 

868  9,668. 
Mobs,  406,  658-60 ;  see  Persecution^^ot^  ke. 
Mohammed,  66.— Mohammedans,  888,  8i0,  874, 

889,  644,  602 ;  see  Islamism,  Saracens,  Turks, 

&c. 
Mohilow,  177. 
Moire-ontique,  2684 ;  see  Drefli. 
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ilfr! u c <  n   I  • : q ri < !  -     >1  ol tKH'MH ,  888, M8k 

j»1 1  ;  see  Mittuwtk. 

M  ./*e.,lij  Ch.  Tilt,  8784, 

mi    «^»  Mou,L*tu  ,  Monk. 
JfAoutio,   MonMUdMn,  2tr7, 2B8,  373,  448,  &H£ , 

$08.  630,  6G(»  ftc  ;  HM  MoDkf,  Uiden  (Jli^Ug 

MoBkiitickin  (by  Sir  Wm.  DttgOato,  G^pt.  J«bft 

»J  126. 143  4, 207«  290, 881,  ffiO,8»l, 

4h  &40.  614,  «»,  031. 918,  (Kk, 
71K5 ;  •^^  ^  rinr,  slomulle.  Effttkr^  Ac. 

»j  .  1.,  :.-rr*, 

Slon-iK.it'^.-    '.        ::  ,    r>34. 

Aibn^r^if,^,,.  f  -  my  1«t4),  140-1, 

IT.  i.  I,  l.-M,  ifO, 

Ml ,  i-ouijt  i\i\  &71'2, 

Mourani,  ( i     -i   Terriiorj  ).  377,  281,  300, 

MohU  (—  moncutji  2H5,  &*i 

Mooted  CajhUd^iI  di>],  22l> ;  «v«  .TiUiiu  III. 

MootvtM^ro  (TurkevTK  08M. 

ttdafn^  tG«l.|*iMlIlloww,S46,9T7,2Sl,8ia- 

Moilttirt,  SlmcND,  Count  of,  393^. 

a2S»  S38, 338,  358,  418,  643,  664,  m.  470,675, 

ttoQunieiitit  fr>r  the  iHvul.  4'>i ;  **v  tltimX^  fce. 
Iloort  lb  ilooiinh,  i^l-S  .,  eev  MonxHJO, 
Mam(?(    Mcx  ),  837 
MantUtv,  Monti  Law,  MotiiK  107,  880,  ttl.  866, 

a67, 610,  .[..xj,  ftTs-s**.  &n*,  is^*(>^,  esa^,  ^m  j 

tea  Immorality  4  Lkx'atloui.tusift,  ^. 

Monoo,  C«inlloAJ,  194 

MoMna,  Ladj  Sydney  0.,66. 

Momhlnl.  Cardlcuil,  VJi, 

BfoiimuutI  Aljtwy,  17fl. 

lIofi*l'o^a'^7. 

MorUift],  e^Lr  Suouel,  8^. 

Momtng  Star  {R.  i).  newspiip^r),  619* 

MorooootN    \V   AfHcAj ,  2»S,  6bL 

ttOfOoe,  CAnlltmt,  221 

MurriMnbKN    V),  aOft. 

Hone,  Prof.  Samud  K   B.,70a< 

UorUl  81n.  888.  378,  603.  618-30, 638. 

Mortttn.  tidgikn  { ^  I>ofi  I'io  ^[  ) ,  (MS* 

lEortoD.  iibp  ,  334. 

MoKS  and  Mtmdc  Law,  349,  iVOL  677. 

Mogbolm.  John  L  Von,  &  D.,  92-8,  184,  l&l, 
168,  m ,  22fM{,  286.  813, 861, 893. 

||iwiu*,6U 

Mottier  Chimh.  ffolv,  104,  408,  410.— MoUwr 
BouM,  2da^  &C|  in  Cb.\' lit— Mother  Su- 
perior, 8U4,  ke.,ia  «  b  \  III,— MoUier  of  God, 
106,  kc;  mm  Mary  th«  ViiiflD. 

MottSt  (N   Y,),  648. 

MountalQ  Vh'w  iCal  ),  360 

Uoiint  St  Xiu.tut,  Academy  cC  (Yookart, 
N.  V  ).ail  ItJ(rut). 

Moaming  4^. 

Mofi^bte  reMU,  4d5. 

MouuntfiqUQ  t  AfH»»,  681. 

Monn,  J .  C,  m  oLteuiir  A.,  6fiOL 

M9K«tt*^  261  \  mm  bnm. 

Unk,  Bp  Jfctmilu*.  279.  

M^gnoi,  HlKidlut,  182 ;  Me  ClaDent  Tin. 

47 


tfulbffrrr  St.  (.V.  Y,),S7O,M0;  (llkitlttocv)64S. 


.  574, « 


Mullen,  Bp. 

MuUea,  Hat.  U^ 

Mttntta  cor  mt>> 

Munk-b  Kiemiii  I 

MuEuter  (IrvL&mJ ; 

M  urduf,  606,  686,  fiO-i,  668,  e7»4^,  689,  A«* 

Munlock,  June*,  1>.D.,  UA,  3iM,  33l>,  286-7, 

801-2;  we  MoslMte. 
Murillo,  B.  K.  {^paoiAb  «ribt  s  649^. 
Manmy.  Bmt.  NmOiqIm,  I>.  I>.,  637^,  683,  6i4» 

he,;  am  Klrvnm. 
Uvrrmj.  Bp.,  170. 
»arviedro{8p^},28. 
Miuce,42. 

MtMvunts  (RomeK  67-6,  70,  73. 
Mwk.  MiiakiMiu  4244  w^i  ^i  ^i  ^^4.1  ew 

Cboir,  Oino,  Sbfinf ,  kt^. 
MjTtk,  463. 
3ily»t«iriee  of  BadempUon  or  of  the  Bomj,  466, 


Kaclei',Jler.T.,313. 


8.  tf&S 


(O- TO,  409. 
Naiiw,  BapHouU,  450,-11017  Name, 

Mse  Uoly. 
Nad  tc«(Fnuice),  403-4 
KaplM  (Italy  >  and  >        ^  4'>,  £8,  6IV8r, 

181.  1&,  168,  162  i  ^,if^^^-* 


808,880,389,499, 

Kepolcoo  1    iM 

m,880,3^^' 


MH.  ,  io,m,i88, 

cAoc«),  60,  78,680, 
Nafboone  iFrujic* /,  on'v,  o^'i. 
NflJtII,  JlfoMJijfHor,  2U3. 
NAnJooi,  87. 
Nar*©^,  47. 
NMhrllle  tTon.l  sod  D(oe<«s,  S77,  881, 801,  668. 

Jin'  ■  ,■   ■  '■■-■.        --'1, 

A-.  .  C33, 

N  -77.  m  668. 

.N.  -    •279,884,688. 

N..  >i. 

>L  ,  ■eefkoMi^ 

^.  John  the  Baplkt, 

>  a  of  tbe  N.  (N.  ¥>, 

6*  J. 

Katundiirm,  111,  230,  G40, 

NsTArre  (now  in  Spaiaj,  \fing  of,  401-3,  681. 

Narjino,  Mr.,  148. 

NATO,  66^,  ^.460, 465-0,  473. 479,  612,  Ate, 

Kaaa»cb(0.),  SfiM. 

NAXAfvth  Amlumy  (ti«ar  Banlfllowti,  K^.),«ad 
Staten  of  Charity  «f  2!facaK4h,31*. 

Naaaoo,  Verr  Ri-t  C.  da,  206 

HthnMk.  ,  381, 806.104,  and  plaeei 

maritt^i 
N«bimika  i  itv  (^<'tl.K  28B. 
Ncckesie,  Bp.'L.  de,  318, 
KetCTMs.    686,    711;    Me  Ooloi«l,  fteeOnea, 

8lAT(!*,  fte, 
Kehcmlah,  N^Jtemiat  {Q.  TJ,  406L 
KektAiiiu,  306. 
NeI»niOo.(lty.KlSO. 
JVei»0  Mj^nnn  (~  no  UM  of  yoii),8IL 
Nepoe  (onucror),  88. 
KepluiM,  41, 

N«Tl,  SI.  FbUlp,  186,310. 668. 
Nero  {tmpervru  27, 36, 48, 46, 684, 60, 64^  78, 

82,133^,  134,  3& 
Kerra  (wokimrat) ,  36.  76. 
M«qttaly  ( Waahlngjon,  Terr:)  end  IHoaaee,  377, 
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Naftoriofl  and    NwtcHlanbiin,    306.— Nettorian 

Church,  6»1. 
NetherlADdfl  (=  Holland),   889,   404,  406 ;  see 

Holland.  —  Nethvrland  India  (at  Datch  Baat 

India),  690;  w>e  Dutch. 
Nevada  (State).  316. 
New  Alt>any  (lud  ),  a31. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  and  Dioceie,  202,  270, 277,  280, 

288-9,  297, 314-15, 321,  827, 886,  649,  668,  670, 

New  Bedford,  (Pa.)  880. 

New  Britain  (Ct.),  603. 

Newburg  (0.),  330. 

New  Caledonia  (in  Au<«trala9ia),  690. 

Newca-^tle-upon-Tyuu  (Kug.),  40. 

New  Chrlntlanji,  878. 

New  England  (U.  ».),  19, 148, 202,610,  640,  668, 

676,  710. 
New   Englander    (quarterly),    406,  601,  628-5, 

671-2. 
Newfoundland  (inland).  688. 
New  Uranadu  (S.  A.),  (>>d-4;  nee  Colombia. 
New  HamtiHhiru  (State),  306, 549, 664,  and  places 

marked  *'(N-  *1)"- 
.New  Haven  (Ct.),  305,  314-15,  545,  565-6,  601, 

671. 
New  Haven  (Nol.<ion  Co.,  Ky.),  834. 
New  Holland,  C90  ;  tux  Aujitralia. 
New  Jersey  (State),  148,  202,  316,  549,  555,  604, 

640. 
Newman,  John  H.,  D.  D  ,  810,  671,  681. 
New  Mollcruy  Abbey  (Iowa),  290. 
New  Mexico  (C.  S.  Ter.),  316,  860,  and  places 

marked  *'(N.  Mox.)". 
New  Orleans  (La.)  and  Archdlocene,98,  246,  268, 

276,  279,  301-2,  308,  318-14,  319,  ffil,  328,  825, 

827-31,  857-U,  648,  686,  618-19,  662,  666,  679. 
Newport  (R.  I.),  305. 
Newport  (Ky.).  308. 
New  Bouth  >ValeH  (Australia),  690. 
New  Spain,  362-3 ;  see  Mexico. 
Newspapers,  610,  617-21,  628.  650,  658, 678,  684, 

686,  &c.;  see  Books,  Periodicals,  ke. 
New  Testament,  88,  122-8,  222,  268,  865.  408  12, 

416.  41920,  429,  488,  601,  596,  649-60;    see 

Bible,    Uospi'l,    Scriptures,     books    marked 

"(N.T.)",  &c. 
New  YofU  City  jibd  Ari^hdlfwcw,  IS,  123^  11^,  im^ 

154,  i7j?-it,  im,  im,  m,  24^.  2*12,  m,  ts, 

276,  271*.   ItLHir,  80tH,    905,  3H  16,  S19-21, 
ffiS4-6,  321-0,  33B.  STjS^/,  387,  420j4fji>.  4^,  4*4, 

4;e7-8, 490, 49'i,  SI  A,  m%  mi.m,  6a9-io,  54-^ , 

54G-7, 54t».  566,  &r^t  Ml,  ^70,  m^,  691,5^(1. 
SOS,  619-20.  my-l,  fi30,  «43,  64ft,  658^  6iri, 
fla5-«,  fifO,  674  9,  692,  Til  12  —N.  Y.  Cmi]^ 
nwrclal  Adrortiter,  419.— N,  Y.  iMlljf  Trfbiim  , 
S4f,  Mf^^T.  *53t1-7.  fV3^-^,  iW^-l—S.^.  Dfitiv 
T'l!!.  /'TH  1  V  V  ^^.,  •  v.i-^ '/:i  ■/■ri- 
N.  Y.  Observer  Year- Book  and  Almanac  for 
1871,  6<)6,  6»)7,  G88  1*2.— N.  Y.  PubUc  School 
Society,  594-6.— N.  Y.  Tablet, 570, 592, 619-20, 
646.— N.  Y.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 658. 

New  York  (State),  148,  202,  805.  813,  816,820, 
549,  555,  667-9, 694,  604, 662,  664,  669-70,  677  ; 
see  above,  and  places  marked  "(N.  Y.)". 

New  Dtrwht  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.),  806. 

New  Worid,  296,  »i2-3, 668,  687  ;  see  America. 

New  Zealand  (Australasia),  373,  690. 

Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.),318. 

Nicaragua  (Central  America),  641.— N.  Gawtte, 
641.  

Nice  (Asia  Blinor)  and  Nlcene,  94,  208-7, 222, 
285,  408 :  see  Creed,  Council. 

Nicholas,  St  (bp.  of  Myra  in  A«la  SOnor),  401. 


Nicholas  T.,  Si.  (pope),  115,  169. 
**       II.         ^'        161,  187. 
"       III.        "        l«.-2. 
"       IV.         "        162,294. 
*»       V.     (antlpope),  1U2. 
"       "      (pope),66,66,  74, 168. 

Nleolini,  162. 

Noailles,  Cardinal  de,  170. 

Nobis  quoque  pferaioribus^  440  (cat). 

Noble  Guard  (the  pows),  141, 144,  287.— N.  Or- 
ders (pontiflcal),  191. 

Nocturn,  473  —Nocturnal  Psalmody,  256. 

Nona,  None,  Nones,  448. 

Non-Catholics,  178,  228,  410,  417, 458,  618, 672, 
678. 

Non  Placet,  243,  246-7. 

A'tm  Possum  us,  147. 

Norbert,  .St.  (abp.  of  Magdeburg),  291. 

Norna  (Italy),  286  ;  see  Nun'ia. 

Noris,  C^irdinal,;i89. 

North  Aiiitrica,  109,  290,  318, 824. 867, 868, 870, 
688  :  f«fc  America,  New  World,  kc. 

North  B.nptij.t  Church  (Jem-y  City,  N.  J.),  840. 

North  Carolina  (J'tate),  277-8,  806-6,  664,  670, 
and  plurw  markiHl  "(N.  C.)''. 

Northern  States  and  Men  (in  U.  S.),  610,612. 

North  Madison  (Ind.),  &31. 

Northrop,  Rev.  B.  O,  606. 

Northwewtem  Chronicle,  G19. 

Norwalk(Ct.),645. 

Norway  (Europe),  335,  389,  625,  689. 

Notaries,  223,  2a<,  244,  271,  376,  397.  511. 

Notes  on  the  Bible,  412,  416-17, 419-20,  693,  596 ; 
see  Annotations. 

Notizif,\[A. 

Notre  Dn7ne{=  ourTAdy,  I.e.,  theTirgin  Mary), 
Cathedral  of  (Paris),  802,  666,  5^^.— iY.  D. 
Church  (Montreal,  Canada),  648;  (Bourbon- 
nab  (irove,  111.)  310.— Congregation  of  iY.  D., 
or  J^lsters  of  A^.  Z;.,or  School-Sisters  of  N.  !>., 
826-7 —Iniversity  of  A'.  V.  [322-3  (cut)]  at  a 
plare  called  A'.  I>.  (Ind.),322,  019. 

Nova  Scotia,  290,  618. 

Novatian  (antipope),  166. 

Novetto,  473,  490-1. 

Novice  and  Novitiate  (=  time  or  place  of  bdng 
a  noTico),  28I>,  &c.,  in  Chs.  VIII.  and  IX.— 
Novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Frederick, 
Md.).  368.      • 

Nubia  (Africa),  370. 

Null  and  Void,  5^2.  685,  663-4. 

Numa  Pompiliu^  (king),  21,  26,  42. 

Numbers  (O.T.),40i). 

Numerian  (emi>eror),37. 

Nuniidian  (=  of  Numidia,  now  Algeria),  29. 

Numitor  (king),  21. 

Nun,  85,  94,  I2fi,  143,  3-34,  &c..  in  Ch.  Vni., 
611,  b-28,  i-lU,  6i>4,  668,  679,  70S  ;  see  Orders 
(Religious),  Religious,  &c. 

Nuncio  ( =  iM)|>c'n  ambassador),  177,  196,  199, 
270, 394,  6.34,  f.66,6S2. 

Nunnery,  a34.  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIU.,  676, 680,  682. 

Nuptial  Benediction,  464-6. 

Nursia,  285  ;  see  Norcia. 

Nymphs,  42. 

Oakland  (Oal.),  828. 

Oath  of  a  Priest,  Bishop,  &c.,  107,227,268,  271, 
274-6,  282,  405,  686,  660,  696.— Other  Oaths 
(of  allegiance,  obedience,  &c.),  296,  522,  571, 
678,  680-1,  686,  662. 

Obadiah  (O.  T.),  409. 

Obedience,  227,  247.  268,  2n-2,  282,  287, 298, 
838,  349-60, 868,  522,  btO.  573.  611,  689,  644, 
060, 688, 695;  fee  Oath,  Vow. 
"  '    (Boom),  7S4. 
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Oblate  Fathers,  or  Oblates,  S19-20,  418, 458. 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  S17,  880. 

Oblation,  43G-7,  &c. 

ObUgation,  Uoly  Days  of,  496-6. 619. 

Obolus  (an   ancient  Greek  coin  =  Z}i  cents), 

667. 
Obwrrant,  294-6  (cut),  872  ;  see  Franciscan. 
Obserratory  (in  Rome),  51,  70. 
0.  C.  (=oiI  of  the  catechumens),  478. 
Ooeanica,  680. 
O'ConneU.Bp.  E.,281. 
O'Connor,  Rev.  T.,  312. 
O'Conor,  Charlefl,  Esq.,  148. 
Octave  (=1  the  week  following  a  festtral),  567, 

&c. 
Octavian,  127  ;  oee  John  XII. 
Octavian,   OctavianuSf  or  OctaviaR,  84-6;   see 

Auguiftus  Cesar. 
Odd  FellowH,  390. 
Odenathus  (emperor),  37. 
Odin,  Abp.  J.  M.,  246,  279, 686. 
Odl^ujt,  268. 

Odoarer  (king  of  Italy),  46-7. 
(Ecumenical ;  see  Fkrumenical. 
Offenses  and  Fenaltied,  462,  610, 617-28, 686, 638, 

&c.,in  Ch.  XXVil. 
Offertory,  273,  4i3,  431-2. 
Offices  filled  by  Roman  CathoUcfl,  678-9. 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.),  317.679. 
O'Gorman,  »p.  J.  M.,28l. 
OGorman,  Ml^  Edith,  839  40,  668-9, 
O'Uara,  Bp.  Urn.,  278. 
Ohio  (State),  2{W,  301,  816,  824,  832,  647,  M9, 

599,  600,  604,  664,  and  places  marked  "(0.)". 
0.  I.  (=oii  of  the  infirm),  478. 
Oikoumene,  202. 
Oil  of  Catechumens,  460,  470,  478-4.— O.  of  the 

Infirm,  4<a,  473-4.— Oli re  0.,  461-2,  460,  466, 

4734,  476.— O. -stock,  478  4  (cut). 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  70o. 
Oldenburg  (Ind.),  296. 
Old  School,  006,  676. 
Old  Testament,  222,  408-12,  416,  420,  429,  618, 

626-7,  605;     see    Bible,    Scriptures,    books 

marked  "(0.  T.)'*,  &c. 
OUum  Catechumnwriim  (=0.0.)  and  O.  In- 

firmorum  (=0.  I.),  473. 
OUer,  Rev.  J.  J., 317. 
OUvetans,  288. 

Olmo  (officer  of  Inquisition),  886. 
Olmutz  (Austria),  2i5. 
01ybriu.««  (emperor),  89. 
Omaha  (Neb.),  305. 

0.  M.  C.  and  0.  .M   Cp.  (=  of  the  Order  of  Cap- 
uchin Minorites),  298  ;  see  Capoching 
Onano(  Italy?),  194. 
Opolousa-s  ( lia. ),  308. 
Opiiius  Maerinus  (emperor),  87. 
Oporto  (Portugal),  652. 
Omn(N.  Africa),  888. 
Orange,  Prince  of.  712. 
Orange-colored,  712. 
Orange  Free  State  (S.  Africa),  691. 
Orangemen,  712. 
Orary,259;  sec  Stole. 
OraU  Fra/rcjt  434-5  (cut). 
Oral  to  super  Populum^  447. 
Oratorians,    or    Priests    of  the   Oratorr,  186, 

310-11,668,681. 
Oratorio,  310. 
Order  of  Penitence,  296  ;   see  Penitence  (Order 

of ).— 3d  Order ;  see  Third  Order. 
Orders,  Holy,  104,  222,  266^,  261,  267,448-9, 

462.  469.— MUltary  0.,  888.— Minor  0.,  256-6. 

—Noble  0.,  191.— Beligk>u8  0.,  or  Monastic 


0.,  189,  201,  221,  224,  241,  283^360,  872,  448 
658,  663,  690,  660,  696,  699. 

Ordinary  (=  bishop),  410,  &c. — 0.  (=  the  com- 
monly-iiMd  part)  of  the  3Lu3,  423,  433,  &c., 
in  Ch.  XIV. 

Ordination,  255-8,  262,  267-8,  466, 469,  497 }  see 
Orders  (Uoly),  &c. 

Oregon  (State),  328. 

Or»ron  City  (Oregon)  and  Archdiocese,  246, 277, 
280,662. 

O'Reilly,  Bp.  Bernard,  270. 

OReilly,  Bp.  P.  T.,2i9. 

Oremtu,  4'i^. 

Orfbi,  Cardinal,  193. 

Organ,  474,  500-1 .  6434, 647, 649,  662. 

Oriental,  64 ,  70. 219, 246 :  see  East.— 0.  Prelates, 
Rites,  &c.,  283,  236,  267,  281 ;  see  Congrega- 
tion of  0.  Rites,  Prelates,  Rites,  &c. 

Origen,  677. 

Original  Sin,  91,  96. 104-6, 110. 

Orleans  (France),  246. 

0mamentt<,  459,  &c.  

Orphan  Asylums,  ^3, 183, 296,  &c.,in  Ch.  Till., 
5*),  694,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XXIV.,  7034,  711. 

Omini  Family,  49,  134.— Prince  Dominic  0., 
233. 

Ort^alda,  Canon  Joseph,  872. 

Orvieto  (Central  Italv),  198. 

0.  S.  A.  (=  of  the  Order  of  St.-  Augusthie),  808. 

Osage  Indian  Mia^ion,  827,  359. 

O.  S.  B.  (=of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict),  289. 

Osee  (=  Hosea,  O.  T.),  409. 

0.  S.  F.  (=  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis),  296. 

Ostensorium,  Ostensory,  471,  474-6  (cut),  480-2. 

Ostia  (3.  W.  of  Rome)  and  Ostian,  61,  18<,  191. 

Ostrogoths  (=  Eastern  Goths),  4(. 

Oswego  (N.  Y.),  297,  325,  828. 

Otho  (Roman  emperor),  36. 
*'     (German  emperor),  160. 

Ottumwa  (Iowa),  306. 

Our  BIe«*d  Lady  (=  Mary  the  Virgin),  485,  &c. 

Cur  Father.  588,  &c.;  see  Lord^s  I'rayer. 

Our  Ijady  (=  Notre  Dame^  i.  e.  Mary),  Congre- 
gation of,  826-7.— Abbey  of  0.  L.  of  La  Trappo, 
290.— Church  of  0.  L.  of  Mercy  (Fordham, 
N.  Y.),  359.— Confraternity  of  0.  L.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  of  the  Scapular  of  0.  L.  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  466,  637.— Daughters  of  0.  L.  of  Sor- 
rows, 827.— Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  0.  L. 
of  Angels,  313.— Utany  of  O  L.  of  Loretto, 
4S4  5.— Onier  of  O.  L.  of  Merry,  804,  &c.— 
Scapular  of  0.  L.  of  the  7  Dolors  ( =  Griefii, 
Sorrows),  478.— Slaters  of  O.  L.  of  Charity  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  of  O.  L.  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  328-9.— See  Mary  the  Virgin. 

Our  Lord,  496,  &c.;  see  Jesus  Christ. — Scapu- 
lar of  Our  Lord's  Pa^tslon,  &c.,  638  9. 

Owl,  The  (R.  C.  magazine).  619. 

Oxford  (Eng.),  292,  834,671,  706.-O.  Movement 
andO.  Tracts;  671,  Wl. 

Pacecco.  Cardinal,  176. 

Pachomius,  283. 

Pacific  (Ocean,  islands,  &c.),  878. 

Pacitti,  Rev.  T.,  312. 

Padua  (N.  Italy),  294;  see  Anthony  of  P. 

l*apn,  -ism,   646-6,  692;   see  Heathen,  Idol, 

PainesviUe  (0.),  829. 

Paintings,  235,  403,  460-1,  476,  6434,  661 ;  see 
Pictures,  &c. 

Palaces  (Rome),  43,  66-9, 299. 

Palai.>*,  Bp.  M.  de  St.,  279. 

PaUthie  Hill  or  Mount  (Rooie),  21,51,58,78, 
81,  85.— P.  Jodgee,  18B.— Elector  P.  (Ger- 
many), 210, 212. 
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PalMurio,  Aonio  (==  Antonio  daUa  PagliA),  88L 

PAlermo  (Sicily),  194,  682-4. 

Pale0,42. 

PaleflUne  or  the  Uolr  Und,  81,  48,  100,  122, 

284,  8U1,  870,  479.  682. 
PaleetriiiA  (musical    compoMr),   288;   (dty  of 

Central  Italy),  187, 191. 
Paliano  (Central  Italy),  198. 
PaU,  PaUium,  63,  259,309,  488,  475. 
Pallan  (KoddeM),  41. 
PallaTiclno,  Cardinal  Sfiun,  176, 227. 
Palm-Sunday,  496.  499. 
Pampeluna  (Spain),  848. 
Pan  (god),  41. 
Panebianco,  Cardinal,  198. 
Pantheitm,  -Istic,  166, 280, 262. 
Pantheon  (Rome),  63-4,  69,  70,  80-1. 
PanUni.  Cardinal.  190, 194. 
JPapa,  119;   nee  Pope.— Paparr,  Papal,  Papist, 

90, 120, 127, 881,  ftc.-Papal  Conspiracy  Ex- 

poeed,  614  —Papal  States,  130,  kc]  im  States 

of  the  Church. 
Paphlagonia  (A«ia  Minor),  284. 
Papier  Mae/u,  634. 
Paracciani,  Cardinal,  191-2. 
PaniJWj  4«y-a),  f4l7. 

i»»fftiL'Ma^  (s.  A),  »J8,  tm. 

Panil^Hitiu-nDD,  t  and  U^O.  T-),  A^. 

f»ria  iFtanri^J.  20,  86-7, 9fl,  1S2,  13ft,  17D,  ISHl, 

jsn,  wi.  210,  244^,  m,  mit.  ao2,  wm.  310. 
si2-ia,  3i7j  m  asi,  aoo-To,  aR*i,  401  a,  4m, 

4SCk,  MJ,  67i^,  663, 6»,  633.  650,  fm. 

Fu^h  luid  PuroclibJ,  m  1S7,  2(;7,  2S9,  4&T, 
fiti4,  nl6, 624«  &42,  He,  &B2,  &d,,  In  Ch.  XXt.« 
671, li^,  &(!  ,  Jq  Cb.  MIV.,  828,  664,673. 
677.— P.  Prleat.  lOO-l,  231,  418,  SHi  «H,  687. 
—P,  ."khmLA,  297,  Jtc^  In  €lu,  tilL  and 
XXIV.,  707,  Ao. 

Paritersburg  (w.  Va.),  807. 

Parliament,  British, liO,  680, 682.— Canadian  P., 
686.— P.  (-  high  Judicial  court)  of  Paris, 
861-2,  402. 

Paima  (Italy),  168,  2S2. 

Parochial  (=of  a  pariflh) ;  see  Pariah. 

Parsonage,  276,  667, 666. 

Parthian8,33,41. 

Parton,  James,  669. 

Pascal  (BlaiM5)  and  his  ProTlnctal  Letters,  862. 

Pascha  (=  paMover),  601  .—Paschal  Candle,  468, 
469,  601.— Paschal  Commuoion,  619. 

Paschal  (antipope),  168. 
*«  1.  (pope),  169. 
w  II.  '^  161. 
"       III.  (anUpope),  161. 

PMqnali  ]=Ludorico  Pascbali,  or  Louis  Pas- 
chal), 881. 

PMquin,  78. 

Paasavalli,  Monslgnor,  288. 

PmbIod  (of  .lesus  (%rl8t),466,479,499,  600,  607, 
686,  688-9;  see  Scapular,  &c.  — P.-Sanday, 
499.— P.- Week,  425,  434. 

Paasionlsts,  310-12,  334,  681. 

PaasoTer,  601 ;  see  Pasefia. 

Pastor,  269.  399,  410,  463,  619,  646,  664,  666, 
668-60,  665-6,  688  90,  601,  608, 662,  6n,  674-6, 
TOO:  see  Rector,  &c.— Pastoral  Letter.  266, 
620-1  664-7,  689, 593,  622-8,  626,  698— Pasto- 
ral Staff;  see  Crosier,  Crrxjk.—Pastoralis  offi- 
eii.  176.— Auiort  (^^shepherds  or  pastors),  262. 

Patagonia  (S.  A.),  m 

Patarenians,  208. 

Paten,  267, 432,  441-4,  466, 471,  476. 

Paier  noster  (=onr  Father)  or  PicUtri^WtiXbM), 
686,  he.  i  M  Lord's  Prayer. 


Patenon  (N.  J.),  889. 

Patriarch,  Patriarchate,  Patriarehal,  124,  166. 
178,  193,  206-7,218,  221,  227,  288-4.280-7,  aiO, 
242,268-9,281,284,301,642;  see  Kenmenkal, 
Univeraal,  fte. 

Patrick,  St.,  268,  861,  456-6.  491,  ^98.  681.— St. 
P*8  Cathedral  (N.  Y.).  148,  27' »,  540,  646-6 
(new),  648.— St.  P's  <  huirh  ('  hicngo),  649: 
(New  UaTen)  666,  603;  raruchiaT  School 
(New  Uaren),  601-3. 

Patrick,  Brother,  821. 

Patriii,  Cardinal,  191,  287-8,242. 

Patroclus,  78. 

Patron  Saint,  461,  491. 

Paul  the  Apostle.  St.,  46,  62,  83,  128, 166, 174, 
227, 261,  319,  346, 426,  4a(,  441,  498,  602, 606, 
622,  632-3  (cut),  709-10.— Basilica  of  St.  P. 

iRomc),  61-2.— Conrent  of  St.    P.    (SeTille, 
Ipain),  378— Gate  of  St.  P.  (Rome),  61,  78, 

645.— St.  P's  Select  and  ParochUl  School  (Os- 
wego, N.  Y.),  828.— Pauline  k  PaoUsts;  sm 

below. — See  also  Peter. 
Paul  I.  (pope),  168. 

"     II.     •'       168. 

*'     III.  <'       66, 163, 199, 220,  226,  848,  880, 
888. 

"     IT.    "       163,221,394,611. 

♦'     V.     "       65,163,477,587. 
Paul  of  Thebes,  283. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  St.,  311.— Blessed  P's  Houm- 

tery  (Uinnlngham,  Pa.),  312. 
Paul,  St.   Vincent  de   (=  of),   812-14,   466.— 

Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  P.  (Baltimore),  648 ; 

(N.  Y.)320. 
Pauline  Chapel  (Vatican  Palace,  Rome),  66-7; 

(Quirinal  Palace,  Rome)  67, 143.— P.  li'oantain 

(Rome),  74. 
Paulinus,  174. 
Paulists,  148,  319,  458,  620. 
Paupers,  Pauperism,  617  18 ;  see  Alms,  Beggan, 

Mendicity,  &c. 
PaTia  (Italy),  59, 215. 
Pawtucket(R.  I  ),  306. 
Paz  (=  peace),  475.-Pax  tecum,  144, 448,  461, 

475  —Pax  ro6{i5rum],  138 ;  see  Kiss  of  Peaee. 
Peace ;  see  Pax,  Kisa. 
Pecci,  Cardinal,  192. 
Peeore  (=  sheep),  252. 
Peddlers,  393. 

Pegu  (S.  £  Asia),  372 :  see  Farther  India,  &o. 
Pekin  (China)  366-7. 
Pelagianism  ((Vom  Pelagios,  a  British  monk  of 

the  5th  century),  205. 
Pelagius  I.  (pope),  167. 
"        II.    *f     157. 
Pembina  (Dakota  Ter.),  820. 
Penalties ;  see  Offenses,  Punishments,  Anaths- 

ma,  Excommunication,  &c. 
Penance.  92. 104-6,  214,  261.  376,  884,  886,  418- 

14,  429-30,  446.  449.  462,  457,  497,  499.  604, 

ftc,  in  Ch.  XVII.,  617,  &c..  in  Ch.  XVIU., 

630,  Ac,  in  Ch.  XIX.,  630,  660,  668,  706. 
Penates  ( =  Roman  household  gods),  4L 
Peniscola  (Spain),  211. 
Penitence,    617;   see    Penance. — Order   of  P., 

294-5  ;  see  Terttarians.  

Penitent,  188,  884,  467,605,  Ac,  In  Ch.  XYII., 

618,  &e.,  in  Ch.  XVIII.— Penitents  of  the  8d 

Order,  296,  S29 ;  see  Tortlarians. 
Penitentiary,  Grand  (=  pope's  deputy  fbr  peni- 
tents), 621. 
Penitentiary  (a  prison  for  penanoe  or   p«nl- 

tenoe),  627. 
Penn,  Wm..689. 
PwuuylTaoU,  289,  296, 806, 81S,  816,  829,  540, 
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e04,  68940,  664,  666,  678,  and  plaeet  muked  , 

Pwmy  Cyclopedia  (of  the  8ocietj  for  the  Dlttn- 
akm  of  Uteful  Knowledge  ;  Umdoo,  1833-46 ;  I 
87  w>liimefl  i»rge  8ro,  and  2  toU.  of  supple-  i 


ment ;  edited  by  Href.  George  Long  of  Unirer- 
slty  Ooliege,  London),  96- UU,  137,  lM-64, 198, 
287,  &48l0,  8534,  3o2^,  866^,  874-9,  882, 
888-8,392^,498-9,616. 

PentapoliB  (»  6  cities ;  a  regioa  io  Ceotnd  Italy), 
47, 126. 

PenUteuch  {=  6  books  of  Moses  in  0.  T.),  411. 

Pentecost  (=nOth  day,  i.  e.,  ftom  the  Passorer), 
480,  431,  450,  496. 

People's  Plare,  the  (Room),  72  and  panomna. 

Peoria  ( 111.  ),3iS5 

Pepin  (French  king).  47, 126-7. 

Perch^,  Bp.  N..I..  279. 

PmnunuK  (Ajiia  Minor),  280. 

Periodicals,  70,  617-21,  61&^  664,  686, 686 ;  see 
Books,  Newspapers,  ke. 

Feijary,  209 ;  see  Fraad,  ke. 

Per  omnia  sfcuta  secuiomrHf  434. 

Perpetua,  St.,  440. 

Perrone,  Prof  Oioranni,  641-2. 

Perry  Co.  (0.),  800. 

Persecution  of  Ohrifltians  by  Heathens,  &e.,  43- 
4, 129-30,  283,  889,  541.— P.  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, R.  C.  Persecutors,  102, 170,  275,  889,  891- 
407,  494.  680.  636,  660,  675,  679,  701 ;  see 
Authority.  Crusades,  Heretics,  Intolerance, 
&c  —P.  of  Roman  Catholics  by  Pagans,  &c., 
109,366-7,899.585. 

Persia  (Asia),  -fiian,  177,  286,  24o,  872,  690,  709. 

Pewico,  Bp.  Ignatiu.-i,  278. 

Persia  (('hristian  woman  at  Rome),  128. 

Pertinax  (emperor),  37. 

Peru(d.  A.),  ♦m.fJSS. 

Perugia  (OentnU  Italy),  133, 192. 

Petau  or  Prtacim,  lo4. 

Peter  the  Apa^tle,  St.,  FA,  56-9,  64-6,  824,  91, 
93,97,  lOH,  111-25,  13S,  142,  148-9,  154,  l'>>, 
172,  174,  178-80,  182,  218-19.  227,  287,  248, 
259,  268,  271-2,  274^,  346, 426, 428  (cuts),  484, 
440-1.  450,  4tW,  50),  522-3,  530,  532-3  (cut), 
636,  549,  56»3  7.  577,  696,  708-9. -St.  P.  (R.  C. 
newspaper  in  N.  Y.),  619  —St.  P's  Basilica 
(Ronic).orf«implv  St.  Peter's,  54-HO,  69,  110, 
129,  l.T),  1^2,  191,  196.  234-7,  239,  242,  219, 
461,  4'8,  472.  475,  41U-2,  521,  536,  642,  5'y), 
561,  56i.— St.  P's  Cathedral  (Cincinnati,  0.), 
465,549.~St.  P'«  Church  (N.  Y.),148.--Church 
of  St.  P.  on  .Montorio  (Rome),  65,  74.— St. 
P's  Ho^pitAl  (Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.),  29»3.~3t.  P's 
Place  (Rome),  72.— P's  Pence,  or  Peter- pence, 
2.3.5,  5'r>-7;  the  P  P.  Association,  667.— Cath- 
edral of  St  P.  &  St.  Paul  (Philadelphia.  Pa.), 
648.— Fea«tof  St.  P.  &  St.  Paul,  496,  498,667.  ! 
— Maiw  of  St   P   &  St.  Paul,  424. 

Peter  of  Caatel  nau ,  $*2. 

Peter-pence,  St.  Peter's,  Ac. :  see  abore,  under 
Peter. 

Peten»burg,  Sf   (Ruwia).  20.  i 

Pettingell,  Rev.  .lohn  II  ,  458-9. 

Pew.H  and  Pewcl  ( ^  having  pews),  460,  476,  543, 
5f)l.— l>ew-rent<,  5*1,  678. 

Pfraeugle,  Rov.  II  ,  289. 

Pharisee.^,  -salum,  414,  573,  707. 

Pharsalia  In  Thewwlv,  European  Turkey),  34. 

Phelp«..  An.*on  O.,  Jr..  420. 

Phenlcian    ( =  of    Phenicia,    which   embraced 

Tvre,  Si.lon.  &c  ).  27. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  &  Diocese,  277-8,  297,  303-6, 
319,  321,  324-.3'l,  357-9,  514,  631, 648,  666, 659, 
679,  619-20,  663. 


PhDip,  St.,  486. 

Philip  the  Arabian  (emperor),  87. 

Philip  (antipope),  168. 

PhiUp  II.  (king  of  Spain),  221, 224. 406. 

PhiUp  the  Fair  (king  of  France),  182. 

Philippine  Islands  (S.  K.  of  China),  120. 812, 690. 

PhiUppi  (Macedonia,  £un>pean  Turkey),  85. 

PhikMophy,  265-6,  289, 3U^,  683. 

Phocas  (emperor  of  the  East).  82. 

Photius  (bp.  of  Constantinople),  207. 

Piacensa  (s  Placrntia,  S.  Italy),  ItiO,  162, 168b 

Pianessa,  Marauis  of,  895. 

Piarists,  810. 

Piazza  («  square,  or  place),  72.    Rome  has— 

P.  Coionma,  88;  P.  dtl  Cumpidogtio,  68;  P. 

del  PopolOy  62,  lO,  72-8.  88 :  P  di  Ikifquino 

78 ;  P.  di  Spc^gna,  70,  73 ;  P.  di  San  Pietro, 

72;  P.  Aaroiw,  69,  73,  &c. 
Picts  (from  Latin  picli/5=:  painted  or  tattooed 

an  ancient  people  of  Scotland),  861. 
Pietuivs  866,  461,  476,  483,  492,  651,  636,  ffH 

see  Paintings.— PIcture-galleriefl  (Rome),  67-8. 
Piedmont,  -ese,  393-400,  419. 
Pietro,  Cardinal  de,  191-2 
Pietro,  &»  (=  St.  Peter),  66. 66, 74. 
Piety,  42. 

PignateUi,  Cardinal  k  Abp  ,  633. 
Pignerol  (=  Pinerolo,  Piedmont),  895. 
PikeCo.  (Hpi.),  319. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  60, 103,260, 429  (cut),  481  (cut), 

434-6  (cuts),  479. 
Pilgrimages  &  Pilgrim.i,  616.  633.— PUgrims  (of 

Plymouth,  Masfl  },  639,  6^. 
Pillar  (on  chasuble),  269,  261. 
PiUar-eaints,  283 

Pilot,  The  (Boston  newspaper),  663, 693,  619. 
Pincers,  400 
IMncian  Gardens,  and  P.  Mount  or  Hill  (Rome). 

52.  72, 74,  83. 
Pinerolo  (=  Pignerol,  Piedmont),  896. 
Pkitelli,  Barcio,  66. 
Piombal,  887. 

Pious  Schools,  Fathers  of  the,  310. 354. 
Pi«a  (Italy),  -san,  131-5,  161,  1G3,  192,  209-10, 

219. 
Pbit<ya  (Italy),  177,  844. 
Pitcher,  4*39. 
Fitra,  Cardinal,  193,  237. 
Httsburg  (Pa.)  and  I>iocc«?.  277-8,  288-9,  806, 

312,  319,  327,  334.  619-2i>,663,  671.— P.  Cktho- 

lie  (newspaper',  619. 
Pittiton(Pa.),  330. 
Pius  I.,  St.  (pope),  165 


II. 

HI. 

IV 


163,309. 
134,  16:3. 


r.  "      102,  1»3,  176,  199,  221, 226, 

252,  380.  3S8,  417  .  mc  Crtwd . 
v..  St.  (pope),  69,  1»j3,  l;7  8,  299,  880-1, 

889,423:449.581. 
VI.  (jwpe),  65,  114-15,  136,  164,  177,  455, 


"     VII.  (pope),  136-7, 164,  200,  356,  882,  476. 

582^. 
"      VTII.  (pope),  137, 164, 177. 188,  .%4, 410. 
"     IX  '^     61,  85,  9»?,  no,  138-12.  146, 

148-62,  164,  167,  172,  186-6.  188,  190-1, 
196,  200,  227^.  272,  274,  296,  299,  886, 
844,  381.  420.  497,  532,  534-6,  538.  672, 
677-8,  583-6,  629,  640-1,  648,  650,  6624. 
Plate  d'Armfs  (Montreal),  643. 
Plaret,  289, 243,  245-8.— P.  Juxta  modum,  248, 

245-6. 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.),  317.  6e2(dioceee). 
PleasantTille(N.  Y.),646. 
Plebiteitwn^  147. 
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Plenary  rounril  of  Baltimore,  202.  265-6,  268, 
*i«'4,  34I-5,  axi,  ilO,417,  460-1.  i&3,  6()5.  621, 

6oJ-r.,  5iL'-y,  6«rr,  ws-ui,  b224,  eai,  678.— p. 

lniiui}^.'Ui-f,  asi,  UilA'J,  iic;  see  liul'ilgence. 

Pluto, 41. 

Plyiii.mth,  (MaM  ),  10,  C.IZ-O,  CS7. 

Po  (ri»t'r  of  lUiiv),  6'>,  l-». 

Panutntin.  517. —  I'amiintiam  agitef  418. 

Poetrv,  7'>4,  84U-2,  70 1  2. 

Poland,  i'oI<>,  Polish,  lu9,  131,  292,  885,  851, 
350-7,  31» ),  3K3,  687. 

Policp,  fei,  1.S3,  6-J0-7,  646-7,  640,653-9. 

Politi-al  PoHcv  &  Corruption,  G77-8,  606-7,  700. 

J'oUanl,  >nii  k  W.,  6<;9. 

Pollux  ;  tnHi  Castor  &  P. 

Polten,  Jo.H'ph  lip.  of  St.,  118. 

PoI;.Krunv,  -luUt,  364-6,  874. 

Pol}no.-ii»,  G9o. 

PotiKiiin,  41. 

Ponipiuloiir,  Mmiamo  do,  852 

Pom|K-ii  (Italv),  419. 

Pompcy  the  Great  {=  Cneiiu  Pompeius  Mtxg' 
,     nu»),  32-4,  04. 

i\>ii/ir(  =  l»rid^),  52.  Rome  has — P.di  Ouatlro 
Cap!  52 ;  P.  di  San  Bartolomto,  52 ;  P.  Hot- 
to,bi,bb\  P.  iianr  Angela,  52;  P.  &"mIo,  52, 
74. 

Pontffelicf  (Central  Itnly),  52. 

Pontian,  8t.  (popt-),  150. 

Pontiff X  3/aj /w Mi  (  =  Chief  Pontiff),  403. 

Pontiff,  Pontiflcal,  119,  25S,  8*5,  41)3,  475,  Ml, 
700,  &c.;  M>cBii)hop,  Pope. — Heathen  Pontiffs, 
83,  aj,  42,  111),  258.— Pontifical  Annual,  281. 
—P.  High  Ma.«s  or  P.  Majv,  1138,  424. -Roman 
Pontifical ;  pvo  PontifiritU  Homanum. — P. 
8tate.H  =  Stati'.-i  of  the  I'hun'h. 

Pontitimlf  Hoinanmn  (=  Roman  Pontifical), 
274-0,  345-7,  402,  474-5,  621-2,  093. 

PontuH  (part  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  Dlack  Sea), 
82,  2>4. 

Poor  Clares,  295;  pee  Clarinti.— Community  of 
the  P.  ilanilinaia.s  of  .ie.^u-4C:hri.4t,  328.— Little 
Bittern  of  the  l'f>or,  329 — I*.  Men  of  L>onR, 
J^l  _I>    fa,.i.^^i  .,J.»^~  of  Vo'-«.    f> — .#    w,:  - 

Pdim^  it  ^ni«-.^.  tti»,^   LI,-,,  U7lM|,  ]U^.  &!-,,,.   . 
n  1  -VI  .  'ii.i2.  *Mi  71 ,  TA  n.  ^^4 . 2-S^ ,  'I  ■  - 

6,  w^,  3lH,  3;i35.  a^i^p  ii47  H,  a'li*,  ai2.      i 

»jU'f*>^a75,  &c„  la  (  h.  Vl.t  3!^7-!)j  ffi*2,  :;u, 
103s  *l'^  4^,  42i>  J.  435,  *.^1,  4i^,  4tsT.  47  >. 
4S&,  487,  5iri,  5ii^.r,  511,  5];!l,5ld,  521,  529,  TJil 
l-fiWi-i,^*,  542,  65@,  550,  55»,  dfW-fl,  571  4, 
P«^7,  &S^,  591,  eUK  S34,  630.  C4[>-3,  ^:i-<\ 

«ie^,  flyi-fi,  «3<i64, 6B3,  m,  eea,  oes-a,  i^i^j, 

TOTJ;  ^*^^  i^ruiMry,  ItifiilUhlllty,  &r.— I',  n,^ 
Ttiiiyit>rii.1  I'fiiirf,  49,  14if^  &f . ;  ^w  R*>ini\ 
Temporal  Power,  &c  — The  P.  and  the  Coun- 
cil,  by  JaniH,  219. — Rome  &  the  Popes,  by 
Brandes,  122,  127. 

Popery,  iK),  &c. 

Porras,  ChajH;!  of  Blessed  Martin  de  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.).548. 

Porta  (=  gate),  53  4,  &c.— Rome  has  20  gates, 
P.dfl  Po/wlo,  53-4,09,045;  P.  Han  SeOa-sti- 
ano,  53,  &c. 

Porta,  (Jiaromo  del  la,  55. 

Porter,  255-0,  288. 

Portici  (8.  Italy,  near  Naph.«j»),  139. 

Portland  (Me.)*&  Diocese,  21/2,277,280,326,857, 
603-4. 

Portland  (Kv.),  327. 

PortUind  (Oregon).  328. 

Porto  (S.  W.  of  Rome),  187-8, 191. 

Porto  Rico  (W.I.),  0^9. 

Portrait,  403,  &c.  ;  poo  l»ainting,  Pictures. 

Portugal,  108,  226,  335,  352-3,  356,  363-6,  877, 


884,  886-8. 420, 5P1,  6«^,  087,  680,  091.— Por- 
tugueie,  110,  162,  l88,  802-6,  878,  886,  404, 
450.090-1. 

Port  Win«  (from  Oporto,  Portugal),  461. 

Post-communion,  422-3,  440. 

Postulants  (=  candidates  to  be  receiTed  m  ik>t- 
ictw),  289,  &c.,  in  Chap.  Vlll. 

PoMtuiata  (=3  requests,  deuutnds),  250. 

Potawatomie  Indian  Manual  Labor  School  & 
Mission,  324,  369. 

PoUtus,  208. 

I'otler's  Field  (Paris,  France),  672. 

Potts\lUe(l'a.k825. 

Poverty,  287,  293,  &c. ;  see  Vow«. 

Power  of  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church,  663,  &c., 
iu  Ch.  .XXVIll.,  694-8;  Si>e  Weakncaa. 

PP.  (=  Pu;>a,  i.  e.,  Pope).  138  (cuU),  182. 

Pra  (hi  Tm  (Piedmont),  394. 

Prfrsrpr,  01. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  219. 

Prague  (in  Itohemia,  Austria),  192, 246, 202, 886, 
3(31,  024;  si<e  Jerome  of  P. 

Prass,  Very  Rer.  P.  Ito,  298. 

Prato  (Italy),  344. 

Praver,  Pravew,  100, 185,  230,  23040,  242.  247, 
265,  2t«  1;  293,  298,  .'JOl,  337, 8464J, 341*,  308-9, 
405,  415,  424,  &c  ,  in  Chs.  \\\ .  and  XV., 507, 
518,  534-4J,  53940,  588,  595,  OOl,  677,  706  ;  see 
Devotion,  &c.— P. -books,  020. — P.  of  Manaascs 
(.Vpocrvpha),  409.— Roman  Catholic  P.-meet- 
Ing,  457-8.— I'raying-lH'sk,  4G9. 

Prwicher,  Preaching,  213,  2t>7. 278, 290, 802. 848, 
350,  301,  8u<3,  380,  ;«)i,  893.  898,  4uO,  450-7, 
511,  540,  572,  640,  ♦>48,  670,  074,  686  ;  see  ik-r- 
monrt. — Preaching  >  riors,  or  Order  of  Preach- 
ers, 298-9,  892 ;  see  Dominicans.— P.-«taUous, 
685— P.-titolo8j203. 

Prebend,  -ary,  li5. 

Precious  nihod,  Confraternity  of  the,  466.— P. 
{?  I  ones ,  23') ,  405 .  542.  ^ 

Predestination,  lOo: 

Prefiue  (in  Mass),  423,  432,  484-5  (cut). 

Prefects,  191-2,  2li0,  303,  822,  &c.,  In  Ch.  VIU. ; 
see  Apostolic  Prefectures. 

Preiw«er,  Rev.  P.,  289. 

Pn-late,  140,  143,  150,  105,  170,  178,  198-200, 
21)2,  2a'i,  207.  209-11,  219,  221,  226,  227,  281, 
233,  '.^X;,  239  ;  see  r.i«hop,  &c. 

Pn'monstniuts,  Premoitstrutensians,  291-2  (cut), 
29S. 

Premontre,  Prctnonstratuw  (France),  201. 

Pretihyter^  Prrsbutrros,  124,  205,  254,  208,  276. 

pR'sbytenan  (Church,  Oeueral  Assemblies,  &c.), 
229,  407,  539,  550,  0%,  010, 621-2, 070-1, 074-5. 

Pre-'»entation,  the,  485.— P  Convents,  332. 

Press,  the,  185,  Chs.  XXV  and  XXVII.;  see 
Printing,  Rooks,  Censorship,  Liberty.— The 
P.  and  8t.  James  Chronicle,  231. 

Preston,  Kev.  Thomas  8.,  148,  526,  646,  670, 
669-70,  670. 

Pretorian  Camp  (Rome),  54,  83.— P.  Guarda,  87, 
39. 

Prie  Difu,  238,  247,  475;  see  Kneeling-Desk, 
Praving-Desk,  &e. 

Priest',  85,  91, 104, 128,  191,  190-7  If'H,  'i-4,  ¥10, 
220,  229-a),  254-82,  2>^9.  2n0,  :?  ;.  .■-..l.(i.  ;ro, 
884,394-5,401,  4(V>,  411.415, -li-U^  4-i,  .<r., 
in  Ch.  XIV.,  499,  501-2,  5«)4-l  ,  hih  I  »,  :,:l-2, 
524,  527,  538-9,  544-5,  5.'^^i.  K-T.  -M-i  I.  &i>;i^, 
5724,  584,  580-7,  ♦jr»3,  014,  Olf  ,  ■  ]s,  f.iTi,  020-  . 
80,  0334,046,652-8,  0.^,  <JOCv  ^-4  P.,  irS-llt 
673-7,  080-1.  68,'>-7,  Ofri,  095,  "  :■  ~  I.  TH?  ; 
see  Clergy,  Table. — Priests  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  312,  314  ;  see  Lazari!«ts  —P.  of 
the  Mission  of  St.  Sulpice,  317  ;  see  SulpidaoB. 
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—P.  of  the  Oratory,  P.  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus, 
810. 

Prignano,  Bartolomco,  131  ;  aoo  Urban  VI. 

Prima,  (  =  priims  first).  44S  ;  «m»  Prime. 

Primacy  ot  the  Pope,  93,  lU-13,  VHO-S,  244-9, 
252-3. 

Primate,  173,  28»5-7,  240,  242,  634.— Primatial 
(=of  a  primate)  Council,  *^U3 ;  see  National  and 
Plenary  CouuciLs. 

Prime  {=pritna  ;  canonical  hour),  448. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  G88. 

Prin?e  of  the  ApwtU««,  123,  623,  fcc. ;  see  Peter. 

Prince  St.  (N.  Y.).648 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Ap0(«tolio  See,  459,  &c. 

Printing,  132,  17tJ,  42() ;  Pee  Press,  Books,  ke. 

Prior,  -ew,  -v,  128,  28y,  2ini,  304,  312, 333-4, 877. 

Priscilla,  (wife  of  Aquila),  128. 

PrisciUian  (^Spanish  CJnwtic),  374. 

Prisons,  71,  82  87,137,  Chs.  XL, XII.,  XXVI., 
646-7,  641^-51 . 

Private  Jud^nnont  not  allowed,  102,  108,  174, 
229,405.  668-75,621,  631),  644,660,  683— P. 
Mass,  424,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XIV. ;  see  Mass. 

Probation  (in  convents,  &c.),  349,  &c.,  in  Chs. 
VIII.,  IX. 

Probm?,  Aurelius  (emperor),  87. 

Proceawons,  iKi,  142,  144,  249,  270,  884-6,  468, 
461,  464,  467,  470,  474.  477,  480-1,  408-9,  501, 
687,  616,  633,  697, 7l4.— Processional  Crow, 
467-8,  475,  478. 

Proces  VfrbauXj  609. 

Procopius,  74. 

Procurator.  221,289. 

Profes.sed  (monks,  nuns,  &;c.),  8-19-50,  &c.,  in 
Ch.^.  VII  I..  IX.— Coreiuony  of  Profession,  847. 
— Profc'*si(>ii  of  Knitli,  242,  252. 

Professor  (in  coUej^f,  &c.),  Professorship,  284, 
289,  larj,  atti.  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIU.,  35U,  574,628, 
641,  687  ;  st-o  ColUjres,  &c. 

Prohibited  Hooks,  417,419.618,  647,  &c. ;  see 
Index  of  P.  B.— P.  Degrees,  452-3,  520. 

Promot<Ts  (=of!loers  for  moving  bu!»iness  for- 
ward), 23^,  242. 

Propaganda,  College  of  the,  70,  78,  868.— Con- 
greg;ition  of  the  P.,  1.38  tcut),17«,  185-6, 192, 
199,  269-70,  274,  im,  4'J6-7,  532.  553,  679. 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Annals  of  the,  109. 
809.— Association  (or  Society)  for  the  P.  of  tlie 
F.,  3''k»-70,  4;V).— Congregation  for  the  P.  of 
the  K..  185-6;  see  Propaganda. 

Propitiation,  41."). 

ProscrilHjd  Itook.s,  &c. ;  see  Prohibited  B. 

Proso  (in  Ma.<^),  WJO. 

^Proselvtos,  Proseh  tism.  675,  &c. 

Prosnftz  (Bohemia,  aw. 

Proap«'rity,  (Jenoml^  Ch.  X.XV.,  653,  704. 

Prostitutes.  62r>,  ()2S,  &c. :  see  Immorality. 

Prostnitions.  315   &c. 

Protoetorics,  2.M),  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIII. 

Protest  (bv  Roman  (;.ith»)lics).  147-50. 

Protestant,  -ism,  lOii,  Vil  168,221,223-4,228- 
9,231,252,  254-5.  26«v7,  S'K).  a35-6,  a:S,  356, 
364,  370.  .373,  38-;  .388-9,  tm,  .3i)8.  400,  401-8, 
416-1«.  4-M,  4.^)0-8,  477,  512,  515,  527.  551,  560- 
2,  564-(i.  5t»,  571-2,  577,  582,  587-8,  &c.,  in 
Ch.  XXI  v.,  «J1U-11,  613-14.  616-18,  620-2,  Chs 
XXVI.-XXVll I ., fH)!,  608,  702-4,  7ti8  12.— P. 
Bible,  6;i;,Chs  Xlll.,  XXIV.,&c.  ;  see  Bible. 
Engli.sh  Bible,  &C.-P.  Episcop.al,  103,  340, 
407-8,  428,  r»46,  694,  6<)9-71,  675,  681.— P 
Views,  59,  86-0,  91-6,  102,  120-5,  18*,  143-5, 
148,  ir,0  3,  171-2,  1834,  190,  195-7,  204,  215. 
22;->-6,  !i28-31,  248-55,  2<»6  7,  274,  282,  8i2,  3:34, 
331M2,  .3.->l,  Jivi,  .3'X),  ;362-4,  .3>8,  373,  386,  388- 
9,  398,  405-8,  411,  416-17,  419-20,  456-9,  492-4, 


498-9, 601-8, 608, 612-13,  616-17, 626-8, 639-40, 
660-1, 667-61,  666, 674-6,  679-80,  584,  687, 604- 
6,  607-9,  611-14.621-2,  627-30,634-40,646-8, 
659-61,  666-73,675-80,  683-4,  686-712.  [The 
above  pages  often  contain  other  than  Protes- 
testant  views  also ;  but  the  reader  can  ^tsiiy 
discriminate.] 

Provence  (S.  E.  France),  130. 

Proverbs  (0.  T.),  409. 

Providence  (R.  I),  61.  8^6,  814-15, 638,  G92. 

Providence,  Divine,  455, 672,  682.— Sisters  of  P., 
817,  88)-l. 

Province,  Provincial,  100,  202-8,  217,  221,  223, 
266, 268-9,  278-81,  296,  209,  312,  819, 821, 8:^3, 
833-4.  849-60.  357,  365,  412,  629,  652-8 ;  see 
Archbishop,  &c. 

Provincial  Letters,  Pascal's,  852. 

Proxies,  227. 

Prussia,  -an,  50, 109, 131, 188, 249,  336,  863, 3G1, 
404,  642,  611-12,  617-18,  625,  ♦i32, 646,<i51, 686. 

Psalm,  Psahns  (O.  T.),  23*3,  4o9,  411,427,43.3, 
446,  457,  462,  471,  473.  500.— Ps.  xxxiv.  (  — 
xxxiU.  in  Vulgate,  &c.,)  445— Ps.  xliu. 
(—  xlii.  in  Vulg.],  425.— Ps.  cxvU.  (—  cxvi. 
in  Douay,  &c.),  413. 

Psalter  (^  Book  of  Psalms),  286,  411,  448. 

Public  Schools,  Chs.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  677,  707; 
see  Education. 

PublL-«hers,  264,  488,  G20-1. 

Pudens  (Roman  Senator  ?),  67. 

PudenUana,  Church  of  St.  (Rome),  183.— Cardi- 
nal St.  P.,  188. 

Pueblo  of  San  Jose  (Cal.),  827,  360 

Puente,  Cardinal  de  la,  H«0.  li»3. 

Pulpit,  288-9,  247,  251,  457,  475-6,  671,  678,  634, 
668  :  see  Pn^tcher,  Sermon. 

Punic  Uars,  26  3). 

Puni.shraents,  374,  &c.,  in  Chs.  XI..  XII.,  418, 
616,  526,  &c.,  in  Ch*.  XVII.,  XVIII.,  672, 
679-80,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XXI 11.,  638.  &c.,  in  Ch. 
XXVII. ;  see  Indulgence,  Olfeuses,  &c. 

Puppet  shows,  633. 

Purcell,  Abp.  J.  B.,  246,  27S,  59'3-7,  637,  673. 

Purgatory,  94,  106,  2:12-3,  524-8,  532-3,  636-6, 
6.3y-40,  668,  695. 

Purification  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Feast  of  the,  486, 
498. 

Purificator,  -y,  432,  47(1. 

Puritans,  90 ;  see  Pilgrims. 

Purple,  201,  284,  261.  263-4,  464,  522. 

Pusev,Rev.  E.  B.,  1).D.,  671.— Puseyism,  -Ite, 
67f. 

Putnam's  (Geo.  P.)  Worid's  Progress,  164-64.— 
P's  Magazine.  659,  678. 

Puy  (France),  321-2 

Pyx,  Pyxis,  474,  476  (cuts),  480. 

Quadragesima  Sunday ,  4cH}. 

Quaglia,  Cardinal,  190. 

Quaker,  639 

Qualificator,  200,  380-1,  628. 

Quarantine  (-"  40  davs>,  oiiS. 

Quarteriy  Review  (British),  280  1. 

Quarter  tenses,  497. 

Quatre-foil,  547. 

Quebec  (Can.),  308,  857-8,  658. 

Quetm  of  Heaven,  479,  4S9-90  (cut),  498,  &c. , 
S4^  Coronation,  .Mary  the  Virgin. 

Quesuel,  Father  l*aschasius,  168-70, 177. 

Questor  (in  ancient  Rome),  33  ;  (|Kipal)223. 

Quigley,Mr.,563. 

Quiucy  (111.),  296.  327. 

Quinlan,  Bp  J.,  279. 

Quinn,  Rev.  Wm.,  148. 

Quinquagesima  Sunday,  495. 

Quirinal  (=:  of  Quiriuus)  lliil  (Rome),  61,  67,  88, 
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Litoratnrr,  620,  05.^,  706,  &c. ;  IM  Books,  ke. 

Uttic  ('HtiNhi.^111.  «i44, 252. 

Little  (>m<e  of  Our  Lady.  637. 

Little  lUxk  (Ark.)  aud  Diocese,*  246,  177,  279, 

Little  8lj«t«»ni  of  the  Poor,  829  j 

Lituncicti,  265- 

Liturgies,  ya,  201,  242,  267, 423. 

Liverpool  (KngOi  626-6. 

LIviuK  KoiHir> ,  466,  487-8. 

Llorente,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  886,  888-9,  611. 

Ix»ckport(N.  Y.),330. 

LofHiia,  pi.  lAtK^ir,  66. 

Lollards,  706. 

LombnnN,   lx)inluirdy  (N.  Italy),  47,  126, 129, 

876,  CH-l;-),  b23. 
Loudon  (Can.),  30^. 
London  (Kng  ),  2U,  173, 197,  310. 612,  660,  612, 

ti25,  ♦Wl-li,  705  -L.  Uegiuter,  681.— L.  Times  ; 

see  TinicM  ( London). 
Loufcanimity,  412. 
Lung  Ixland  (N.  Y),  306. 
Lnn^rueil  (('an.),  32K. 
LooK(K)tee(lnd.),  3:31. 
Lootenx,  Bp.  L.,  'JfiO. 
Lord,  Our,  49^},  &c.;  see  Jetos  Christ.— Lord's 

Day,  Ciiy>j  &c.;   nee  Sunday.— Lord's  Prayer, 

8«5i>,  41:.,  43i,  440-1,  440, 454-6, 468, 477, 485-8, 

620,  627,    685-8,  (jiH).— Lord's   Supper,    167, 

422-3.  &c.;  He<>  Eucliarist,  MaDS. 
Lord:*,  llous'  of,  180-1. 
Lorviizo,  Church  of  San  (Rome),  62.  82;  see 

Laurentiuri,  fjawrence. 
Loretto(Pu.),  305. 
Lorctto(Ky.),  327. 
LoretU),  IJtany  of  Our  Lady  of,  484. 
Lon>ttn,  SiMten  of,  327. 
Lorraine  (France  and  Uennany),  161,  221. 
Lfkx  An|d>les  (Cal.)  and  Diocese,  277,  281,296, 

313,  6tj3. 
LoHseH  of  the  R.  C.  Church,  672,  kc.f  in  Ch. 

XXVlil.,  708. 
liothiiirc  ( Fnmch  emperor),  48. 
Lottericii,  88,  663. 
Loughlin,  Kp.  John,  270,  279. 
LouLh  1.  U  Dtbonnaire  (Fr.  emperor),  48. 

"     n.  »         -         48, 

*'     the  German  (king  of  Germany),  48. 

"     VIII.  (Fr.  king),  3i«. 

'»     IX.  (=8t.  1/ouia;    Fr.  king),  296,  870, 

644.— CatlM-dral  of  St.  L.   (St.   Louis,  Mo.), 

648  ;  (New  Orlean^t,  La.),  648.— Church  of  t>t 

L.  (Butlalo,  N.  Y.),  666-7.— Ahbcy  of  8t.  L. 

on  the    liftke    (Min.),    663.— St.  L.'s  Select 

French  lnhtitute(N.  Y.),820. 
Louis  XII.  (king of  France),  134-6. 

»     XIV.     "    *'        "        295,352, 8984), 404 

«     XVI.      "    "        "        644. 

"     Philippe"    "        "        137,189. 
Louii^iana  (State),  109,  3r\5,  313,  316,  367-9,  649, 

6*J<>7,  and  places  marked  **(La.)". 
Loul-Jville    (Ky.)    and    Diocese,   277,  279,  296, 

301,  3C»6,  m,  317,  322-3,  327^,  36t,  619, 668, 

6ti6. 
LouLsTillc  (0.),  284.  330. 
Louvre  (Palace  of  Paris^  401-2. 
Low  Churchman,  670.— I>ow  Ma.'w,  424,463,  465, 

&c.,in  Ch.  XIV.,  504;  see  Mass.— Low  Sun- 
day, 243,  459,  495. 
Lowell  (Mass.),  320,  827. 
Lower  Canada  *  see  Canada. 
Loyola,  St.  Ignatius;    see  Ignatius  Loyola. — 

Lovola  College  (Baltimore,  Md.),  368. 
Loysbn,    Kev.    Charles,    802;    see    Hyacinthe 


Lucn,  Canlinal  de,  101,  193,  284,  MO. 
Luca,  Chevalier  Fred,  de,  164. 
Lucas,  Fielding,  Jr.,  412. 
Lueca  (ItAly),  i:>6,  161,  649. 
Lucen>  ( S  p .  I  nquiiiitorj ,  388. 
Lu«ia  .<t.,  440. 
Lmina,  St.,  84. 
Lucius,  St.  UH>p«*),  156. 
••       II.      '*      i»;i. 
"       III.    "       161,894. 
Lufiiii'isi ,  Villa  (Romoj,  ()9. 
Luers,  Bp.  J.  II.,  279. 
Luke,    St.    (evangelist),    128,    4S64».-«t.  L^^ 

Chur«'h(N.  Y.',ti70. 
Lund  (.-.iiHKm),  41,  470,  478. 
Luna,  Peter  de,  l^U  :  m-<>  Benedict  XIII. 
Lunatic  A.H\luni,  71,  &c.,  inCh  Vlll. 
L'  I  itifrrs  Uffii:i*ii.r,  U){\. 
Liixtruni,  Lustre. 'J-i*!. 
Luther,  Martin,  tji),  135,  141,  220,  802, 416, 686, 

G27. 
Lutheran,  1^'}.  1»'.7. 176-7,  379,  674. 
Luxemburg  '  Holland  or  Germany),  106,688. 
L>n»an,  Dwight  K.,iVD-'{). 
Lynch,  Bp.  P.  N.,  278. 
Lvmh,  Kev.  M.,2Sl>. 
L>  ons  .  Fmnce),  116-16, 191,  204,  208-9, 219, 228, 

236,  245.  279,  «»W,  393,  487,  684,  672,  686. 
Macao  (Uiin.i).  3i>7  (i94). 
.McAuU-y,  <:«tharine,  304. 
Maccabivs  or  Machabees,  I.  and  II.  (Apocvr- 

plia.,4W,  525-7. 
McCanron,  lU'V.  Mr.,  271. 
Macchiavclli,  Nircolo(=r  Nicholas),  627. 
McCloskev,  Abp.  John,  148,  241,  270,  279,  646. 
McCla-^kev,  Bp.  \Vni.,2^. 
McCrie,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  179. 
Mace-IU-arers,  143. 
Ma<-edon    and    Macedonians,   80. — ^Haeedoalaii 

Wars,  31). 
McFarlund,  Bp.  Francis  P.,  280. 
»lcGill,Bp.  J.,278. 
McGiU,  Very  Ili'v.  J.  A.,  279. 
MaciiaUi's  ;   see  Macca)>ees. 
McIIale,  Abp.  John,  245. 
MachelHjcuf,  Bp.  J.  P..  281. 
McKt-on,  John,  Ksq.,  148. 
McKeon,  Kev.  John,  009-70. 
McUkkI,  Kev.  C.  Donald,  669-70. 
Mc.Mahon,  lU-v.  A.,  289. 
.Macon  iGa.),  3(»6. 
.Macotera  (Spain),  198. 
.Mcyuaid,  Bp.  B.  J.,  280. 
McSherrystown  (Pa.),  82&. 
Mudiai,  Francesco  and  Kosa,  (J49. 
Matin pi.«-<ar,  ( African  ihland),  873,  691. 
Muikim  (island  or  islands),  110,404,660,  674, 

fiHy,  tjyl.— M.  wine,  461. 
Mademo,  Carlo,  65. 

.Madison  (N.  J.),  314, 816,  88940, 66W. 
Mad'son(Ind.),;i31. 
MtvJonna{=  My  Lady,  t. e.,  the  Virgin  Maiy), 

^M.— Motion n a  thlla  pirta.  650. 
Madrid  (SjMUn),  20,  385.  651-2, 686. 
Miulura  I  IIindfM«tan),  307. 
Magjjzines,  617-21. 
Magdalen  Asylums  and  Blagdalens,  828-8,  Ibc, 

in  Ch.  VIII.  -6  I  f        I 

Magilalene  ParL'»h  (Rome\  628. 
.M.igdoburg  (I»ru<'»ia),  201. 
Magi,  Chapnl  of  the  (Cologne,  Germany),  642. 
Mtiainter  1=  master i-geni>ral,  203. 
MapistrottH,  343,  351,  374,  876-7, 406-7, 
Magnentius  Emperor).  38. 
Mague.-^La  lAsia  Minor), 30. 
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Mjumiit,  Alb«rtiUi,  'Jiy^. 

iUHB.  146. 

MftliM  (Stett^K  805,  646,  Mf>,  604,  ftnd  pl«e«^ 

Major,  Ueary.  600^70^ 

Mi^^orUn  («!iaperarj,  89. 

Migor  OnletUt  448 ;  see  Orden  (Holy). 

MiOftccft,  ase. 

Bf&laehj,  3fa/mrAi/u  fO.  TK  40e. 

MnUulminUtratiotK  VII, au. 

MaUffH  (i^p<Lin>,  mK  ea'j— M.  irioe,  451* 

HaIIims  (<=  Morhlin  in  BvlKium),  673,  GS3. 

itslte  (btaAd),  8:JS,  t^.— KnightN  oTM.,  333. 

MaiDttrtiae  PrUoa  (Home),  82. 

MulfirfilihM  (in  SIctly ),  ST. 

MrniOMtta,  Cmyer  of  (Apocrypkui),  400. 

KMuytttik  tPft  ),297,  aaO. 

MftQc&eieer  (KogU  569. 

Mftoebf^tcr  { N  U  > ,  305,  604. 

Maadiu-iritPla  ),  325. 

Mitntiatttm,^Oil 

IfUabAtUQ  (.=  N.  Y.  labuid),  ID.— MAchAttao- 

T!lle(luN.Y   city),  270- 
lf*nlrh<«in  liwil  Mttnkhfiiain»  871,  887,  S02. 
Mauijiip   -^59  60  263. 
MmnkAlolMin.  i,<'J27 
ftUnninfr.  Abp.  Ilrnry  K..  241,  C81. 
Blftnteueri,  Smiur  C,  614-1"). 
MAttUe,  189,  ii*4,  3IK2,  8lfi ;  st^o  1>i*m,  HaWt, 
M&rblo,  Sfi,  76,  470,  476,  474»,  MB,  647-W,  e84, 

Itftirelllaa'',  9t.  fpope  ,  I^«  160,410. 
tfjUtislltM  I.,  St.  (jMipr),  l{>t. 

*^         n.  '*       163,221. 

Mftrrdliw,  Obmtopher.  125* 
Mnrf^lliut,  CliAudiud,  'itt. 
»Iitrcha%  tUn  (Centml  Itatly),  190,  ISM^  614« 
MMChU  FatlHT,  84. 
Hiux'tiloaDl,  {^iirlo,  55. 
Muvlon  (cfiiperor  of  the  Etast),  206. 
Muretis,  St.  (popo).  li>6. 
Mnr/ario  (Rome),  78. 

MsrgAtvt '  wife  of  Heory  IV.  of  Fr»nct*),  4t.il. 
Marm  {  ^  M.irv ),  61 .  654,  71,  ftVl . 
MiU>ku:i'!^  llL^tory  of  SpitLn,  378. 
Mu-u  Thnifiia  (Qeirnmn  cntprcMt.  3D0. 
Marinas  I .    of  MftrtLa  1 1 .  (tjope) .  LSS. 
*•      IL"        **      IIL    *'       169. 
HArlcMiOo.(Ky. 1,827. 
MmrtUi,  Caiiu,  81 
Hut.  FesllTsi  of  St.,  486.-43<iffprt  of  SI.  St., 

489. 
Mwk,  OarAizyd  of  8e.«  210. 
MMKet  St.  (Uftltltnoro,  Bid),  112. 
Mnlcoft,  Wfli.,  669 
lUrk«Tm«(U.),SdO. 
ll»nmit«ii,  mflg7,  433. 
MuoxU,  127. 
MuqiMete  (Miolt.)  ftbd  DIob«m,  2n,  270,  806, 

663. 
lCanitiii«it«,  2i». 
MuiW,  99.  KH,  128.  304,  257*8, 284^'!, 870, 401, 

462,  a2n,  &>;i .  5a'».  M3. 608  ^  tee  Cttlibiiey,  Miit- 

timmtr.  MoiuLHtic4.  Privsfei,  &«. 
M»n  (fP>a),  21,  41,  73.— Fliddar  M.  (natM),2&, 

Uvtln  T.  (pope  ,  158. 
(«       ri.    '^       16H;  MwMarincuI. 
"       IIL   ''       1£9 :  MO  Muiuiifl  U. 
•*       IV.  ipope),  162. 
••       V.       **     1^  168,  206,  ail,  Hi-H, 


'     ■  L'^ 

,  420. 
:i<T    846.400,4.86,441, 

4-i- 
Mdr  j^.  106, 106. 110, 

1--  .1   .TiL'^  :yi*i-3J7, 

81  44)0, 

41  :m, 

4^...,    ...■.,    .-'  ,   ....   ,.   .......    ,     ....  ■.560, 

68U^,  i^,  lUi*. — A«iwicuj>  vi  ^t.  >1.  v^^itidn- 
BBtt,  O).  466.— BiuiUcA  of  6t.  M.  M^r 
(Rouie),  61-2,— <'>iMt.Hlr:ii  i>f  >f  M  (j'an  Fnm- 
ci*co,  CaJ),  f>t  M   <Bo«too, 

MaM.),d5it,5ry  ^Oo,  lAl- 

exjiddrijuV*-)  -  ^'    *«f  Uie 

Augi^bt  (Romo).  433,  ^  i  o£  i  i  >  ^  &!. 

(Rome),  64 ;  oTSi.  M.  »t  tliK  i'an- 

CbAOn,  Roino),  SI  j  of  St.  M  .  :.  ;jcred 
Mount  (Koia«),  64 ;  of  St.  M.  of  ibv  Miracka 
(ILoiue).  64  ;  of  St  M.  on  Siinerfu  iRooieK  64, 
143 ;  of  St:  M,  of  the  Foot-T^f'-'f  '  iifntw^  64  j 
of  St.  M.  the  Greater  (Trt>r>  220; 

of  St,  M,  ImnuH^uUtn   <New  ,  .'46- 

—St.     M."«    CoUcigO    (Mni.tr,  .m>, 

8!^S.— i:onvi'nr   of  St     ^  J.), 

8m\  of  St.  M.  of  thr   I  (  rlon 

(St.  Jo^phuCo,  InJ  1,  „-      L 4  Ui« 

Sociotv  of  M.,  320.— ^t  Mi  iettixiv  U^piua 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y,),  315 —St.  Ma  Vt^ttmiv 
Jiehool  [S.  V  )  31<i.-i*t  M/n  ILj«v1I^ 
(^iuincy,  Mi.),  29^,— Moilicr-liousf  ainl  loiitl- 
tute,  Ht.  M  of  the  Wood*  im-»r  Tcttt  llJtut«. 
Ind.),  331.— Order  of  St.  M.  of  Mount  iJormof 
(=  L'4i.raurLiti»il,  801.— 8t,  M.n  OiT'Uan  A<y- 
lam   iHadiitnn,   N.  J.),  ctl*V— Aasoeiatwl  Pn». 

fc^nr.    ,,f     -t       \l     .    >..n,inj.rv    «ld    St.    M.'l 

Utj  13.— Workhotti* 

of-  :P.J,71. 

M&ry  .-...,,    

Mfrry  tuid  iVIartliu 
Mm-v  L(£ni(.  nur  !  4. 

Mni-;  II.        -  ,  _^a9. 

V   IV  or  y\!\TY  Sttmrt  imievtt  wf  Scotland),  68L 
I  ,  AnKvlfl,  Moth«r,^S. 

1  ,         I  r       3112.  306,  SIS,  316,819, 867, 

.  M  '  ■■   1.  '.'iT-a,  040,  €66*7. 


:.:...,...  *,  ..,,.  ■:!  ^43,  ^47,  264- 

XIV.,  405,  &c  ,  .  ^^a, 

4, 616, 690,  t^tr* ,  ^1., 
So])*inu  M.,  &r,— M.  Uj-*k.  4- 

Mljml.— H^  ft>r   tli.*    Bridt'gr  i 

lo-l      'nr  rU..  h,-M.I    .M'    .1.:'J    r  .   1..,,  inj- 
57'-^                                                  J-lo,  4*4. 

Ma«^  3»o,  :}16,649t 

657-.;,^^ .;.-,■..-: L'A. 

MiuMictv  ;  •««  Uonbolutinw,  Iruix,  Poawtttioa, 

WjddeoMA,  8rr, 
Maaidllon,  J.  B.^Sll. 
M«toi  Fem-tn,  l-l-S  ;  k»  Pittf  IX. 
Master  of  L'oremonJrf,   2aV7,242;    of  Noiioti, 

aS8,  223.   &c.,  la  Ch   Vlll. ;    of  tho  Sacred 

Pulwsa,  299. 
MMter4c«j  of  Popery,  612. 
MntamoroA.  Uftnuel,  660. 
MutaiiBU  (CuImK  667. 
MAt4«m)ty,  Bodnlity  of  the  Holy,  466, 
M»tliJL>u,  CftrtliDftl,  192,  24&. 
M*titd«,  Coaotow,  129;  -  St. If ^  684 f 
Matia,  kmikMf  2864, 288, 434, 4484),  478. 
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OonellA,  Cardinal,  190, 194. 

Oongfl.  470. 

QonnaiTus,  511. 

Qonzaga,  Cardinal.  221. 

Gonsaga  (*ollegc,  858. 

Good  Friday,  JWl,  8S4,  424,  461,  464,  476,  480, 
496-601,  621,  C33. 

Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm.  II.,  D.  B.,  689-40,  622. 

Good  !?hepliord,  Sistew  of  our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the,  or  Slstoni  of  our  I-ady  of  the  Q.  ».,  or  Sis- 
ters of  the  (}.  S. ,  or  Ueliirious  of  the  O.  S.,  828-9. 
—Convent  and  llouae  of  the  G.  S.  (X.  Y.),  829, 
880,  677-8. 

Oordlan  (emperor),  87. 

Gorman,  Kcr.  A.,  289. 

Gospel,  m-9,  256, 273,  871,  428, 430-1,  464,  462, 
478,  47H,  601,  513,  627,  673,  611,  618, 686, 
705-6.—O.  of  St.-  John,  238,  846,  447,  627.— 
Go^pi^ls  or  Hook  of  the  (;oxpels,  288, 242,  247, 
271-3,  411,  571.— Gwpel-side,  481,  447, 469-70, 
480. 

Gothic,  64, 475,  641-3,  545-6,  648. 

Goths,  46-7,  74-5;  s«o  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths, 
&c. 

Government  by  authority,  108,  &c.;  see  Tempo- 
ral Power,  &c. 

Gown,  3U0,  &o.;  see  llnbit. 

Gracchiu<,  Caiiu«  .Scmpronius,  24,32;  Tiberius 
Bempronius  O.,  81-2. 

Grace,  Divine,  KVS-U,  186,  222,  266,  846,  488, 
617,  619,  531,  637,  696. 

Grace,  lip.  T.  L.,  281. 

Graces,  the,  42. 

Grace  Ilefomied  Church  (Pittsburg,  Pa.),  671. 

Gradual,  Grtirlus,  •iiiO,  464. 

Grafton  (\V.  Va.),  325. 

Gramniontenttian.'*,  288. 

Granada  (SiKiin),  aS7.  511,  650. 

Grand  Cotwiu  ( U.),  321, 858. 

Grandimonteii.'<ian'<,  2S8. 

Grand  I'enitcntiarv,  521  ;  see  Penitentiary. 

Grant,  (Jen.  U.  S.'(--  I're^^i.lont),  679. 

Gras,  .Sladatne  l>oiii<a  Ic,  313 

Graiwelini,  (.'ardiiuil,  VM. 

Qnsa  Valley  (Cal  )  and  Diocese.  270,  281,  663. 

Orate  (for  e'onfosfsionul),  4')!*,  505. 

Oratian  ( Kmperor) .  3S,  114. 

Gratiax  ai^ntnus  Dotninoy  et<'.,  434. 

Grata  (Austria),  624. 

Graven,  687,  657,  &c  ;  sec  Burial,  Cemetery, 
Tomb,  &c. 

Gray  or  Grey  (color),  311.— G.  Friars,  293.— 0. 
Nuns,  816-n. 

Great  Britain,  275,  617-18,  0*9,  680-6,  687,  689  ; 
seoBrit^iin,  Kn^tland.  &c 

Great  Seminary  (Montreal),  318. 

Greece  and  the  Orooks.  2»-l.  28,31,  84,  45,  70, 
126,  154-8,  23^.  2.'i4.  33'),  3-kS.  <«9,  709— Greek 
Church  and  (in-ek  Christians,  9),  101,  IV). 
119,204.207,  2r»y,  218-19,  228,  267,  284,389. 
428,  625,  6S8-U1  — (5roi.k  Catholics  (=Grwk 
Christians  who  submit  to  the  Pope),  428,  &c. 
— Greek  Kmperors,  218,  &c.;  see  East,  Km- 
pcror.— Greek  Unffuaj?e,  67. 202, 222, 242,  2ti5, 
283,  411-12, 417,  420,  42:^,  428. 

Green  (color),  261,  2»v3-4,  462— Greenish.  234. 

Green  Bay  ( WU.)  and  Diocese, 276,  280,  327, 663. 

Greenland,  6.^9. 

Gn-cn^burg  ( »'a.),  iVih 

Greenwich  ( Kn;;.),  51. 

Gresforian  (named  from  Pope  Grt^ry  T.)  Chant, 
239-40,  265.— G.  irnirorsity  (Rome),  10. 

Gresforius  XI 11.  Pont,  Muz,  An.  /.,403;  see 
Gregory  XIII. 


Gregory  I.  the  Great  ('i>op<-  ,  03,  115,  119, 157, 

861,  423,  498,  527  ;  wt-  tinxorian. 
Gregory  II.  (pope),  l-V*,  361. 

'»     III.     "     ir»8 

"      IV.       "      159. 

♦*      V.         "      DW, 

♦*      VI.  (pope?),  100-1. 

"      VII.  (popo),  66,  96, 119, 128-9, 161,287, 
680. 
Gregory  VIII.  (anti pope),  161. 

••  "        (PO|H'),  161. 

»*      IX.  '•        162  87'4-6,  802. 

»♦      X.  "        162. 2(r9. 

*•      XI.  "        129,  H2, 167. 

"      XII.        "       131,162-8,167,208,209, 
211. 

Gregory  XIII.  (pope^,  67,  70,  163,  199,  284, 
3 1 9-80,  8S8,  40.'J :  see  Gregorius, 

Gregory  XIV.  (p«i)e),  1».3,  171. 
•'      XV.         *•       163,  199. 
•'      XVI.       "       137-8,    143,  164,  178-88, 
186, 188-90,  304,  417,  488,  622-3  (cut),  637-8, 
672,  640. 

Gregory  Nazianxen,  205. 

Grenoble  (Knuice),  631. 

(Jresset,  avi. 

Grey  ;  see  (Jray. 

Grisons  (Switzerland),  179. 

Guanliau  (of  Capuchins),  298. 

Guardian  Anprel  (K.  C.  magazine),  619. 

Guatemala,  194  :  see  Central  America. 

Guiana  (8.  A.),  6^9. 

Guibert,  129  ;  see  Clement  III. 

Guibord,  M.,fi.''>8. 

Guicciardini,  Count  Piero,  649. 

Guidi.Ciirdinal,  193,246. 

Ouido,  r>50. 

Ouilbcrtimw,  288. 

Guise,  Duke  of.  401-2. 

Guizot,  a>S,  611. 

Gunpowder  I'lot,  881. 

Guzman  :  see  l>oniinic  de  G. 

Gvmnasiuni,  21M3,  &c. ;  see  Education,  Orders 
'(lU'liKious). 

Haas,  Very  Ilev.  FrancL-i,  298. 

IlalMikkuk,  Ilabacuc  (0.  T.),  409. 

llahfus  rorjnts  (=  you  may  have  the  body  ;  ale- 
gal  writ  to  bring  before  a  judge  one  unlaw- 
fully held  in  prison,  &c.),  67Si. 

JIahfinu.s  ad  Dnniinum,  4.34. 

Habit. 287,2l»l,2:)l. 298,3' )0,3.)2-4, 811,814,820. 

Hadrian  or  Adrian  (emperor),  3'»,  4.S,  76. 

Hadrian  or  Adrian  1.    (pope),  l.')8,  2(>4. 

H.       "      116,159,206-7. 

III.  •'      ir.9. 

IV.  "      Ml,  681. 
"               V.       "      102. 

"  VI.     "      ltJ3. 

H^c  sunt  vrrbaChristi,  4.31. 
Hagan.i,  Judge,  59J. 
H!ijrg;ii  (0.  T.),4(i9. 
Iliiil  .Mary  (=  --i''*-  M^ria),  309,  449,  456-6, 458, 

485-8,  fA>-8,  540,  631. 
H:iH;erdiers,  143. 
Hair-mo«m,  470,  473-4. 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  245,  311. 
Hall,  A.  Oakev  (.Ma\or  of  N.  Y.),  678,  712. 
Hfill,  Kev.  K.  Kdwin.  110.. 
Hallam,  Henrv,  1»»,  132, 185,  224-5,  335,  368. 
Hallelujah,  4  JU  ;  see  Alleluia. 
Hamilcar,  28. 
Hamilton  (Cnnaibi),  3V8. 

Hamilton  .<chtM»l  ( New  Hnvon,  Ct.),  305,  601-8. 
Hancock  (Mln),  325. 
lUodkercbicf,  St.  Veronica's,  491. 
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Handmaids  of  Jesiu  Christ,  Comunanity  of  the 

Poor,  3.8. 
Hannibal,  28,  £9,  81. 
Hannibal  (Mo.),  8J). 
Uannin,  Very  Kcv.  E.,  278. 
Hanover  (Ciemiany),  (S2&. 
Hapsbun;,  49. 
Hardy,  Madame  A.,  826. 
Harper V  Monthly  Mafrazine,  620. 
Harrifibnrg  ( I'a.)  and  Diocese,  277-8, 805, 663. 
Harri8burg(0.),8dO. 
Harrison  Avenue  ( Boston,  Maas.),  644. 
Hart,  Kev.  Matthew,  601-2. 
Hartford  (Ct.)  and  Dioceiie,  61,  2C 2,  270,  277, 

280,  805.  3>1,34'»,M6,663. 
Haiidrubul  ( Ilannibarn  brothcr-in-Iaw),28;  (Han- 
nibal *fl  brother),  19. 
Ha.<iM)ck8,  470-1. 
Ha.skinN,  c;et>rgo  F.,  669-70. 
Hastinff^,  Ilev.  G.  H.,  645-6. 
Hat,  l^,  262,  294,  820,  &c. ;   Me  Cap,  Dnes, 

Habit. 
HsTcmann,  388. 
Hay  den,  Very  Kor.  John,  818. 
Haydn,  .Towph  (composer),  650. 
Hayti,  IW, 3';3,  (*>88 ;  pee  St.  Domingo,  Hlnpanlola. 
Heart,  Inunaculnte  ;  8oe  Immaculate  H. 
Heart,  Sacre<l ;  «?e  Sacred  H. 
Heathen;    i>eo    Idolatry,   Pagan,    Persecation, 

Rome,  &c. 
Hebrew,  €7,  222,  26t5,  411-12,  416-17,  420,  42*., 

499,  527. 
Hebrides  (=  Western  Islanda,  off  Scotland),  3G1. 
Hebron  ( I'nlestinc),  20. 
Hecker,  Very  Kev.  Isaac  T.,  148,285,319,620, 

659,  680. 
Hefele,  Up.,215,3SS. 
Heimler,  Kev.  A.,2i?9. 
Heiss,  Up.  M.,  241,  280. 
Helena,  St.  (empre.-»«),  62,  498,  682. 
Helena  (Mont^ma),  3()«>. 
Heligoland  (in  North  Sea),  6S9. 
Heliogabalu^  (emperor),  87. 
Ileliopolls  (Kgvpti,  7li-3. 
Hell,  112,   IK,   121,442  (cut),  618,  624-8,  675, 

627,  6*5^,  tm,  708. 
Helmproecht,  Very  Rev.  J.,  819. 
HcMlrickcn,  Kev.  Thw.  F.,  D.D.,603. 
Hennaert,  Very  Rev.  !».,  279. 
Hennei*.sv,  Up   .l.,28>. 
Ilenni,  Bp   J.  .M  ,281. 
Henry  IV.  (emperor  Germany),  66, 128-9,  680. 

"      V.  "  •'      •     129,207. 

Henry  III.  (French  king),  4'  8. 

"      IV.  "  852,390,401-3,681. 

Henry  II.  (Englwh  king),  6M1. 

"      VIII.  ♦'  884,417. 

Henry  (111.),  .327. 
Ilerbomez,  Hp.  A.  J.  d',  280. 
Hercules,  41. 
Heresy,  Heretic,  K>7,  1»59,  174, 176,  182,  208  9, 

212;  223,  22),  21:8-9,  262,  276,  298-9,  306,  848, 

374,  &c  .  in  <'h8.  XI.  and  XII.,  417,  449,  4'.3, 

45.V6,  511,  53S-9.  678-9,  681-3,  588,590-1, 

640,  642,  651,  058,   7<  0-6 ;    see  Inquissition, 

PersiTUtion,  &c. 
HonueDeutirM,  266  :  see  Interpretation,  kc. 
Ilennit.-*,  2^3,  3  2-8. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  122-8.— H.  Antipas,  260. 
Hern/ff  (ff-s  (ilaub<ns  (German  paper),  619. 
Heruli,  46-7. 
IlesHe  Ca«wl  (Ind.),  828. 
Hessians,  361. 
Henreux,  Rev.  .7.  L',  662. 
Hewit,  llev.  Nathaniel  Augustus,  G69>70. 


Hierarchv,  124,  406,  676,  689,  636,  656,  658,  660, 
676,  682,  704,  &c  ;  see  Bishop,  Arehbishop, 
Pope,  &c. 

HierruSf  264. 

High  Altar,  66, 460,  622,  542-3,  647  ;  see  Altar. 
— H.  Church,  671.— II.  Ma.«<»,  144,  238,  422 
(cut),  427,  443,  468-5,  467  ;  see  Mass. 

Highland  (111.),  827. 

Hilarion,  284. 

Hilary,  St.  (pope),  157. 

llildebrand,  128,  kc, ;  see  Gregory  VII. 

llillhouse  Avenue  (New  ll.aven,  Ct.),  545. 

Hindoostan  or  Hindostan,  Hindoo?^,  372,  612, 
69U,  &c. ;  see  East  India,  India,  &c. 

Hintenach,  Rev.  A.,  289. 

Hippo  (X.  Africa),  290 

Hlspaniola,  363;  see  Havti,  San  Domingo. 

Hobart,  Bp.  John  H.,  670. 

Ilobart  College  (Geneva,  N.  Y.),  670. 

IIoboken(N.  J.),  297. 

Hodeja,  Alfonso  de,  377. 

Hoffman,  Mayor  k   Gov.  John  T.,  668,  678, 

Hogan.  Bp.  J.,  281. 

Hokah(Min),327. 

Hohenlohe,  Cardinal  de,  193,  237. 

Holland,  Joaiah  G.,  M.  D.,  88. 

Holland,  Hollanders,  48,  292,  808,  818,  356,  396, 
899,  404,  491,  625,  649.  689 ;  see  Dutch. 

HoUy  Springs  (Mpi.),  817. 

Holt,  Rev.  Edwin,  1.-3-4. 

Holt,  \\m.  H.,  669. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  (or  Society)  of  the, 
330.— Siiiters  of  Providence  of  the 'H.  Ihild- 
hood  of  Je^us,  831.— Association  of  the  II. 
Childhood  of  Jesus.  870.— H.  Coat  of  Treves, 
632-3.— H.  Cross,  301,  358, 455,  498,  &c. ;  see 
Congregation  of  the  H.  Cross,  Crosis,  kc. — H. 
Day,  447,  459,  495-502,  519,  661,  616, 63i)  — U. 
Family,  461.— Sisters  of  the  H.  FamUy,331.— 
Sodality  of  the  11.  Family,  456.— H.  Father, 
or  His  Holiness,  119,  l4l,  &c.  ;  see  Pope. — 
H.  Ghost,  or  U.  Spirit,  103, 106, 115,  117,2^6, 
2IJ9,  213,  285-6,  1'57,  261,272,340,409,414, 
424,  428,  4412,  447  (cut),  465,485,502,620, 
625, 627,  551,  706  :  see  Father  (Son  and  II  0.), 
Mass,  &c.— The  Society  of  the  H.  lulaney, 
456— H.  Innocents'  Day,  498.-H.  Inquisi- 
tion ;  see  Inquisition— Holy  Land.  208-9, 338, 
&c. ;  see  Palestine.— U.  League.  134.— Sodality 
of  the  U.  Maternity,  466  —Cathedral  of  the 
H.  Name  (Chicago.  III.),  549.— Litmy  of  the 
H.  Name  of  Mary,  456.— Sisters  of  the  U. 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  828.— II.  t>ffice; 
see  Congregation  of  the  II.  O.,  Inquisifion. — 
H.  Oil;  see  Oil— H.  Orders;  see  Orders.— 
Ilolv-rood  day,  498  ;  see  Rood.— II.  Saturday, 
4<e^,  466,  m,  476,  480-1,  4'j7-8,  500  1.— ft. 
Scriptures  ;  see  Bible,  Scripturrs.-ll.  See,  120, 
264,  &c. ;  WHJ  Pope.-  II.  Sepulchre  (at  .leru- 
salem',  129,  &c. ;  see  Crusades,  Sepulchre. — 
II.  Thursday,  452,  495,621.-11  Trinity;  see 
Trinity.— II.  Water,  346,  368.  452,  454-6,  4f.9, 
469,  4'71,  478.— II -\V.  Pot  or  Va>-e.  471.— U. 
Week,  »>,  460, 4'55,  480,  491,  497-6ol,  621. 

Ilolyoke  (Mass.)  827. 

Hong  Kong  (China).  372. 

Honorius  (emperor),  3S,  46,  58,  75,  77. 
'*        I.  (pt»pe),  158,  206-7. 
"        11.  lantipope).  161. 
♦•         •'    (poiw),  161. 
"        111.     *♦      162,374-^,393. 

'*      IV.    "    vn. 

Hoo«l,  261,  287,  291,  294,  297,  300,  302,  kc. ;  see 
Habit. 
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Hope,  42,  i86. 
Horace  (lioman  poet).  81- 
lIormi)*da<4  {iM.i>e),  116, 167. 
Hor!»e-rarefl,  4W. 
IIo«ea(0.  T.),4(.e. 

Honiud  (bp.  of  Cordub*),  206.  

Hospital,  70-1,  las,  188,  2»6,  &c.,  in  Ch.  Vm., 

4()4,  biV2,  G4«,  7»»3,  &c  — U.  SUtcn,  83L 
HoopiUlvr*,  KniKht«,  833. 
UoHt  ( =  victim  or  ww  rifloe),  422  (cut),  432,  487- 

44(cutM,  458,  4<>l,  467,  470, 474-6, 481,  iU2, 

600,  r4d  ;  «>«  Mam. 
ITottentotrt,  612. 

Houn*,  '^1,  448 ;  i>ec  Canonical  Iloun. 
UouM  or  CommonA,  II.  <^  LonU ;  we  Commoof, 

LonlM.  Parliament.— II.  for  Friam,  Nuna,  fcc., 

296, 298-y,  803-6,  384.  850,  &c.,ln  Ch«.  VIII., 

IX.— n.   of  Rofugo,  «rS   «tc. ;    aee  Anylum, 

Indu.Htrial  School,  Orphan  Asylum,   &c.— U. 

of  Kc'tivat,  334,  8:^9. 
Hountou(Tfx.),3<)'i,330. 
UudiH.n,  (\.  Y.),  317. 
Hudson  CitvCN.  J.),  340. 
IIud.*on  County  (N.  .F.),  312. 
Hughes*,   Abp.  John,  273,  420,  4<57-JR,  604,  618, 

637,  645,  555,  664,  585-6,  694-6,  673. 
Hugo,  Cardinal.  527. 
Hu^onotpruvi  Strnarx^  403. 
Huguenots,  167,  4' 1-3,  711. 
Hull  (Eng.).  and  II.  Convent  Trial,  839. 
Humeral  Veil,  and  Hinnmls,  481. 
Ilumiliatf  capita^  etc.,  447. 
Humiliati,  '2ii^. 

Humility  of  Mar\-,  Sisters  of  the,  880. 
IIun»  and   Hungary,  40,  46, 1U9,  237,245,292, 

804,  8't7,  5^,  <»•>. 
Huntington,  .icilidiah,  M.  D  ,  669. 
Hufv,  Itev.  John,  210-12:  216, 406, 680.~HaB8* 

ite8,  167,214,4(4. 
Hyacinthe,  Father,  302,  672-4. 
HvginuK,  St.  (bp.  of  Ittune),  166. 
Hvmen,  42. 

Hymnfl.  238-40, 428, 448 ;  see  Chant,  Singing,  &c. 
Iceland,  68t>. 
Iconium  (A.siiu,  238, 

Iconoi-laxtic  ( r.  image-breaking) ;  fieo  Imago*. 
Idaho,  277,  2M>,;i59,r.('4 
Idolatry,   Idols,  9t;,  2>>«,  400.483,492-4;    we 

Rome. — Idol  Hel  and  the  Dmp)n  (.A|»oc.),  409. 
Ignatiu.<((bp.  of  Antioch),  St.,44() ;  cee  I.  Loyola. 
Ignatiufl  (bp.  of  Constantinople),  207. 
IgnatiuH,  Father,  66M,  081,  69.S. 
Ignatiuji   Lovoia  (or  Igiintiun),  St.,  63,  84«^9, 

365,  ;iP9,  5i>S.— Church  of  St.  I.  (Romc»,  85»> ; 

(Baltimore)  3.'.9.— St.   I.'«  Collojro    (Chicujro. 

lll.),{t'>H-9;  (SanFranrb*co,Cal.),35«^.— St.  \/a 

Hou^e   of  Ketreat   (Fordham,   K.  Y.),  331.— 

Litanv  of  St.  l.,4.56. 
Ignorance,  22»).  305,  371,  640,  611,  &c.,  in  Ch. 

XXV.,  655.  r»D9  ;  Mee  Intcllis<nce. 
Ignonuitiui*,  3u4  ;  sec  Brothera  of  the  Christian 

Sch(M)I«. 
I.  H.  S.,478. 
llcho.'*tcr(Md  ),  319, 
IleHn;velle(I^.),330. 
11  Cifsu  (^  the  .le.«a-<),  53,  856. 
Ilh'gitimMrv,624  5. 
lllinoi.s(<taN'),  296,  801,305,313,816-17,405, 

640,6<>»,  674,  and  plates  marked  "(HI.)''- 
Illyrirum,  3-i. 
Images  I  mage- worship,  934, 106, 126,  207,222, 

8fV>.  .752, 400, 427,459,  468,  471, 477, 480, 4S:i-4, 

489,  49.*i.  551,  6.'il.  6.33-4.  636,  677  ;   see  Jesus, 

Marv,  >a]nts,  Statues,  &c.  | 

I.  31.  I.,  478.  I 


Immaculate  Conception  of  the  B.  V  Mm  Ar  Tm- 

maouUte  Conception,  96,  110,  189,  227,  281, 

29-.I,  323,  455-6,  490,  4»>,  627,  688-0.— Chmtdi 

of  the  Im.  Conception  ( BoetoD),  868.  644  (cut) ; 

(NewOrlcami)  358  ;  (Waterbury.Ct.)  0094.^ 

Colh-ge  of  the  I.  C.   (New  Orieans),  868.— 

Scapular  of  the  1.  C  ,  478, 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mar7,Sifiter<«erTaotsof  tba, 

829.— Sixten*,  SenrantM  of  the  1.  H.  oT  Maiy, 

829  90.— Archconfiratemity    of  the  1.  H.  of 

Mary,  456.— Office  of  the  Sacred  and  I.  H.  of 

Mar)-,  488. 
Immigration  and  Immigrants  into  the  U  8.  and 

England,  067,  681,  &c 
Immorality,  99, 107, 131.  196,  288,  886-7,  fiOS-KI, 

618,  624,  Iko.,  in  Ch.  XXVI.,  G87  ;  see  MonOi. 

ty,  &c. 
Immunity  of  Clergy,  676-7,  665,  70L 
Imola  (Central  Italy),  l.'{8. 
Im])oiiition  of  Ilandji,  451. 
Impediments,  453. 
Incarnate  Word,  491,  &c.;    fee  Jenis  Ghrifi. — 

Sisters  of  the  I.  U'.,  830. 
Incense,  144,  236,  424,  427.  481, 488,  468, 4684^ 

469,  471-2,  501,  551.— l.-bearer,  430.— l.-boat, 

462,466vcut),472. 
Incest,  629. 

In  Cfrna  Domini,  166-8,  406,  688- 
Increase  of  the  R.  C.  Church  in  the  V,  8^  Btt,, 

Ch.  XXV 1 11. 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  161-2,  687,  648. 
Independentfi,  6oiK 
Inff''x    Rrpttr^nttmuSf    Index    of     Prohibited 

Book8, 176, 179,  389,  417,  666  •  see  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index. 
India  (.\?ia),  70,  99,  109,  8G3.8r^7,  871-8,  680; 

M>o  Flast    Indies,  Farther   India,  llindottui, 

Indies,  &c. 
Indiana  (State)  824,  331,  664,  666;    and  plam 

marked  "(Ind.)". 
Indiana  (Pa.),  3;i4. 
In<lianopoll««  (Ind.),  822,  821. 
Indiiin  Archipelago  or  Malay  Archipelago  (8.  B. 

of  A.««la),  372. 
In«linn  Territory  E.  of  the  Rockv  Mts.,  277,281. 
Indians,  li)9, 297,  320,  324-5,  82f ,  867, 868,  612. 
In.lie.s  3S9. 
Indo-Chinese,  372. 
Indulgences,  i«2,  106, 134-5, 141,  222-3,  248,  868, 

»a>,  3S>1,  479,  4R5,  497,  fi<>7,  5i:9-40,  661,  668, 

O.'J'),  G«)0,  706 ;  see  Congregation  of  1. 
Tndult,  49t. 
Industrial  Schools,  71,  328,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIH., 

5!«). 
Infallible, -hility,  96,  107,  110-11,  116-18,  121, 

140,  172,  197,  2a3,  215,228,231,  241,244-60, 

2.-)2,  3;.^,  407, 569,  674,  621.  642,  644,  660, 672, 

<3v'i,  09.^>,  r»99. 
Infant,  450,  470,  526:   see  Unbaptized,  fcc.— 

Infant  Jesus,  63,  455,  461,  479-80,  490  (eut), 

491  (cut),  CS1.2. 
Infanticide,  623. 
Infidel,  Infidelity,  449,  638,  681,  692,  600,672, 

1>92  ;  see  Naturalism,  lUitionaiism,  &c. 
Infirm,  Oil  of  the,  473. 
7/1 '.-o(=  Ignatiu.*),  aiS. 
Innocent  I.,  St.  (pope),  167. 

II.  "        161,208. 

"         111.  (antipop«>),  l«il. 

"    (pope).  Tin,  l;iO,  162,  176-6,208, 
1:93.374,  .'X»l-2,  678,  683. 

IV.  (poixO,  (R»,  1(12,  '208, 874,  876. 

V.  "         I'i'J,  1:99. 

VI.  •'         lt?2. 

"        Vir.     "        131,162. 
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Iima«m(  V1IT>  (!»«).  163,3^,394* 

IX.        '•    itsa. 

"       XI.  *'      Ida,  404,682, 

*»       XIL        "     (^,HJ*,a3»,fi7L 
"        XIU.       "      ltt4. 

lQtiuL4tUiii,  TiiciuL5ltf>Pi,  69.  t5,  WO,  214,  334, 
SBJ^&»,  Si44H>,  4<K>4j,  41T>R  OlAKll.dlSp  im, 
£71,  mit  i£^,  ^,  64^,  6lti-i,  ti6i^,  6Sfi,  000, 

tkiii. 

ii3t«niir  t  ,im,m,2r;,  ai&,  lioT. 

IqU'ipi^tJiLSon  i>r  ^rlptUTV,  1M>  406-0,  MM*  1 
«M  UvniiBiwmticai. 

Intoiildf,  m,  2S!i-lU,  ^2,  247  p  'i74,  I2S^;  i» 

Utiftnt. 
Jnc^iftii  erf  o//rtfiP  i>/,  42&, 
iDtroit,  423,  437-^  (t^ut^  4M^ 
IuTentlc>»  ( =  ftiiUluK)  ot  tiw  Ualx  Cms,  |B8. 
ItitKidturp,  2117-8. 
InFliatlon  liwltil,  Thff^  1170. 

1mm  (oH  geDtlxna),  ml. 
looks  {:»af  lonlftt,  Cki,  St. 
low*  (Stale),  31  Ja,   ak-l7,  wwl 

"ilowii.)", 
Ipiii  /aJ^ft^l  rjJj7^ 

IrelADd  iiii4  ilu!  Iiij<h,  60,  f)f),  152, 17T>«  193,  2SS, 
237,  2J,^,  271^  27fl,  sbi,  *»H,  aSOJ,  33&,  3o7,  *Jl, 

3*i8  u,  ;ik.:.,  .iif^i,  4oi'j,  4m,  m6,  fiti^f-o,  *si,  m% 

&8a,  tkjtt,  iil7  l^t  ♦^i  <5^T,  l'"^!,  *J58-(ll,  6d«^7, 
e7S-fi,  tiT8,*^Sl,  U8;j.&,  (a^7,  708,  lU-U— liMb 

Itnif ui,  t^c.  ib(i.  of  LfDUi),  m. 

IrLih  :  n?<,"  lf<f|jiiidi. 

lion, -i^l.Tiitf,  &r. 

Iron^ldt'* .  ii^-oi^  E. ,  ef0-7O. 

Imw,  4ri-l. 

lifebellK^lueea  i>f  CuUte  SLiid  wilb  of  FsRliuail), 

«l,fl6,'tM,a37. 
1nb«1U  il.  (^wtm  of  5[w$aj,  61^,  @G0-1 
iKbfJlA  I  «i[ie\  4c>L 

iHlfth  or  Iml  H  (O.  T^  40d»  414,  4^,  &&1. 
IiddarisEi  [^H^ruLiln,  Vlt, 

1ilKim<q]i,  0^7.  '^''i ;  we  Silr^twmiiiod^  ftc* 

l«flid,2lk,^r^ 

lt«lT  nii.1  f  tJinaii,  2\^,  Sl^,  46^>,  ^,  Tl,  fla, 
iSO,  Hie,  laH,  l^t,  m»-.'^,LTi,  ]3^41,  l**s>4, 

Iffis-fi,  17a,  iTa,  iT^-y^  inr^,  11I.M  ano^aii, 

as,  21«  aj,  ^1  ^^  ^f:j,  2ilt,  21^,  24n.  2,03, 270, 

l?5,  aa*.  2au,  aJi,  2l>;,  aiU,  isi)7.st,  iwtwn,  311^^ 

«ae,  413, 423,  Mti.  fi3-J,  6SL  r>4fl,  m%,  r^^.^mu 
800,  fliau,  61  a,  iri'i,  «5*7'».  lyi.  «m^  <^. 

e4ft-».tjri3,  rm7.  »J*V— KJnff  and  Itlngilom  of 

aa^,  iMa,  <j*j.      .      (     I     . 

JjT*,  in^ua  ("jK,  423,  i4<V7 

Itb*,  ]-:«]wiiDi  J.,  IVB*. 
JackiMiritflle{Flft.t.  336. 
JAdUKmrUlA  {1114, 40G,  OSS. 


Jacob.  299. 454. 

Jacobmi,  Monsigitor,  247. 

Jacobins,  299 ;  see  DomlnicftiM. 

Jacobito  Church,  Jacobites.  423,  G91. 

Jacques  (=  James  or  Jacob),  Rut  &.f  299. 

Jaen  (Spain),  878,  650. 

Jail,  625-6;  see  Priiton,  &e. 

Jamdudum  eemimuSj  b41. 

James,  St.,  121,  299,  491,  498,  578.— Epistle  of 

J.  (5:  14-20>,  415.— St.  J.  the  Qruat,  498. 
James  I.  (king  of  England;  and  King  J  .'s  Bible, 

412,  417, 592,  eOO ;  see  Bible,  English  B. 
James  II.  (king  of  England;,  il2. 
Jamestown  (Va.),  19. 

Janiculunif  Jankrular  Mount,  52-8, 74, 122. 
Jansenism,  -ists,  168-70, 177, 862,699. 
Janoarios,  Blood  of  St.,  632. 
Janus,  26, 85,  41 ;  see  l*ope  and  Council. 
Japan,  -ese,  165, 195,  866, 872,  490,  690. 
Jasper  (Ind.),  331. 
Jebusittfs,  20. 
Jefferson  (Ind.),  331. 
JefTersion(\Via.),29"- 

Jeffen^n,  College  of  (St.  Hkhael,  La.),  230. 
Jehorah, 82, 145. 
Jeremiah,  Jeremlas  (0.  T.),  409. 
Jericho  (Pale^Une),  471. 

Jerome,  St.,  57,  67,  172,  174,  235,  411,  527, 671, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  212  13,  405,  580. 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.). 297.  314-16.  340.  712. 

2*j,*>l,4U,  47Wj  4ift>,  UMf  /h^,  ii41, 677,  709, 
Je«iUtv]y|,  1H2, 
JCi!4ijii,i  (jr  ,Swkfv  rff  Jr-^n'*,  JtsmiltUm,  (53,  *0, 

IM,  li^,  171,  rj I  J  '  ]  ■:  17,  am.  air>ll,  313, 
332^, iii1U% ►,:>,.    :]2, 37*J , m\ 4a», 4S7 

Jesus  (jurist,  m,  ml,  ifc^'i,  ^^9i,»t-ft,  m^ 

112- IH,  vm,  LTi  126.  H'J,  m9bft^31S't& 
217,  211*.  a-i^^S  254,  IfeJl-a,  $m,  298,  SDSt  8IL 

S21.  ^i,;tiki,  s*'v7*  sM,  86«,a5i,aa6,»ro, 

3S2.  lli>,  ^2-i  3,  426^^4  (rut*),  l&L  fcs,  4«CH, 
4ft;-'^,  17J ,  477-S*,  *^^'(m.  ^i,  488  6(ja,  fi07, 
Ma,  dM-T,  fj23,62o'7ta2^a>,  fj^,  53a«,£4Sk 
6#7,  5.51,  5724,  57»J-7.  679,  5»2  4,  6a»,  6^3. 
G3^,  ti^£i^.  01$,  tioa-l,  m,  670, 687,  ^4, 
698,  m,  mifK 

Jf.TiM  /l&mMiHn  &iJf>alor,  I.  II.  B.,  473, 

Je»u8,  Society  of;  see  Jesuits. 

Jfsu  XPi  poMiOy  811. 

Jews,  Jewi^jh,  6i ,  8.5,  88, 120, 123, 145.  2">2, 254, 
2^>'2,  '.^99,  374,  378,  387-9,  414,  44A-'J,  457,  577, 
596,  600,  <)(J6.  638,  047-d,  651,  692;  see  Ue- 
brew,  Judaism. 

Joan,  Pope  {*),  159. 

Job(0.  T.),  4<»5),533. 

JoeltO.  T.>,  4(i9. 

John  the  Baptist,  283,  413-14,  426,  434.  496, 
606.— Knights  of  St  J.  of  Jerusalem,  33.3. 

John  the  Apostle,  St.,  440.  477,  41iS,  5<i0.  523, 
527  ;  see  Gospel  of  St.  J.— lU>vel»tion  of  Hi.  J. 
the  Divine  (.\.  T.),  409.— First  Kpintle  of  J. 
(2:  l-4i,  4U>.— St.  J.'h  Churrh  <Ncw  Harien, 
Ct.),  665— St.  J.".H  Tollejff'  (Kordhara,  N.  V.), 
a'>8;  (Knxlerirk,  Md  )  a>S.— Xt.  J.'s  .Manual, 
♦aO.— Basilica  of  St.  J.  LaU>ruu  (Home),  60, 
73. 

John  the  Notary  (umrping  emperor),  39 

John  (Roman  patrician),  61. 

John  I.  (pope),  157. 


11. 

n 

157. 

III. 

(1 

157. 

IV. 

(1 

158. 

V. 

(( 

158. 

VI. 

(( 

158. 
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John  VTI.  (pope),  158. 
''     Vlll.  or  Joan  (female  pope?),  169. 
"         "    CpopC/j  l«»i^- 
"     IX.        ••        150. 
"     X.  "        15». 

"     XI.        "        15U. 
♦*     XII.       "        127,160. 
"    Xlll.    •»       imj. 
"     XIV.     *'       im. 
**     XV.       "        ItK). 
"     XVI.  or  XV.  (pope),  95,  IflO. 
"         '*     or  XVII.  <popeorantipope?),  100. 
*»     XVII.  or  XVI.  (pope  .'),  ItiO. 
"      XVI II.   (pope),   Ml. 
*'     XIX.  or  X Vlll   (pope),  160. 
♦•     XX.(fantipope),  ItiU. 
"     XXI  or  XI. \.  or  XX.  (pope),  1(2. 
"     XXII.  (pope),  102. 
"     XXIII.    ••        131,1(53,20911,214. 

John  (bp.  of  Antioch),  2it5 

John  (bp.  of  Sabiua),  lOU ;  see  Sylvester  III. 

John  Oratian,  ItK) ;  i*e  (»re«ory  VI. 

John  of  the  C  roM,  St.,  302.  m. 

John  of  Danuu<ou9.  St.,  288. 

tJohn,  Abp.  of  .New  York,  484,  488. 

JohnMtown  (i'a.),334. 

Joliuttc(Can.),aiO. 

Jonah  or  Jouan  (O  T.),  409. 

Jones^,  Ganliner.  (iGQ. 

Jordan  (river),  414. 

Joseph,  St.,  1««3,  466,  461,  478,  480,  490-1  (cut), 
41)8,  647.— at.  J. '8  Academy  (Emmettaburg, 
Md  ),  310.— St  J  'fl  Cathedral  (ColunibuM.  O.), 
5<J3.-St.  J.'«  Church  (.N.Y.),  670-1;  (Troy, 
N.  V.)  359  ;  (IlutLnon  City,  N.  J.)  840  ;  ( VVash- 
ini^ton,  D.  C.)35»;  (31obile,  Ala.)  359;  and 
new  St.  J.'8Chunh( Philadelphia,  Pa.),  859.— 
St.  J 'K  Collc)^  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  358; 
(Bardstown,  Ky.)  358 —St.  J.'«  Convent 
(C'ambridgcport,  Ma«i.),  826;  (UUca,  N.  V  ) 
298. — St.  J. '8  Uemian  Hospital  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  2!i7.— St.  J. '8  Home  for  Aged  Women 
(N.  Y.),  315.— St.  J. '8  Ho.«pital  (Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.>,  328.— St.  J. '8  NoviUate  (.Notre  Dame, 
Ind.),323  —St  J.'a Orphan  Asylum (l»at«r»on, 
N.  J.),  a39.— St.  J.'«  Preparatory  Seminary 
(Bardi»town,  Ky  ),  858.— St.  J.  8  Sisterhood 
(EnimettHburg,Md.),  314— Sisters  of  St.  J., 
325-0. 

Jo(>eph  II.  (emperor  of  Ocmmny|,  168,  835. 

JosephiteM  of  the  Holy  Cro<H,  823. 

Joshua  or  Jo«ue  (O   T.),  4<'9. 

Journals,  619,  633.  &c. ;   sec  Newspapers. 

Jovian  (emperor),  3><. 

Joyful  Mysteries,  485-6. 

Juan  do  la  Crux,  St  ,  302,  8S9. 

Juarez,  Benito  ( I'rusideut  of  Mexico),  656. 

Jubilees,  106,  531. 

Judaism,  377-8,  3S7  ;  see  Jews. 

Juda.s  I.<K>ariot,  346. 

Jude,  St.,498. 

Judea  (Palestine).  .36,  145,  413-14. 

Judges*  (0  T.),  iOd. 

Ju'lira,  2a^. 

Judith  (Apocrypha),  409,  411. 

Jugurtha,  82. 

Julia  (mother  of  Aupujitus),  84. 

Julian  the  Apoftate  (emperor),  38,  45. 

Julian,  Canllnal,  210. 

JulianuA,  DidiiM  (emperor),  37. 

Julian  Year,  34. 

Julius  CflPJiar  or  Cesar.  33,  he. ;  see  Cesar. 

Julius  I.,  St.  (pope),  156. 

"    II.         "         55,184-6,163,219-20. 
«    UI.       "         16^,220-1,226. 


Jano,  41. 

Jupiter,  41. 63,  81,  83,  492. 

Justification,  1(^4-6,  222. 

Jmttinian  I .  (emperor),  47, 126,  206,  541. 

Kaflraria  or  CatTraria  (AfMca),  691. 

Kalley,  Dr.,  404-6,  6»J0. 

Kankakee  Co.  (111.),  310,  667. 

Kansas  (SUte),  27< ,  316, 324, 859, 664  ;  and  plft- 

ce*  marked  "(Kan.)". 
Kaskaskia(Ill.),  844. 

Kntholische  Kirchen-Zeitung  (Q«r.  paper),  619. 
Katholisrhe  YolkS'Zeitung  ^  619. 

KalholiArherGlaubfnsbote  "  619. 

Kntholischer  Wockenblatt  '<  619. 

Katfiolisehfs  Hausbueh  "  619. 

Keating,  Ver>  Kov.  liasU,  812. 
Keble,  Kev.  John,  671. 
Kelso,  Jas.  J.  (Police-Superintendent,  N.  T.), 

Kenrirk,  Abp.  Francis  P.  (Baltimore),  274,  614- 

10,  579-88. 
Keiirick,  Abp.   Peter  R.  (St.  Louis),  241,280, 

514. 
Kent  (Eng).  288. 
Kent,  i;hancellor  James,  670. 
Kentucky   (State),  '^i,  801,806,817,327,649, 

6»J4,  and  places  marked  **(Ky.)". 
Kenwood  (N.Y.),  824-5. 
Kenvon  College  (().),  670. 
Kerf>'( Ireland),  684. 
Kewley,  John,  M.  D.,  669-70. 
Keys,  il2,  12 '1  (cut)  262,  6034,  616, 630,  589. 
Kidnaping,  1()2,  39>,  679 ;  see  Persecutions. 
Klansi  (China),  lU9. 

King  James's  Bible,  412,  &c.  ;  see  James  I. 
Kings,  I  ,  II.,  III.,  IV.  (p.  T.),  409. 
Kiugx  of  Rome,  Li<«t  of,  21. 
Kingsley,  llenry  C,  Esq., 615. 
Kirwan  (=  lUv.  N.  Murray,  D.  D.),  137,  419, 

627-8,  074-5 
Ki."*.-*  of  Peace,  198,  273, 4i3,  461,  475  ;    see  Pox 

terum. 
Kissing  the  Altar,  426  (cut),  427. 434,  443,446-7. 
Ki.xsing  the  .Scapular,  538. 
Klagenfort  (Au.'«tria),  624. 
K\ev,  llenry,  636. 

Klu'^termann,  Very  Rev.  M.,  296.  ■* 

Knapp,  St.  (.Milwaukee,  WI.h.),  327. 
Kneeling,  429-30,  438,  440-3, 447, 459,  469,   &e., 

in  Chap.  XIV.,  561.— K.  l  u.-hi^.ns,  472.— K.- 

Dej«ks  and  Stands,  2*4.  23^.  472  (cut),  475. 
Knights   Hospitalers,  333.— K.  of  St  Jotin,  K. 

of  Rhodes,  K.   of  Malta,  333.— K.  Templars, 

209,  333. -Teutonic  K.,  883. 
Koran,  59 ;  sec  Arabic,  Islamism,  Moluunmed. 
Kunkler,  Very  Kev.  A.,  324. 
Ki/rif  eUi.son.  428,  454. 
Laftnrum.  543. 
Uboan  (S.K.  of  Asia),  372. 
Uborors,  662,  630. 
Lacc.2>4. 

Lachine  (Can.atla),  328. 
Laiordairt-,  K«v.  J.  B.  II.,  151,  299,671-2. 
I A  Ciw.-*  ( Wis.   and  Diocese.  241,  277,  280,  668. 
Ladie.<4  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mar\',  329. 
LA<IieH  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  324-6.— Ladies  of  the 

S.  H.  of  Mary,  825. 
lAdy ,  My  or  Our,  550,  &c. ;  see  Mary  the  Tirgin. 
I^Civette,  CJen.,  700. 
Ufa>ette(Ind.),  2XV. 
\a  Fontaine,  .*ean  (=  John)de,  701-2. 
Luihach(.\ustria),  624. 
LaicH,  199  ;  see  Laymen. 
Lainez ;  see  Laynes. 
Laity  ;  see  Laymen. 
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Lalande  (Fr.  astroDomer),  864. 

Umb,  269,  469.— L.  of  tiod ;  see  Agnus  Dei, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Umbruschinl,  CanUnal,  190, 193. 

Lamennais,  Abbe  II.  F.  R.  de,  671. 

Lamentations  (0.  T),  409. 

Lamp,  66, 69, 470,  472, 474,  631,  &c. 

Lain7,Bp.  J.,2>^1. 

Lancashire  (Eng  ),  867. 

Lando  or  Landus  (pope),  169. 

lAngenfelder,  Kev.  £.,  289. 

L'Anse  (Mich.),  326. 

Laii8iDgburg(N.  Y.),303. 

Lantern,  66,  69,  469, 472,  646,. &o. 

Laoeoon,  67. 

Lappet8,262. 

Lapsed,  106  ;  nee  Relapsed. 

Laredo  (Tex.),  306. 

Lares,  AL 

La  Salle,  Abbe  J.  B.  de,  820.— La  Salle's  Treatise 
on  the  Duty  of  a  Christian,  604. 

La  Salette  (France),  638-4. 

Las  Casas,  299. 

Lasteyrie,  Count  C.  P.  de,  608-12. 

Lateran  Basilica  (Rome),  60,  68,  207-8,  291.— L. 
CouncUs.  60, 95. 126, 128, 185, 176, 204,207-8, 
219-20,  226.  2£»,  376,  391,406,609,619,676, 
67&«,  583,  711.— L.  Palace  (Rome),  60, 68. 

lAteranuii,  Plautius,  60. 

Latimer,  Bp.  Hugh,  706. 

Latin,  62,  67,  94,  111,119,170,173,186,187. 
222,  23^,  241-2,  266,  271,320.409,411,423. 
425,  430,  448.  464,  460. 467,  47&-7,  480-1, 489, 
498,501,505,514,517.627,573,693,700;  see 
Tolgate.— L  Church  &  Rite,  and  Latins,  207, 
218,  236,  284,  389,  &c.  ;  see  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh.— Latinity,  288.— Lat!ni«3d,  428,  706. 

La  Trappe  ;  see  Trappe,  Trappists. 

Latrobe  (Pa.),  289,  305,  334. 

Lauds,  Laudes,  424,  448. 

Laurens  St.  (N.  Y.),  647. 

Laurentius  ( =  Lawrence  ;  antipope),  157. 

Lausanne  (Switzerland),  218,  651. 

Laralette,  352. 

Layatory,  472. 

Lawrence,  Basilica  of  St.  (Rome),  62,  476.— 
Church  of  St.  L.  (= San  Lorenzo  \  Rome),  82 ; 
(N.  Y.)359. 

Lawrence  (Mass.),  303, 827. 

Lawyers,  148,  380,  &c. :  see  Canon  Law. 

Laymen  and  Laity,  1^,  239  40,254.284,290, 
876,  387,  395,  449,  452,  455,  607,  509,  553, 655, 
668-60,620,  623,  637,  640,  662,  681,  687,  692.— 
Lay-brothers,  289,  ic,  in  Ch.  VIII.,  611.— 
Lay -pupils,  349,  &c.— Lay-sisters,  304,  &e.,in 
Chap.  VIII. 

Laynez  (or  Lainex),  James,  348- 

LaiaristH,  or  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission,  310-18,  318,  369,  639. 

Laaurus,  Priory  of  St.  (Paris),  312. 

Leavenworth  City  (Kan.),  3^. 

Lebanon  (mountain  of  Syria) ;  see  Libanus. 

Lebanon  (Pa.),  306. 

Lebanon  (Ky.),  327. 

LebrUa,  388. 

Ledere,  Rer.  John,  400. 

Le  Correspondent  (=  The  Correspondent),  664. 

Lectern  or  Lectum,  472-8. 

Lector  (=>  reader),  266  ;  see  Reader. 

Lectures,  Public,  409. 

Legate  (of  pope),  101, 191,  204-6,  207, 216,220-1, 
225-6,  275,  834^,  348, 874-5,  S02, 394  ;  see  Am- 
bassador, Envoy,  &c. — L.  a  latere f  189. 

Leger,  Rer.  Jean  (=  John),  897-8. 

Leister  (Ireland),  617. 


Lemanonski,  Col.,  385. 

Lemberg  (Austria),  624. 

Lemieux,  Mr.,  586. 

Lemonnier,  Rer.  A.,  322. 

Le  Moniteur  Catholique,  688. 

Lenormant,  388. 

Lent,  261,  430,  434, 447, 462-3, 495-608,  609, 619, 

Leo  the  Isaurian  (emperor),  94. 

Leo  I.,  the  Great,  St.  (pope),  93,112,167,206-6, 

347,509. 
Leo  II.,  St.  (pope),  168,206. 
"    lU.    "       •'      158. 
"   IV.    '»       "      53,159. 
"  V.  "      159. 

"   VI.  "      159. 

»'  VII.  "      159. 

"   VIII.  (pope  or  anUpope?),  160. 
"   IX.  (pope),  128,  161. 
"  X.       '^      135-6,  163,  199,  298,  630,688, 

676. 
"  XI.  (pope),  163. 

"  XII.      "       137,  164,  in,  181, 188, 887-8, 
410. 
Leo,  Henry,  388. 
Leo,  Rer.  P.  J.,566. 
Leon  (Spain),  8t7. 
Leonine  City  (Rome),  68,  86. 
Leonists,  393. 
Leopold  Association,  370. 
Lepidus,  Marcus  ^Emilias,  86. 
Le  Propagateur  Cb<Ao/iVw«,  619. 
Leresche,  616. 
Les  Adieujc,  364. 
Levate,  429. 
Leviticus  (0.  T.),  409. 

LewdneM,  627,  &c. ;   see  Immorality,  Libertin- 
ism, Licentiousness,  &c. 
Lewis,  Prof.  Tayler,  LL.D.,  416. 
Lewiston  (Idaho),  359. 
UbanuB  ( =  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Syria),  109. 
LibcraL^  and  Liberalism,  188-9,  230,  671-8,  680, 

641,  647,  653,  655-6,  659,  699, 700. 
Liberia  (Africa), 691. 
Liberian  Basilica  (Rome),  61. 
Liberius  (pope),  61, 166. 

Libertinism,  334,  Chap.  XXYI.,  &o., ;   see  Im- 
morality, &c. 
Liberty  (of  speech,  press,  conscience,  &c.),  88-9» 
405,  m,  560, 671-2,  675,  686,  621,  629,  637-61, 
693  4,  699,  700 ;  see  ReliKloua  Uberty,  &c. 
Libius  Severns  (emperor),  39. 
Libraries,  66-7,  70.— Vatican  Library,  66-7. 
Ubya(N.  Africa),  30. 
Licentiousness,  608  ;  see  Immorality,  Lewdness, 

&c. 
Licinian  (from  Caius  Licinius  Stolo,  Romui  trib- 
une and  consul)  Law,  24. 
licinius  (emperor),  38,  44-5. 
Lieber,  Prof.  Francis,  LL.D.,  696. 
Ughts,  236,  266,  430,  460,  477,  480,  499,  600  ; 

see  Candle,  Lamp,  lAntem,  &c. 
Liguori  (orLigorio),  St.  Alfonso  de,  818,  638.— 

Liguorians,  818  ;  see  Redemptorists. 
Lilla,  Rev.  V.,  312. 
Lima(Peru,  S.  A.),886. 
Limbo,  526. 
Lints  (Austria),  624. 
Linus,  St.  (bp.  of  Rome?),  122, 164-6. 
List  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  U.  S.,  278- 
81 ;    of  Cardinals,   190-4 ;     of  Emperors   of 
Rome,  86-9  ;  of  Kings  of  Rome,  21 ;   of  Popes 
and  Antipopes,  164-64 ;  of  R.  C.  Periodicals  in 
U.  S.,  619  {  see  Tables. 
Litanies,  289,  242,  247, 272,  466, 484^,  688. 
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Literature,  620,  65S,  706,  fce. ;  Me  Books,  &e. 

Little  CatechUm,  244,  262. 

Little  Office  of  Our  Lady,  687. 

Little  Kock  (Ark.)  and  DioceM,-  2i6,  177,279, 

663. 
Little  Sbten  of  the  Poor,  829  j 
Liturglcii,  266. 

Liturgien,  98,  201, 242,  267,  428. 
Liverpool  (Eng.),  625-6. 
liring  Rosary,  466,  487-8. 
Llorente,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  886,  888-8,  611. 
Lockport(N.  Y.),8a0. 
Logffia,  pi.  Loggie^  66. 
LoUanLt,  706. 
Lombard!*,   Ix>ml)ardy  (N.  Italy),  47,  126, 129, 

875,614-16,  623. 
London  (Can.),  858. 
London  (Eng  ),  20,  178, 197,  810. 612,  660,  612, 

625,  681-2,  706  —L.  Kcgister,  681.— L.  Times  ; 

see  TlmM  ( l»ndon). 
Longanimity,  412. 
Long  Island  (N.  YJ,  806. 
Longueil  (Can.),  828. 
Loogootee  (Ind.),  331. 
Lootens,  Bp.  L.,  280. 
Lord,  Our,  496,  &c.;  see  Jetoi  Christ.— Locd's 

Day,  636,  &c.;   see  Sunday.— Lord's  Prayer, 

869,  415, 43i,  440-1,  449, 454-6, 468, 477,  485-8, 

620,  52(,    585-8,  600.— Ix)rd^8   Supper,    167, 

422-3,  &c.;  sec  Eucharist,  Mass. 
LordK,  Iloupe  of,  b80-l. 
Lorenzo^  Church  of  San  (Rome),  62.  82;  see 

Laurentlus,  LAwrence. 
Loretto(Pa.),  805. 
LoPotto(Ky.),  827. 
Loretto,  Litany  of  Our  Lady  of,  484. 
Loretto,  Sisters  of,  827. 
Lorraine  (France  and  Germany),  161,  221. 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  and  Diocese,  277,  281,296, 

313,  6tJ3. 
Losses  of  the  R.  C.  Chuivh,  672,  &c.,  in  Ch. 

XXVIII.,  708. 
Ix>thaire  (French  emperor),  48. 
Lotteries,  88,  663. 
Loughlin,  Bp.  Jotin,  270, 279. 
Louis  ] .  le  Debonnaire  (Fr.  emperor),  48. 

"     II.  "  "  48, 

*'     the  German  (king  of  Germany),  48. 

♦•     VIII.  (Fr.  king),  393. 

'»     IX.  (=  St.  Louis ;    Ft.  king),  295,  870, 

644.— Cathedral  of  St.  L.  (St.  Louis,  Mo.), 

648  ;  (New  Orlean.<i,  La.),  648.— Church  of  St 

L.  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.),  656-7.— Abbey  of  St.  L. 

on  the    Lake    (Min.),    668.— St.  L.'s  Select 

French  Institute  (N.  Y.),  820. 
Louis  XII.  (king  of  France),  184-6. 

"     XIV.     "    "        ••       296,862,89W>,404 

u     XVI.      *'    •'        *'        644. 

"     Philippe"    "        "        187^189. 
Louisiana  (t^tato),  109,  806, 813,  816,  867-9,  649. 

6e()-7,  and  places  marked  "(La.)". 
LouisTille    (Ky.)   and   Diocese,   277,  279,  296, 

801,  806,  808,  817,  322-8,  827-8, 867, 61i),  668, 

666. 
LoubJTiUe  (0.),  284,  880. 
LouTre  (Palace  of  Paris),  401-2. 
Low  Churchman,  670.— Low  Mass,  424,468, 466, 

&c.,in  Ch.  XIV.,  564;  see  Mats.— Low  Sun- 
day, 243,469,  495. 
Lowell  (Mass.),  820, 827. 
Lower  Canada  '■  see  Canada. 
Loyola,  St.  Ignatius;    see  Ignatias  Loyola.— 

Loyola  College  (Balthnore,  Md.),  868. 
Loyson,    ReT.    Charlee,   802;    see   Hyacinthe 

(Fath«r). 


Luca,  Cardinal  de,  191, 198,  284, 940. 
Lnca,  Cheralier  Fred,  de,  164. 
Lucas,  Fielding,  Jr.,  412. 
Luoca  (Italy),  166, 161,  649. 
Lucero  ( i?  p .  I  nquisitor) ,  888. 
Lucia  St.,  440. 
Lucina,  St.,  84. 
Lucius,  St.  (pope),  156. 
"       II.      '^      161. 
"       III.    "      161,894. 
Ludovisi,  Villa  (Rome),  69. 
Lucrs,  Bp.  J.  U.,279. 
Luke,    St.    (evangelist),    128,   4964>.-«l.  L.% 

Church  (N.  Y.»,670. 
Luna  (=moon),  41,  470,  478. 
Luna,  Peter  de,  131 ;  see  Benedict  Xm. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  71,  &c.,  inCh  VIII. 
L'Vmven  Krlitiirtix^  660. 
Lustrutn,  LuMtre,  iS*). 
Luther,  Martin,  60,  136,  141,  220, 802, 416, 686, 

627. 
Lutheran,  103, 1G7, 176-7,  379,  674. 
Luxemburg  <  Holland  or  Germany),  106, 689. 
Lyman,  Dwight  E.,  609-70. 
Lynch,  Up.  P.  N.,278. 
Lynch,  Rev.  .M.,  289. 
Lyons  .  France),  116-16, 191, 204,  208-9,  219, 228, 

236,  245,  279,  3»j9,  m,  487,  684,  672,  686. 
Macao  1  China),  3(57  690. 
»IcAuley,  Catharine,  304. 
MaccAbves  or  Machabeea,  I.  and  II.  (Apoexr- 

pha),  409,  526-7. 
McCarron,  Iter.  Mr.,  271. 
MacchiaTolli,  Niccolo(=  Nicholas),  627. 
McCIoskev,  Abp.  John,  148,  241,  270,  279,  646. 
5IcClo8kfy,  Bp.  Wm.,279. 
McCrie,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  179. 
Mace-Bearers,  143. 
Maccdon    and    Macedonians,   80.— Macedonian 

Wars,  30. 
McFarland,  Bp.  Francis  P.,  280. 
McGill,Bp.  J.,278. 
McGill   Very  Rev.  J.  A.,  279. 
Machal)ecs  ;  see  Maccabees. 
McIIale,  Abp.  John,  246. 
Machebauf,  Bp.  J.  P.  281. 
McKvon,  John,  Esq.,  148. 
McKeon,  Rev.  John,  669-70. 
McLeod,  Rev.  C.  Donald,  669-70. 
McMahon,Rcv.  A.,  289. 
Macon  (Ga.),  806. 
Macotera  (Spain),  198. 
Mc(^uaid,  Bp.  B.  J.,  280. 
McSherrystown  (Pa.),  825. 
Madiai,  Francesco  and  Rosa,  649. 
Madiigajtcar,  ( African  island),  873,  691. 
Madeira  (island  or  islands),  110,  404,660,  674, 

689,  691.— M.  wine,  451. 
Mademo,  Carlo,  65. 

Mfull^n  (N.  J.),  314, 816,  889-40, 668-9. 
Madison  (Ind.),  331. 
Madonna  (=  My  Lady,  i.  e.,  the  Vbigin  Mary), 

560.— Madonna  deUa  pieta.  650. 
Madrid  (Spain),  20,  885,  651-2, 685. 
Madura  (Hindoetan),  367. 
Magazines,  617-21. 
Magdalen  Asylums  and  MagdalenB,  828-9,  &e., 

in  Ch.  VIII.  ---6  ,  ,        , 

Magdalene  Parish  (Rome),  628. 

Magdeburg  (Prussia),  291. 

Magi^  Chapel  of  the  (Cologne,  Germaaj),  642. 

Mof^xstrr  (t=  master)-genoral,  5»8. 

Magistrates,  848,  351.  374, 876-7, 406-7, 

Magnentius  (toiperor),  88. 

Magnesia  (Asia  Minor),  80. 
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^  TetT  Rer.  A.  812. 
Ifagniu,  Albertiu,  2^. 
lfiSi,146. 
Maine  (State),  806,  645,  649,  691,  And  plaees 

marked  *HMe.)". 
MaiHtie,  De,  388. 
Major,  Henry,  669-70. 
M^jorlan  (emperor),  39. 
Major  Onlers,  448 ;  lee  Orders  (Holy). 

Malaehi,  MaJaekias  (0.  T),  409. 

Maladministration.  181,  »I4. 

Malaga  (Spain),  650,  685.— M.  wine,  451. 

Makbranche,  Nicolas,  811. 

Malines  (=  Mechlin  in  Belgium),  672,  682. 

MalU  (island),  833, 689.— Knights  of  M.,  883. 

Mamertine  Prison  (Bome),  82. 

Mamertines  (in  Sicily),  27. 

Manasaes,  Prayer  of  (Apocrypha),  409. 

Maaayonk  ( Pa.),  297, 880. 

Manchester  (Eng.),  669. 

Manchester  (N.  U.),  805, 004. 

Mandarin  (Ela.),  826. 

Manhattan  (=  N.  T.  island),  19.->Maahattan- 

▼ille(inN.Y.city),  270. 
Manichean  and  Manicheism,  874, 887,  892. 
Maniple  259-60.263. 
Mankato(Min.),327. 
Manning,  Abp.  Henry  E.,  241,681. 
MaateocH,  Signor  C,  614-15. 
Mantle,  189,  Si,  302,  862 ;  see  Bren,  Habit. 
Marble,  66,  76,  470,  476,  479,  648,  647-9,  684, 

Marcellinus,  St.  rpope  ,  138, 156, 440. 
MarceUiu  I.,  St.  (pope),  156. 

II.  "       163,221. 

Marcellas,  Christopher,  125. 
Marreilos,  Claudiai,  29. 
Marches,  the  (Central  Italy),  180, 138-4,  614. 
Marchi,  Father,  84. 
Marchionni,  Carlo,  66. 
Marcian  (emperor  of  the  East),  206. 
Marca.<i.  St.  (pope),  156. 
Marforio  (Rome),  i8. 

Margaret  ■  wife  of  Henry  IT.  of  France),  401. 
Maria  ( =  >Iary ),  61 ,  63-4,  71.  8fM. 
Mariana\s  History  of  Spain,  378. 
Maria  There-^a  (German  empress).  890. 
Marinas  I.    or  Martin  1 1,  (pope) ,  158. 
"      II."        "      III.    '^      169. 
Marion  Co.  (Ky.),  827. 
Marias.  Caius,  82. 
Mark,  Festival  of  St.,  498.— Gospel  of  St  M., 

499. 
Mark,'  Cardinal  of  St.,  210. 
Market  St.  (Baltimore,  Md.),  412. 


Markoe,  Wm.,669 
Mark^Tille  (La.),  880. 


Maronites,  109,  267,  423. 

Marozi.i.  127. 

M^uettc  (Mich.)  and  Diocese,  277,  279,  808, 

Marqaimtte,  263. 

Marriage,  99,  101. 128.  204.  267-8, 284-6,870,401, 

462,  620,  561, 585,  642. 6»« ;  see  Celibacy,  Mat- 
rimony, Monastics.  Priests,  &c. 
Man  (gol),  21,  41,  73.— Field  of  M.  (Rome), 26, 

83,85. 
Ifartin  I.  (pope\  158. 

"       II.    "       1.58;  see  Marinas  I. 

*<       III.   "       159;  see  Marines  II. 

"        IV.  (pope),  162. 

"       T.       »♦      182,  163,  208,  aU,  214-16, 

808,862. 


Martin,  Bp.  Aug.,  279. 

Martin  (bp.  of  Tours),  284. 

Martini,  Ab]*.  Anth'-ny,  420, 

Martyr.*,  33.  m^,  284,  3ri7,  S^t  *00,  486, 441, 
448,  \<i.  5.15,  6)5ij,  eaS,  1 05. 

Mary,  tU.-  Virgin,  61,  G3-4,  92-3. 103, 106, 110, 
166,  i;l*l,  »n-2.  auii-t ,  3i)3, 806,  817, 

319,  ^m,  8aB-8i).  332,  362,  866, 400, 

419,    J=  I  4,431]!,  46*fl,  4<j1,478,4i7-80, 

483i  !  ,  t'H^  B06-7.  6aB..V^7-8,640,660, 
680^  '  ,  7  '«  — ArtKleiuv  of  U.  M.  (andn- 
nati,  i'  I  J— Ba*lUea  <if  St,  M.  M^jor 
(Rome),  6l-2.— Cathedral  of  St.  M.  (San  Fran- 
ciiico,  Cal.),  649.— Church  of  St.  M.  (Boston, 
Mass.),  869.644;  (New  Uaren,  Ct.)666;  (Al- 
exandria, Va.)  359.— Church  of  St.  M.  of  the 
Angels  (Rome),  63,  80 ;  of  the  Peoples  St.  M. 
(Rome),  64 ;  of  St.  M.  at  the  .Martrrs  (=  Pan- 
theon, Rome),  81  ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Sacred 
Mount  (Rome).  64  ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Miracles 
(Rome),  64  ;  of  St.  M.  on  Minerra  (Rome),  64, 
143 ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Foot-print  (Rome),  64  ; 
of  St.  M.  the  Greater  (Trent,  Austria)  220; 
of  St.  M.  Immaculate  (New  Haven,  Ct.),  646. 
—St.  M.'s  CoUege  (Montreal  IHocese,  Can.), 
868.— Convent  of  St.  M.  (So.  Orange,  N.  J.), 
836 ;  of  St.  M.  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(St.  Joseph's  Co..  Ind.),  823.— Fathers  of  the 
Societv  of  M.,  820.— St.  M.'s  Female  Hospital 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  315 —St.  M.'s  FemaTe 
School  (N.  Y),  316.— St.  M.'s  Hospital 
(Quincy,  111.),  29^.— Mother-House  and  Insti- 
tute, St.  M.  of  the  Woods  (near  Terre  Hante. 
Ind.),  aSl. -Order  of  St.  M.  of  Mount  Caimel 
(=  Carmelites),  801.— St.  M.'s  Orphan  Asy- 
lum (MadiKon,  N.  J. 1,  316.— Associated  Pro- 
fessors of  St.  M.'s  Seminary  and  St.  M.'a 
University  (Balthnore,  Md.),  818.- >VorkhoaM 
of  St.  M.  of  the  Angels  (Rome),  71. 

Mary  (Christian  at  Rome),  123. 

.Mary  and  Martha  Society,  466. 

.Mary  I.  (Eug.  queen,  l.'i.'iS-S',  404. 

Mary  II.        "  1689-94),  399. 

.^lary  or  Marv  Stnart  (queen  of  Scotland),  681. 

Mary  Angela,  Mother,  fflS. 

Marv'  Caroline,  Sister,  827. 

>Iar>land  (State\  802,  806,  313,  316,  319, 867, 
859,  649,  604,  637-8,  640,  665-7. 

Marysvillo  (Cal.),  327. 

Masinissa,  29. 

Masquenuling.  498-9. 

Mass,  92-4,  106, 140, 148, 168,  234,  242,  247,  264- 
62,  272-4,  816,  8G3,  3S5,  422-48,  &c.,  in  Ch. 
XIV..  49.-),  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVI.,  519-20,  560,  661, 
4,  616,  63i).  646  ;  see  Dead,  High  M.,  Low  M., 
Solemn  M.,  &c.— M.-book,  423,  473,  &c. ;  see 
Missal.— M.  for  the  Bridegroom  and  Bride, 
454  ;  for  the  Dcail,  425, 484,443,  446,  464, 469- 
672  ;  of  the  Holy  Gho.<t,  197, 240, 424. 

Ma88aohus«^tt««  (State,  19.  279,  806,  316,549, 
657-61,  600,  604^.  610, 638,  664. 

Massacre  ;  see  Bartholomew,  Irish,  Peraecntioo, 
Walden-ses,  &c. 

Maasillon,  .J.  B.,311. 

Mastai  Ferretti,  138  ;  see  Pius  IX. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  285-7, 242 ;  of  Novices, 
289,  323,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIU. ;  of  the  Sacred 
Palais,  299. 

Master-key  of  Popery,  612. 

Matamoros.  Manuel,  660. 

Matansas  (Cuba).  667. 

Maternity,  Sodality  of  the  Holy,  466. 

Mathieu,  Canlinal,  192,  246. 

MaUlda,  Countem,  129  :  »  St.  M.,  684  ? 

Matin,  Matins,  2864, 296, 424, 4484),  478. 
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HAtrimanj,  VA,  222,  U^,  4r)2-6;  see  Mnrriajpe. 

lUtlhev,  rcftival  of   t^t.,  4!»9.~Qmp«1  of  Bt 

MneeUloA,  St.,  120,  440. 

lUtlhlffii,  246  ,  (Hjie  Uathlen. 

JiftUUuD,  K«T    mmm.  D.D.,  800, 018^,  686, 

087^,  eri,  075^,  esB-7. 

JUblMXinum,  448, 

XluHnl,  TtuirMuT,  167-8,  481,  484,  488,  478, 

s  ♦&,  4V»T^L  CM. 

ictUifs  «if  81.,  288. 


110.801. 


,166. 
»J65-8. 


i.|«Tnr),87»43-l. 
,  44^. 
Mi-bo>)»884. 


Blu 


ill':i,K>,J,iaJC. 


Il«»tgiam>,  572, 882. 


AI<NIXJ  \ 

Mr^aUNir,  tifk"! ;  m<«  Jmui  Chrkt,  Baint*.  Ite. 

V  33,  44),  49-61. 

,  4<J4-&,  &c.,  In  Chft.  XI. 

:  ■rd^«irn,634. 


BdLkLcr,  U^  J.^  280.  " 
ll^lcim.4  (bp.  of  Aiitioch),  9CNIL 
lieuiento  ftir  (be  lirluf  ^  486-8  (eai)  j   Ibr  Ui« 
tV-Hil,  43y  40  (cut). 

Meaxu-hA  (\Sb*    ,2.97. 

WeudUant  5fotik--<  or  M.  OrJww,  208,  2D0,  2S8< 

3)>4,  :ii/J,  3^52  i  pw  MtmdicitY. 
MenUkit^ ,  137 ;  «ee  Itoggus,  Uendkuit  MonlUi 

MiTidotu  (MitiJ,  S26. 

Ilt'iirlaua  (Itlog  of  Sparbi).  78. 

Mvtitio  (Dutch  KfomMsr), 880. 

Men  IX  I  =  Mayeoc«  In  Oeroiaiij),  183,  218* 

UvphUls  42, 

|i«m;r  Co.  {0.\  324. 

lii>rcury,41.4'J2. 

Wcrcy,  SIflter*  of;  ppo  Siafccis  Of  if en^.— Sociely 

of  tb(j  Kftt hot*  of  yt.,  330. 
Mend.  8t.Airgela,  307. 
Merindol  (ftmiic«).  401. 
MfTit,  517, 680.  &^e-40. 
Merle  d'AublfrDe^  J.  H.,  179,  400,  6S8. 
Merode,  Mooi^nor  de,  140^ 
Mtrtel,  Oftnliind,  lU. 
MoiOpoteiiiia  ( Aii«).  83, 40. 
MtMonot  DOW  MMidtift  (Sicily),  27. 
MwOTHPr  of  ibe  SMfwi  Heart  of  Jn^tu  <R.  0^ 

MMfmAtm),  819. 
MvMlkcseniR,  76 8. 
M«t«iuil«a«  (^  peopl*  of  Mvis),  178 
lleUuxtkin,    lletliodLit«    »«tkiodlrt  WgittoptX 


.  206.  886,  408.  504,  G20-1, 068-9. 

M  ,   MDil  M   Bi»bopt  Cbur«)ii«  CfiUDcil, 

e^v  ,  ]<j.  iHl,  2(;:t^,:du7,a68,2U6,»»»Mii| 
!Hrt?  ArcbblJihop. 

M.'ti  rf'nui...  ,  Kn,  400. 

Ai  1^,287, 8674, 862,  888, 688^ 

4il8,«W.-J  -t. 

(rui).  .^1. 
Mkhacl  ill.  ^nntwnircf  JeMt),307. 
MfrtiM^I  Angclo;  #»««- Aui;»'li>  l>)kh«d). 
Mkli4«IiiiM  i-^m&M  <ri}  ^4my,  406. 

MkhllEHa  iPUui,   ::!  'M58,MidplAOf« 

Uid^iU  n,  688  4, 047. 

f^HilUb*  tM<w(U.  8.),810. 

Mill  Lent  MLUiLLi>  .  41M}. 

AUegd,  itp.  J.  B..281 

iliLiD(It«l7),  49,  71.  161-8, 176, S12, 921, a48» 

886,  41d,  428,  499,  642, 886-8. 
Hiluri  (N.  AfHca),  117* 
MllbAu(Fra»««),  i9L 
Military  Mrti<?n*,  838, 
MiUun,  Jobu,3i<«,  6H4. 
Milwaukw  iVVw.)  ami  JHocciie,  277,281,»7-8, 

814,  827,  d&7,  850,  OO8^'-MUirftiik«0  St.  (U.), 

827. 
MiraiT«t«,  644. 

Win.-rv^i,  41.  *M. 

Ml  uMin.),a26. 

MiHi.     I  i    ^-uti-s  28d,  801,  640,  668, And  plmtm 

tuurked  ''  |Mii»  Y\ 
Miii.>r,JahnD  »0t<9,€00. 
11  In  or  Friars  &  U.  Ubferranlt;  tM  Mlnoiiliaft. 
ftUuor  Onlan,  266-8,  268, 2Q2, 287 ;  m«  OnJen 

liiDorit«i.  Uiiior  PrUn,  Uiiunr  OhmrrMita,  148, 

2»S,  873[  tut  rrmcUntiw. 
lll]if««T  (0.),  824. 

HlnuiuHii  uML.t  866» 
il1rrofS,M8. 

Mi»ertr€j  fiOO. 

Jllruu,  428;  feo  /l«  mijua  n#. 

Stiml,  18S  jeut),  in,  428>  426,  487,  446, 447, 

448, 46i.  4i82, 473, 4dT.  G»8.~M  .^tuod,  478. 
UlMtoa.  MMoiwrj.  100. 186. 186. 288,  £68, 288. 

2S6,  te'88,  811 12,  81849,  m,^7.  848-60 

856-9,  861-78,  875,  8884,  898,  im,  649, 660, 

G74,  086-8.— UiMioa-tMMMv,  827,  &e.,  iii  i  h. 

VI 11. 
M3i«iB«>  ,aii6,  31(h888, 

and  r' 
Miiitfoui-  !  I,  818,  &'>7,  3£Sk. 

649,  tiOu. 
Mflor,  Ultorenl ;  nm  Mitra. 
ltlttiTid&te«  I  king  of  Puiitof,  Jldit),  88. 
Uitre,  or  Hlter,  93, 119  (cut),  1484,  23.^-0,  249, 

2S8, 281-2  (ctttii),  364, 2704,  &*«,  623— MUmi 

orlUierMl  (=■  huTlnga  oiltre,  wmring  a  nd- 

tru),  290,  240,  290.  884,  846. 
M.'hSl,.  (Ala.)  and  Dlor«y,  277,  279,306,322,844, 

368  9,668. 
Mob*,  406,  868-80 ;  Me  Pwraeculioo.  Rio*,  kc 
Ilobainii}odj66.— Mobammedatiii,  d88, 870,  874, 

889, 644, 882 ;  Ma  Utomlimn,  Sanccnt,  Tvak», 

ftp. 
MohlIow,177. 
Mturt-anti^vet  2634  j  we  Dreai, 
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MolcUTis  (EnropeftD  Tutkey),  40,  689. 
Molucca  iHUndii.  MoIuccm.  968, 866. 
Jloaachi«in,  283,  &c.;  see  Monaatie. 
Monaco  (N.  Italy).  689. 
■  Moaa0tery,  284.  831,   &c.,  in  Oh.TIU.,6784, 

682    see  Moiuwtit',  Monk. 
Monaatk,  MonaaUcinn,  267,288,872,448,685. 

603,  696,  666,  &c. ;  see  Monks,  Orders  (Belig- 

kras),  &c. 
Monastkism  (bj  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale,  Gapt.  John 

BteTens,  &e.)  287. 
Monitor,  3dO. 
Monk,  86.  94, 126, 148  4,  207,  290,  884, 880, 884, 

411,448.610-11.640,  614,  628,  634.648,654, 

708 ;  see  Friar,  Monastic,  Regular,  &c. 
MoDophTsites,  206. 
Monoj,  283 
MonotheUtes,  206. 
Monroe  (Mich).  829. 
Monroe  ( La.  ),  330. 
Monaalratge,  Key.  Ramon,  684. 
Monseigntut  or  Monsignor  (=  my  lard),  140-1, 

288,  2a»,  247.  270  &c  :  see  Bishop. 
MooaCnuMie,  471.  4784,  4V6. 
Montalto  (Italy),  198. 
Monlalembert,  Count  de,  671-2. 
Montana  (U.  S.  Territory),  277,  281,  860. 
BSonU  (=  monent)  286,  kc. 
MoDte,  Cardinal  del,  220 :  see  Julias  lU. 
Montenegro  (Turkey?),  689. 
MontereT  (Cal.)  and  IMocese,  246,  277,  281,813- 
Montfort,  Simon,  Count  of,  393-3. 
Montreal  (Can.)  and   Diooeoe,  246,  810,  816-18, 

823,  326, 328,  358,  418,  543,  664,  658,  670.  676, 

687.— M.  Institute,  668.— M    Witnewi,  68i. 
Monuments  for  the  Dead.  468  ;  see  Burial,  Ike. 
Moors  &  Mooriith,  387-8 ;  see  Morocco. 
"'     »(N.Mex.),827 


MoraUty,  Moral  Law,  Morals,  107,  839,  361. 866, 
867,  610, 6()3.  &78-80,  5^j,  Ou&4$,  622-86, 688-4 ; 
tee  Immorality,  Lirvutiousness,  &c. 

Moreno,  Cardinal.  194 

Morgan,  Lady  Sydney  0.,66. 

Moifehini,  Cardinal,  192. 

Morimund  Abbey,  176. 

Moriflcos,  8S7. 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  897. 

Morning  Star  (R.  C  ncwopaper),  619. 

Morocco  (N   W  AfHra),293,  691. 

Morone,  Cardinal,  221 

Morrieania(N   Y.),  808. 

Morse,  Prof.  Samuel  F   R.,  700. 

Mortal  Sin,  388,  378,  603.  518-20,  628. 

Mortara,  Edgaro  ( =  Don  Pio  M.),  648. 

Morton.  Abp.,  834. 

Moses  and  Moiwic  Law,  346,  501.  677. 

Mosheim.  John  L  Von,  D  D.,  92-8,  184,164, 
168,  161,  225-6,  285,  313,  851,  m 

Moeque,  544 

Mother  Church.  Holy,  104,  406,  410.— Mother 
House,  296,  kc  ,  in  Ch.  VIII.— Mother  Su- 
perior, 804,  &c.,  in  «:h  VIII.— Mother  of  God, 
106,  &c.;  see  .Mary  the  Virgin. 

MottSt.  (N.  Y.),  548. 

Mountain  View  (Cal.),  860 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  Academr  of  (Tonken, 
N.Y.),  314-16  (cut). 

Mourning,  499. 

Morable  Yeasts,  496. 

Moiambique  (Africa),  691. 

Monrt,  J.  C.  Wolfgang  A.,  660. 

MoxetUy  261 ;  see  Dress. 

Miak,Bp  Ignatius.  279.  

0,  .fi^dius,  182 ;  see  Clement  Tm. 
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Mnlberrj  St.  (N.  T.),  270, 640 ;  (Baltimon)648. 

Mullen,  Bp.T.,  278. 

Mullen,  Rar.  Robert,  673. 

Munda  tor  meumf  etc.,  430  (cut). 

Munich  ((Germany),  246,  480, 674, 624. 

Munster  (Ireland),  617. 

Murder,  666,  686, 6Z3-4, 668, 679-80, 609,  &e. 

Murdock,  Jamca,  D.D.,  164,  20O,  226,  286-7, 

801-2;  see  Mosheim. 
Murillo,  B.  E.  (Spanish  artist),  649-60. 
Murray.  ReT.  Nicholas,  D.I).,  627-8,682,674, 

kc;  see  Kirwan. 
Murray.  Bp.,  170. 
Murriedro  (Spain),  28. 
Muses,  42. 

Museums  (Rome),  67  8,  70,  78. 
Music.  Muskians.  424,  468,  660,  697,  fce.;  na 

Choir,  Organ,  Singing,  &c. 
Myrrh,  462. 
Mysteries  of  Redemption  or  of  the  Roianr,  486, 

488. 
Nagler,  Rer.  v.,  312. 
Nahum(0.  T.),409. 
Name,  Baptismal,  460.— Uoiy  Name,  828,  466; 

see  Holy. 
Nantes  (France),  4084. 
Naples  (Italy)  and  NeapoUtan,  4Q,  68,  69.87, 

131,  189,  168,  1624,  190,  192,  221, 286,  282, 

868, 880, 389,  499,  014-15,  628,  630,  632^ 
Napoleon  I    (emperor  of  France),  60, 133, 186. 

813,  880.  386, 400,519,632. 
Napoleon  III.  (emperor  of  France),  60,  78,680. 
Narbonne  (France),  376,  391. 
Nardi,  Monsignor,  238. 
Nardoni,  87. 
Narses,  47. 

Nashriile  (Ten.)  and  Diocese,  277, 281, 801, 868. 
Nassau  (Germany),  328. 
Natal  Colony  (S.  Africa),  691. 
NcUaU,  D.  A.  di^  and  L.  c/i,  638. 
.Natchex  (Miss.)  and  Diocese,  277,  279,  668. 
Natchitoches  (U  )and  Diocese, 2t7,279r,  824,868* 
Nation,  The  (Dublin  newspaper],  684. 
National  Council,  202-8,  49o,  618  \  see  Pleaaiy 

Council. 
Natirity,  the,  486,  496 ;  see  John  the  Baptist, 

Mary  the  Virgin.— Church  of  the  N.  (N.  ¥.), 

640 
Natui^dism,  Ul,  280.  640. 
Nararre  (now  in  Spain),  king  of,  401-8, 681. 
Nararro,  Mr.,  148. 

NaTe,  mS,  isi.  460,  466-6,  478,  479,  642,  &e. 
Naaareth  (0.),  mA. 
Naxareth  Academy  (near  Bardstown,  Kj.)y9Bd 

Sisten  of  Charity  of  Nasareth,  817. 
Nasiano,  Very  Rer.  C.  da,  296- 
NeapoUtan  (=s  of  Naples) ;  see  Naples. 
Nebraska  (SUte),  277,  281,806,  664,1 

marked  *»(Neb.V'. 
Nebraska  City  (Neb.J.  289. 
Neckere,  Bp.  L.  de,  8l3. 
Negroes,    686,    711;    see   Goloied, 

Slaves,  ke. 
Nehemiah,  Nf hernia*  (0.  T.),  400. 
Nektarius,  206. 
Nelson  Co.  (Ky.),  290. 
Nemo  vtstntm  ( s  no  one  of  you),  6iL 
Nepoe  (emperor),  89. 
Neptune,  41. 

Nerl,  8t.  PhiUp,  186. 810, 668. 
Nero  (emperor),  27.  ».  48, 46, 68-4, 60, 64-5,  78, 

"2, 122-8, 134,  88k 


NerTa(e 
Nesqualy 


iperor),86,  76. 

(Wa8hlnc(oii.T^ff:)  and  Dioosw,  S77, 
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Ncstorim  and  NestoiiAnhm,  206.~NeitoiiAn 
Church,  691. 

Netherlands  (=  Holland),  889,  404.  406;  see 
Holland.  — Netherland  India  (-t  Dutch  Suit 
India),  680  ;  see  Dutch. 

Nevada  (8tat«),  316. 

New  Albany  (Ind.).a3l. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  and  Diocefle,  203,  270, 277, 280, 
288-9,  297, 814-16, 821, 827, 886,  M9,  668, 670, 
679. 

New  Bedford,  (Pa.)  880. 

New  Britain  (Ct.),  603. 

Newburg  (0.),  330. 

Now  Caledonia  (in  Awttraluda),  690. 

Newca5tle-upon-Tyne  (Kng.),  40. 

New  Christtanii,  878. 

Mew  England  (U.  8.),  19, 148, 202, 610,  640, 668, 
676,  710. 

New  Englander  (quartoriy),  406,  601,  628-6, 
671-2. 

Newfoundland  (iitland).  688. 

New  Granada  (8.  A.),  6534 ;  me  Colombia. 

New  llampKhiro  (State),  305, 649, 664,  and  places 
marked  "(N.  H.)". 
.New  llaren  (Ct.),  806,  814-16,  646,665^,601, 
671. 

New  Haven  (Nelson  Co.,  Ky.),  834. 

New  Holland,  690 ;  see  AustraUa. 

Mew  Jersey  (State),  148,  202,  816,  649,  666,  604, 
640. 

Newman,  John  H.,  D.  D  ,  810,  671,  681. 

New  Melleray  Abbey  (Iowa),  290. 

New  Mexico  (U.  8.  Ter.),  816,  860,  and  places 
marked  "(N.  Mex.)". 

New  Orleans  (La.)  and  Archdiocese,  98, 246, 268, 
276,  279,  301-2,  308,  318-14,  319,  321,  828,  825, 
827-31,  857-9, 648.  586,  618-19,  662, 666,  679. 

Newport  (K.  1.),  3(». 

Newport  (Ky.),  308. 

New  8outh  WaleM  (Australia),  690. 

New  Spain,  362-3 ;  see  Mexico. 

Newspapers,  610,  617-21,  628,  660,  668, 678,  684, 
686,  &c.;  see  Books,  Periodicals,  See. 

New  Testament,  88, 122  3,  222,  268,  866,  406  12, 
416.  419-20,  429,  488,  6(a,  696,  649-60 ;  see 
Bible,  Gospel,  Scriptures,  books  marked 
"(N.T.)",  &c. 

New  York  City  and  Arehdiowse,  IS.  123,  ItS^  If*. 
164, 178-9,  183,  202,  241,  846,  anS,  264,  ZTO, 
276,  279,  296  7,  800^1,  306,  S14-16,  m^n, 
824-6,  ^-9,  336.  358-0,  m,  «iO, 459^  402,  4M, 
487-8,  490,  495,  blB,  GSO,  634, 537,  fiSi^O,  548. 
646-7, 549,  556, 5'i3, 654, 670,fi8fr4, 601, 5fr*-G, 
608,  619-20,  62<5  7^  630,  m,  m»,  656,  6^52, 
666-6,  670,  674-l>,  *S2,  71142^— X.  X.  Tosh- 
mercial  AdTcrti'tr,  41C^.— N  T.  mUr  Trfhimi*, 
248,546-7,  62<>-7.  ^:■^■"■^  <■]■•  T  v.  r  n.ulv 
Times,  270-4.— N.  Y.  Observer, 664-6, 617-18.— 
N.  Y.  Observer  Year- Book  and  Almanac  for 
1871,  606,  km,  088-92.— N.  Y.  PubUc  School 
Society,  694-^J.-N.  Y.  Tablet, 670, 682, 619-20, 
646.— N.Y.  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 658. 

New  York  (State),  148,  202,  806,  813,816,820, 
549,  555,  567-9, 594,  004,662,  604,  669-70,  677  ; 
see  above,  and  places  marked  **(N.  Y.)'*. 

New  Utrecht  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.),  806. 

New  Worid,  295,  ;)i2-3, 658,  687  ;  see  Amerlea. 

New  Zealand  (Australasia),  373,  690. 

Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.),813. 

Mk^aragua  (Central  America),  641.— N.  Gaiette, 
641. 

Nice  (Asia  Minor)  and  Nicene,  94,  208-7,  222, 
285,  408 :  see  Croed,  Council. 

Nicholas,  St  (bp.  of  Myra  in  Asia  Minor),  491. 


Nicholas  T.,  St.  (pope),  115,  159. 
"       II.         ^'        101,  187. 
'*       III.        "        1G2. 
'•       IV.         "        162,294. 
*•       V.     (antipope),  102. 
'*       "      (pope),  65,66,  74,163. 

Nicolini,  152. 

Noflilleit,  Cardinal  de,  170. 

Nobis  quoguf  peeratoribus^  440  (cut). 

Noble  Guard  (the  pope's),  141,  144,  287.— N.  Or- 
ders (pontifical),  191. 

Noctum,  473  —Nocturnal  Psalmody,  266. 

Nona,  None,  Nones,  448. 

Non-Catholics,  178,  228,  410,  417,  468,  618,  672, 
678. 

Non  Placet,  243,  246-7. 

Non  PossumuSf  147. 

Norbcrt,  8t.  (abp.  of  Magdeburg),  291. 

Norria  (Italy),  !Wo  ;  see  Nursia. 

Norls,  Cardinal,  389. 

North  America,  109,  290,  318, 824,  857,  368, 870, 
688  ;  s»H}  Anierira,  New  World,  ate. 

North  Baptist  Church  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  840. 

North  Carolina  (.''tate),  277-8,  306-6,  664,  670, 
and  places  marked  '"(N.  C.)''. 

Northern  States  and  Men  (in  U.  8.),  610,612. 

North  Madison  (Ind.),  331. 

Northrop,  Rev.  B.  G.,  605. 

Northwestern  Chronicle,  619. 

Norwalk  (Ct.),  546. 

Norway  (Europe),  335,  389,  626,  689. 

Notaries,  223,  289,  244,  271,  376, 397.  611. 

Notes  on  the  Bible,  412,  416-17, 419-20, 693, 696 ; 
see  Annotations. 

Notizif,  154. 

Notre  Dnme  (=  our  Lady,  i.e.,  theTirgin  Hut), 
Cathedral  of  (Paris),  302,  566,  bTl.—N.  D. 
Church  (Montreal,  Canada),  543;  (Bourbon- 
nais  Grove,  111.)  310.— Congregation  of  JV.  2>., 
or  Sisters  of  A'.  D.,or  School-Sisters  of  N.  !>., 
326-7.— University  of  N.  D.  (822-3  (cut)J  at  a 
place  called  N.  1).  (Ind.),  822,  619. 

Nova  f  cotia,  290,  618. 

Novatian  (antipope),  156. 

Norena,  473,  490-1. 

Novice  and  Novitiate  (=  time  or  place  of  being 
a  novice),  28i),  &c.,  in  Chs.  Vlll.  and  IX.— 
Novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Frederick, 
Md.).358.      • 

Nubia  (Africa),  370. 

Null  and  Void,  682,  586, 668-4. 

Numa  Pompilius  (king),  21,  26,  42. 

Numbers  (O.T.),  409. 

Numerian  (emperor),  37. 

Numidlan  (=  of  Numidia,  now  Algeria),  29. 

Numitor  (king),  21. 

Nun,  85,  1*4,  I2f\,  143,  334,  &c..  in  Ch.  VIH., 
511,  628,  «34,  6i>4,  658,  679,  703  ;  see  Orders 
(Religious),  Religious,  &c. 

Nuncio  (—  pope's  ambassador),  177,  196,  199, 
270,394,534,566,582. 

Nunnery.  334.  &c.,  in  Ch.  TIU.,  676, 680,  682. 

Nuptial  Benediction,  454-6. 

NtirM'i,  2-^*.  .  '^.v  Norcia. 

(hi  t  hi  i-i  Bishop,  &c. .  107, 227, 268, 271 , 

274  1;.  -   .  586,060,  695.— Other  Oaths 

( of  j«  1 1  .^. ,  I M  i  .  - )bedience,  &c. ),  295,  622,  671 , 

Oii.i^liiih  i.o.  T  ),  •109. 

Ob-HtiiiNi  .  2-J7,  1^47,  268,  271-2,  282,  287,298, 

•,n\  ;]4>  -^1,  ;r^i,  622,  670,  573.  6II,  639,  644, 

<5J'>i,  *i!<i,  < ■,!!.'  ;  .-?c  Oath,  Vow. 
Obeilskj  {Uumej,  T3-4. 
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ObUto  Fathen,  or  Oblatcs,  319-20,  418,468. 

Obl&to  Sisters  of  Prorldence,  817,  880. 

Oblation,  43^7,  &c. 

Obligation,  Holy  Days  of,  495-6.  619. 

Obolus  (an   ancient  Greek  coin  =  S>^  cents), 

667. 
Obserrant,  294-6  (cut),  372  ;  see  Franciscan. 
Observatory  (in  Kome),  51,  «0. 
0.  C.  (=oii  of  the  catechumens),  478. 
Ooeanica,  690. 
O'Connell,  Bp.  E.,281. 
O'Connor,  Rer.  T.,  312. 
O'Conor,  Charle;*,  Esq.,  148. 
Octave  (=  the  week  following  a  festival),  667, 

Ike. 
Octavian,  127  ;  see  John  XII. 
Octavian,   Octacianus^  or  Octavios,  84-6;   see 

Augujjtus  Cesar. 
Odd  Fellows,  890. 
Odenathus  (emperor),  87. 
0dm,  Abp.  J .  M,  246,  279,  686. 
OdL^ius,  268. 

Odoarer  (king  of  Italy),  46-7. 
Ecumenical ;  see  ivcumenical . 
0ffem«e8  and  Pen.iltic.^ ,  452,  510, 617-28, 636, 638, 

&c.,in  Ch.  XXVII. 
Offertory,273,  413,  431-2. 
Offices  filled  by  llomnn  Catholics,  678-9. 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.),  317,  «79. 
OHJorman,  Bp.  J.  M.,  281. 
O'Oorman,  Miss  Fxlith,  839  40, 668-9. 
O'Uara,  Bp.  \Vm.,278. 
Ohio  (State),  284,  301,  310,  824,  332,  647,  649, 

699,  600,  604,  6»34,  and  places  marked  "(0.)". 
0.  I.  (=oil  of  the  infirm),  473. 
Oikoumffie,  202. 
Oil  of  Catechumens,  450,  470,  473-4.— O.  of  the 

Infirm,  4<j'2,  473-4.— OUveO.,  461-2,  400,  466, 

473-4,  476.— O.-stock.  473  4  (cut). 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  705. 
Oldenburg  (Ind),  296. 
Old  School,  «)6,  675. 
Old  Testament,  222,  408-12,  416,  420,  429,  618, 

626-7,  605;     see     Bible,    Scriptures,    books 

marked  "{0.  T.)",  &c. 
Oleum  Caterhumrnoriini  (=0.0.)  and  O.  In- 

Jirmoruin  (=0.  I.),  473. 
OUer,  Rev.  J.  J.,  317. 
Olivetans,  288. 

Olmo  (officer  of  Inquisition),  886. 
Olmutz  (Austria),  245. 
Olybrius  (emperor),  39. 
Omaha  (Neb.),  305. 

O.  M.  C.  and  0.  .M   Cp.  (=  of  the  Order  of  Cap- 
uchin Minorites),  298  ;  see  Capochins 
Onano( Italy?),  IW. 
Opelousa.s(U.),  308. 
Opilius  Macrinus  (emperor),  87. 
Oporto  ( Portugal),  652. 
Oran  (N.  Africa),  388. 
Orange,  Prince  of.  712. 
Orange-colored,  712. 
Orange  Free  State  (S.  Africa),  691. 
Orangemen,  712. 
Orary,259;  fee  Stole. 
Orate  Fra/rf5  434-5  (cut). 
Oratio  super  Populutn^  447. 
Oratorians,   or    I^riests    of  the   Oratoxy,  185, 

310-11,568,681. 
Oratorio,  810. 
Order  of  Penitence,  295  ;    see  Penitcnee  (Order 

of ).— 3d  Order ;  see  Third  Order. 
Orders,  Holy,  104,  222,  266-8,  261,  267,448-9, 

462.  459.— MiUtary  0.,  838.— Minor  0.,  266-6. 

—Noble  0.,  191.— ReUgioas  0.,  or  Monutlo 


0.,  189.  201,  221,  224,  241,  283-860,  872,  448 
653,  663,  690,  660,  696,  699. 

Ordinary  (=  bishop),  410,  &c.— O.  (=  the  com- 
monly-used part)  of  the  ^laas,  423,  433,  &c., 
in  Ch.  XIV. 

Omination,  255-8,  262,  267-8,  466,  469, 497  i  see 
Orders  (Uolv),  kc. 

Oregon  (State),  328. 

Orwon  aty  (Oregon)  and  Archdioceee,  246, 277, 

O'Reilly,  Bp.  Bernard.  270. 

O'Reilly,  Bp.  P.  T.,2i9. 

Oremus,  4^. 

Orfei,  Cardinal,  193. 

Organ,  474,  500-1,  6434,  647,  649,  662. 

Oriental,  6f ,  70, 219, 245 ;  see  East.— O.  PreUtei, 
Rites,  Ike,  238,  236,  267,  281 ;  see  OoQ«reg»- 
tion  of  0.  Rites,  Prelates,  Rites,  &c. 

Origen,  677. 

Original  Sin,  91,  96, 104-6, 110. 

Orleans  (France),  246. 

Ornaments,  459,  &c.  

Orphan  Asvlums,  8^^,188,296,  &c.,inCh.  Vm., 
5*),  694,'&c.,  in  Ch.  XXIV.,  703-4,  711. 

Ondni  Family,  49,  134.— Prince  Dominic  0., 
233. 

Orralda,  Canon  Joseph,  372. 

Orrieto  (CentnJ  Italy),  193. 

O.  S.  A.  (=  of  the  Order  of  Si;  Augustine),  806. 

08.age  Indian  Mia^on,  827,  359. 

0.  S.  B.  (=of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict),  289. 

0.«e  (=  Uosoa,  O.  T.),  409. 

O.  S.  F.  (  =  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis),  296. 

Ostensorium,  O«tensorv,  471,  474-6  (cut),  480-2. 

Ostia  (S.  W.  of  Rome)  and  Ostian,  61, 18i ,  191. 

Ostrogoths  (=  Eastern  Goths),  4i. 

Oswego  (N.  v.),  297,  325,  828. 

Otho  (Roman  emperor),  36. 
*•     (German  emperor),  160. 

Ottumwa  (Iowa),  306. 

Our  Blessed  Lady  (=  Mary  the  Virgin),  48o,  4c. 

Cur  Father.  53S.  frcj  see  Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Lady  (=  Notre  Dame,  i.  e.  Mary),  Congre- 
gation of,  326-7.— Abbey  of  0.  L.  of  La  Trappc, 
290.— Church  of  0.  L.  of  Mercy  (Fordham, 
N.  v.).  359.— Confraternity  of  0.  L.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  of  the  Scapular  of  0.  L.  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  466,  637.— Daughters  of  0.  L.  of  Sor- 
rows, 327.— Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  0.  L. 
of  Angels,  313.— Litanv  of  0  L.  of  Loretto, 
484  5.— Order  of  O.  L.  of  Merry,  304,  &c.— 
Scapular  of  O.  L.  of  the  7  Dolors  ( =  Grieft, 
Sorrow.-*),  478.— Sisters  of  0.  L.  of  Charity  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  of  0.  L.  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  328-9.— See  .Mary  the  Virgin. 

Our  Lord,  496,  &c.;  see  Jesus  ChrL^t. — Scapu- 
lar of  Our  Lord's  Passion,  &c., 538  9. 

Owl,  The  (R.  C.  macazine),  619. 

Oxford  (Eng.),  292,  834,671,  706.— O.  Movement 
andO.  Tracts;  671,  681. 

Pacecco.  Cardinal,  176. 

Pachomius,  283. 

Pacific  (Ocean,  islands,  &c.),  878. 

Pacitti,  Rev  T.,  312. 

Padua  (N.  Italy),  294 ;  see  Anthony  of  P. 

Pagan,  -ism,   645-6,  682;   see   Heathen,  Idol, 

PainwnriUe  (0.),  829. 

Paintings,  235,  403,  460-1,  476,  6484,  661 ;  sec 
Pictures,  &c. 

Pabice^  (Rome),  43,  66-9,  299. 

Palais,  Bp.  M.  de  St.,  279. 

PaUtine  UiU  or  Mount  (Rome),  21.61,68,78, 
81,  86— P.  Judges,  188.— Elector  P.  (Ger- 
many), 210, 212. 
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PAleario,  Aonto  {=>  Antonio  dallA  Pi«lia),  SSL 

Palermo  {Sicily),  194,  682-4. 

Pal«i,42. 

Palestine  or  the  Holr  Land,  81,  48,  100,  122, 

284,801,870,479.632. 
Palestrioa  (musical    compoMr),   288;    (city  of 

Central  Italy),  187,191. 
Paliano  (Central  Italy),  198. 
PaU,  PaUium,  63,  259, 809,  488,  475. 
Pallafl  (goddeM),  41. 
PallaTiclno,  Cardinal  Sfom,  176, 227. 
Palm-Sunday,  496,  499. 
Pampeluna  (Spain),  848. 
Pwi(god),41. 
Panebianco,  Cardinal,  198. 
PantheUm,  -iiitic,  166, 280,  252. 
Pantheon  (Kome),  634, 69,  70,  80-1. 
PanUni.  Cardinal  190, 194. 
Papa,  119;   me  Fope.— Papary,  Papal,  Papist, 

90,120, 127,881,  &c.-Papal  Conapiacy  JBx- 

posed,  514  —Papal  States,  180,  kc,\  9m  Statea 

of  the  Church. 
Paphlagonia  (Asia  Minor),  284. 

Fariaeclaul,  CJundiOAl,  191-2. 

PazadiM,  489-tiO,  587. 

Pkn^^ay  (».  Aj,  868,  €88. 

PanllpntiMfDati,  L  and  II.  {0.  T.),  100. 

F^iritEi  Marhle^  75. 

Paxi*  (Kniiicf-I,  20,  8fl-7,08, 133,  W>,  I7n,  190, 

13%,  wij  210,  iU^,  m  2^,  stn,  mm,  hi% 

812-13, 317,  348,  851,  at©-70,  mh  401  2, 45*i, 

490,  MS,  67^,  m,  e2#.  633.  660,  bk>. 
Parish  RnJ  l-^rochuil,  IVb,  187,  ^T7.  2fi».  4.57, 

e04,  511^  624,  642,  Mfi,  662,  fiif  ,  Jti  Ch   XXL, 

671,6^?S,  kc,  iu  CU.  XXIV.,  62fl,  <lf4,  OTS, 

en.-P.  Prifiitj,lOO-I,  224.  418,  &T1*  e&4,  tft7. 

'P.  Srbtiolit.  2^7,  &c,,  la  €h».   VIIL  aiHl 

XXIV.,  707,  *o. 
Parkersburg  (W.  Va.),  807. 
Parliament, British,!  10,680,682.— Canadian  P., 

686.— P.   (=»  high  judicial  court)    of  Paris, 

851-2,  402. 
Parma  (Italy),  168,  352. 
Parochial  ( =of  a  parish) ;  ws  Paziih. 
Parsonage,  276,  557, 666. 
Parthians,  83,  41. 
Parton,  James,  569. 

pMcal  (Blaise)  and  his  Prorindal  Letters,  862. 
Paseha  (=  passover),  501.— Paschal  Caudle,  468, 

469,  601.— Paschal  Communion,  519. 
Paschal  (antipope),  158. 

"       I.  (pope),  159. 

«•     n.  '^  161. 

"       III.  (antipope),  161. 

Pasqnali  (=LudoTico  FaacliaU,  or  Loolf  Pm- 
chal),  881. 

PMquin,  73. 

Passaralli,  Monsignor,  288. 

Passion  (of  Jesus  c^hrist),455,479,499, 600,  607, 
686,  588-9;  see  Scapular,  &o.  —  P.-Sonday , 
499.— P.-Week,  425,  484. 

Passionists,  810-12,  334, 681. 

Pasaover.  501 ;  see  Paseha. 

Pastor,  269,  899,  410,  453,  619,  646,  664,  666, 
668-60,  565-6,  588  90, 601.  608, 662.  6n,  674-5, 
TOO:  see  Rector,  fro.- Pastoral  Letter.  266, 
620-1  654-7,  689, 593,  622-8,  626,  698.— Pasto- 
ral Staff;  see  Crosier,  Crock.— Pastoraliit  offi' 
eii,  llb.—Pastori  (^=shepherds  or  pastors),  262. 

PatagonU(S.  A.),689. 

Patarenians,  208. 

Paten,  257, 432,  441-4,  466,  471,  476. 

PaUrnosUr  (^oar  Father) or  Polfr (alatliflr), 
686, 1^0. ;  see  Lord's  Prayer. 


Paterson  (N.  J.),  888. 

Patriarch,  Patriarchate,  Patriarchal,  124,  166. 
178,  193, 205-7, 218,  221 ,  227,  2884. 286-7,  240, 
242,  258-9,  281, 284,  801,642 ;  see  Kcumenical, 
Universal,  &e. 

Patrick,  St.,  268,  861,  455^,  491,  •<9S.  531.— 8t. 
P's  Cathedral  (N.  Y.),  148,  2T'»,  640,  646-6 
(new),  548.— St.  P's  (  hurch  (<  liirago),  649; 
(New  Ilaven)  666.  603;  raruchial  School 
(New  lUven),  601-8. 

Patrick,  Brother,  821. 

Fatrizi,  Cardinal,  191,  287-8,242. 

Patroclus,  78. 

Patron  Saint,  461,  491. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  St.,  46,  62.  83,  123. 166, 174, 
227, 261,  319.  846, 426.  4^1,  441,  498,  602,  506, 
622,  582-3  (cut),  709-10.— Basilica  of  St.  P. 
(Rome),  61-2.— Convent  of  St.  P.  (Seville, 
Spain).  378.- Gate  of  St.  P.  (Rome),  61,  78, 
645.— St.  P's  Select  and  Parochial  School  (Oa- 
wcgo,  N.  Y.),  828.— Pauline  k  PaoUsts;  sea 
below.— See  also  Peter. 

Paul  I.  (pope),  158. 
"  II.  •'  168. 
"     III.  '<       66. 163. 199,  220, 226,  848,  880, 

m. 

«*     IV.   "       163,221,894,611. 
"     V.     "       65,163,477,537. 

Paul  of  Thebes,  283. 

Paul  of  the  CroM,  St.,  811.— Blessed  P's  Monas- 
tery (Birmingham,  Pa.),  312. 

Paul,  St.  Vincent  de  (=  of ),  812-14,  466.— 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  P.  (Baltimore),  648 : 
(N.  Y.)320. 

Paulino  Chapel  (Vatican  Palace,  Rome),  66-7; 
(Quirinal  Palace,  Rome)  67, 148.— P.  Fountain 
(itome),  74. 

Pauiinus,  174. 

PauUsts,  148,  319,  458,  620. 

Paupers,  Pauperism,  617-18;  see  Alms,  Beggars, 
Mendicity,  &c. 

Pavia  (Italy),  59, 215. 

Pawtucket(ii.  1  ).  306. 

Pax{=  peace),  475.— P«w  r^cwm,  144, 448,  461, 
475  —Pax  rob[iseum],  188 ;  see  Kiss  of  Peace. 

Peace ;  see  Pax,  Kisa. 

Pecci,  Cardinal,  192. 

Pecore  (=  sheep),  252. 

Peddlers,  893. 

Pegu  (S.  £  Asia),  872 ;  see  Farther  India,  ke. 

Pekin  (China)  86^-7. 

Pelagianism  (fh»n  Pelagios,  a  British  monk  of 
the  6th  century),  205. 

Pelagius  I.  (pope),  157. 
II.    '^    167. 

Pembina  (Dakota  Ter.),  820. 

Penalties ;  see  Offenses,  Punishments,  Anathe- 
ma, Excommunication,  &c. 

Penance,  92. 104-6,  214, 261,  876,  884,  886,  418- 
14,  429-30,  446.  449,  462.  457,  497,  499.  601, 
kc,  in  Ch.  XVII.,  617,  kc.  In  Ch.  XVIU., 
680,  &o..  in  Ch.  XIX.,  690,  660,  668,  706. 

Penates  ( =  Roman  housiahold  gods),  4L 

Peniscola  (Spain),  211. 

Penitence,  517;  see  Penance.— Order  of  P., 
294-6  ;  see  Tertiarians.  

Penitent,  138,  884,  467,605,*c.,ln.Ch.  XTO., 
618,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVIII.— Penitents  of  the  8d 
Order,  296, 829 ;  see  Tertiarians. 

Penitentiary,  Grand  (=  pope's  deputy  for  peni- 
tents), 621. 

Penitentiary  (—  prison  for  penance  or  peni- 
tence), GZJ. 

Penn,  Wm.,  6S9. 

Pean^lvanla,  289,  296, 806, 818,  816,  8»,  649, 
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604, 689-40,  664,  666,  678,  and  pUeea  marked 

P«imy  cfyciopedia  (of  the  Society  for  the  Diffa-  I 
■km  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  London,  1833-46 ; 
27  voiumeA  Urge  8to,  and  2  toU.  of  supple- 
ment ;  edited  by  Hrof.  George  Long  of  Univer- 
•ItT  Oollege.  London),  9611U,  137, 164-64, 1»6, 
287,  d48-S0,  333-4,  3(£^8,  d0M,  874-9,  382, 
888-8, 392^,  4984),  616. 

PMktapolis  (a  6  cities ;  a  region  In  Contral  Italy), 
477l«B 

Pentateuch  (»  5  books  of  Moses  in  0.  T.),  411. 

Pentecost  (=r)Oth  day,  i  e.,  fh>m  the  PaasoTer), 
430,  431,  450,  496. 

People^s  Place,  the  (Rome),  72  and  pononuna. 

Ptooria(Ill.),325 

Pepin  (l^rench  king).  47, 126-7. 

Perch6,  Bp.  N.  .1.,  279. 

PergamuR  (Aitia  Minor),  280. 

Periodicals,  70,  617-21,  64^^  664,  686, 686 ;  see 
Boolu,  Newspapers,  fcc. 

Peijury,  209 ;  see  Fraud,  he. 

Per  omnia  secula  seculorum,  434. 

Perpetua,  St.,  440. 

Perrone,  Prof  Giovanni,  641-2. 

Perry  Co.  (0.),  300. 

Persecution  of  ChrUttians  by  Heathens,  &e.,  43- 
4, 129-30,  283,  389,  541.— P.  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, R.  C.  Persecutors,  102, 170,  275,  389,  391- 
407,  494,  580.  636,  660,  675,  679,  701 ;  see 
Authority,  CruHodes,  Heretics,  Intolerance, 
&c  — P.  of  Roman  Catholics  by  Pagans,  &c. , 
100,  865-7,  3S9. 685. 

Persia  (Asia),  -sian,  177,  286,  245,  872,  690,  709. 

Persico,  Bp.  Ignatius,  278. 

Persia  ((/hrii^tian  woman  at  Rome),  128. 

Pertinax  (emperor),  37. 

Peru(!i.  A.),  ♦J54,G88. 

Perugia  (Central  Italy),  133, 192. 

Petau  or  Pftnvius,  154. 

Peter  the  Apostle,  St.,  64,  66-9,  64-6,  824,  91, 
93.  97,  10*5,  111-25,  13^,  142,  148-9,  154,  I'W, 
172,  174,  178-80,  182,  218-19.  227,  237,  24^, 
259,  268,  271-2,  274-6, 346,  42»5, 428  (cuts),  434, 
440-1,  456,  4f36,  60  >,  522-3,  530,  632-3  (cut), 
636,  549,  566  7,  577,  696,  7084). -St.  P.  (R.  C. 
newspaper  in  N.  Y.),  619  —St.  P's  Basilica 
(Rome),  or  simply  St.  Peter's,  54-60,  69,  110, 
I2i),  135,  H2,  191,  196.  234-7,  239,  242,  219, 
461,  4  a,  472.  475,  491-2,  521,  538,  542,  5>0, 
661,565.— St.  Pa  Cathedral  (Cincinnati,  O.), 
465, 549.-St  P>  Church  (N.  Y. ),  14S.-Church 
of  St.  P.  on  3Iontorio  (Rome),  65,  74.— St. 
P's  Hospital  cBrooklyn,  N.  Y.),  2»>.~3t.  P's 
Place  (Itomo),  72.— P's  Pence,  or  Peter-pence, 
235,  666-7  ;  the  P.  P.  Association,  567.— Cath- 
edral of  St  p.  &  St.  Paul  (Philadelphia,  Pa.), 
648— Fea«tof  St.  P.  &  St.  Paul,  496,  498,567. 
—Mara  of  St   P.  &  St.  Paul,  424. 

Peter  of  Ca«telnau,  392. 

Peter-pence,  St.  Peter's,  &c. :  see  abore,  under 
Peter. 

Petersburg,  St.  (Ru.«»sia),  20. 

Pettingell,  Ilov.  .lohn  II.,  458-9. 

Pe^s  and  Peweil  ( =  having  pews),  460,  476,  543, 
661.-Pew-rfnt*.5;i,678.         "       '       '        • 
Pftaougle,  Ror.  II  ,  289. 
Pharisees,  -saism,  414,  573,  707. 

Pharmlia  ( In  Thcswil v ,  European  Turkey),  84. 

Phelps,  An-son  0.,  .Ir"..  420. 

Phenician    (=  of    Phenicia,    which   embraced 

Tyre,  Sidon,  &c  ).  27. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  &  Diocese,  277-8,  297,  303-6, 
319,  821,  324-30,  357-9,  514,  581,  648,  556, 569, 
579,619-20,663.  I 


Phmp,St.,498. 

Philip  the  Arabian  (emperor),  87. 

Philip  (antipope),  168. 

PhiUp  II.  (king  of  Spain),  221, 224. 406. 

Philip  the  Fair  (king  of  France),  132. 

Philippine  IsUnds  (S.  £.  of  China),  120. 312, 690. 

Philippi  (Macedonia,  European  Turkey),  35. 

Philoeophy,  265-6,  289, 349,  683. 

Phocas  (emperor  of  the  East),  82. 

Photins  (bp.  of  Comitantinople),  207. 

Piacenxa  (»  Pkuentia,  S.  Italy),  ItiO,  162, 168. 

Pianessa,  Marquis  of,  &)5. 

Piaiists,  310. 

Piazza  (=  square,  or  place),  72.    Rome  has— 

P.  Cotonna,  SSiP.dtl  CampidogliOy  68;  P. 

del  PopolOy  62,  «0,  72-3,  SS ;  P  di  Pasmtino, 

73 ;  P.  di  Spagna,  70,  73 ;  P.  di  San  Pietro. 

72;  P.  Aowna,  69,  73,  &c. 
Picts  (firom  Latin  picfi/j=painted  or  tattooed ; 

an  ancient  people  of  S(*oUand),  361. 
,  Pictures,  366,  461,  475,  483,  492,  651,  636,  677 ; 

see  Paintings.— I^ture-galleriea  (Rome),  67-8. 
Piedmont,  -ese,  393-400,  419. 
Pietro,  Cardinal  de,  191-2 
Pietro,  San  (=  St.  Peter),  56,  65,  74. 
Piety,  42. 

Pignatelli,  Cardinal  &  Abp  ,  633. 
Pignerol  (=  Pinerolo,  Piedmont),  396. 
PikeCo.  (Mpi.),  319. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  60, 103,260, 429  (cut),  481  (cut), 

434-6  (cuts),  479. 
Pilgrimages  &  Pilgrims,  616,  633.— PUgrims  (of 

Plymouth,  MasA ),  639,  68< . 
Pillar  (on  chasuble),  259,  261. 
PilUr-saints,  283 

iniot,  The  (^Boston  newspaper),  663, 693,  619. 
Pincers,  400 
Pincian  Gardens,  and  P.  Mount  or  Hill  (Rome), 

52.  72, 74,  83. 
Pinerolo  (=  Pignerol,  Piedmont),  396. 
Pintelli,  Baccio,  66. 
Piombal,  387. 

Pious  Schools,  Fathers  of  the.  310, 354. 
PLsa  (Italy),  -«an,  134-5,  161,  163,  192,  209-10, 

219. 
Pl.«.toja  (Italy),  177,  344. 
Pitcher,  409. 
Pitra,  Cardinal,  193,  237. 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  and  Diocc<e.  277-8,  288-9,  806, 

312,  319,  327,  334.  619-20,663,  671— P.  Cfttho- 

lie  (newspaper',  619. 
Pitt:!ton(Pa.),  330. 
Pius  I.,  St.  (pope),  I5h 
"      II.  *^      163,309. 

"      III.         **       134.  163. 
•*     IV.  "      Wl,  163,  176,  199,  221, 226. 

252,  380.  388,  417 ,  sc«  Cnwl. 
"      v.,  St.  (pope).  69,  163,  1.57  8,  299,  8801, 
-^,423.4"  '"• 


.449,581 
TI.  (pope),  65,  114-15, 


6,  164,  177,  465, 


"     VII.  (pope),  136-7, 164,  200,  356,  882,  476. 

682-3. 
"      VIII.  (pope),  137, 164. 177, 1S8,  304,  410. 
"      IX  '^      61,  85,  96,  110,  138-42.  146. 

148-62,  164,  167,  172,  186-6,  188,  190-1, 
196,  200,  227^,  272,  274,  296,  299.  336, 
344,  381,  420.  497,  5.32,634-6,  638,672, 
577-8,  583-6,  629,  640-1,  648,  660,  eOS^ 
Place  d'Armes  (Montreal),  643. 
Ptaret,  239, 243,  246-8.— P.  juxta  modum,  243, 

245-6. 
Platt8burg  (N.  T.).  317,  662  (diocese). 
PleasantTille(N.  Y.),646. 
PMnseitmn^  147. 
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Plenary  Counrll  of  Bftltimoro,  202,  265^,  288, 
2,-4,  'Mi-o,  SJO,  410, 417,  460-1.  453,  ^A.  621, 

&5J-ij,  &*;::-3,  5<>7,  &88-yi,  6224,  eai,  678.— p. 

liuiuljxvucr,  (ki2,  [hj1-4'>,  &€.;  see  InU'ilgence. 

Pluto,  4 1. 

Plyiiumth,  (M.w  ),  10,  CO^-D,  C87. 

Po  (river  of  lt.il\ ),  G.»,  1_>. 

PaniifHtiii.  617'  —  Vaniii  ntiam  offittf  413. 

Poetrv,  IsiA,  JUo-2,  701  2. 

Poland,  Pole,  Polish,  100,  131,  292,  SSo,  851, 
35C-7,  3y  »,  393,  (J87. 

Police,  hi,  183,  t)*JtJ-7,  646-7,  649,668-9. 

Politi'-al  Policy  &  Corruption,  G77-8,  606-7,  700. 

PolLird,  l-n^lk  W.,  6«;9. 

Pollux  ;  MNJ  Ca«tor  &  P. 

Polten,  Joseph  »p.  of  8t^ll8. 

Pol:,g:iniy,  -mist,  364-6,  8(14. 

Polynesia,  G90. 

Pouioim,  41. 

Pompadour,  ^lodnme  de,  862 

PoniiK«ii  (Italy),  419. 

Pompey  tho  Great  (=  Cnritu  Pompeius  Mag' 
.     nus),  32-4,  61. 

i\wi/«'(=bridije),  62.  KomeYiM— P.  di  Quattro 
Capij  62 ;  P.  di  San  Bartoloineo,  62 ;  A  yfft- 
to,  62,  85;  P.  Sanr  Angela,  62;  P.  6'Mft;,  62, 
74. 

Pontefdicf  (Central  Italy),  62. 

Pontian,  St.  (|.>opt'),  166. 

Pontifex  Maximiis  ( =  Chief  rontifT),  403. 

Pontiff,  Pontifical,  119,  258,  845,  4u3,  475,  Ml, 
700,  &c.;  see  Bishop,  Pope.— Heathen  PontillM, 
83,85,  42,  119,  25H.— Pontifical  Annual,  281. 
— JP.  High  Mans  or  P.  .Mju^  1:38,  424.  -Roman 
Pontifical ;  wo  Pontifimle  Homanutn. — P. 
States  =  StaU'.i  of  the  I'liurch. 

Pontificalf  Jiovionitm  (=  Roman  Pontifical), 
274^,  345-7,  462,  474-6,  621-2,  693. 

Pontutt  (part  of  Asia  Minor  on  tho  Black  Sea), 
82,  2.H4. 

Poor  Clarc«,  295 ;  fee  Clari>«t«i.— Community  of 
tho  P.  Handmaids  of  JcsurtChri."<t,328.— Little 
8i*ter«  of  the  l'(X)r,  329. — P.  Men  of  L\onH, 
893. — P.  School-aL^ters  of  Notre  Dame,  82'>-7. 

Pop? &  P!j|HvH.  fii^'  li".. L>7-Si^],  n>.  • 
111. -VI  jLJ't;:. -'ij  :i,;;;i^;,  ;:-j.„     .  .  _  •• 

flto-7U,a75,  kc,  111  I'h,  Xi.,  ^.J-'J,  3W2.  *m, 
40a.  410,  417,  i'Ml,  43S,  4.^,  Am,  ml,  4irj, 

m&,  ■IS7,  &«,  &4n  6u.  bm,m,  621, 6t£^  mi 

S,  63)9-S,  n^},  612,  fi6a,  56H,  65^,  tm^,  fiTl-t. 
67e^7,  6Sa/6fiH.  61i»;  634,  63a,  64(J^.  G45--J, 

«4iK6o,  652^j,  (w64, 0^,  m.  69®,  ^ms,  im, 

TOO;  we  i*riiiuicy,  Infembmt/,  &.c.— I',  a^i 
TiEnipCfFsl  Prfiif*j  40,  l4i>^  (fcc. ;  ftw  HiinM% 
Temporal  Power,  &c  —The  P.  and  tho  Coun- 
cil, by  Janu!»,  219. — Rome  &  the  Popes,  by 
Brandes,  122,  127. 

Popery,  90,  &c. 

Pomw,  ChajKjl  of  Blessed  Martin  de  (\ra8hing- 
ton,  D.  C.),648. 

Porta  (=  gate),  63  4,  &c.— Rome  has  20  gates, 
P.del  Popo/o,  63-4,09,645;  P.  San  tkbasti- 
ano,  53,  &c. 

Porta,  Giacomo  della,  65. 

Porter,  255-6,  286. 

Portlci  (8.  Italy,  near  Naples),  139. 

Portland  (Me.)  k  Diocese,  202,277, 280,826,357, 
603-4. 

Portland  (Ky.).  327. 

Portland  (Oregon).  328. 

Porto  (.«*.  W.  of  Rome),  187-8, 191. 

Porto  Rico(\V.l.),  689. 

Portrait,  403,  &c.  ;  .«!««  Painting,  Pictures. 

Portugal,  108,  226,  335,  352-3,  356,  363-6,  877, 


884,886-8.420,681,  6^,  687,  689,  C91.— Por- 
tugueae,  llO,  162,  188,  862-6,  873,  386,  404, 

Port  ivine  (from  Oporto,  Portugal),  461. 

Poet-communion,  422-3,  446. 

Postulants  (=  candidates  to  be  receWed  as  nor- 
iccs),  289,  &c.,  in  Chap.  VIII. 

Paituiata  (=>  requests,  demands),  250. 

Potawatomie  Indian  Manual  Labor  School  & 
Mission,  324,  369. 

PoUtus,  268. 

Potter  s  Field  (Paris,  France),  672. 

Pott»vlUe(Pa.  .826. 

Poverty,  287,  293,  fcc. ;  see  Vows. 

Power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  662,  &c.. 
In  Ch.  XXV 111.,  694^;  see  Weakness. 

PP.  (=  Papa,  I.  e..  Pope).  138  (cuU),  182. 

Pra  del  Tur  (Piedmont),  394. 

Prtrsepf,  61. 

Pragumtic  Sanction,  219. 

Prague  (in  lk)hemia,  Austria),  192, 246, 292, 886, 
861,  6*24;  see  Jerome  of  P. 

Prass,  Very  Iter.  P.  Ito,  298. 

Prato  (Italy),  344. 

Praver,  Pravers,  106, 185,  236,  239-40,  242.  247, 
2o6,  2»»  i;  293,  298,  301,  .'337, 846-6, 349,  3U8-9, 
405,  415,  424,  &c. ,  in  Chs.  XIV.  and  XV.,  607, 
618,  534-6,  639-40,  58S.  695,  601,  677,  706  ;  see 
Devotion,  &c. — P.-books,620. — P.  of  Manas^es 
(Apocrypha),  409.— Roman  Catholic  P.-mcet- 
ing,  45'7-8.— Praying-Desk,  409. 

Preacher,  Pnjachliig,  213,  2»i7, 273, 299, 802. 348, 
350,  3»j1,  306,  380,  39l,  393,  898,  400,  456-7, 
611,  640,  572,  646,  648,  670,  674,  686  ;  see  Ser- 
mons.— Preaching  Frinra,  or  Order  of  Preach- 
ers, 298-9,  392 ;  see  Dominicass.— P.-sUtious, 
685— P.-«*tolo«j268. 

Prebend,  -ary,  li5. 

Precious  RlfKxi,  Confraternity  of  the,  466.— P. 
i?tones,  230,465.642.  ^ 

Predestination,  168: 

Preface  (In  .Ma.-t.s),  423,  432,  484-6  (cut). 

Prefects,  191-2,  200,  303,  822,  &c.,  In  Ch.  VIII. ; 
see  Apostolic  Prefectures. 

Prei.«»{«er,  Rev.  P.,  289. 

Prelate,  140,  143,  150,  166,  170,  178,  198-200, 
202,  2a'',,  207,  2U9-11,  219,  221,  226,  227,  281, 
233,  '-S-VO,  239  ;  see  lUshop,  &c. 

Preuionstrunts,  Prcmonstratensians,  291-2  (out), 
298. 

Premontre,  Premonstratum  (France),  291. 

Presbyter.  Prcsbuttros,  124,  206,  264,  268,  276. 

Pn-sbytorian  (Church,  General  Assemblies,  &c.), 
229,  407, 639,  650,  6%,  610, 621-2, 670-1, 674-6. 

Pre^intation,  tho,  485.— P  Convents,  332. 

Press,  the,  185,  Chs.  XXV  and  XXVII.;  see 
Printing,  Books,  Censorship,  Liberty.— The 
P.  and  8t.  James  Chronicle,  231. 

Preston,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  148,  626,  646,  670, 
669-70.  676. 

Pretorian  Camp  (Rome),  64,  83.— P.  Guards,  87, 
89. 

Prie  Dieu,  238,  247,  475;  see  Kneeling-Desk, 
I'raving-DcHk,  &c. 

Priest,  85,  91, 104, 128, 191,  UM5-7.  H>9,  304.  310, 
226,  229  30,  254-82,  2S9.  l^iti.  ^Jr':i.  ■,^\Wy,  JJ76, 
884,  394-5,  401,  405,  411,  11  ..  4 Is. lit,  4J4,  i^i'-, 
in  Ch.  XIV.,  499,  501-2,  :■  4M,  6l>i  li*,  6;il'2. 
624,  527,  6^-9,  644-5,  .Vm  a^7,  WiO-1.  66^, 
572-4,  584,  586-7,  603,  6U,  'UH,  i  18.  022,  fSS-  • 
30,  (333-4,  646,  652-8,  6r>8,  mK  iM-O,  608-71, 
673-7,  680-1.  685-7,  6fr2,  \IC.,  nm,  7(>3-4,  TOT; 
see  Clergy ,  Table. — Priest  ^  of  tin>  i  'otijtrpfiitifln 
of  the  .Mbision,  812,  314  ;  m-  Iji/hH.*-  ^%^  of 
the  Mission  of  St.  Sulpice,  317  ;  see  Sulpicians. 
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—P.  of  the  Oratory,  P.  of  the  Oratoiy  of  Jenu, 
810. 

Prignano,  Bartolomco,  131 ;  Reo  Urban  VI. 

Prima,  (=priiuc,  flwt),  448  ;  i«cc  Prime. 

Primacy  ot  the  Pope,  93,  lU-lS,  120^,  244-9, 
252-3 

Primate,  173,  286-7,  240,  242,  634.— Prlmatlal 
(=of  a  primiitc)  Council,  2U3 ;  see  National  and 
Plenary  CouuciL*. 

Prime  (=pr/ma  ;  canonical  hour),  448. 

Prince  Edward  l8land,  G88. 

Prinze  of  the  Apostle,  123,  523,  &o. ;  see  Peter. 

Prince  St.  (.N.  Y.).548 

Printers  to  the  Holy  ApoRtolic  doe,  459,  &o. 

Printing,  132,  170,  42(> ;  oce  Preiw,  Books,  &c. 

Prior,  -em,  -y ,  128,  28U,  2^,  304,  312, 3334,  877. 

Priwilla,  (wife  of  Aquila),  128. 

PriaciUian  (fspaui.sh  Gnostic),  374. 

Prisons,  71,  82  87, 137,  Chs.  XI., XII.,  XXVI., 
646-7,  64'j-61. 

Prirate  Judgment  not  allowed,  102,  108,  174, 
229,405,  568-75,621,  63D,  644,  66CI,  683— P. 
Blass,  424,  &c.,in  Ch.  XIV. ;  nee  Mass. 

Probation  (in  convents,  &c.),  849,  &c.,  in  Cha. 
VIII.,  IX. 

Probus,  Aureliua  (emperor),  87. 

Proceisions,  93,  142,  144,  249,  270.  884-6,  468, 
461,  464,  467,  470,  474, 477,  480-1,  41>8-9,  601, 
687,  616,  633.  697, 7ll— Processional  CroHs, 
467-8,  475,  478. 

Proees  Verbaux,  609. 

Procopius,  74. 

Procurator,  221,  289. 

Professed  (monk.'i,  nuns,  &c.),  349-50,  &c.,  in 
Cha.  VII 1 .,  I  .v.— (Vreiuonv  of  Profession,  347. 
— Profes.<ion  nf  FaitU,  242,'2r)2. 

Professor  (in  «olUjri»,  &c.i,  Professorship,  284, 
289,  299,  3(W.  &c.,in  Ch.  Vlil.,  SOU,  574,628, 
641,  ^7  ;  see  I'olle^'cs,  &c. 

Prohibited  Hooks,  4l7,4l9.618,  647,  &c. ;  see 
Index  of  P.  B.  — P.  Ui'ffrees,  4o2.3,  520. 

Promoters  (=ofllcers  for  moving  business  for- 
ward), 233,  242. 

Propaganda,  College  of  the,  70,  73,  8f>8.— Con- 
gregation of  the  P..  1J38  (cut),17<,  18.>4),  192, 
199,  269-70,  274,  3'>8,  41*6-7,  532.  553,  679. 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Annals  of  the,  100. 
860.— Asso<Mation  (or  Society)  for  the  P.  of  the 
F.,  3>>l>-70,  4.V).— CongrcKJition  for  the  P.  of 
the  F.,  185-6;  see  Propaganda. 

Propitiation,  415. 

Proscribed  Books,  &c. ;  see  Prohibited  B. 

Prose  (in  Mast),  4; JO. 

^Proselytes,  Pro-^elyti^ni.  675,  &c. 

Prosni'tz  (Boliemia,  3^J0. 

Prosperity,  llenenil,  Ch.  XXV.,  653,  704. 

Prostitutes.  625,  t)28,  &c. :  see  Immorality. 

Prostrations,  315   &c. 

Protectories,  'IW\,  &o..in  Ch.  VIII. 

Protest  (by  Roman  Catholics),  147-50. 

Protestant.  -l«*m,  102,  135,  1»)S,  221,  228-4,  228- 
9,231,252,  254-5,  26*V7,  305).  335-*3,  a'^,  .356, 
364,  370,  373,  3S'J  388-9.  3;»6,  a»8,  400,  401-8, 
416-18,  42* ►,  4.36-8,  477,  512,  5ir>,  527.  6;31.  560- 
2,  6&4-6,  5')i),  571-2.  .577,  582,  587-8,  &c.,in 
Ch.  XXIV..  iJlO-ll,  613-14,  61n-l8.  620-2,  Chs 
XXVl.-XXVI  1 1.,  TKH,  008,  7024,  708-12.— P. 
Bible.  61^;.  Chs  XIII..  XXIV.,  &c.  ;  see  Bible. 
Englwh  IJiblo,  &c.— P.  Episcopal,  103,  340. 
407-8,  428,  546,  694,  6»>9-71,  (rr5,  ft81.— P 
Views,  59,  86-9,  91-6.  102,  120-5,  134,  143-5, 
148,  150  3,  171-2,  18:3-4,  190,  195-7,  204,  215. 
225-6,  228  31,  248-5,>,  2r.6  7,  274,  2S2.  3-2,  334, 
339-42,  3.')1,  a>S,  3'}0,  .%*24,  3  ►8,  373,  im,  OSS- 
9,  398,  406-8, 411,  416-17,  419-20,  456-9,  492-4, 


498^,  601-8, 608,  612-13,  616-17, 636^.  63940. 
660-1,  657-<)l,  666, 674-6,  579-80,  6Jj4,  687, 004- 
6,  607-9,  611-14.621-2,  627-30,634-40,645-8, 
659-61,  666-73, 675-S(»,  6834,  686-712.  [The 
above  pages  often  contain  other  than  Protes- 
testant  views  also  ;  but  the  reader  can  easil/ 
discriminate.] 

Provence  (S.  K.  France),  130. 

Proverbs  (0.  T.),  409. 

Providence  (R.  I),  61,  3^6,  314-15, 638,  C92. 

Providence,  Divine,  455, 572,  682.— Sisters  of  P., 
317,  83M. 

Province,  ProvincUl,  109,  202-3,  217,  221,  223, 
266, 268-9,  278-81,  296,  299,  312,  319, 821,8^3, 
3834,  M9-60.  357,  365,  412,  629,  652-3 ;  see 
Archbishop,  &c. 

Provincial  Letters,  Pascal's,  352. 

Proxies,  227. 

Prussia,  Hin,  60, 109, 131, 1S8, 219.  336,  353, 331,   * 
404,  642,  611-12,  617-18,  625, 632,  W6, r,5l,  686. 

Psalm,  Psahns  (0.  T.),  28fJ,  4<y9,  411,427,433, 
446,  457,  462,  4n,  473.  500— Ps.  xxxiv.  (=- 
xxxiii.  in  Vulgate,  &c.,)  446 —Ps.  xliii. 
(-=  xlU.  in  Vulg.l.  425.— Ps.  cxvu.  (—  cxvi. 
in  Douay,  &c.),  413. 

Psalter  (-  Book  of  Psahns),  286,  411,  448. 

PubUc  Schools,  Chs.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  677,  707; 
see  Education. 

PublUhers,  264,  488,  620-1. 

Pudens  (Roman  Senator?), 67. 

PudenUana,  Church  of  JSt.  (Rome),  183.— Cardi- 
nal St.  P.,  188. 

Pueblo  of  San  Jose  (Cal.),  327,  330 

Puente,  Canllnal  do  la,  U«),  h«3. 

Pulpit,  238-9.  247,  251,  4^37.  475-6,  571,  673,  634, 
6»>8  :  see  Preacher,  Sermon. 

Punic  Wars,  26  3 ). 

PuuLshments  374,  &c.,  in  Clis.  XT..  XIT.,  418, 
616,  626,  &c.,  in  Ch^.  XVII.,  XVIII.,  672, 
679-80,  fcc  ,  in  Ch.  XX I II..  638,  &c.,  in  Ch. 
XX VII. ;  sec  Indulgence,  Offenses,  &c. 

Puppet  shows,  633. 

Purcell,  Abp.  J.  B.,  246,  278,  59'V7,  637,  673. 

Purgatory,  ^,  106,  222-3,  524-8,  532-3,  635-6, 
53940,  068,  695. 

Purification  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Feast  of  the,  486, 
498. 

Puriflcator,  -y,  432,  476. 

Puritans,  90 ;  see  Pilgrims. 

Purple,  201, 234,  261, 2»i3-4,  464,  622. 

Pusey,  Rev.  K.  B.,  D.D.,  671.— Puseyism,  -Ite, 
671. 

Putnam's  (Geo.  P.)  World's  Progress,  164-64. — 
P's  Magazine.  659,  678. 

Puy  (France),  321-2 

Pyx,  Pi/xis,  474,  470  (cuts),  480. 

Quadragesima  Sundav ,  4lH>. 

Quaglla,  Cardinal,  190. 

Quaker,  639 

Qualificator,  200,  380-1 ,  628. 

Quarantine  (-=  40  davs>,  5:i8. 

Quarterly  Review  (British),  230  1. 

Quarter  tenses,  497. 

Quatre-foil,  547. 

Quebec  (Can.),  308,  857-8,  668. 

Queen  of  Heaven,  479,  i^i»-90  (cut),  493,  &C. , 
see  Coronation,  Mary  the  Vinrin. 

Qui^ucl,  Father  l*aschasius,  l»>8-70. 177. 

Questor  (in  ancient  Rome),  33  ;  (pajul)223. 

Quigley,Mr.,6<i3. 

Quincy  (111.),  296.827. 

Quiulan,  Bp  J.,  279. 

Quinn,  Rev.  Wm.,  148. 

Quinqua<;esima  Sundav,  405. 

Quhrinal  (=  of  Quiriuus)  Hill  (Rome),  61,  67,  83, 
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866.~Q.  Palace  (of  the  Pope,  on  Q.  Hlin,  6a4, 

67-8,  70.  74,  80,  88, 186,  ISMO,  U3,  lOT . 
QoirintM  («  Komulofl,  a«  a  god),  21. 
Quod  sancta  Oardicensis  HynodiUf  176> 
RaecoUa,  186-6. 
Racine,  (Wi«.),  801 
Radbert,  PaAchaniuii,  96. 
Radicofkni  (Tuscan?,  ltalT|,  49. 
Ragaxxoni.  Hp.  Jeromef  732-4. 
Raiment,  414  ;  see  Dress. 
Rainaldi,  64. 
Rainier  or  Raoul,  392. 

Rambler,  The  (EnglUh  R.  C.  nemraaper),  6484. 
Rameur,  Monsieur  K.,  664,  666,  676. 
Ranee,  Abbe  dc,  289. 
Randairs  Island  (N.  Y.),  869. 
Ranlie,  Leopold,  224,  888. 
•   Raoul,  892. 

Raphael,  St.  (angel),  462. 

Raphael,  or  R.  d  Urbino  (painter),  66-7,  81, 660. 
Rappe,  Hp  Amadewi,  270,  278. 
Rationalimn,  -iHtir,  111,  16o,  280,  262. 
Rationarium  Temporum  ( =  table  of  chronolo- 
gy), IM. 
Ratiitbon  (Qermanv),  831. 
Rauflcher,  Cardinal  de,  ll^,  241,  246. 
Ravaillac,  401. 
Ravenna  (Central  Italj),  83,  88,  46-7,  126,  169, 

193. 
Rajmond  VI.   (Count  of  Toulouse),  892-8. 

"         VII.      '♦      ••        "  898. 

R.  C.  ( =Roman  Catholic).  Table  of  Contents,  &c. 
Reader  (minor  order),  266-6. 
Reading,  Chs.  X.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,  &c. ;  see  Edu- 
cation.—R  the  Bible  in  Schools;  Ch.  XXIV.— 

R.-Desk,  472-3. 
Reading  (Pa.),  330 

RebelUon,  the  (in  U.  8.).  686-7,  711-12. 
Reception,  Ceremony  of,  346-7. 
Rocollei^tH  or  Rccollet**,  294  6. 
Rector,  269,  289,  296,  ^9,  &c.,  hi  Chs.  VHI., 

IX.,  646  ;  8ce  Paator. 
Red,  189,  201, 231,  259,  261,  2634,  462,  464,  478, 

03^9,  548  :  see  Color. 
Redeemer,  2H1,  423,  &c. ;   see  Je«u8  Chri.st.— 

Church  of  the  Most  Holy  U.  (X.  Y  ),  462,  648. 

— CongregTition  of  the  Mast  Holy  R  ,  818  ;  pee 

Redemptori.Ht-t. 
Redemptorist^,  318-19,  4r)8,  487-8,  639,  647-8. 
Red  River  Colouy  (N.  of  .Minnesota)  688. 
Reformation,  the  (16th  centurv),  l(/7, 185-6,  169, 

179,  22i),  290,  292.  299,  333,  390,  400, 417. 
Reformatories,  71,  80,  829,  &c.,  hi  Ch.  VUI., 

^0  :  see  Inda>itrial  Schools,  &o. 
Regime  {=  rule),  3-iS. 
Reginald,  Father,  8X). 
Regular  Cunon^,  It  -<'lergv,R. -Orders,  Regulars, 

foo,  143, 233, 267, 282, 290  1 ,  »)9-10, 843^,  652 ; 

see  Cotign'^ation  of  Bi^^hop-s  &  Regulars,  &c. 

— R.  ClorkH  of  St  Paul,  or  Bamabltes,  809. 
Relnbolt,  Uev.  ,J.  N.,324. 
Rei.sach,  Cardinal  de,  190-2,  234. 
Relapsed,  374,  &c.,  in  Chs.  XI.,  XU. 
Rflaxatus  (=  unloosed,  i.  e  ,  given  over),  877. 
Relics,  94, 106,  222,  3»«,  426-7,  460,  476-8,  480, 

4834,  491-3,  633,  6a>  6.— Relic-case  or  ReU- 

quary,  47^5  (cwU),  4S0,  492  (cuU). 
Religious,  li>9. 201 ,  2l3,  2G8, 283  317  ;  see  Monks, 

Nuns,  lloirulrtr»,  &r. 
R»»H!rious    Krt'ivlnin    &   Lihertv,  116,   l.'i2.    165, 

179-84,  23\  3-«,  4*)(\  (^A,  tlh,  605,  S20,  637, 

&c.  C'h    .XXVI  I.),  080,  6^7,  7(4  ;  see  Liberty. 
Reliquary,  47'?,  &c   ;  spe  FleHc-ca.'«e. 
Remomitrauce  (=  mou:Jtrance,  ostensory),  474, 

476. 


Remus  (brother  of  Romulni),  21, 68. 

Renaissance,  476. 

Reparation,  (89 ;  see  Satisfkctkm. 

Repentance,  875-6,  406,  413-14,  467,   108,  SIT 

627. 
Repwitory,  464,  476-7. 
Representatives,  U.  S.  House  of,  682,  708. 
Hfuuif  scant  in  parr  (=  let  them  rest  in  peaee; 

singular,  rec^uieseat  in  pace  «>  let  him  rest  ia 

peace),  44'>-<. 
Re.^rlpt,  1S5-6,  845,  538,  698. 
Rejicrred  Ca*^  521,  631,  636. 
Rcsponsorv,  431). 

Resurrection,  103,  446  (cut),  486, 601. 
Retreat  (=  monastery),  334,  &c.,  in  Chs.  YIII., 

Reunion  (—  Isle  of  Bourbon),  691. 

Ri>velation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  (X.  T),  409. 

Revenues,  654,  &c.  ;  see  Church  Property  and 
R. 

Revival  of  Letters  (16th  century),  182.— R.  Ser- 
mons, 458. 

Revere  du  Monde  Catholique  (—  Review  of  th« 
Catholic  World),  199. 

Reynolds,  Bp.  Ignatius  A.,  678. 

Uhea,  41. 

Rheims  (France),  820,  868,  412.— Rhemish  (—of 
R.)  Testament,  412,  416. 

Rhemish  ;  see  Rheinu. 

RheuLih  ;  see  Rhine. 

Rhine  (river  of  Ucrmany,  &c.),  Rhenish  (—  of 
the  K.),  40. 

Rhode  Island  (State),  202,  805,  816.  839,  649, 
5<16,  664,  and  places  marked  "  (K.  I.)." 

Rhod<%s  (island  in  the  Mediterranean),  Knights 
of,  333. 

Ribbons,  262. 

Ricci,  Bp.  Scipione  de,  344,  612. 
*♦      Matthew,  366. 
"      Mon^gnor,  140. 

Richards,  Henry  L.,  669. 
"  Rev  Mr.,  670. 

Richelieu.  Cardinal,  348. 

Richmond  (Va.)  &  Diocese,  277-8, 668. 
(Ind.),  331. 
"  Duke  of,  701. 

Ridley,  Bp.  Nicholas,  706. 

Riensi,  Cola  di,  60. 

Rieti  (Central  Italy),  192. 

Rigaud(Can.),810. 

Rights,  Civil  &  PoUtical,  605,  629,  642-6,  662, 
701,  &c.;  see  Liberty — Connecticut  Declara- 
tion of  R.,  605.— Ohio  Bill  of  R.,  r.99,  6'W. 

Ring  ibishop's  or  pope's),  199,  208,  273.— B. 
&  R. -finger  (bride's  or  nun's),  34o,  454. 

Rioni  (=  diiitricts  or  wards  in  Rome),  85-6. 

Riot.-?,  Rioters,  586-7,  659,  711-12 ;  «*  Mobs,  &o. 

Ripa  Grande^  Port  of  the  (Rome),  52,  71. 

Ripftta,  Port  of  the  (Rome),  62, 18. 

Rites  and  Ceremonies,  92,  226,  'J42,  245,  ?54,  285, 
363  4,  449.  4.72  5,  462,  469-71.  475,  509,  671; 
see  Congreg.it ion  of  Rites,  Ritual,  &c. 

Ritual,  448,  454:  see  Liturgy,  Mi^tal,  Rites, 
&c. — Roman  Ritual,  /?»V?/«.v  /fnr/'an w w,  36^, 
477,  506,  W  7-8,  693.— RitualL»m,  -i«t,671,681. 

Robert  (emperor),  62 

Robert  of  (leneva,  131  ;  see  Clement  VII. 

Roberti,  Cardinal,  19 ',  194. 

Roberts,  George  L.,  6»T9-70. 

Robes  ;  see  Dress,  VcMtnients,  &c. 

Robin.«on,  Rev.  John  (pastor  of  the  Pilgrims), 
e:39. 

Robles,  fJen.,  656. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  &  Dior«^.  14S,  202,  246,  277, 
280,  819,  321, 8Z4-7,  569,  663,  063. 
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Boehet,  189,  269,  261.  291 ;  see  Drat. 

BogAtion  Sunday,  49b. 

Boger,  Father,  9t>^. 

Rogen,  John  (Knglii*h  Quaker  k  Lawyer),  404. 

Romagnn  (Contra!  Italy),  49,  AO,  133-4. 

Jttomaa  Breriary ,  448-9,  &c. :  lice  Breriary. 

Boman  Catholic  Itenevolent  Society  (N.  Y.),  694. 
— R.  C.  Church,  9iM18,  ftc:  MwTableof  Con- 
tantf.— R.  C.  View-.,  66-59,  &c.,  in  Ch.  I.,  97- 
118,  120-2,  124-6,  127,  134,  146-60, 164-64. 166, 
Itc.,  in  Ch.  IV.,  2U2-0,  &c.,  in  Ch.  YI.,  264-8, 
&c.,in  ChA.  VII  -IX  ,  871,  ftc,  in  Ch.  X., 
886-8,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XI.,  391,  403.  408,  &c.,  in 
Ch.  Xlfl.,  422-8,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XIV.,  488,  &c., 
in  Ch.  XV.,  49J  501,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVI.,  6^3-4, 
608, 614,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVII.,  617-26,  629, 639, 
»c.,in  Ch.  XIX.,  662-6,  Ac,  in  Ch.  XXI  , 
668-70, 676-87, 68^-93, 6U'-13,  616,  619  20,  628- 
4.  629,  681-6,  637,  640-6,  668, 666, 662-9,  672-6, 
681-4,  6MJ.92,  6J6-701 

Boman  Church,  90,  96,  103,  106,  121,  &e. ;  Me 
Boman  Catholic— R.  Congregationi,  199, 
&c. ;  fee  Congregations. 

Bomanesque,  54 1 . 

Boman  Inquktion,  69,  200,  376.  880-8,  890, 621. 

BomaniKm,  71,  M),  &c. ;  Rce  Table  of  Contents. — 
B.  at  Home,  419.  &c.  ;  see  Kirwan. 

Boman  Miatal,  423,  &c. ;  nee  Miraal.— R.  Pon- 
tUr,  119,  &c. ;  nee  PontifT.  Pope.— R.  PonU- 
flcal,47o,  &c. :  M«  PontificaU  Romanum.—' 
R.  Ritual,  477,  &c.  ;  Hee  Ritual  (Roman). 

Bomann,  Epistle  to  the  (N.  T.),  121,  128,  &c. 

Boman  Style,  648. 

Romanufl  (pope),  159. 

Homnnus  Fontif''x  { «■  Roman  Pontiff),  176 ;  see 
Pontiff,  Fantifex. 

Rome  (the  citv  In  Italy),  19-89,119-64,187-2^1, 
207-8,  219,  '227-63,  275,  3.*Ki,  4^J3,  65rt,  627, 
&c.— Its  Antifiuitv,  I'J,  2U,  6^6.— Datei  of  its 
Foundation,  21.— Early  Kings,  21 ,  23, 26, 34.— 
Senate  and  .Senators  (ancient),  22-3.  31-2,  81 
-6,  37,  40,  57-8,  237  ;  (modem)    Senator,  49, 
86,   144— l»atricl:ius,  22-5,  61 ;  (motlern)  Pa- 
trician, 126-7— Piitrnn.-*  &  Client-*,  22-6— The 
Republic,  2.3-.3.'> :  later  Republics,  5l>,  12«?,  139, 
151,  3^1.— Consuls,  23-4,  33-5,  75.— Military 
Tribunes,  23,  33.— Cen.-«ors,  23,  35.—*'  I'coplc 
of  R.",  22-3.— Plebeiani,  22-5,  31.-Tribunes  of 
the  People,  23,  31-2.  35,  40.— Veto,  23,  '<&i.— 
Debtor  &  Cn«.litor,  2.3 —The  12  Tables,  23 — 
EqufMtrian  Order  or  Knights,  24.— Tribes,  24- 
6. — Popular  Assemblies,  24-5. — Frcodmen,  25. 
—Slaves, 25-6, 31-2.— (Jladiatow,  26, 32, 45, 6U, 
76-7.— Soldiers,  26,  36-8,  47.— Uam,  26-:i5,  40- 
1,  46-7,    &o.— Temple   of  .Fanus,  2<i,  Ji").- R. 
Burned,  27,  43.  46.  —Invaded  and  Runietl  by 
OauLf,  26-7  — lK)mininn  over  Italy,  27.— I*unic 
Wars,  2>i^)— Wars  in  the  Eji.<it,30-1— Insur- 
rections &  Civil  Wars,  31-2,  34-5,  44-5,  &c.— 
Dictators,   31,   34-5.— Social    War,    82.— Cati- 
llne'«  Conspiricles,  32.— 1st  Triumvimte,  33. 
— Edile,  33,  li37  — C*;s;ir  Dictator  &   Emperor, 
84.— 2d  Triumvirate,  .'i"..— Hat  fie  of  Actium, 
85.— Augustus,  35-^).  a*.— Knipire  &   Emper- 
ow,  31,  ;io46.— List  of  EmiKTors,  :i»>-l».— East- 
em  &  Western    Empire,  3^-46.— Territory  of 
B.,  21,  25,   31  3,   40  1. -Its   Heathen   G»k1s,  j 
Priests,  &  In.*«tirutions,  11-2,  a3. 35, 41-3, 80-1.  | 
— R.  became  Christijin,  45.— Deterioration  of  , 
Character,  2'i.  :«,  3''i,  45-6,  627,  &c.— Its  Per-  ! 
secutions   of  Ciiri'.ti.ins,   4iM :    pee    Persecu-  | 
tioni?.  — Fall  of  the  Western    Fhiipire,  46.— R.  | 
under  the  (Joths,  47 :  under  the  Ka.stem  Em-  ! 
plro  &  Exarch  of  ilavenna,  47  ;  Charlemagne,  i 
Jfcc.,  48-9,  126-7  ;  under  the  Popes,  47,  49,  60, 


86-9,  119^,  187-201,  667,  676,  &c.,  in  Ch. 
XXIIl.,  628,  ftc.,  in  Ch.  XXVI..  648,  64&8 ; 
under  the  King  of  Italy,  50,  144-64,  648-9  — 
Situation  &  Climate,  Hill8  and  River,  Porta 
&  Bridges,  61-8.- It«  Roads  and  Railroads,  68, 
187-8.— Telegraph,  187.— Walls  and  Gates,  63, 
646  — Panorama,  Frontispiece.  16  (explana* 
tion),  64.— Basilicas  and  Churches,  64-66,  4'i6, 
641.— PahM^s,  66-9,  381-3.— Villas,  69.— Col- 
leges &  University,  69, 70, 187,  856,  o6S.  C2S, 
641.— Periodicals,  70.— Hospiuls,  70-1,  138.— 
Work-house,  71.— Squares  or  Places.  62.  64, 72- 
8.— Obelislis,  784.— Fountains  &  Aqueilurts, 
74.— Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  65.  75, 129,  luH,  408. 
-Antiquities,  76-86,  882.— Population,  86.— 
Districts  or  Wards,  86^.— (jovemment  & 
Condition,  86-9,  &c.  ;  see  above,  **  under  the 
Popes-'.— Duchy,  127.— R.-J«cot,  666— Rome- 
ward,  467. — See  also  Carnival,  llorse-Races, 
kc. 

Rome(N.  T.),  297,  828. 

Romish,  90,  kc. 

Romulus  (1st  king  of  Rome),  21,  24,  41.  68.  68. 

Romulus  Augustulus  (last  emperor),  89,  4(>. 

Romulus,  son  of  emperor  Maxentius,  78. 

Ronciglione  (Central  Italy),  183. 

Rood  (=  crucifix)  and  R.-loft,  477,  498. 

Roothaan  (Jesuit  general),  866 

Rope,  294 ;  see  Cord,  Girdle. 

Rosaniim .  AH . 

Rosary  of  b.  V.  M.,  96,  298, 863,  366,  466-6,  461, 
466,  477,  485-8,  661. 

Rosati,  Bp.  J.,  818. 

Rosecrans,  Bp.  S.  II.,  279. 

Rosmini,  151. 

Roiisi,  Count,  69, 189. 

Roth  (Bavaria,  Germany),  192. 

RotonUa^  La  (^Pantheon,  Rome),  80. 

Rouen  (France),  191. 

Roumania  (Turkey  in  Burope),  689. 

Rousselot,  M.,  687. 

Uovigo(N.  Italy),  193. 

Roxbury  (Mat>s.),  644. 

RuU>ns  (Flemish  painter),  650. 

Rubicon  (river  of  Central  Italy),  884. 

Rubies,  642. 

Rubrics,  437,  448-9,  461. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (emp.  Germany),  49, 130. 

Uulefl,  Monastic,  &c.,  2»4-7.  290-1,  293,  298, 
3(114,  806,  8l9,  811,  314,  3l8,  3^,  349-60,  466, 
511. 

Ru.^ia,  -an,  204,  335,  858, 356-7, 467, 687, 689-9L 

Kuth  (O.  T  ),  409. 

R^an,  Up.  S.  V.,  241,280,813. 

Sabbath  &  S.-school,  456-7,  469,606,631;  see 
Lord's  Dav,  Sunday  and  Sunday-school. 

Sabina  (Central  Italy),  160, 187,  191. 

Sabines,  21, 159. 

Sabiui.Hn  (pojie),  167. 

Sacconi,  Cardinal,  198. 

Sarrriios,  254. 

Sac  Prairie  (Wis.), 292. 

Sacrament,  the  Blessed  or  Holy,  61,  237,819, 
415,  451,  4.'.5-6,  464  474,  477,  480-1,  4U6,  600, 
519,  531,  564;  see  Benediction,  Eucharist, 
Lord's  > upper 

Sacraments,  91,  96,  104, 178,  222,  265,  344,  870, 
390,  4^5,  449,  455,  467,  470-2, 477, 603-16,  612, 
636,  5yO,  <«5. 

Sacred  Heart,  Brothers  of  the,  323.— Ladit»s  of 
the  S.  II..  324-5.— Ladies  of  the  S.  II.  of  Mnrj-, 
825.— Brothers  of  the  Christian  Instruction  of 
the  S.  II  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  821-2.— Confra- 
ternity of  the  S.  II.  of  Jesus,  456.— Litany  of 
the  S.'U.  of  Jesus,  466 ;  of  Mary,  455, 4b8.— 
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Office  of  tho  8.  and  Tmmacalate  II.  of  Mary, 
488.— S.  II.  of  JcMUH,  461.— Scapular  of  our 
Lonl'H  PasMion,  and  of  the  S.  liearts  of  Jetiuii 
and  Mnry ,  538-U.— Society  of  tho  8.  U.,  856.— 
8eo  JcxuM,  Mary. 

BarriHl  Orders  ;  see  Orders  (Uoly). 

Sacrwl  Way  (Rtimo),  82. 

B^KTitice,  2M,  422-4,  401, 625,  &c. ;  see  3ian. 

Sacrilege,  b'lt,  &c. 

Sacristy,  4(>o,  40tf,  477,  &45. 

8adducees,414. 

8adiier  ft  i'o.,  Mewni.  D.  &  J.,  543. 

SodUer,  Mnt.  J.,6(M,518 

k^adliers'  Catholic  Directory,  19(M,  276-81,  289, 
2a5-8,  800-1,  803-6,  808-9,  312-16,  818,  820-2, 
32t>-8, 330-1, 358, 300. 4a6-t,  531-2,  U08-4, 6ti2-4. 

Badovra  (liermany),  God,  085. 

Safe-conduct,  212. 

Saginaw  (Mich.) :  see  East  Saginaw. 

Sftsfunlum  (SfMiin),  28 

Sjihunm  (  ■==  tipirituul  dewrt«),  509. 

fcaint,  SainU,  10»>,  212,  2«;i,  2t»,  288,  848,  898, 
428,  420,  434,  430,  4,0  1,  448-50,  455,  4150,  471- 
8,  477-8,  483-y4,  50<5,  622-3,  6'.i«,  530,  530-7, 
639,  63(),  7U0,  and  miuU  under  their  names. 

St.  Agne.H  Comniuiiitv,  331. 

St.  AloyMus,  344  :  t^ee  Aloysius  (St.). 

St.  Anthony  (Min.),  325. 

St.  Augustine  ( Kla.)  and  DioccM,  19,  277-8,  281, 
325-0,  0)>4  ;  for  the  8aint,  fiee  Augustine  (St.). 

St.  Bartholoine'.v  (W.  I.),  689. 

St.  Charles  (Mo.),  324. 

St.  Croix  ( -  Santa  Crux,  W.  I.),  689. 

St.  Domingo  (  -  San  Domingo,  W.  I.),  295,  863, 
688:  8ee  Ilisp.iniola,  Ilayti. 

Sainte  Beuvc,  Miulamc  dc,  308. 

St.  Genericve  (Mo.),  326-6 

St.  QWcAH  VMdn  (Ix>ndon,  Eng.),  706. 

St.  Giu«to(  Italy?),  IIM 

St.  Jan  or  John  (\V.  l.),089. 

St.  John,  Rev.  Ambrose,  185. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  and  Diocese,  277,281,821,824, 
&49,  i^'j3. 

St.  Joseph's  (0.),  300. 

St.  Josephs  Co.  (Ind.),  322. 

St.  Laurent  (Can).  323. 

St.  Liboriusdll).  Ji27. 

pt.  Louis  (Mo.)  and  .Archdiocese,  241,  245,  276, 
280,  306,  3*.8  9,  313,  319,  321,  324-6,  327-9, 
857-9,  514,  548,  559,  619,  641, 662.— St.  L.  Uni- 
versity, 358. 

St.  Louis  Co  (Mo.\296. 

St.  Martin's  (0.),3'>8. 

St.  Marv's  Ml-Jsion  (Kan  ),  324. 

St.  Marv\-»  of  th«  Woods  (Ind.),  331. 

St.  Michael  or  St.  Michfiel's  (U.),  320,  324-6. 

St.  Paul  (Min  )  and  Diocese,  277,  281,  288,  325, 
32H,  019,  0<33. 

St.  Peter  (H.  C   newspaper,  N.  Y.),  619. 

St.  Peters,  54-9,  &c. :  .<«««  Peter,  Basilica  of  St. 

St.  Thouiafl(W.  l.),C^. 

Sa/a  Hfum  (=  hall  royal),  66-7. 

Salaries,  189.  564.  505-0,  6o8,  054. 

Salem  (Palestine), 20. 

Salem  (.Mju«s.),:i-J7,«!33. 

Salerno  (S.  Italv),  lL9. 

Sales,  St.  Fnuuis  de  ;  see  Francis  de  8.  (St.). 

Salina(N.  Y.),325. 

Salt,  4.Vt,4»;2.  471. 

Saluzzo  ( Piedmont),  395 

Salvation  ;  set;  Chs.  XVII.-XIX.,  700,  705-6, 
&c.  ;  see  hln,  fee 

Salvatori.ots  of  the  Holy  Cross,  323. 

/Sali'e  AV^</ia,4»6. 

Saivi,  74. 


Samnite  (—  of  S.-unnlum,  or  the  region  ot  Dene- 
Ten  to,  in  Italv ),  157. 
Samuel,  1.  and  11.  (O.  T),  409. 
San  (—  St.)  Antonio  (Tex.),  806,823;  see  An- 

thony  (St.). 
San  bfnito,  384. 

Sanctuary,  429,  466,  477,  480,  547. 
&iar/i,^(- holy),  248,  434. 
Sand,  458. 

Sandals,  272,  294,  302 ;  see  Shoes. 
San  (=  St.)  Domingo,  296,  863,  688  ;  see  Hayti, 

IILspaniola. 
Sandusky  City  (O.).  326. 
Sandwich  (Can.),  284. 
Sandwich  Islands,  690. 
San  Francisco (Cal.)  &  Archdiocese, 241, 276. 281, 

295,  3U0-1,  305,  821,  327,  832,  858,  860,649, 

619,  662. 
Sangallo,  Antonio  de,  66. 
San  Jase  Pueblo  (Cal.),  3j}0 ,  sec  P.  of  Saa  J. 
San  .Marino  (Italv),  681). 
San  Salvador  (Congo,  Africa),  303. 
Santa  Anna,  Gen.,  655  ;  see  Ann  (St. 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.),  290. 
Santa  Clara  (Cal.),  300.-8.  C.  CoUege,  858,  619. 
Santa  Claus,  491. 

Santa  Crus(=  St.  Croix,  W.  I.).  689. 
Santa  Fe(N.  Mex.)  &  Diocese,  277,  281,321,827, 

663. 
Santa  Ruflna(near  Rome,  Italy),  187^,  191. 
Santa  Ynes  (Cal.),  296. 
Santiago  (Chili,  S.  A.),  138. 
ikinto  &>i>(/o  (z=  lloly  Spirit ;  Roman  hospital), 

70. 
Sapphire,  846. 

Saracen,  -ic.  293,  644  ;  see  Mohammed,  &o. 
Saragossa  (Spain),  612. 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.),  326. 
Sanlinia  (L<iland),  -an,  28,   157  ;  (kingdom)  60, 

189, 157,  335,  852,  381,  386,  3S9,  6&,  614-16, 

623,  648  :  see  Italy  (kingdom  of). 
Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  226,  803. 
Sarzana  (N.  Italy).  lt>3, 19i. 
Sastm  y  Cuestra,  Cardinal  de  la,  193. 
Satan,  -ic,  92,  882,  450,  624,  694,  t98,  700 ;  see 

Devil. 
Satin,  270. 
Satisfaction,  617-19,  622,  639-40,  590,  &c. ;  see 

Penance. 
Saturn,  41,  81. 

SaturnaUa  (=-  Festival  of  Saturn,  Dec.  19),  498. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  (=  St.  Mary's  Fall ;  Mich.) 

&  Diocese,  277, 279,  325,  063. 
Saurin.  Mi.<s,*39. 
Sautemc  (France)  wine,  451. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  k  Diocese,  241,  246,  277-8,  306, 

SaVO,  6t>3. 
Savior,  Saviour  ;  see  Jesus  Christ. 
Savona  (N.  Italy),  ir,3 
Savonarola,  Girolamo  (=  Jerome),  299. 
Savoy  (Italy  ;  but  annexed  to  France  in  1860), 

131,  162,  380,  3lH,  397-9. 
Saxony,  Saxon.  ISO,  DU,  210,  221, 361,  626. 
S.  C.  (=  sacreilchri.sm),  473-4  :  see  Chrism. 
Srala  Rei;ia  (>=  stnina«o  royal.  6»J,  236. 
Scapular,  -y,  287,  300,  302-8',  45o-6,  477-8,  537-9, 

(put). 
Scarf,  712. 

ScHriet,201,  270  :  see  Red,  &c. 
Scei)ter  or  Sceptre,  2o8.  • 

Schaal.  .\dani,  3<)<;. 

SchalT,  Rev.  Pn)f.  Philip,  D.D.,  122,  204. 
Schaier,  Kev.  L.,  2H0. 

S<heni,  Pn)f.  .Alexander  J.,  814,  831,  666.  684. 
Sditina,  pi.  Schtmata^  284, 2«0^  2A5-7, 251. 
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Seheneetady  (N.  T.)i  297, 828. 

Schinn, -otic,  108,  I0i%2(j3,  206,209,  229,276, 
.299,  455,  533,  501 ;  Kce  Heresy,  Persecution, 
Unity.— S.  of  the  Wwt,  131-3,  i»9. 

8ehoIaatic«,  289,  aiO.  &c.,  in  (  Im.  VIII.,  IX. 

School,  Schools,  70-1,  »J,  2i0, 186,  &c.,  in  Chs. 
VIII,  IX.,  XXIV,  XXY..  404,401,520-1, 
664, 685,  018,  G52,  077,  VjHo,  713,  706 ;  wjo  Kdu- 
cation,  Congregation  of  8ch(>ol.«i  — S. -books, 
620-1,  &c.— S.  liTOthron,820-l.-S.-fun.l,5d4, 
Ac,  in  Ch.  XXIV.— S. -muster,  554.— 8.- 
men,  626-— S.  Sisters  of  Xoire  Dame^  826-7. 

Schukbnrg,  Sir  Georges  51. 

fch^ntrtzenberg,  Cardinal,  192, 237,  246. 

fiiriVnf tarn,  846. 

Scipio  Afticanus,  29, 31.— S.  A.  the  Younger,  80, 

Scotland,  Scot,  Scotch,  Scottish,  40,131,  237, 
26S,  840,  857,  8G1,  368,  899, 404,  491,  650,  625. 
639,683,685. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfleld,  676. 

Scotus,  Dun8,  tiiMt. 

Scourging  at  the  IMllor,  the.  485. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  &  Dioce«e,  277-8,  663. 

Scripture,  Scriptures,  104, 105, 113, 117,121, 1.35, 
169,  212,  22t;,  1:29,  247. 256,  265, 272,  349,  371, 
404, 431, 44S,4ii:3,617,62o-i,6tiy,  574, 629,631, 
689-40,  607,  710 ;  «ee  Bible,  Bible  Societies, 
Douay,  A'ulgate,  &c. 

Serutatores  (^=  HearcMcra ,  examiners),  233. 

Sculptures,  465.— Gallery  of  S.,  67,  69. 

Seals,  the  Pope's,  166,  172. 

Sebastian's  Church,  St.  (Home), 84.— St.  S'b  Qate 
(Rome),  64,  75,78-9,84. 

Second  Avenue  uN.  V.),  540. 

Secrecy,  37)5,  504.  509-10,  613,  515.  607. 

Secret,  Secrt>ts  (in  Mafus),  423,  426,  434, 437-8, 
442-4,  447,  449. 

Secret  Societii-s,  137, 168.  230,  390,  554. 

Secretary  of  Brief-*,  172, 191.— Socretariesof  Con- 
gregatious,  1<J1»,  20(J,  532.— f^ec'y  of  the  Cong, 
of  the  Propaganda,  185-6.— S  of  State,  1^, 
194-7,  6-29.— S  of  Vatican  Council,  118,288, 
238-9,  243. 

Secular  Canons,  291.— S.  Clergy  or  Prie^sta,  100, 
143,  282,  34'J,  *>3.372.— S.  Courts,  Ann,  Pow- 
ers, &c.,374,  880.  391,652;  sec  Temporal.— 
Secularization,  674. 

SerJe  varan tt-  (=the  see  being  vacant),  278. 

Seduction,  511-16. 

See  (=  bi:*hopric),  120,  &c. ;  see  Bishop,  &o.— 
See  of  Konio.  97,  &c. ;  see  Pope,  &c. 

8egni(ltalv),15S. 

S^nus,  83. 

Seminaries,  100,  f520,  7a3,  &c.  ;  see  Education, 
Schools,  &e.— Ikvlesi.istiottl,  or  Monastic,  or 
Theological  S.,224,  2'M-<),  27<>7,  2S9,  &c.,  in 
Ch.  Vlll.,  3*>S-9,  514,  r.8:>.— Female  S.,  289, 
&c.,  in  Ch.  VIII.— Proparatorj'  8, 26445,284, 
&c.,  in  Chs.  VIII.,  IX. —Seminarists,  610. 

Sfmi7«///,31«5. 

Semptr  et  uhiqu^'  failem,  700. 

Semproniau  I^iws,  .^2. 

Senator,  i^enators,  22-3,  49,  &c. ;  see  under 
Rome. 

Senegnmbia  (Africa),  fiOl. 

Septimius   Jfeveru:*  (emperor),  37,  40,  43,  78,  75, 

Septuagesima  Sunday,  496. 
Septuajrint,  411. 
^pulehn^  120,  460,  478-9,  492. 
Sequence  \\n  Maj«js),  430. 
SergiusI.,St.  (poiw),       158,204. 

^*      II.  "^  159. 

"  (antipope),     169. 


Seigins  ni.  (antipope),  158. 
"  "  (pope),  159. 
"     IV.  '*  160. 

Sermon,  238, 278,  884-5, 409, 467-8,601, 636,687 ; 

see  Preaching. 
Servant-girls,  661-2.  648,  676. 
Servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  HI,  119,  &c. ; 

see  Pope. 
Servants  of  the  B.  V.  il..  Order  of  the,  803-4 ;  see 

i<ervites,  &c. 
ServU  (Turkey  in  Europe),  689. 
Service,  Religious,  394,  404,423,  448,450,467, 

462,  466-7,  478,  497,  561,  564, 572,  660,  652. 
Servites  &  S.-Eremites,  303-4. 
Servius  Tullius  (king).  21,  24,  53,  83. 
Sossorian  Basilica  and  Palace  (Rome),  62. 
leeton,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.,  313-14, 670. 

"      Monsignor^  316. 
Severinus  (pope),  157. 
Sevcrus  (emperor),  37,  39,  &c. ;  see  Alexander 

S.,  Septimius  S.,  Ubius  8 
Seville  (.-pain),  193,  265,  877-8,  886,  887,  611-12, 

515,  54^^,  65  ,  685. 
Seward,  Uon.  Wm.  U.,  595. 
Scxagc«ima  Sunday, 495. 
Sext,  Sexta,  448. 
Sexton,  554. 
Sextus  Tarquin,  23. 
Seymour,  Rev.  M.  Hobart,  623-4. 

*•         Hon.  Horatio,  678. 
Sforza,  Cardinal,  190. 
Shanahan,  Bp.  J.  P".,  278. 
Sharon  (Pa.),  830. 

Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  The  (R.  C.  paper),  644. 
Shepherd,  Religious  or  Sisters  of  the  Good, 328-9. 
Sherry  wine,  451. 
Shirt,  522,  711 ;  see  Dress,  Habit. 
Shoal  Creek  StaUon  (111.),  327. 
Shoberi,  Frederic,  384-5 
Shoes,  302  ;  f^  Sauduls,  Slippers,  Caked,  &o. 
Shreveport(U.),330. 
Shrines,  472. 

Shrove-tidc,  S. -Tuesday,  498. 
Siam  (S.  E.  Asia).  372,  690. 
Si»)eria  ( N.  .\sia).  6U0. 
Sicily,  Sicilian.  27,  50,  130-1, 158,  377,  380.  886, 

S'S),  419,  532,  614-15,  623.— The  Two  Sicilies 

(=  the  island  of  .<icUy  and  S.  ltal> ),  aj2,  356 ; 

see  Naples,  Italy. 
Sieuaor  tiionna  (Italy),  161,  191,215,  800  ;  see 

Catharine  (St.)  • 

Sierra  Leone  (W.  Africa),  691. 
Sigismund  (emperor  of  Germany),  210,  212. 
Silber,  MarcoUus,  5*56. 
SUence,  Silent,  295,  298,  302,  309,  482. 
Silesia  (Prussia),  210 
Silk,  268-4,  3i«,461,  466,  463,4734.  480,482, 

492,  &c. :  m?e  Dress. 
Silver,  263, 306, 400. 465,  «cc  in  Chs.  XIV.,  XX. 

— 8.-platcd,464,  &c.,  in  Ch   XIV. 
Silvestri,  Canlinal  de,  193,  245. 
Silvia  (mother  of  Uomulus^.  21. 
Simeon  (or  Simon)  the  St>lite,  283. 
Simon,  or  Simon  Peter  :  see  Petvr  (St.). 
Simon,  St.  (aiKxtlc.  cailt^l   S.  Zelotes,  &c.),498. 
Simon  the  SorcenT,  346. 
Simon  (or  Simoon*  the  Stvlife,  2S3. 
Simon  Count  of  Montfort,  392-3. 
Simony,  128,  131,  108. 
Simor,  Abp.,245. 
Simple  Vows,  345,  350  ;  see  Vows. 
Simplicius,  St.  (pope),  157. 
Sin,  91,  339,341,  415-16,  426,  432,  448,   Chs. 

XVIl.-XIX.,  566,  591,  631,  699;  see  Mortal 

S.,  Original  S.,  Venial  S.,  Salvation,  &c. 
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8lDg«ni,  FinfdnfT  234.  29f),  424,  481,  434,  447-8, 
466,  654,  6i*8,  i06  :  nee  Choir. 

BiuigHglU  (Italy),  138, 191-2,  194. 

einto.  Worship  of,  692.  ISIntoists  worship 
genii.) 

Piricius,  St.  (pope),  156. 

gluinnius "         ••       I'W. 

8i«t€rs,  296,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIIT.,  870, 6r>8,  676,  679. 
—8.  of  Charity,  71,  295.  313-li.386,  339-40, 
664,  6iM,670.— 8.  of  C.  or  Univ  Nuns,  316-17. 
— S.  of  C.  or  8.  of  FroTldence,  317.— 8.  of  C.  of 
the  Order  of  8t.  AuguAtine,  304,  317.— 8  ofC 
of  the  U.  V.  M.,  317  —>.  of  C.  of  Nazareth, 
817.— 8.  of  tho  Conjfn^itlon  of  Our  Lady  (=. 
of  yotrf  Damf),  SiJS  7  -8.  of  the  Holv  Child 
Jesun,  330.— 8.  of  the  Holy  Family,  831.— 8. 
of  the  IIolv  Namw  of  .lcsu»  and  Marj',  328  — 
8.  of  the  ifuinillty  of  Mar>',  330.— S.  of  tho  In- 
carnate \Vord,3*0.— S.of  .Jc»5UHandMarv,828. 
—8.  of  Ix)retto,  327.-8.  of  Mercv,  289,* 304-6, 
339, 344>-7,  406,  602-4,  708-4.-8.  of  Nazareth, 
817.— 8.  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  or  of  Our  L.  of  the  G  8..  or  of  the 
G,  8  ,  328-9—8.  of  Providence,  817,  880-1.— 
8.  of  1\  of  the  Holy  Childhoo*!  of  Jesus,  831.— 
8.  of  St.  .\nn,  328.-8.  of  St.  .loseph,  825.— 8. 
of  St.  ,Mary,33'l.— Si.^tt'r-scrvants  of  the  Im- 
nuiculatc  Heart  of  Mary,  329.— Sisters,  Ser- 
Tants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Itlary,  829- 
30. 

SiHtiue  (=of  Sixtus)  Chapel  In  the  Vatican  Pal- 
are  (Rome).  66,  190,  196,  282,240,550.-3. 
Choir,  234,  248. 

8Ixtine  ( =of  Sixtas),  171—8.  Chapel  In  the  Vat- 
ican ;  see  Siatine  C— 8.  Chapel  in  St.  Mary 
3Ii0or(Rome),  61. 

Sxitus  I.,  .'•t.  (pope),       156. 
"      n."        "  156. 

"     III."        "  157. 

"     IV.        (pope),  62,  66. 105, 184,  168,294, 

887,  6§7. 
»'      V.         (pope),  55,  61,66.72.  163.170-2, 
175,18^,1^^00.2^,880, 
889,411,  KJ7,  681. 

Skeptic,  Skepticism,  569,  572. 

Slap.  451. 

Slaves,  Slavery, 26-6, 31 -2, 864, 657  ;  nee  (3alley-S. 

Slavonic  (=  of  the  Slavi  or  «r/«i'i,  who  settled 
and  jrave  name  to  Slavonia  or  Sclavonia,  in 
Austria).  242. 

Slippers,  143-4,  196,  294,  &c.  ;  see  Sandals, 
Shoes.  &c. 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  SS%  678-SO. 
"        Sir  Culling  Eardley,  Baronet,  178-82, 
403,  532. 

Smiths  (>7m.,LL.D.)  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
411. 

Soano  ( rtalv),  128. 

8ork'fie:<,  45n.  461,  &c. ,  see  Secret  8  ,  Society. 

fiwietv  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus,  356.— 8.  of  the 
Holy  ChiUl  Jesiis.  330.— 8.  of  Jesus.  848,  &c.  : 
see  Jesuits. — Christian  Hrothers  of  the  8.  of 
.Mary,  ;fi34  —Fathers  of  the  8  of  .Mary,  320. 
—8.   of  the  Sacred  Heart,  3'>6. 

Sodetv  Islands  (8.  Pacific  Oooan),  690. 

Socinians  63S. 

Soriux,  323. 

Sodalities,  455-6,  488. 

Snrurs  ,  Hnspitnfirrrs,  881. 

Soj?Ha,  Canlinal,  577. 

5r>/<=thesun),  41. 

Solemn  High  Mass,  424,  429-32,  441,447,  464, 
471,  Sec:  see  Mass.— 8.  Pontifical  Mass, 
424,  463-5  4S0,  &c.  5  see  Wass.-a  Vows, 
346  ;  see  Yowd. 


Solemnities,  455,  &e. ;  see  FestlTals,  Rites,  ke. 
Solicitation,  514-15,  521-2. 
Solomon  iking  of  Israel), 541.  * 

Sol  way  Frith  (between  England  and  SootlAiid), 

40. 
Somerville(Maas.)^8p9. 
Sommer,  Kev.  J.,  289 
Son,  the  ;  see  Son  of  God. 
Song  of  Solomon  (0.  T.),  409. 
Song  of  the  8  Children,  the  (Apocrypha),  409. 
Songs,  688  ;  see  Sin^ring,  Hymns,  Music,  &c. 
Sonnino  (near  Terracina,  Italy),  194,  197. 
Sou  of  God,  or  the  S.,  2»6.  m  266,  845,  &e.  ; 

see  Jesus  Christ ;  see  Father,  8.,  mad  Hdj 

(ihost,  &c. 
Sons  of  Temperance,  890 
Sophia,  Church  of  St.  (Constantinople),  641. 
So(>honias  ( —  Zephnniah,  0.  T.)  4<i9. 
Sorrow  :    see  Contrition,    Penance. — Sorrowfal 

»fysteries,  486-7. 
Sorzo,  Cardinal  S.  Felippoe,  191. 
Soter,  St.  (pope),  156. 
Sotis,  Rev.  E.,  312. 

Soul- Liberty,  638 ;  see  Conscience,  liberty,  &e. 
South,  Southern  (U.  8),  612,  679. 
South  America,  -an,  61,  109, 283.  237,  858, 888, 

419,685,609.613.618,634,664-5;  see  America, 

and  the  names  of  S.  A   places,  ftc 
South  Australia.  690  ;  see  Australia. 
South  Boston  (.Mass.),  327  :  see  Boston. 
South  Carolina  (State),  806-6,  and  places  marked 

-(8.C.)". 
Southern;  see   South. — 8.  Confederacy,  686. — 

The  8.  Journal,  618. 
South  Orange (N.  J.), 836. 
South  Providence  (R.  I.),  806. 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  119,  202,  ke. ;  see  Pontiff, 

Pope. 
?|u.!H ,  >^  9,  ffiM,  44 1 46. 4S.  m,  fpS,  108-9, 131, 

1 :;:!    i:^>,  IfiH,  1T«.  m.  'ill,  221 .  224,  228,  245, 

'J  '  .-2:^    tM* .  im.  «5tJ,  3ri2,  air-S,  884-9,  893, 

V  .,    Ill -31,  4;j.  41»l,  6U  12,  581,  686,609, 

Cl^^  rjij,  (i2i^,  ^^41,  fl.%^,  ajQ,  GG:,  686,  687,689, 

711 1  s«s  8paulard|  Ac 
Pr"il'linR,  Abp  M .  J ..  *i33. 241,  STS,  644. 
SiinnJard.  Spanlnh,  KiQ,  1^.  til.  156, 162-3, 188, 

22J>I ,  22a.  233.  m,  3*5, 2H5/i!'«,  848.  874, 877, 

arSJ'Sn.  3^V7*  8«9,  aSKIi  3iM,  ^.Ii:.  649-51),  581, 

ii|r.  i.m,  (^  05:^  GtJ7  ei^^i ;  aeo  Spain. 
^1     ■         JH. 
Spears,  142. 
Spencer,  Hon.  &  Rev.  0-,  568, 681. 

"        Hon.  John  C,  596. 
Spencer  Co.  (Ind.),  289. 
Sperry,  Hon.  Lucien  W  .601-2. 
Spies  and  Spy -system,  S7,  840,  858,  643-7 ;  see 

E.«pionage. 
Spillanl,  Rev.  D.  J.,  822. 
Spirit ;  see  Holy  Ghost,  Soul,  &c.— Worship  of 

Spirits,  692  —Spiritual  Exercises,  349,  kc— 

Spiritualism,  63d. 
Spittle,  450. 
Spittler,  388. 

Spoleto  (Central  Italy),  49, 130, 188. 
Sjwupors,  31)2,  449-61. 
Spring,  497. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  k  Diocese, 202,  277, 279, 281, 

Springfield  (4\y.V801. 

Springfield  ( 111.).  .308,  327, 405. 

Spring  Hill  College  (near  Mobile,  Ala.),  358. 

Sprinkle,  Sprinkling-Brush,  471,478. 

Sprinkling  with  Holy  Water ;  see  Holy  Water. 

8qua.<?.<yition,3S3. 

88  (= Saints),  496,  498,  &e. 
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8taff(BIshop'{i),  203 ;  see  Crosier,  &c. 

Stairs,  t!ic  Holy  (lloinc),  GO. 

Stamford   Tt.),  &i4  5. 

Stanislaus'  Novitiate,  St.  (Florissant,  Mo.\  833. 

Stark  Co.  'OJ,  2o4.      . 

Starrs,  Very  Itev.  Wm.,  D.D.,  143. 

State-carriage  (the  I'opo's),  142  (cut). 

Statcn  Island  (N.  Y  ),  315. 

States  of  the  Church,  or  Papal  Statw  (Italy),  49, 

60.130,  13«>-8, 145-7,  15f-8,  l(Ki-5,  200,*3S0  1, 

623-4,  647  ;  see  Pope,  Temporal  Soverci|fn»  te- 
station, 473-9.— Stations  of  the  IIolv  CroM,  479. 
Statbtical   Year-IIook  cf  the  Church,  2S8,  297, 

800,902,312,313,821,333. 
Statistics,  in   Ch;*.   II.,  VII.-XIL,  XV.,  XX., 

XXI.,  XXIV.-XXVI.,  XXVI If. 
Statues,  W,  450-00,  471,  479-8  >,  492,  643-3,  646. 
Ste/ano  Rotomfo,  Church  of  San  (Rome),  66. 
Stef&none,  3ladame,  273. 
Stella,  Mons-:rnor.  140-1. 
Stenographers,  241. 
Stephanini,  Rev.  T.,  812. 
Stephen  (1st  Christian  martvr),  Church  of  St. 

(Rome),  65;  (.New  York)  648 —iit.  Stephen's 

Day,  65,  498. 
Stephen,    I.,    St.  (pope),  156. 

*^  11.  (pope),  168. 

*»  III.  or  II.  (pope),    168. 

"  IV.  or  HI.      "        158 

"  V.    or  IV.      "        158-9,206. 

**  VI.  or   v.       "        159. 

««         VII.  or  VI.      "        159. 

«*         VIII.  or  VII.    "        159. 

"         IX.  or  VIII   (pope),  159. 

"         X.  or  IX.  (pope  f),  161. 
Sterens,  Capt.   John  (continuator  of  Dogdale^s 

Mona.«iticon),  287. 
Btillman,  \V.  .1..  029-30,  646-7. 
Stock,  Himon,  488. 
Stockholm  (Sweden),  624. 
Stole,  257,  2r^-»K),  2\T2-li,  272,  506, 622. 
Stone,  4W,  470.  54."^,  &c. 
Stone,  J&nxca  Kent,  I).D.,  and  John  S.,  D.D., 

670. 
Stony  Creek  (Mich  ).  329. 
Stonyhurst '  Kng.),  357. 
Stool,  462,  480 ;  see  Bench,  Chair,  ThnnM. 
Storer,  .Judge  B.,599. 
Storrs,  Rer.  Richard  8.,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  91. 
Story  of  Su.<»inna,  the  (Apocrypha),  409. 
Stoughton,  Norman  C.,6<)9. 
Strasburg  or  Strasbourg  ( France),  642. 
Strength,  Sources  of  R.  C. ,  694-8. 
Strong,  T.  W.,  4^3,537 
Stuart,  Mary  (queen  of  Scotland),  681. 
Students.  !M4,  &c.,  in  Ch.  VIII. 
Stylites,  28;3. 
Subdeacon,  lOl,  104,  255-6, 258-9, 262,  424, 429, 

431-6,  441 ,  443  ;  see  Orders  ( Holy .). 
Subinro,  Siihlarum  (Central  Italy),  192,  285. 
Snbllcian  Bridge  (Rome),  53. 
Sub-prior,  289. 
Successor  of  St.  Peter,  120,  122, 124,  &e. ;  see 

Pope. 
Sn-Chuen  or  Su-Tchuen  (China),  109,  871. 
Suffragan  Bishops,  137. 
Suffrages,  166,  [OTt,  630,  682,  &c.  (see  Prayers) ; 

169  (See  Votei^. 
Suicides,  623-4,  658 
Sulpice,  Church  of  St.  (Paris),  817 ;  Priests  of 

the  Mission  of  St.  S.,  or  ^ulpiciana,  817-18. 

&c. ;  Seminaries  of  St.  S.  (Baltimore  and  Mon- 
treal), 318. 
Bnlpicians  310, 817-18, 672,  670. 
Summer,  497. 


Summerrllle  (Via.),  306. 

Sun,  the,  41,  72. 

Sunday,  30l,  319,  347,  385,  401,  428,  427-8,  431, 
417,  452,  4.J4,  471,  485,  495,  &c.,  in  Ch.  XVI., 
619, 546-7,  WO,  6'>l-2,  567,  589,  616,  618,  630, 
636,  658;  sec  Sabbath.— S.  School,  60l,  OiN), 
619-20,060,  685,  707.— S.  School  Messenger, 
019. 

^uJH'rio^  (f>f  cniivent,  order,  &c.),  148, 237, 284, 
aii3,  tq.,  In  Ch.  VIII.,  7<a-4— S.-Ueneral, 
S23,  ft^r.  ;  i^  General  S. — Superioress,  327. 

Fiaper*(Stlt>in,  *li*i. 

^'iil^^rfuiiyUiui'hd  Bread,  415. 

^ui^jH'f,  4ol  <  M^.  Ixml's  Supper,  Eucharist,  &c. 

BiipTOaiwv  flf  <%jumils,  213-18.— S.  of  the  Pope, 

s*r  8,  n«.  no  48,  rjj-o,  140,  215,  218-19,231, 

24l.^*^i.5n.r'76-87,642,  6d5,  660,  696,  701; 

9-:.    \i''.      "      Primacy,  &c. 
Surplice,  189,  258-9,  262,  2'A,  605.— SnrpUced 

( «  wearing  a  surplice),  GiU. 
Sitrsum  cortia,  434. 

Susanna,  the  story  of  (Apocrypha),  409. 
Suspenaon,  507,  553. 
Suspension  Bridge  (M.  Y.),  313. 
Susquehanna  Depot  (Pa.),  330. 
Sutri  (Central  Italy),  160. 
Su-Tchuen  or  Su-Chuen  (China),  109, 371. 
Sweden  (N.  Europe;,  Swedish,  181,  836,  889, 

625,689. 
Sw«ney,  Peter  B  ,  678. 

Swiss :  see  Switxerland.— S.  Cuards,  1424,  287. 
Switserland  (Europe),  Swiss,  134,  136,  216,  292, 

304,  335,  356,  398-9,  404,  616,  625,  649,  661, 

689. 
Pylla  (or  Sulla),  Lucius  Cornelius,  82. 
Hi/Uabus  (—  hit  or  catalogue),  mi,  677-8, 683, 

641. 
SyWerius  (pope),  157. 
SylresterL.St  (pope),  156,  205. 
"        II.  "       160. 

"        III.        "       160-1. 
Symmachus,  St.  (pope),  157. 
Synod,  102, 117, 187, 202-3,  453,  &o.;  see  Coun- 
cil. 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.),  297-8. 
Syria  ( W.  Asia),  -an,  -ac,  80-8,  48,  100, 155, 168, 

237,242,283,302,309,419,423. 
Tabernacle,  480,  &43. 
Tabemia,  268. 
Table  of  R.  C.  Priests,  fcc,  in  U.  8.,  276-7 ;  see 

list.  Statistics,  &c 
Tablet,  the  i  R.  C.  newspaper  of  London,  but  of 

DubUn  before  1852),  386,  673,  684 ;  see  New 

York  Tablet 
Tacitus,  Claudius  (emperor),  87. 
Tacony(Pa.),  327 
Taft,  Judge  Alphonso,  599-600. 
Talbot,  Monsignor,  140. 
Talmago,  Rer.  T.  DeWitt,  D.D.,  706-6. 
Tammany  Ring,  678. 

Taney,  Chief  .lustice  Boger  B.,  187,  419,  627. 
Tannor,  Bp.,291. 
Taos(N.  >fex.\327. 

Tapers,  93, 430,  4r^,  480, 499 :  see  Candles,  Wax. 
Tapestry,  2^,  477. 

Tarasius  (patriarch  (tf  Constantinople),  206 
Tarquin  (=  Jhrguinius)  the  Elder  (king),  21, 

78. 85.— T.  the  Proud  (last  king  of  Ronu» :.  2ia 
Tarracona  or  Tarragona  (Spain),  875 
Tarsus  (Asia  Minor),  44. 
Tartary  (Centra!  Asia),  862;  see  Torkistan. 
Tasmania  (Australasia),  690. 
Tassels,  268, 461. 
Taxa  CanctUariaty  etc.,  666. 
Tales,  677-8, 688, 606,  676. 
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Tt^ehen,  6fi9,  ftc. ;  ne*  Bdueatlon,  SchoolJ,  ke. 

Te  Deufn^  240,  242,  248-9  274,  403. 

Tolcuphonw,  Ht.  (popej,  lii6. 

Toller!*,  2:«. 

Tolmon,  Father,  418. 

Teuipcranrts  I'ltxl^e,  &c.,  fi21 ;  tee  Sons  of  T. 

Tf^inplam,  Kni;;htK,  d^i3. 

Temple  8t.  (New  lliiren,  Ct.),  645. 

TeriiiK>ral  Towit,  U.J,  12ft,  &c.,  in  Ch.  III.,  ICV 

C,  l(i8,  2f)8,  230-1,  27r,,  405,  609,  670,  67«-Kr, 

&i3,   &r.    ill  Ch.   XXVll.;   soe  Authority, 

r<)|M',  TlH'ocracv,  &r. 
7V/ir//rAi>,  4.*)  1,  4&U-ftJ0. 
T(Mine.>««oi*  (.^^tAte),  (Jul,  305,  and  plaoM  marked 

•*  (Tenii.) ". 
Terpwi,  St. ;  noo  ThereMk. 
Trrmintn^A2. 

Te  Rogamtis^  Audi  A'o.t,  239. 
Trrra  dd  Fu»m;o  (  -  land  of  fire ;  8.  A.),  689. 
T<*rraiioTa  (.'itilv ?),  l'J3. 
Torn*  IIaut««(Iud.),  3:jl. 
Ttrtia,  44.S. 
Tcrti.iriiuH,  or  Tortlans,  or  Tertlaries,  294-6, 300- 

2,  »>4,;i2l»,  511. 
Tertulllun,  174,  508. 
Tattarrio,  Monte  (Rome),  78. 
Tetwl,  John,  13j,  5:iJ-7. 
Toutonir  Knight*,  3:J3. 
T<'ut<»iK>hs(Ill.),  2JW,  :«7. 
Tfxiw  (Stotpi,  2l>5,  aos    820,  330,  666-7,  and 

plnrrs  uinrked  "(IVx  )  ". 
ThaviT,  ll<v.  Johii,G71. 
Thoutiii.H,  'MK 

Thcitix'n  and  Thentrc-fjnolnff,  627,  688. 
Thebt'H  ( Egypt),  270,  283,  534. 
Tlu'orraoy,  146. 
Tlir.Hlnra,  127. 

Tiicn  loro  or  Theodonw  (pope),  158. 
*•  "         "  (antliwpt?),  168. 

•♦  "         "   II.    (poiMj),  15U. 

Thoodorlo  the  Oreat  ((w.tUic  kiug),  47,  641. 
Th«>(Hluric  (aiitipoptf),  1(>1. 
TlH'tMlfinis  ;  M?o  Theodore. 
Thcodiwius  the  (Ircat  (emperor),  38,  205,  374. 

"  II.  (emperor  of  the  F^t),  205. 

Thoodn^  (ahp.  of  ('anterhury).  5<)9. 
ThcoloKrianj*.  V.rj,  2iM>,  232,  234-6,  484,  626, 640, 

iWi,  ti-n,  lOO;  see  In-low. 
Thi-olojfi.al   Colloiw    or    Seminary,  138.      Chs. 

VIII.,     FX.,    &c.  ;    f»eo    Education,      ^mi- 

nnrlcs,  &c  — T.  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpico  (Bal- 

timon-),  ;ilS.— Tabic  of  T.  Students  In  the  U. 

8.,27<;-7. 
TheMlo}rv.2.l>r,,  280,  292,  209,  349,877,610,614, 

caiH,  r^ii :  iK>«  Tht(>lo.„ri iim,  &c 
Thcophvlact  (anti|M>tx»),  I'^S. 
Th«'n'.sji'(  -.  Terewi).  St.,  .'i'J'J,  31:9,  389,  491. 
Third  Order,  25)4,  &o. ;  J«eo  Tertlarians. 
ThinlSt.  (N.  Y.),  54S. 
Thoiiuw  the  Apostle,  Fei«tival  of  St.,  49S.— St. 

T'h  Theoloffiral   Si«minary  (Bardatown,    Ky.). 

3-.^._(•olloJ^^  of  St.  T.  of  VUlauova  (Pbilodel- 

p'.ia,  l»a. ),:*!«. 
ThomaH  a  llecket,  Festival  of  St.,  498. 
Thom.a.H!«ln,:ni. 

Thompson,  lU-r.  ,lo?ieph  S  ,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  150. 
Thompson,  fit  (N.  Y.),54f. 
Thorn  Sju-red.  6;i3. 
Thn«eChildn«n,  The  Sons;  of  the  (.\pocrypha), 

4'>l». 
TliTono  (of  bp.  or  r^)H-),  144,  229,  247,  271,  402, 

4r.4,  480;  (for  UaV.:,  h<Ht,  &c.)  238-9,247, 474, 

4m. 
Thnrihle,  Tftun'buiumf  481. 
Thuriugiaufl,  3(31. 


Thnrles  (Irehind),  673. 

Thyme.  462,  481. 

Tiara,  93,  ih  (rut),  143, 286. 

Tilwr  (river  of  Rome).  40,  44,  61-8,  69,  7W,  78, 

M,  85-G.— TiNfrine  Iiiland,  62. 
TiU  riuH  resar  (emperor),  86,  89,  42,  45,  78, 88. 
1  liino  (Switiorlaud),  Cltf. 
Tiene,  »r2,  448. 
Ti.lin(0.),  297,308. 
Tillemont,  59. 
Time^,  The  (London  newspaper),  839,  407;  BM 

New  York  Times. 
Timon,  Bp.  John,  270,  313,  555-7. 
Tindid ;  wo  Tyndale. 
Tltheii,  (>j6;  i«eo  CI lurch- Property,  &o. 
Titian  (Italian  pninter),  550. 
Titus  Tariuti  (.^ahine  l(ine).  21. 
Titus  (emperor),  3»5  76.  80,  82. 
Tivoli(('entnil  Italv).  157  159. 
ri>6iVi.«,  Toblt  ( .\i)ocrypha),409,  41L 
To<ll.Italv),15H. 
ToebW*.  Bp.  A.M.,  279. 
Tos:a,  258. 

ToUhIo  (.Spain),  878  9.  642. 
TuUslo  ((».),  ]i<2,  308.  359. 
Toleration,  Tolerance,  280. 403,  688,  646,654. 
Tomb,  4(;o,  4(>4, 407, 472, 475,  478 ;  see  Burial,  ke. 
Tompkins  Square  (N.  Y.),  658. 
Tonfr«,4Hl. 

Tonkin  or  Torquin  (S.  E.  Asia\  109,  867,872. 
Tonsure,  KM,  212,  256,  2.58,  266. 
Torches,  273,  401,472,  481 ;  see  Lights,  Candles, 

&c. 
Toronto  (f!an.>,  620, 586. 
Toniuemada,  Thomas de,  878,886. 
Torraiende  Vala.<«»o  (Spain  ?;,  192. 
Torresdale(I»a.),  324. 
Tortuns  137,  370,  :^,  884-6,  680. 
Totila  ^(Jothic  king),  47. 
Totum,  489. 

Toulou.<«e  (France),  176,  876,  887,  392-8. 
Towels,  437,  481.  491. 
To«er.  ♦W,  75,  542-4,  646, 648,  &c. 
Town-.<rhool,  the  (.New  Britain,  Ct.\  608. 
Tract,  Trnrtttx  (in  Mass),  430,  454,  481. 
Tracts,  ISJJ  4,  394,  620-1,668.— T.  for  the  Times, 

and  Tractarianifim,  671. 
Tnulitions,  KH  1(J8, 117, 174, 181, 232,  244, 272, 

408-9,  476,  6:^5-6,  574. 
Traetto,  Cardinal  Dominic  Carab  de.  192. 
Tnyan  (emperor),  36,  40.  48,  78,  80,  83. 
Transalpine,  101 ,  see  Cisalpine,  Ultramontane. 
TranM'pf  .56,  234.  237,  646,  &c. 
Transt5>furation,  67. 

TransuhstAntiiUion,  95, 105,  225,  422,  496. 
Transylvania  (S    K.  Austria),  40. 
TmnsvjvU  Republic  (S.  Africa),  691. 
Trappe,  Abb(>y  of  La  (France),  289.— Trappists, 

288-90,311,334. 
Traate.vrre  ( Rome),  85. 
Tr«a«)n,  168,  402,  513. 

Treasurj-  Building  ( Washington,  D  C),  645-6. 
Trent  (8.  W.  Austria),  220-4.— l^ouncil  of  T.,  96, 

101, 107,  170, 175-6,  200,  204,  2a)-7  •-£»,  286, 

2fW-5,  m,  343  4.  348,  379,  405,  40&-11.  417, 

423,449,  452,518,  621,626,527,  629^,653, 

655,  668,  676,-  685,  671 ;  see  Councils,  Triden.- 

tine. 
Trenton  cy.  J.),  296.  648. 
Treves  (Germany),  632-3. 
TrevLsanto,  Cardinal,  198,  246. 
Treviso(NMtaly\l^. 
Triana  ( Spain  >,  Castle  of,  878> 
Triangle,  4<33.  481. 
Tribune ;  see  under  Rome,  and  N.  T.  TxibmWk 
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Tridentine  (=  of  Trent,  of  the  Conndl  of  Trent), 

176f  220,  &c. ;  itoc  Trent  (council  of). 
Triiiiiiul  ( »V'.  1.),  4vi5. 

Trinity,  Holy,  4M,  447,  450,  455,  477,  491,  638 ; 
.    see  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  OhoHt.— Church  of 

the  H.  T.  (Boston)  359,  544 ;  (Ueorgetown,  D. 

C.)  359.— Ma«a  of  the  11.  T.,  424.— Scapular  of 

the  3Iost  U.  T  ,  478.— T.  Sunday,  462,  485, 

496,619. 
Trinkets,  459,  &c. 
Triple  Candlp,  50l  ;  bco  Triangle. 
Troy  ( .\j«la  Minor),  Trcyan,  21. 
Troy  (.\   Y.),  325. 
Tnieg,  Kev  A.,  289. 
lyullus  (Ooastantlnople)  and  Tmllan  Council, 

204. 
Trustees  and  Trufltee-syRtcm,  552,  &c.,  in  Ch. 

X.XI. 
Tryphona and  Tr\pho*a,  123. 
Tuam  ( Irchind),  *245,  681. 
Tuckey ,  ('apt  ,  3<>-'). 
TuUus  Hfntiliu?  (king  of  Rome),  21. 
Tunic,  1S9. 2  8-9,272,287,  2i^l,  294, 800,  803 ;  see 

Dress,  Hahif.. 
Tunw  (\.  Africa\  27,  5*4. 
Turin  (Italv),  l'.<4,  372,386,  614,  628. 
Turkey  f  Knropc  and  Asia),  Turks.  31, 8^,  40, 130, 

133-5,245,  290,372,  689-90;  SCO  Asiatic  Tur- 
key,  Asia  Minor,  J>yria,  &c. 
Turkistiin,  t^JO  ;  see  Tartar)'. 
Tuman  (Austria ?),  192. 
Turpin,  Dirk,  197. 
Tusoaloo-a    Ala.),  308. 
Tusranv  ( :t.ih  ),  Tuscan.  128,154, 15'>-7, 159, ISl , 

16;^,  3;1  3>1,  512.  014-15,  623,  64d  9. 
Tweed,  Ujii   .M.,078. 
Twelfth  D.iv ,  4US. 
Twentv-iiji'ith  .<t.  (X.  Y  ^,  548. 
Tyler,  Kov.  I'raf   Uni.  .«<.,  d.d.,  I45. 
Tynd.ile  (or  TinlaljOr  Tyndal;,  NVm.,  417  (plate). 
Tyno (river  of  Kufjluul),  4<). 
Tyre  (Phenicii,  Asiitic Turkey,  27. 
Tyrol  (S.  \Y.  Austria),  22'J. 
Udalrich  (bp.  of  Aujj^burg  ,  St.,  95. 
Ulster  I  Irel-and  ,617. 
UltnimontJine,-l.-*ni,  -i.st,  230-1,244,  572,  090 ;  see 

Tmu.^ilpine,  Gallican,  &c. 
Uniana(  Italv?),  193. 
Umhn-Ua.  4Sl.^  Umbrrllino,  464,  431. 
Umbri:i(Tt»ly\  l.'Jt,  <;U. 
i;n.'itniii..us  ('ouM-ut  of  the  FtitJiers,  104, 4 "JS,  410, 

Unbapti/..>.1,  4'A  4 VI.  521,  &c.  :  .see  Baptism. 

Unchangcableueaji,  228,  C90,  70'),  711 ;  soo  Infal- 
libility. 

Uncha'^fity,  506  ;  see  Chai«tit;',  Adultery,  Forni- 
cation, &o. 

Unction  ;  s<m>  Extreme  Urv^to-i.  Anointing. 

Uiiii;>nilits^  106,  lo8-70,  1.7,1  r"),  Go2,  405. 

Union  ColU'ire  (,?r!ifrioctniy,  .N.  V.;,  416. 

Union  Ixviguo  Club(.\.  Y  )', 596. 

Unitarian-^,  6.18,  670,  675. 

United  .States  of  America,  or  Unite*!  ?ta*e3,  lf>, 
70,  1<I9,  149.  152-4.  202.  22,>.  t^SJi,  241,  24  >,  274, 
27^7,  2.>\  202,  2;»5,  297,  :J0.'>,  307-8.  310,  312- 
11,  31  MS.  .320-1,  3!4-8,  a31.  315,857-60.8)8, 
370,  4i)-),  4(»8,  410,  421, 457, 46 's  475, 491.  49';-7, 
515,  5 IS,  531,  514,5-19.  5;.%  5^7,  574.  582  588, 
&c.,  in  Ch.  XXIV..  618-22,  62t>-7,  629,  637-8, 
013,  OIG,  649.  6^j2,  688  &c.,in  Ch.  XXVIII., 
7(X>-1  :  see  America,  &c. — U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
see  Colombia. 

Unitv  nii.l  I  niformifv  Pwequircd,  108,  111-18, 
S^r^,  no.  5'^»S.75,  K^y. 

Vnivcrs  ( I'arij  uc  .v.-«p;ii)cr),  336,  686.  | 


Universal  Bl«hop,  120,  124,  203,  ftc;  see^n- 
mcnical,  Patriarch,  Tope. 

UniTersalL<(m,  -\&K,  672. 

Universe  (R.  C.  newsp.aper),  610-20. 

Universities,  10<>,  lU3,  210-11,  2,8,  818,  fcc,  in 
Chs.  VIII.,  IX.,  XXIV.,  412,  574,  682,689-91, 
673.  681 ;  see  College-*,  also  particular.  Univer- 
sities by  their  locations  aud  names,  qa  Home, 
l)ouay,  Gregorian,  &c. 

Uniguay(S.  A.),68S. 

UrlKin  I  ,  St.  (pope),  155. 
"    II.  '^       161. 

"  III.  "       161. 

"    IV.  "        162. 

••     V.  '•        162. 

"    VI.  "        162. 

"  VII.        "    163,  in. 

♦•  VIll.  '»       163,  167,  199,  308,    812, 

365,  368,  423, 440. 
Urbane  (a  Christian  at  Rome),  123. 
Urbino,  Duchy  of  ( Italy),  133. 
Ur>inus  or  Upficiuus  (autipope),  156. 
UrsuU,  St.,  3U7. 
Ursuline  Nuns,  807  9. 

U.  S.  or  U.  S.  A.  =  United  States  of  America. 
Utah  (U.S.  Territory),  277,  281,  604. 
Utica(\.Y.),  297-8. 
Vail,  295,  &c.;   see  Veil. 
VaUlej  (.8p.  inquisitor  general),  878. 
Valence   France),  13»3. 
Valencia  (Spain-.  13.3. 
Valens  (enipen.»r),  38. 
Valentine  ( potwi,  159. 
Valentine,  Duke    ( =  Duke  of  Yalentinois),  184 ; 

Kco  lionri.i  (Cesar). 
Valenfiniau  I.  ^emperor),  38. 
II.  "  38. 

"       III.  •'  89,46. 

Valerian  (emperor).  37,  43. 
ViiUt-d(-rhamhr(,  140-1. 
Valladolid  (.Spiiin),  685. 
Vallaraiu."*,  174. 

Vallejo  8t.  (.San  Francisco,  Cal.),  649. 
Vallembro.'ian!*.  2.8S 
Vallfns^s,  893  ;  pee  Waldenses. 
Vallette,  Cardinal  la,  194. 
Valteliue(.\.  Italy).  aSl. 
Vancouver's  Island  (British  America),  280. 
Vandals,  46. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  690. 
Varro,  21. 
Va.««iri,  403. 

Va^es,  9,3,  459-60,  473-4. 
Vasi  &  Nibby'a  CJuide  of  Rome,  154-G4. 
Vatican  Ba.-»ilicKRome)  1:2;,  4y2,  &c. :  sec  Peter 

(Ba-^ilica  of  frt.).— Y.   *  emotery,   tri,  84.— V. 

Council,  111-18,  140,  liU.  2o4,  215,  227-63, 

540,  585,  593.— V.  Hill  or  .Mount.  52,64, 122. 

—V.  Mauu>«cript,07,  420.— V.  Palace,  65  <,  75, 

85. 14  V2, 170.  Iii7.  2.3'j-6,  381,  403.— V  Pre*s, 

17tV2,  20«)  — V.  Quarter,  53. 
Vaud  ;cant^>u  of  Switzerland),  016. 
Vaulois,  J$>3,  &c.  ,  j»oe  NV  alden^ics. 
Veil  or  Vail,  29;%  30O.  .3l>2,  .3(H,  306,  aio,  &c., 

in  Ch.  Vlir.,  409,  474,  481-2;    see  Antepend- 

ium.  Habit,  &c. 
Velvet,  aa,  270  ;  see  Canopy,  Dress. 
Velletri  (Central  Italy),  191. 
A'enenition  of  Saints,  Images,  &c.,  488,  &o.,  in 

Ch.  XV. 
Venetians ;  see  Venice. 
Venezuela (S.  A.), 688. 
Venial  Sins,  618-19,  625,  527-8,  &c. ;  f«e  Mortal 

Sins,  Sin. 
Venice  and  Venetians,  69,  67,  134,  186,  162-4, 
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1«,  198,  220, 8R0.-Galf  of  V.,  81. 49. 
Veni  Creator  Spjritu*,  236,  2S8,  247,278. 
IVjf  I  SanrU  Spiritus,  238. 
Veuosti,  ViiiconU,  164. 
Teniu  (goddem),  41.  492. 

Vera  fjftgies leSM  CVt«li,  etc.,  482. 

Vfra  icon,  491. 

Ten^an.  888. 

Veritut.  Very  Rer.  A.,  818. 

Vermont  {i^tmUt),  817,  M7,  604,  aad  plaed  mark- 

e.l"(Vt)". 
Veron'«  Rule  of  Faith,  108. 
Verona  (N.  Italy) and  VeroocM,  866. 
Veronica,  8t.  (f),  487  (catj.  479,  481-2  (cut). 
Ven>t.  Up.  AuguHUne,  241, 278. 
Verxirle,  28Ji-9,  448 

Veiipa.<iian  (emperor),  86,  76,  78,  81.  86. 
F/;i/^r,    Vrsprra,  448.— Veapeis,  8112,  448,  468, 

4»>»,471,6ur,,6R 
VrNtaCf^desn),  41-2.— Vcatal  Tlrginf ,  42. 
Ventment,  2fii^-0U,  263-4,  270,  &c.— VwtmeDts, 

2i>l,212,426.468-<il,467,  469,476,  477,  ftc. ; 

ace  Dress. 
Vestry,  477. 
VesaTius,  Moant,  682. 
Via  del  BabuituK  V.  dd  OanOf  V.  dtlU   Ripetia 

(all  streets  of  Rome),  78. 
Tlateur  ( =»  Viator),  Otdw  of  St..  810  —Si.  V's 

College  ( Bourbonnait  Gro?«,  111.),  810. 
Viatirum,  461-2. 
VlthiF,  :       .1       -'«  VUteur* 
Hk^r  f^^o^iaWf:   and   Vkarl»tes   AffOStolk',9A-9, 

1U&,  37&^J.  S?0,  eaa,  6»1.-V.  General,  l-*8, 

ISip  a»,  msaO,  881,366,  £>5&-».-V.  of  Jeras 

Cbrint,  Vm,  ke. :  see  Fop«,  J««ufl  Christ.- 

Vkar  [}r  Rome,  190  ;  Ka  Canllual  Vicar.* 
Tnce,*S!4.  itc.  InC'h.  XXn. 
VlwObanctllor.  I'arflOAl,  ffi»,  101. 
Tkri^reut,  l4jH.  144,  &7ti,  Itc,  \  ite  Anthorifej, 

Pfipe,  fiipppmj»f,v,  ltd. 
VIce-proTlace,  367. 
Ylcksborg   SJpi.),  806. 
Victor  I.,  8t.  (jMpe),  165. 

'*    II.  *•       161. 

"  III.  «»       161. 

"   IV.   (ant!pope\  161. 

"    V.  or  IV.  (pope,  161. 
V'ctor  Amadeos  1 1 .  (dulw  of  Baroy^ ,  899. 
Victor  Emanuel  11.  (king  of  SonUnia  and  of 

Italy),  60, 147, 152, 164,  648-9 
Victoria  (Australia),  690. 
Victoria  (Tex.),  830 
Vie  de  Fenelon^  864. 
Vienna  (Austria),  20, 60, 187, 192,  SU,  662,  634, 

680. 
Vienne  (France),  204, 209. 
Vigil  or  Vigiliun  (pope),  167,  206. 
Vigiln,  28f»^,  496-< . 
ViKnoU,  68. 
VUUnora,  808. 
Villa  Real  (Spain),  878. 
Villas  (in  Rome),  60. 
VUToorden  (Belgium). 417. 
Viminal  Hill  (Rome),  61.       ^    ^    «^  «^ 
Vincennes  (Tnd.)  &  DiooeM,  277,  279,  288,  296, 

881,663.666. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  8t. ;  see  Paul  (8t  V.  de). 
Vincent's  Abbey,  8t.  (Utrobe,  Pa ),  289,  884.— 

8t  V's  CoUece  (Latrobe.  Pa.  ).  289 ;  (Los  An- 

feles,  Cal.)  318.— St.  V'sHo»pltel  (New  York), 
15._St.  Vs  Male  Orphan  Asylum  (Cleveland, 
0.),  804.— St.  V's  Theological  and  Preparatory 
Seminary  (Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.),  818.— Mount 
St.  V's  Academy  (Yonkem,  N.  Y.),  814-16  (cut) 
— Mount  St.  V^s  Soholastkate  and  Noritiate 


(Germantovn,  Va  ),  318. 
ViolH,  261  Gi»6. 
Virjrin  Marj ,  or  the  VIrjrin  ;  see  3fary  the  Virgin. 

—  Vlrginj*  of  Lore.  813  — Beoedictioo  &   Con- 
secration of  Virginn,  345-7. 
Virginia  (State,*,  1»,  310, 648,  and  places  marked 

••(Va.)". 
Viiiitaiion  of  the  R.  V.  M.,or  the  Vb'tatioa, 

48.>,  488-9  — IkMirdlng-school  of  the  V.   (llina- 

t«T,  O).  324.— V.  Nuns,  or  Order  nT  Nuns  of 

the  Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  806  7,   814-6, 

4.'i5. 
VitAlinn  or  Yitalianm»  (pope),  94, 168. 
VitclHus  (emperor,  36. 
\  itiges  (Gothic  king),  47,  79. 
Vira   Pto  \uno    Pnj-a  infaUibiU^  V.  Pio  AV>iio, 

V.    il  Papa   inJaUibiU,  V.  ii  trionfo  dei  CbU- 

loliri,  24S-9. 
Vire  s»iH>ltf.  Con  rent  of  the  (Rome),  887. 
Voltaln*   a'.4 
Volterra( Italy),  649. 
Voting.  6S3  :  Vw  Klcctors,  &c. 
Votire  ( ^  aroonling  to  row  or  wish)  Ma«,  424, 

4/V4,  &c..  in  (  h.  XIV. ;  see  Mass. 
Votto  f^iMto,  4i«l-2. 
Vowi«,2S4.  287.295.804,  806,809,  812-13,818, 

32U.  d-.9,  339-40,  844-6,  849  60,868, 611,  681. 
Vulcan  (god),  41. 
Vulgate  |{ible,  or  Vulgate  Latin  Bible,  170-2, 

846,  409,  411-12,  416-17,  419,  426,  488  4, 600, 

617,  677. 
Wachter,  Rer.  Francis  Joeeph,  419. 
Wadhams,  ^Idgar  P.,  668. 
Wafer,  468  9.  402,  471,  476.  482 ;  see  Host. 
Wsgner,  Rer.  John  II.,  671. 
WaJtrhetts-freund  ((German  paper),  619. 
WaldenFes,  Waldensians,  881,  m  400,680,  628, 

644,  686,  706,  711. 
Waldo,  Peter.  898. 
Wales  and  Welsh,  291,  861,  626,   680-1;   see 

Britain,  &c. 
Walworth,  Hon.  Reuben  H.,  676. 
Wallachia  (Turkey  in  Europe),  40, 689. 
Washing  feet,  610. 

Washington  (D.  C),  61,  801, 806, 821. 868,  645^ 
Washington  (Ind.),  881. 
Washington  Territory,  317, 820, 859 
Water,  449-Cl,  462,  46^,  471 ;  see  Holy  Water. 
Waterbury  (Ct),  826  7,  6084. 
Waterloo  (111.).  325. 
Wax,  469— W.  Tapers  and  Candlee,  98,  362, 

463.480-1,664. 
Way  of  the  Cross,  Holy,  479. 
W  eakness  of  the  R.  C.  System,  696-700 ;  tee 

Strength. 
Webster's  (Noah)  Dictionary,  811,  486. 
Weed,  J.  Ambler,  669. 
Welsh ;  see  Wales. 
Wequiock(Wis.),297. 
Wesleyan,  196 :  see  Methodist. 
West,  the  (Europe),  196.  286,  4784 ;  see  Bchlsm. 

—Empire  of  the  W.  (Rome  and  Europe),  88, 

46,  489, 116,  126  -The  W..  and  Western  (U. 

S).  19,  496, 649,  621,  668,  680. 
Westchester  Co.  (N.  Y.),  814, 646. 
Westcott,  Rer.  Brooke  F.,  Ii2,  411. 
Western:   see  Africa,  Schism.  West,  &c.— W. 

Church  or  Churches,  306-6,  kc,  see  Latin, 

Roman,  *c. 
W«it  Hoboken  (N.  J.),  811-12, 884. 
West  Indies,  West  IndU  Islands,  109,  406, 6S9. 
Westminster  (Eng  ).  96, 99, 186, 188,  241,  681.— 

W.  Catechism,  4()B. 
Westmoreland  Co.  (Pa.),  288. 
Westphalia  (Pa.),  829. 
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We0t  Point  (Iowa),  327. 

Weat  Virginia,  807,  and  pliuwt  BUffked  "(W. 

Va.)'-. 
^Hieat  Flour,  451. 
Wheaton,  Homer,  669. 
WheeUng  (W.  Va.)  and  IMoeeiie,  277-8,  806-7, 

325,  m.—W.  Female  Academy,  807  (cat). 
Whelan,  Bp.R.  V.,278. 
Whicher,  Benjamin  W.,  669. 
Whipping,  6^,  648. 
l|-hit«  (color),  258-64,  287,  291,  294^,  300, 802, 

304,  314,  347,  362,  401,  450,  458^,  462,  464, 

478,  481-2, 500,  568 ;  we  Color,  fcc— W.  Can- 
ons, 291 ;  Bee  Premonstranta. 
White,  CalTin,  669-70. 

•*      Ferdinand  E.,  669-70. 
"      Rer.  Joseph  Blanco,  512-18. 
»»      Rev.  Mr.,  659. 
Whitsunday,  -tide,  496 ;  -week,  497. 
Wickliffe,  Rer.  John,  211,  215,  417,  706.— Wick- 

lifflteji,  167,  705. 
Wilberforce,  Wm.,  and  Henry,  and  Rohert  I., 

681. 
Wilkesbarre  (Pa.),  675. 
WUliamin.  (king  of  England),  399,  712;  see 

Orange  (Prince  of). 
Williamii,  Bp.  John  J.,  279,568-9. 
Williams,  Rer.  Roger,  638-9. 
Willis  Nathaniel  P.,  77, 142. 
Wills,  553,  558,  &c 

Wilmington  (Del.)  and  Diocese,  277-8, 807,  664. 
Wilson,  Hon  Henry  (U.  8.  Senator),  591. 

"        Rev.  J.  Leighton,  D.D.,  864-5. 
Wimmer,  Rt.  Rev.  H  ,  and  Rev.  L.,  289. 
Wimple,  300 ;  Bee  Habit. 
^Hndows,  Pahited,  &c.,  543,  546-7,  &c. ;  see 

Glass,  &c. 
Wine,  257,  278,  286,  422-3,  433,  436-6,  461,  465, 

467-8  :  see  Cup,  Eucharist,  Mass,  &c. 
Winiftid  (-=  Ronifiice,  aiH)!»tle  of  Genuany),  361. 
Winnebago  Co.  (Wh.),  304. 
Uinoo8ki(Vt.),817. 
Win8t€d(Ct.),  296-7. 
Winter,  497 

Withering,  Miss  Droste  de,  633. 
Wisconsin  (State),  2%,  301,  316,827,331,  649, 

and  places  marked  *'  (Wis.) ". 
Wisdom  (Apocrypha),  409. 
Wiwman,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  56-9,  96-110,  188, 

2»)5, 619,  642,  568,  681-2. 
Wiseman,  Rev.  W.  J.,  122. 
Witnesses,  376,  379-80,  599,  628,  652,  659. 
Wittenberg  or  Wittemberg  (Germany),  135. 
Wolf,  Rev.  Innocent,  289. 
Wolf  Suckling  Ronmluji  and  Remus,  68. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal  Thomas,  334-5. 
Women,  506, 586,  &c. ;  see  Nuns,  &o. 


Wood,  Bp.  J.  F.,  278,  531. 

Woodstock  (Md.),  and  W.  College,  358. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.),  305. 

Worcester  (Eng.),  705 

Worcester  (Ma*».),  3f>6,  3oS 

Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M..  D.D.,  bTjB^l. 

Word  of  God,  and  The  Wonl,  229,  (J3B,  &c. ;  see 

Scriptures,  Incarnate  W.,  &c. 
World,   the;    see  Statistics,   Clergy,  Missions, 

Power,  &c. 
Worms  (Germany),  128,  136. 
Worms,  Eating  of,  340. 
Worship,  201,  394^,  398,  404,  465,  459, 492, 627. 

541,552, 598-600,  604-6,  629,  63^,  641-2,  660, 

6524,  656, 677 ;  see  Prayer,  &c. 
Writing,  Chs.X.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,&c.;  see  Educa- 
tion.— Written   Instrument,   Cha.  VII.   and 

XXI.,  552,  &c. 
Wurtemberg  (Germany),  626. 
Wyclille :  see  Wickliffe. 
Wylfe.  Rev.  J.  A.,  LL.D..  86-7,  143,  145-7,  190, 

194-6, 199,  614-15,  641-2. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis,  348,3(J5-6, 369, 466.— Church 

of  St,  F.  X.  (N.   Y.),  359;  (Balthnore,  Md.) 

359.-CoUege  of  St.  F.  X.  (N.  Y.),  858 ;  of  8t 

X.  (Cincinnati),  368— St.  X.'s  Academy  (La- 

trobe.  Pa.),  289. 
Xavier,  Mother  M.,  316. 
Xavierian  Brothers,  323. 
Ximenes,  Canlinal  i  or  Cardinal  Francisco  Xime- 

nes  de  Ci«neroe),  294,  386-8,  527. 
Yale  College  (New  Haven,  Ct.),  406,  710. 
Year-Book ;  see  American  Ecclesi.uitical  T  -B., 

American  Y.-B.,  New  York  Observer  Y.-B., 

Statistical  Y.-B.  of  the  Church. 
Yellow,  ;»4,  500:  see  Color. 
Yonkera(N.Y.),  314-16. 
York  (Eng.),  44  :  see  New  York. 
York  and  York  Co.  (Pa.),  418. 
York,  Marv,  712. 

Young  (\'»thollc'g  Guide  (R.  C.  Magarine),  619. 
Young  Men\<«  Christian  Association,  N.  Y.,  658. 
Zabarella,  Cardinal,  213. 
Zacharias  (fiither  of  John  the  Baptist),  500. 
Zacharias  (--  Zechariah  in  0,  T.),  409. 
Zacharias  or  Zachary,  St.  (pope),  168. 
Zama  (N.  Africa),  29. 
Zechariah  (=  Zacharias  in  0.  T.),  409. 
Zephaniah  (O.  T.),  409. 
Zephvrinus.  St.  (pope),  156. 
Zinc,  479.  &c. 
Zion,  709-10. 
Zoao(  Egypt),  20. 
Zoeller,  Rev.  A.,  298. 
Zosimus  I.,  St.  (pope),  157. 
Zouaves,  143, 147-8. 
Zoloaga,  Gen.,  656. 
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